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BUILDERS  OF  THE  REPUBLIC 


S  the  seventeenth  century  opened,  a  new  royal  house  occupied  the  throne  of 
/_%  England.  The  Stuart  monarchs,  though  sometimes  quite  unwillingly,  were 
A  ^  destined  to  play  no  unimportant  part  in  the  constitutional  development  of 
their  kingdom.  Between  the  advent  of  James  I  in  1603  and  the  hasty  de¬ 
parture  of  J ames  II  in  1 688  England  saw  the  struggle  for  power  between  the  Crown  and 
the  representatives  of  the  people  more  than  once  become  bitterly  intense  as  the  Crown 
yielded  one  after  another  of  the  prerogatives  inherited  from  the  vigorous  Tudors.  During 
these  years  all  but  one  of  England's  colonies  on  the  continent  of  North  America  were 
planted. 

“In  reality,”  as  Charles  M.  Andrews  has  remarked,  “these  settlements  were  not 
colonies;  they  were  private  estates,  the  proprietors  of  which,  both  corporate  and  feudal, 
were  endowed  with  wide  powers  and  privileges,  conferred  upon  them  by  royal  charters. 
There  were  the  feudal  seignories  of  New  York,  and  the  Carolinas,  and  the  Bahamas, 
whose  owners  had  an  eye  to  profits  from  trade  and  the  rent  of  their  lands;  the  similar 
seignories  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  where  a  religious  refuge  and  a  holy  experi¬ 
ment  were  brought  into  being  under  the  legal  protection  of  feudal  lordships;  and  the 
Separatist  communities  of  New  England,  whose  founders  established  religious  Puritan 
commonwealths  in  the  wilderness,  and  wanted  to  be  let  alone  by  the  authorities  in 
England  that  they  might  worship  God  and  fight  the  Devil  in  their  own  way.  Even  had 
the  English  government  been  able  to  conceive  of  a  colonial  organization  at  this  period 
of  its  history,  it  would  have  been  unable  to  develop  a  workable  policy  as  long  as  it  allowed 
these  settlements  in  America  to  remain  under  private  control  and  to  manage  their  own 
governments  and  own  their  own  soil  under  the  terms  of  the  charters  granted  them  by 
the  King.  Certainly  the  early  Stuarts  never  tried  to  fashion  a  colonial  policy,  and  their 
successors  after  the  Restoration  were  hardly  more  aware  than  they  had  been  that  a 
colonial  world  was  in  the  making.” 

But  these  distant  and  isolated  settlements  in  America,  though  so  far  removed  from 
central  authority  were  not  to  become  laboratories  for  experiments  with  novel  forms  of 
government.  In  its  earlier  phases  the  settlement  of  America  meant  little  more  than 
the  extension  to  the  New  World  of  the  social  and  political  code  of  the  Old.  The  new¬ 
comers  remained  Englishmen,  subjects  of  the  King.  The  ancient  institution  of  feudalism 
took  vigorous  root  in  American  soil,  bringing  with  it  the  stratification  that  was  the 
foundation  of  European  social  intercourse.  The  civil  and  criminal  law  of  Britain  was 
adapted  by  the  overseas  governments  to  the  peculiar  needs  of  their  communities.  Though 
the  English  Government  may  have  had  no  very  clear  objectives  for  its  American  provinces, 
they  were,  nevertheless,  definitely  extensions  of  English  culture  into  an  undeveloped 
continent. 

The  first  three  quarters  of  the  eighteenth  century  saw  developed  on  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  between  Maine  and  Georgia  a  degree  of  civilization  that  Americans  of  to-day 
sometimes  fail  to  realize.  In  1720  the  Plymouth  people  noted  the  centenary  of  the 
landing  of  the  Pilgrims;  Virginia  had  traditions  that  ran  even  farther  back.  Life  had 
become  settled  and  comfortable.  America  boasted  a  landed  aristocracy  several  members 
of  which  held  English  titles.  The  wealthy  merchants  of  the  coast  towns,  like  Boston, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Charleston,  had  interests  reaching  far  beyond  their  im¬ 
mediate  neighborhoods  and  into  lands  as  far  away  as  Europe  or  the  African  coast.  In 
New  England  a  learned  clergy  raised  the  intellectual  level  of  their  flocks.  The  rawness 
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of  the  provincial  largely  disappeared  as  life  in  the  coast  region  of  America  became  urbane 
and  sophisticated.  The  beautiful  and  stately  Georgian  buildings  of  the  eighteenth 
century  not  only  indicate  a  refined  taste  but  symbolize  the  culture  of  the  society  that 
lived  and  worked  within  them  (see  Vol.  XIII).  J.  Franklin  Jameson  has  commented  that 
“American  society  in  the  colonial  period  had  a  more  definite  and  stable  organization  than 
it  ever  has  had  since  the  Revolution.” 

A  convenient  instrument  through  which  the  ruling  class  of  this  eighteenth-century 
civilization  could  express  itself  was  the  colonial  assembly.  A  visitor  to  the  Virginia 
House  of  Burgesses  in  the  middle  decades  of  the  eighteenth  century  would  have  ob¬ 
served  the  operation  of  a  political  life  entirely  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  He 
would  have  noted  that  a  majority  of  the  delegates  were  well-dressed  planters,  who  had 
for  the  most  part  ridden  into  Williamsburg  in  considerable  state.  Listening  to  their 
debates,  he  would  have  heard  constantly  the  sentiments  of  conservative  men  satisfied 
with  the  social  order  as  they  found  it.  Occasionally  there  would  be  a  difference  with  the 
Governor  when  the  interest  of  the  ruling  group  ran  counter  to  that  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment.  In  these  disputes,  the  counterpart  of  those  in  other  colonies,  the  honors  did  not 
all  go  to  either  side.  But,  as  the  years  passed,  the  assemblies  gained  rather  than  lost  in 
power  and  prestige.  In  the  Virginia  House  the  visitor  would  have  heard  other  disputes 
between  the  great  planters  of  the  coast  region  and  a  minority  of  less  fashionably  clad 
gentlemen  who  represented  the  interior  counties,  some  of  which  were  on  the  frontier 
itself.  The  burden  of  the  complaint  of  the  western  men  was  that  the  interests  of  their 
section  were  made  secondary  to  those  of  the  richer  East  and  that  the  West  was  not 
permitted  its  fair  share  of  delegates  in  the  legislative  body.  Had  the  stranger  attended 
an  election  to  this  House,  he  would  have  discovered  that  only  persons  of  some  property 
and  consequence  were  allowed  to  vote.  Democracy  was  not  a  part  of  the  political  code 
of  the  dominant  elements  of  eighteenth-century  America.  Independence  of  Britain  was 
even  further  from  their  minds.  The  typical  American  of  the  time  was  a  loyal  subject 
of  the  King  and  proud  of  his  British  heritage.  If,  as  the  years  passed,  he  more  or  less 
unconsciously  sought  a  greater  measure  of  local  autonomy,  this  aspiration  was  part  of 
the  inevitable  evolution  of  a  frontier  community  far  from  the  center  of  empire.  Perhaps, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  Seven  Years’  War  (1756-63),  the  Americans  and  the  English 
would  have  gone  on  living  together  in  the  same  empire,  “muddling  through”  the  diffi¬ 
culties  bound  to  arise  from  time  to  time  until  the  British  colonies  in  North  America 
had  achieved  a  measure  of  autonomy  comparable  to  that  of  the  self-governing  units  in 
the  present  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations.  But  that  war,  which  left  England 
burdened  with  debt  and  responsible  for  the  management  and  defense  of  a  vastly  enlarged 
domain,  was  followed  by  a  quarrel  that  was  to  destroy  the  old  relationship  and  to  call 
into  being  the  new  United  States  of  America. 

Why  the  compromising  genius  of  the  British  failed  them  in  the  crisis  between  1765 
and  1775  still  remains  the  subject  for  a  multitude  of  explanations.  This  is  not  the  place 
for  a  discussion  of  the  various  phases  of  the  dispute  between  the  mother  country  and 
thirteen  of  her  American  colonies.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  from  first  to  last  Britain  held 
fast  to  the  mercantilist  conception  of  the  colony  as  existing  primarily  for  the  benefit  of 
the  parent  state.  Moreover,  though  taxes  which  proved  obnoxious  to  the  Americans 
were  repealed,  the  British  assertion  of  the  competency  of  Parliament  to  legislate  in  all 
matters  for  the  colonies  was  not  abated.  Across  the  Atlantic  the  controversies  over  the 
Stamp  Act  (No.  89),  the  Townshend  duties  (No.  119),  and  the  Billeting  Act  (No.  146), 
loosed  violent  and  disruptive  forces  in  the  stabilized  society  of  eighteenth-century 
America. 

The  aristocracy  in  general  resented  any  reduction  in  the  large  measure  of  autonomy 
enjoyed  by  the  local  governments  which  they  controlled.  Aspiring  persons  of  ability 
who  were  not  of  the  upper  class  shared  the  sentiments  of  their  leaders  and  also  saw  an 
opportunity  to  gain  fame  and  prestige  for  themselves  by  opposing  England.  More  than 
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once  a  mob  of  the  lower  classes  broke  into  noisy  riots.  Calling  themselves  “Liberty 
Boys,’  they  burned  in  effigy  persons  whom  they  disliked,  compelled  public  officials  to 
resign  their  posts,  and  even  pillaged  houses  and  destroyed  property.  The  merchants  of 
the  North  and  the  planters  of  the  South  who  formed  the  aristocracy  were  not  slow  to 
perceive  in  the  “Liberty  Boys'"  a  menace  to  their  interests.  Leaders  in  American  com¬ 
munities  set  about  holding  the  unruly  elements  in  check.  For  three  years  after  1770, 
when  all  the  Townshend  taxes  save  one  had  been  repealed,  it  seemed  as  though  the 
British  empire  had  safely  weathered  a  threatening  storm.  The  active  quarrel  had 
subsided  though  neither  side  had  given  up  the  assertion  of  its  interpretation  of  the 
English  Constitution.  Then,  in  1773,  Lord  North’s  ministry  undertook  to  assist  the 
struggling  British  East  India  Company  by  giving  it  practically  a  monopoly  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  tea  trade. 

This  move,  made  apparently  with  little  thought  as  to  its  effects  in  America,  roused 
the  American  merchants  as  not  even  the  Stamp  Act  had  done  and  forced  them  to  make 
common  cause  with  the  radicals  whom  of  late  years  they  had  been  trying  to  quiet.  The 
result  was  violent  and  deliberate  destruction  of  property  at  Boston.  The  British  Govern¬ 
ment  replied  with  punitive  and  coercive  measures.  The  establishment  of  what  amounted 
to  military  control  in  Massachusetts  led  directly  to  the  armed  clash  at  Lexington  and 
Concord.  Yet  at  this  time  the  conflict  was  not  waged  for  independence  but  rather  by 
Americans  fighting  for  their  rights  as  British  subjects  under  the  common  law.  “Let 
these  truths  be  indelibly  impressed  upon  our  minds,”  wrote  the  conservative  John 
Dickinson,  “that  we  cannot  be  happy  without  being  free;  that  we  cannot  be  free  without 
being  secure  in  our  property;  that  we  cannot  be  secure  in  our  property,  if,  without  our 
consent,  others  may,  as  by  right,  take  it  away.”  England’s  statesmen  grievously  failed 
her  when  they  allowed  a  dispute  over  such  an  issue  to  develop  into  armed  conflict.  The 
climax  was  reached  when  Lord  North’s  government  declared  the  continental  colonies  in 
rebellion  and  hired  German  mercenaries  to  fight  the  King’s  subjects  in  America.  After 
such  a  move,  even  had  Britain  won  the  war,  the  heritage  of  bitterness  would  have  re¬ 
mained  a  constant  menace  to  the  integrity  of  the  empire.  Then  it  was  that  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  declared  their  independence. 

Rebellion  was  quite  a  different  thing  from  the  old-time  opposition  to  the  acts  of 
Parliament,  while  a  war  for  independence  raised  the  question  not  only  of  loyalty  but 
of  the  wisdom  of  breaking  away  from  the  most  powerful  empire  in  the  world  to  set  up 
what  was  bound  to  be  a  weak  and  divided  state.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
a  line  drawn  by  a  sword  on  either  side  of  which  Americans  must  now  take  their  stand; 
a  line  dividing,  it  might  be,  neighbor  from  neighbor,  friend  from  friend,  and  often  father 
from  son.  “Men  in  a  state  of  civil  war,”  wrote  St.  John  de  Crevecoeur  in  the  midst  of 
the  conflict,  “are  no  longer  the  same.  They  cease  to  view  the  former  objects  through  the 
same  medium  as  before.  The  most  unjust  thoughts,  the  most  tyrannical  actions, 
the  most  perverse  measures,  which  would  have  covered  them  before  with  infamy  or 
would  have  made  them  dread  the  omnipotence  of  heaven,  are  no  longer  called  by  these 
ancient  names;  the  sophistry  of  each  party  calls  them  policy,  justice,  self-defense.” 
For  more  than  seven  years,  until  the  Patriots  had  finally  won,  this  unnatural  strife  of 
American  with  American  went  on  side  by  side  with  the  war  against  England.  I  he 
inevitable  result  was  one  of  the  saddest  consequences  of  the  War  of  Independence,  a 
decline  in  the  moral  strength  of  individuals  and  communities.  Of  scarcely  less  importance 
was  the  driving  into  exile  of  tens  of  thousands  of  men  and  women  who  represented  the 
best  blood  and  brains  of  the  American  people. 

For  American  social  and  political  life  the  War  of  Independence  was  a  profoundly 
disruptive  force.  Particularly  was  the  old  aristocracy  shaken.  Large  numbers  of  estates 
owned  by  Tory  aristocrats  were  confiscated.  Laws  like  those  relating  to  primogeniture 
which  were  part  of  the  heritage  of  feudalism  were  abrogated.  The  electoiate  was  in¬ 
creased  as  the  restrictions  on  voting  were  modified.  Men  of  humble  origin,  like  Nathanael 
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Greene,  rose  not  only  to  take  their  places  beside  the  traditional  leaders  of  the  generation 
but  sometimes  achieved  international  fame. 

While  still  in  the  maelstrom  of  war  the  Patriot  leaders  began  the  task  of  creating  gov¬ 
ernments  with  a  constitutional  foundation.  They  showed  their  essential  conservatism  by 
their  refusal  to  experiment  with  novel  devices.  In  general,  the  old  written  charter  from 
the  King  was  replaced  by  a  new  written  constitution,  though  Connecticut  and  Rhode 
Island  found  the  ancient  documents  quite  adequate  for  their  needs  under  the  new  regime. 
The  colonial  assembly  became  the  legislature  and  the  royal  governor  was  replaced  by 
the  new  chief  executive  elected  in  several  different  ways.  As  the  end  of  the  war  ap¬ 
proached,  a  confederation  of  semi-independent  states  was  set  up.  The  difficulties  of  the 
post-war  period  and  the  necessity  for  new  adjustments  brought  this  confederation  to  the 
verge  of  collapse.  To  their  dismay  the  conservative  leaders  of  the  Revolution  found 
that  the  society  which  they  had  fought  to  defend  against  the  power  of  Parliament  was 
threatened  by  the  very  weakness  of  the  government  they  had  established  and  by  the 
sudden  rise  of  radicalism  in  a  new  quarter.  Small  farmers  suffering  acutely  as  a  result 
of  the  depression  which  followed  the  war  used  the  franchise  which  many  of  them  had 
gained  during  the  conflict  to  force  the  enactment  of  laws  which,  while  they  might  tempo¬ 
rarily  relieve  the  husbandman,  contained  a  general  threat  to  property  interests.  Then  it 
was  that  a  group  of  able  and  determined  men,  distinctly  a  minority,  who  carried  on  the 
traditions  of  the  old  ruling  class  of  the  days  before  the  war,  initiated  and  carried  through 
a  peaceful  revolution.  The  result  of  their  handiwork  was  America’s  greatest  single 
contribution  to  political  thought  and  practice,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
(No.  345).  In  these  later  years,  when  the  ideas  of  Marxian  socialism  have  become 
familiar  to  the  people  of  the  western  republic,  the  “Fathers  of  the  Constitution”  have 
sometimes  been  referred  to  as  capitalists  seeking  to  create  a  strong  government  in  order 
that  property  rights  might  be  protected.  That  most  of  them  were  large  property  owners 
is  true.  That  the  protection  of  property  was  one  of  their  chief  motives  is  also  true.  But 
this  was  incidental  to  their  larger  aim,  which  was  to  preserve  from  dissolution  the  nation 
which  they  had  fought  to  create,  to  protect  from  anarchy  the  civilization  which  they  had 
inherited,  and  to  provide  an  instrument  of  government  which  would  make  possible  the 
orderly  development  of  the  life  of  the  xAmerican  people.  But  the  small  farmers,  whose 
revolt  had  been  partly  responsible  for  the  calling  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  and 
most  of  whom  voted  against  the  Constitution,  made  also  their  contribution  to  the  political 
development  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

The  yeoman  farmer  became  the  characteristic  figure  of  the  frontier  which  even 
during  the  Revolution  began  a  swift  and  steady  advance  across  the  central  lowland  of 
North  America.  More  than  a  decade  before  this  frontier  ceased  to  exist  William  G. 
Sumner  wrote:  “In  a  new  country  •  •  •  with  unlimited  land,  the  substantial  equality  of 
the  people  in  property,  culture,  and  social  position  is  inevitable.  Political  equality 
follows  naturally.  Democracy  is  given  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case.”  The  practice 
of  democracy  came  out  of  the  “West.”  In  the  eighteen  twenties  and  thirties  democracy 
became  almost  a  fetish  in  America.  With  the  widespread  abolition  of  property  quali¬ 
fications  for  voters,  some  enthusiasts  began  to  feel  that  Jefferson’s  famous  words  were 
coming  true,  “that  all  men  are  created  equal  .  .  .  that  .  .  .  Governments  are  instituted 
among  Men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed.  .  .  .”  Jefferson 
himself,  though  a  Virginia  aristocrat,  had  been  the  first  leader  of  the  western  democrats. 
But  before  his  death  he  saw  the  passing  of  the  political  party  which  he  had  done  so  much 
to  found. 

The  origin  and  development  of  American  political  parties  is  one  of  the  most  significant 
aspects  of  American  political  history.  In  Washington’s  administration  two  national 
parties  came  clearly  into  view,  each  with  roots  running  well  back  into  the  era  of  the 
Confederation.  Each  was  led  by  a  group  of  men  who  inherited  the  traditions  of  the  old 
governing  class.  Of  the  two  parties,  that  of  Jefferson  was  more  in  harmony  with  the 
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developing  ideals  of  nineteenth-century  America.  The  Federalists,  under  the  leadership 
of  Hamilton,  clung  with  a  fatal  tenacity  to  the  eighteenth-century  tradition  of  aristocracy 
and  before  the  nineteenth  century  was  two  decades  old  the  Federalist  party  had  ceased 
to  be  of  national  importance.  John  Quincy  Adams,  the  son  of  Hamilton’s  great  rival 
for  the  leadership  of  the  Federalists,  rose  to  the  Presidency  as  a  member  of  the  party  of 
Jefferson.  For  eight  years  before  his  inauguration  there  had  virtually  been  but  one 
national  party.  But  the  campaign  of  1834  as  a  result  of  which  he  had  been  chosen  chief 
executive  had  seen  that  party  rent  into  no  less  than  five  contending  factions. 

One  familiar  with  the  system  of  many  parties  that  have  developed  in  the  parliaments 
of  continental  Europe  is  prone  to  ask  why  but  two  parties  should  appear  at  the  outset 
of  the  national  career  of  the  United  States,  and  why  at  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of 
the  nineteenth  century  should  five  political  groups  within  the  Democratic-Republican 
party  coalesce  into  two  new  national  parties.  At  this  particular  time  in  American  develop¬ 
ment,  Frederick  J.  Turner  has  distinguished  no  less  than  five  distinct  sections  within 
the  area  of  the  United  States,  each  having  interests  differing  from  the  others  and  each 
looking  toward  the  central  government  for  the  furtherance  of  its  well-being.  Obviously 
some  force  stronger  than  economic  sectionalism  prevented  the  appearance  of  a  multi¬ 
plicity  of  parties.  That  such  a  force  can  be  found  in  the  two-party  tradition  inherited 
from  England  is  hardly  probable  though  the  influence  of  that  tradition  was  doubtless  of 
importance.  The  war  between  England  and  France,  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
played  its  part  in  dividing  American  sentiment  into  two  phases,  as  Americans  sympathized 
with  one  or  the  other  of  the  belligerents.  Perhaps  the  chief  reason  for  the  appearance  of 
two  parties  in  the  eighteen  twenties  was  the  peculiar  character  of  the  central  government 
set  up  by  the  Constitution.  The  framers  of  that  instrument,  under  the  apprehension  of 
tyranny  and  under  the  influence  of  the  theories  of  Montesquieu,  the  French  philosophical 
historian  (1689-1755),  had  created  a  federal  government  divided  into  three  separate 
branches  and  had  given  each  certain  checks  over  the  activities  of  the  others.  So  prone 
were  the  executive  and  legislative  departments  to  disagree  over  important  issues  that 
some  outside  extra-legal  agency  was  needed  to  facilitate  harmony  between  them.  A 
national  political  party  with  its  organization  and  discipline  formed  an  effective  instru¬ 
ment  for  holding  the  President  and  his  party  supporters  in  Congress  to  the  same  general 
policy.  A  coalition  of  small  parties  would  not  have  sufficient  permanence  or  strength  of 
organization  and  discipline.  Until  some  radical  change  is  made  in  the  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States,  the  two-party  system  seems  likely  to  remain  fixed  in  Ameri¬ 
can  political  mores.  Its  definite  adoption,  however,  in  the  administration  of  Andrew 
Jackson,  did  not  mean  that  sectionalism  or  sectional  antagonisms  were  dead. 

Side  by  side  with  the  expansion  to  the  Pacific  coast  during  the  first  half  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  went  the  growth  of  sectional  dissention  within  the  nation.  The  trouble 
arose  from  contrasts  between  the  North  and  the  South  that  were,  in  the  last  analysis, 
the  outgrowth  of  climatic  differences.  North  of  the  Ohio  were  the  varied  conditions  of 
the  temperate  zone;  to  the  south  of  it  conditions  approached  the  sub-tropical.  In  the 
heart  of  the  cotton  and  sugar  country  where  white  men  coidd  not  work  efficiently  at 
manual  tasks  negro  slaves  supplied  the  necessary  labor.  The  greater  efficiency  of  the 
slave  when  handled  in  gangs  led  to  the  growth  of  the  plantation  system,  a  mode  of 
agriculture  that  was  further  stimulated  by  the  cheapness  of  land  in  the  new  country 
and  by  the  need  for  the  constant  substitution  of  virgin  soil  in  place  of  fields  worn  out  by 
cropping.  When  in  1793  the  invention  of  the  cotton  gin  established  cotton  as  the  staple 
crop  of  the  South  (see  Vol.  Ill),  the  plantation  system  with  its  slave  labor  was  firmly 
fixed  and  practically  universalized.  The  only  areas  into  which  it  did  not  advance  were 
the  upland  valleys  of  the  Appalachians  and  the  lowland  regions  where  the  soil  was  sandy 
and  infertile. 

The  plantation  brought  about  a  definite  and  permanent  social  stratification.  At  the 
top  was  the  planter  and  at  the  bottom  the  slave.  Between  the  two  were  grades  of  lesser 
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whites  and  free  blacks.  The  southern  civilization  carried  into  the  nineteenth  century 
many  of  the  traditions  of  the  eighteenth;  it  was  aristocratic  to  the  core.  Its  outstanding 
characteristics  were  differences  in  wealth,  social  position,  and  political  power. 

In  sharp  contrast  was  the  democracy  of  the  Northwest,  built  also  upon  agriculture. 
The  small  farmer  of  the  northern  half  of  the  Ohio  valley  was  the  economic  and  political 
equal  of  his  neighbor.  In  the  communities  where  he  lived,  democracy  was  as  inevitable 
as  cultivating  the  land.  Here  slave  labor  was  economically  so  inefficient  that  the  pro¬ 
hibition  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787  (No.  336)  was  hardly  needed.  In  the  northern  states, 
east  of  the  Alleghenies,  commercial  and  industrial  enterprises  were  rapidly  developing. 
But,  although  they  were  causing  an  unequal  distribution  of  wealth,  they  were  not  as  yet 
seriously  modifying  the  general  ideal  of  democracy. 

In  the  young  United  States,  therefore,  two  civilizations  had  appeared:  one  agri¬ 
cultural,  commercial,  and  industrial,  with  its  political  institutions  founded  on  democracy; 
the  other  almost  solely  agricultural,  with  its  social  and  political  life  colored  by  aristocracy. 
Both  civilizations,  in  the  beginning,  supported  the  central  government  and  favored 
national  expansion.  Three  factors  made  for  discord.  The  first  was  the  inevitable  dis¬ 
like  of  the  people  of  each  section  for  the  different  institutions  and  ideals  of  the  other. 
This  was  particularly  true  in  the  North,  where  the  dislike  of  slavery  grew  to  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  a  moral  crusade.  The  second  was  disparity  in  growth  of  population,  a  con¬ 
dition  which  threatened  the  equality  of  the  South  with  the  North  in  the  councils  of  the 
nation.  This  led  to  the  development  of  an  interpretation  of  the  Constitution  which 
would  make  that  instrument  more  effective  in  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  a  minority  — 
Calhoun’s  theory  of  nullification  (Nos.  546,  548).  The  third  and  probably  the  most 
important  factor  was  the  competition  of  the  two  civilizations  for  the  unsettled  public 
domain.  Northerners,  naturally,  wished  to  exclude  the  obnoxious  institution  of  slavery 
from  the  new  country  and  Southerners,  quite  as  naturally,  desired  to  increase  the  area 
of  their  section  as  much  as  possible.  The  sectional  struggle  became  most  acute  on  the 
climatic  borderline  where  the  states  of  Missouri  and  Kansas  were  established.  This 
competition  for  the  national  domain  ultimately  brought  on  the  Civil  War  (see  Vol.  VII). 

It  is  perhaps  easier  to  understand  why  the  South  wished  to  abandon  the  Union  than 
why  the  North  desired  to  compel  it  to  stay.  The  Southerner  who  squarely  faced  the 
facts  saw  clearly  that  his  very  civilization  was  menaced;  that  the  North  wished  to  and 
was  able  to  put  slavery  on  the  way  to  ultimate  extinction.  He  believed  that  the  residt 
in  his  own  section  would  be  a  social  revolution,  the  consequences  of  which  no  man  could 
foresee.  His  home,  his  wife  and  daughters,  the  whole  structure  of  his  society  would  be 
confronted  by  a  black  menace  if  the  slaves  should  gain  their  freedom  and  feel  the  power 
that  lay  in  their  numbers.  If  this  were  to  be  the  price  that  he  must  pay  for  loyalty  to 
the  Union,  he  would  fight,  if  need  be,  for  southern  freedom.  Why,  he  asked,  if  the 
Northerner  so  deeply  disliked  southern  institutions,  should  the  North  not  be  willing  to 
let  the  South  go  in  peace?  Why  undertake  a  fratricidal  war  to  compel  an  unwilling 
section  to  remain  within  a  Union  that  threatened  to  tear  in  shreds  its  whole  social  fabric? 

The  answer  is  not  easy.  In  the  North,  as  the  country  had  expanded,  the  spirit  of 
nationalism  had  grown.  Webster  had  preached  it  in  his  great  orations;  Clay  had  woven 
it  into  the  compromises  with  which  he  was  associated;  economic  interchange  had  knit 
the  nation  into  an  ever  closer  union.  If  the  South  left  the  Union,  this  nation  would  be 
deeply,  irreparably  wounded.  Was  such  to  be  the  end  of  the  dreams  of  the  men  who 
had  fought  and  labored  to  make  America  free  and  to  establish  its  independence?  North¬ 
erners,  already  angered  at  the  South  for  wrongs  they  believed  the  “  slaveocracy  ”  had 
committed,  could  not  stand  calmly  by  and  permit  this  colossal  injury  to  their  country. 
National  patriotism  was,  therefore,  enlisted  against  the  Southerner.  Many  men  in  the 
North  joined  the  Union  armies  to  free  the  black  man.  The  battle  was  joined  with  idealism 
burning  bright  on  both  sides.  The  time  of  America’s  greatest  testing  was  at  hand. 

Ralph  H.  Gabriel 


CHAPTER  I 


POLITICS  OF  THE  COLONIES 


THE  English  colonists  who  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  to  found  homes  in  the  New  World  brought  with  them  as  a  part  of 
their  cultural  heritage  the  political  ideas  and  traditions  of  England.  In  fact 
they  considered  themselves  as  much  Englishmen  when  living  in  Virginia  as  though 
they  were  in  Kent.  With  this  thought  they  adjusted  themselves  as  best  they  could 
to  the  new  environment.  The  task  was  arduous;  forests  had  to  be  cleared,  lands  made 
fit  for  the  cultivation  of  staple  crops,  the  Indians  appeased  or  conquered,  pestilence 
overcome.  There  was  no  leisure  for  political  speculation,  no  occasion  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  novel  political  institutions.  Of  necessity  life  in  the  wilderness  was  simple  and 
the  governmental  needs  of  the  primitive  communities  were  slight. 

By  the  eighteenth  century  the  country  had  become  more  settled,  communities  were 
larger  and  more  complex,  and  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  colonies  was  one  of  stability 
rather  than  of  a  desperate  struggle  for  existence.  Division  of  labor  gradually  appeared  as 
the  artisan  and  even  the  professional  man  began  to  specialize  each  on  his  own  calling.  In 
such  circumstances  the  problem  of  regulating  the  affairs  of  American  communities 
became  more  difficult.  Order  must  be  maintained  within,  and  a  militia  system  must 
be  built  up  as  a  protection  against  Indian  raids.  As  property  increased  in  amount 
and  in  value,  property  rights  were  in  need  of  ever  sharper  definition.  The  regulation  of 
social  relations  and  the  punishment  of  crime  became  steadily  more  difficult  as  hamlets 
grew  into  villages  and  villages  into  towns.  In  the  solution  of  these  problems  English 
law  and  precedent  governed.  Inevitably  the  colonists  brought  the  common  law  of 
England  to  bear  upon  the  legal  questions  which  confronted  them. 

Quite  naturally  in  the  growth  of  the  American  communities  elements  appeared 
in  the  population  each  having  its  own  special  interest.  In  Virginia,  for  instance,  there 
grew  up  a  sharp  contrast  between  the  tobacco  planters  of  the  coast  and  the  small  farmers 
of  the  frontier.  Such  economic  and  social  differences  were  the  foundation  for  most  of 
the  political  disputes  within  the  colonies.  In  some  settlements,  like  Maryland  or 
Massachusetts,  religious  questions  caused  contention.  Side  by  side  with  these  internal 
controversies  were  questions  regarding  the  relation  of  the  colony  to  the  mother  country. 

As  one  generation  followed  another,  the  children  and  grandchildren  of  the  pioneers 
had  come  more  and  more  to  look  upon  their  governments  as  indigenous  and  as  agencies 
created  for  service,  not  by  imperial  command  but  by  colonial  desire.  Royal  instructions 
that  proved  unworkable  were  likely  to  be  disregarded,  or  modified  to  fit  colonial  needs; 
and,  under  pressure  from  local  conditions,  the  old  institutions  were  molded  into  some¬ 
thing  new.  So  there  developed  around  these  native  growths  loyalties  which  were  sensitive 
to  and  ready  to  resist  encroachment  and  dictation  from  beyond  the  seas.  Meanwhile 
this  colonial  tendency  was  little  regarded  in  the  mother  country.  As  a  result,  when  a 
crisis  came,  the  imperial  government  was  ill  informed  as  to  the  probable  American 
reaction  to  some  of  the  laws  which  it  had  passed. 
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1  John  Winthrop,  1588-1649,  from  a  portrait  by  a  pupil  of  Anthony 
van  Dyck  (1599-1641)  in  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  Worcester 


2  John  Cotton,  1585-1652,  engraving  by  H.  W.  Smith,  after  the 
portrait,  painted  about  1735,  by  John  Smibert  (1684-1751),  owned 
by  John  E.  Thayer,  Lancaster,  Mass. 


THE  PURITANS 

Unable  to  wrest  control  of  the  Established  Church  in  England  from  the  moderates  and  desirous  of  cleansing 
religious  worship  of  the  trappings  of  popery,  the  Puritans  sought  a  country  where  they  might,  as  Winthrop 
expressed  it,  “live  under  a  due  form  of  government,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical.”  Able  and  astute  men  of 
affairs,  such  as  John  Winthrop,  and  men  of  stanch  Puritan  precepts,  such  as  John  Cotton,  came  to  the  New 
World,  not  to  found  an  asylum  for  the  persecuted,  but  to  establish  a  Bible  Commonwealth  in  which  they 
should  hold  the  commanding  positions.  To  these  men,  Massachusetts  Bay  was  to  be  a  “bulwark  against 
the  kingdom  of  anti-Christ”  then  threatening  to  engulf  Europe  —  a  community  shaped  in  accordance 

with  Puritan  theory.  By  the  mere  transfer  to  the  New  World,  the 
charter  of  a  trading  company  known  as  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Company  was  turned  into  the  constitution  of  a  commonwealth.  The 
members  of  the  Company  became  the  voters  of  the  colony.  (See  also 
Vol.  I,  Chapter  X,  Pilgrims  and  Puritans  in  New  England.)  The 
suffrage  was  confined  to  the  orthodox  Puritans;  administration  of  the 
laws  was  vested  in  a  group  of  ministers  and  such  lay  leaders  as  were 
sympathetic  with  theocratic  principles. 
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3  Title-page  of  the  unique  copy  printed  in  1648, 
owned  by  Henry  E.  Huntington,  in  the  New 
York  Public  Library 


COMMON  LAW 

Though  the  charter  of  1629  provided  that  colonial  laws  should 
conform  to  the  laws  of  England,  in  practice  the  magistrates  were 
fond  of  relying  upon  the  precedents  of  the  Old  Testament.  This 
caused  dissatisfaction  and  uncertainty  as  to  the  law.  After  much 
hesitation,  the  theocracy  permitted  the  drafting  and  promulgation 
of  a  code  of  laws  —  the  Body  of  Liberties  of  1641  — wherein  a  man 
might  find  his  rights  and  duties  set  forth  in  definite  form.  This  code 
and  subsequent  laws,  compiled  by  Nathaniel  Ward,  embodied  much 
of  English  common  law,  but  also  many  principles  gleaned  from  the 
Bible.  Narrow  as  it  was,  the  code  thus  early  established  the  cardinal 
rule  of  civil  society  in  America,  that  government  is  the  reign  of  law 
and  not  of  autocratic  caprice. 
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4  From  the  mural  painting  A  New  England  Town  Meeting,  by  Max  Bohm  (1868-1923)  In  the  Cuyahoga  County  Courthouse,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


TOWN  MEETINGS  REGULATE  LOCAL  AFFAIRS 
The  theocratic  exclusiveness  of  early  New  England  is  in  no  manner  better  illustrated  than  in  the  town 
government.  As  the  ungracious  soil  near  the  coast  was  taken  up,  the  colonists  began  to  search  for  more 
fertile  areas.  The  discovery  of  the  Connecticut  led  some  pastors  to  emigrate  westward  with  their  flocks. 
In  the  valley,  towns  sprang  up  around  the  village  church.  Town  meetings,  composed  of  all  qualified  voters, 
that  is,  of  all  church  members,  were  held  in  the  vestry  to  regulate  local  matters.  And  regulations  were  numer¬ 
ous.  The  early  Puritan  examined  minutely  into  the  concerns  of  his  neighbors.  Strangers,  frivolous  actions, 
oddities  of  dress  and  many  matters  of  similar  character,  were  the  object  of  disapproving  by-laws. 


5  From  the  painting  Sir  William  Berkeley  Signing  the  Capitulation  of  Virginia,  by  Howard  Pyle  (1853-iyii),  iur  nooj.u# 
Wilson,  A  History  of  the  American  People,  1901.  ©  Harper  &  Bros. 

VIRGINIA’S  ROYALIST  GOVERNOR  WITHDRAWS,  1652 


The  sturdy  colonial  spirit  is  well  shown  by  happenings  in  early  ^  irginia.  In  1649,  Charles  I  was  beheaded, 
Cromwell  and  the  Puritans  became  the  rulers  of  England.  Virginia  and  her  Governor,  Sir  William  Berkeley, 
were  royalist  in  sympathy  and  proclaimed  their  allegiance  to  Charles  II.  I  arhament,  in  retaliation,  pro¬ 
hibited  trade  with  the  recalcitrant  colony,  and  in  1651  dispatched  commissioners  —  including  Berkeley’s 
foes,  Claiborne  and  Bennett  — to  compel  its  submission.  Berkeley  blustered  and  talked  of  resistance;  but 
the  planters  wanted  peace  and  freedom  of  trade.  The  Governor  was  pushed  into  signing  articles  of  surrender, 
and  withdrew  to  private  life.  For  eight  years  Virginia,  under  Claiborne  and  Richard  Bennett,  was  almost  an 
independent  republic. 
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AN  ACT 

FOR  THE 

Advancing  and  Regulating 
OF  THE 

TRADE 


OF  THIS 

Commonwealth. 


Die  Jovis,  PrinjoAugufti,  1650. 


'bj  tit  Fvlimtnt ,  Tfat  thk  AS  it  ftrtbviti  fritted 
Hen:  Scobell,  Cleric.  Parliament!. 


L«*dtny  Printed  by  Edwsrd  Hmbttd  and  Fieldy  Printers  to 
the  Parliament  of  E^gUiUy  1650. 


6  Title-page  of  the  Navigation  Act,  1650,  in  the 
New  York  Public  Library 


C97°) 

Ur  Ordinance*,  Order*,  Grants,  Patents  and  Conlhtu- 
tions  of  the  fevetal  Companies  of  Merchants,  and  Handi¬ 
crafts  men,  to  the  end  that  if  any  of  them  tend  ro  the  hurt 
of  the  Publique,they  may  be  laid  down,  tnfuchmaner  as 
the  Parliament  (hall  think  fit. 

HleVrntkly,  They  are  to  confidcr  the  great  Trade  of  Fiih- 
ing,  and  that  not  oncly  upon  theCoaftsof  England  and 
Ireland,  but  I  ikewife  of  1/tlnndfinrnUnd,  Newfound- Land  and 
Ncw-ErgW,  orelfwherc,  and  to  take  care  that  the  Fifher- 
men  may  be  encouraged  to  go  on  in  thtic  Labors,  to  the 
encreafcof  Shipping  and  Mariners. 

Twlltblj  They  are  to  take  into  their  confederation  the 
Enghfii  Plantations  in  Amirka  or  elfwhere,and  to  advife 
how  thofe  Plantations  may  be  bell  managed,  and  made 
moll  ufcfut  for  this  Commonwealth  and  how  the  Com¬ 
modities  chercofmay  be  lo  multiplied  and  improved, as  (if 
it  bepofstblelthofc  Plantations  alone  may  fupply  thefem- 
monwralth  of  England  with  whatfbever  it  necelfarily  wants. 

2n®  they  arc  hereby  require®, Xljat  as  foon  as 
they  bate  maturelp  confibcreoano  rcfolbcb  upon 
any  material  part  oi  point  of  thefe  ^nftnittlons, 
or  that  they  babe  thought  oj  atbifcb  of  any  thing 
btfiDts,  Which  they  m  their  luogcments  may  fup= 
pofe  tobcabbantagtoustothc  Tlbbauccniciitof 
iraoc.that  they  tettifit  tlic  parliament  or  Cornu 
cclof  S>tate  thereof  from  time  to  rime  .to  the  cun 
that  the  parliament  oz  Conned  of  smite  may 
gibe  fuel)  Oibcr  thereupon,  asihtym  their  toit 
noms  fliall  thins  to  be  mollfitaiinrcafoiiablr. 

3Hi®  they  art  hereby  require®,  not  ouclv  to  tahe 
theft  pjefent  fjnftructions  into  their  fpccOy  coin 
liberation;  butibhat other 'JuftriittiousojCotu 
finerations  toitctrnmg  SLraoc  (hall  be  hcrcaftec 
tranfmitte®  to  them  by  the  parliament  01  Conns 
tel  of  State,  they  arc  fctioufly  to  abbife  thereof, 
an®  to  return  their  Opinions  an®  2®bitrs  thcrc= 
upon  to  the  parliament  oi  Couutel  of  £>tatc 

Ibitl) 


7  Specimen  page  of  the  Navigation  Act,  1650 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  BRITISH  COLONIAL  POLICY 
But  now  new  influences  were  at  work  in  England.  Cromwell  and  the  merchants  were  taking  steps  to  secure 
the  self-sufficiency  of  the  English  trading  empire,  and  its  dominance  over  such  rivals  as  the  Dutch.  In  the 
Navigation  Acts  of  1650  and  1651  England  aimed  to  cripple  Holland  by  shutting  off  her  carrying  trade 
with  the  colonies,  a  policy  which  led  to  the  first  war  with  the  Dutch.  The  colonies  were  to  be  parts  of 
“one  embodied  commonwealth  whose  head  and  center”  was  England.  Had  Cromwell  been  in  a  position 
lo  enforce  this  policy,  the  colonies  might  have  objected.  But  domestic  troubles  kept  him  occupied;  and 
the  spirit  of  independence  throve  unchecked  and  almost  unnoticed,  beyond  the  Atlantic. 
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Title-page  of  the  Navigation  Act,  1651,  In  the 
New  York  Public  Library 
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11  James,  Duke  of  York,  1633-1701,  from  the  portrait  by  Sir  Peter 
Lely  (1618-80)  at  St.  James’  Palace,  London 


COMMERCIAL  POLICY  AFTER  THE 
RESTORATION 

The  compliance  of  England,  however,  was  not  the  result  of 
weakness  but  of  tact.  The  Restoration  freed  the  energies 
of  Englishmen  from  domestic  trials;  the  notion  of  a  self- 
sufficient  nation-state  received  renewed  support.  Mercan¬ 
tilism  was  the  dominant  theory  of  the  day.  The  slave 
trade  was  developed.  The  Navigation  Acts  were  confirmed, 
committees  on  foreign  trade  and  the  plantations  were  estab¬ 
lished.  Rivalry  with  the  Dutch  brought  war;  New  Nether- 
land  was  wrested  from  them  (see  Vol.  I,  p.  235)  and  granted 
to  the  Duke  of  York;  Carolina  was  founded  under  Clarendon, 
Ashley,  and  others.  (See  Vol.  I,  pp.  263-69.)  The  business 
men  were  in  the  saddle.  Men  like  Edward  Hyde  and  the 
King’s  brother,  James,  guided  England  along  the  lines  of 
Cromwell’s  policy. 

VHI — 2 


12  Edward  Hyde,  first.  Earl  of  Clarendon,  1609-74,  from 
the  engraved  portrait  In  the  Emmet  Collection,  New  York 
Public  Library,  after  the  portrait,  1674,  by  Sir  Peter  Lely 


MASSACHUSETTS  PROTESTS  LOYALTY 
TO  THE  KING 

With  the  return  of  the  King,  in  1660,  persons  unfriendly 
to  Puritan  New  England  came  back  to  power.  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  suspicious  of  the  developing  colonial  policy  and 
fearful  for  her  cherished  privileges,  tried  to  divert  royal 
hostility  by  protestations  of  loyalty  to  Charles  II.  The 
Humble  Petition  and  Address  was  followed  by  the  dispatch 
of  agents  to  appease  the  King  for  the  action  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  in  harboring  the  regicides  who  had  condemned 
Charles  I.  In  1662  these  agents  returned  with  a  gracious 
answer,  and  for  the  nonce  all  was  well. 


The  Humble 

PETITION 

AND 

ADDRESS 

Of  the  General  Court  fitting  at 
Eoflon  in  J\(ev>-England, 

UNTO 

The  High  and  Mighty 
PRINCE 

CHARLES 

THE  SECOND. 

And  prefented  unto  Hi&  Moft-Gracious 
Majefty  Feb.  it.  1 660. 


Printed  ia  the  Year  1660. 


10  Title-page  of  The  Humble  Petition  and  Address  .  .  . 
unto  Prince  Charles  the  Second,  In  the  New  York  Public 
Library 
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CHARLES  II 
GRANTS 
CHARTERS  TO 
CONNECTICUT  AND 
RHODE  ISLAND 
The  large  design  of  a 
self-sufficient  nation¬ 
state  required  that  the 
far-flung  colonies  should 
be  more  continuously 
and  uniformly  adminis¬ 
tered.  They  were  to  be 
managed  as  a  whole,  as 
a  unit  for  contributing 
to  the  welfare  of  the 

realm.  Furthermore,  the  colonies  must  be,contented  and  prosperous.  Hence,  the  court  did  not  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  demands  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  for  charters.  These  colonies,  unprotected  by  such  a 
document,  had  suffered  from  the  domineering  tactics  of  Massachusetts.  As  a  rebuke  to  the  latter,  and  as  a 
means  of  consolidating  the  colonies,  Charles  II  was  easily  persuaded 
to  grant  Connecticut  a  charter  which  merged  with  the  older  colony 
the  colony  of  New  Haven.  Two  years  later,  a  similar  constitution 
was  granted  to  Rhode  Island.  Under  these  charters  substantial 
freedom  in  local  matters  was  attained. 


The  Connecticut  Charter,  1662,  from  the  original  In  the  State  Library,  Hartford,  Conn. 


VIRGINIA  ARISTOCRATS 
Assisting  the  popular  Berkeley  and  his 
council  were  the  burgesses,  representing  the 
freemen  of  the  colony.  The  three  joined 
to  form  a  lawmaking  assembly  wherein 
all  cooperated  to  further  the  interests  of 
Virginia.  This  harmony  was  promoted  by 
the  dominant  power  possessed  by  the  royal 
Governor.  Ties  of  loyalty,  of  social  caste, 
of  the  advantages  coming  from  public 
office,  bound  to  him  the  large  planters 
sitting  as  burgesses.  The  local  vestries, 
whose  membership  came  to  be  filled  by 
cooptation  (selection),  were  manned  by 
friends  of  the  Governor.  Controlled  by  an 
autocratic  and  aging  Governor,  a  well-oiled 
machine  operated  smoothly  and,  apparently,  with  hearty  popular  endorsement.  But  the  folk  on  the  western 
frontier  began  to  find  this  government  not  always  to  tlieir  interest. 


15  From  the  painting  A  Virginia  Vestry  Meeting  After  the  Restoration,  by  F.  Louia 
Mora  (1874-),  for  Woodrow  Wilson,  A  History  of  the  American  People,  1901. 
©  Harper  &  Bros. 


THE  RESTORATION  IN  VIRGINIA 
Of  all  the  continental  colonies,  Virginia  most  readily  fell  in  with  the 
colonial  plan  of  England.  More  than  most  of  them,  she  regarded  the 
interregnum  as  a  break  with  the  past.  The  Restoration  was  for 
the  “Dominion  ”  a  return  to  the  former  agreeable  intimacy  with  Eng¬ 
land.  Berkeley  was  welcomed  as  Governor;  the  Anglican  and  the 
Cavalier  again  controlled  the  public  power  and  held  the  public  offi¬ 
ces.  The  decade  following  1660  was  for  Virginia  one  of  peace  and 
prosperity.  Such  good  times  benefited  particularly  the  ruling  social 
class,  the  large  planters  of  the  tidewater  counties,  who  took  pride  in 
imitating  the  splendor  and  the  arrogance  of  the  Restoration  court. 


14  Seal  of  Virginia  after  the  Restoration,  from  a 
photograph  of  the  seal  used  on  a  proclamation, 
1698,  in  the  Public  Record  Office,  London,  courtesy 
of  the  Virginia  State  Library 
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THE  BACON  REBELLION 
With  the  passage  of  time,  flaws  began  to  appear.  Berkeley 
and  his  clique  became  arrogant  and  avaricious.  His  large 
powers  of  appointment  secured  the  compliance  of  central 
and  local  officials  in  his  personal  rule.  Accounts  were  rarely 
audited.  Colonial  defenses  were  suffered  to  deteriorate. 
Meanwhile,  the  back-country  had  been  filling  with  persons 
who  became  imbued  with  the  hardy  self-reliance  of  the 
frontiersman.  When  Berkeley,  in  1675-76,  hesitated  for  ten 
months  to  render  them  aid  against  Indian  depredations,  the 
men  of  the  upper  counties  took  matters  into  their  own  hands. 
Led  by  Nathaniel  Bacon,  a  sensitive  young  enthusiast  of  good 
social  standing,  volunteer  levies  repelled  the  Indians.  When 
Berkeley  attempted  to  denounce  such  patriotic  but  un¬ 
authorized  conduct,  the  Assembly  elected  Bacon  commander- 
in-chief.  The  Governor  refused  to  sign  the  commission; 
whereupon  Bacon,  with  five  hundred  men,  marched  upon 
Jamestown  and  by  intimidation  secured  from  the  haughty 
Berkeley  the  desired  document.  What  began  as  a  necessary 
move  for  self-defense  was  drifting  toward  rebellion. 


16  Governor  Berkeley  and  the  Insurgents,  from  W.  A.  Crafts. 
Pioneers  in  the  Settlement  of  America,  Boston,  1876,  drawing 
by  W.  L.  Sheppard  (1833-1912) 

GOVERNOR  BERKELEY  IS  DEFIED 
BY  BACON’S  MEN 

As  soon  as  the  popular  leader  had  withdrawn 
to  fight  the  Indians,  Berkeley  took  steps  to 
raise  troops  against  him.  Hearing  of  this. 
Bacon  returned  to  Middle  Plantation  (now 
Williamsburg)  and  issued  a  call  for  a  conven¬ 
tion  of  his  supporters.  With  this  call  was  issued 
a  “Declaration  of  the  People”  wherein  Bacon 
vigorously  arraigned  the  Berkeley  administra¬ 
tion.  The  Governor  and  his  official  family  were 
called  traitors,  and  all  good  men  and  true  were 
summoned  to  aid  in  seizing  “what  Spounges 
have  suckt  up  the  publique  treasure”  and  in 
such  manifold  way  abused  entrusted  powers. 
Bacon  prevailed  upon  those  attending  the 
Williamsburg  Convention  to  subscribe  to  an 
oath  which  came  dangerously  near  being  a 
breach  of  allegiance  to  the  Crown.  The 
planters  and  freemen  assented  because  of  the 
high-handed  conduct  of  the  enraged  Berkeley. 

Bacon’s  signature  to  this  document,  “Gen1 
by  consent  of  ye  People,”  is  probably  the  first 
instance  of  the  public  enunciation  of  a  principle 
which  was  to  live  and  ultimately  to  reach  its 
full  fruition  in  the  shaping  of  the  government 
of  a  free  people. 
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THE  REBELLION  COLLAPSES 
AT  BACON’S  DEATH 

Against  Berkeley,  now  in  Jamestown,  a  small  force 
moved  under  Bacon.  Rather  than  fight,  the  Governor 
withdrew;  and  Bacon  entered  the  town.  Fearing 
attack,  he  burned  it  to  the  ground.  While  proceeding 
to  gather  more  support  from  the  tidewater  counties,  he 
suddenly  died,  and  the  rebellion  collapsed.  Berkeley 
returned  to  power,  using  it  to  wreak  vindictive  ven¬ 
geance  upon  those  who  had  thwarted  his  tyranny. 


A  BRITISH  COMMISSION  INVESTIGATES 
THE  VIRGINIA  REBELLION 
News  of  the  disturbance  reached  England  just  in  time 
to  prevent  the  granting  to  Virginia  of  a  charter  which 
might  have  secured 


her  even  greater 
autonomy.  At  once 
the  home  authorities 
took  measures  to 
handle  the  crisis. 
Berkeley  was  ordered 
home;  a  commission 
of  inquiry  was  sent 
out.  This  body,  on 
reaching  Virginia 
early  in  1677,  found 
Bacon  dead,  and  the 
inhabitants  both  loyal 
to  the  Crown  and 
bitter  against  Berkeley’s  autocratic  system.  Yet,  though  a  variety  of  re¬ 
forms  in  the  direction  of  liberalism  were  mooted,  little  was  done.  The  old 
privileged  officialdom,  somewhat  chastened  by  their  late  experience,  resumed 
control.  The  rebellion  gave  evidence,  however,  of  the  ease  with  which 
resistance  to  bad  government  might  turn  into  resistance  to  the  Crown. 


18  From  the  painting  The  Burning  of  Jamestown,  by  Howard  Pyle 
for  Woodrow  Wilson,  A  History  of  the  American  People,  1901. 
©  Harper  &  Bros. 


STRANGE  NEWS 


FROM 


VIRGINIA* 


Being  a  full  and  true 


ACCOUNT 

OF  THE 

LIFE  DEATH 

OF 

atbanael  'Bacon  E (quite. 

Who  was  the  only  Caufe  and  Original  of  all  the  late 
Troubles  in  that  COUNTRY. 

With  a  full  Relation  of  all  the  Accidents  which  have 
happened  in  the  late  War  there  between  the 
Chriftians  and  Indians. 


LONDON. ; 

Printed  for  William  Harr'ny  next  door  to  the  Turn- 
Stile  without  Moor-gate .  i  6jj, 

19  Title-page  from  a  facsimile  of  the 
original  issue,  1677,  in  the  New  York 
Public  Library 


20  Obverse  side  of  Oak  Tree  and  Willow  Tree  Shillings,  and  Obverse  and  Reverse  sides  of  Pine  Tree  Shilling,  all  of  date  1652, 

from  original  Massachusetts  coins  in  the  collection  of  the  American  Numismatic  Society,  New  York 


MASSACHUSETTS  SHOWS  SIGNS  OF  INDEPENDENCE 
To  bring  Massachusetts  within  the  scope  of  the  colonial  policy  now  developing  was  less  easy.  The  exclusive 
theocracy  of  Boston  was  composed  of  vigorous  and  able  men,  jealous  of  their  rights  under  the  charter.  There 
was  little  liking  for  Stuart  principles;  full  fifteen  months  passed  before  Charles  II  was  proclaimed  King  in 
Boston.  But  grievances  against  their  government  were  being  forcefully  presented  at  Court.  Massachusetts 
in  1652  was  coining  its  own  currency,  issuing  proclamations  in  its  own  name,  and  in  other  ways  violating  the 
charter  and  “accroaching  royal  power.”  Diplomacy  dictated  caution.  In  1662  Simon  Bradstreet  and  the 
Reverend  John  Norton  were  dispatched  to  England  to  counter  the  complaints  and  to  represent  the  loyalty 
of  the  people. 
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SIMON  BRADSTREET,  1603-97,  SENT  TO  ENGLAND 
AS  COLONIAL  AGENT 

Bradstreet’s  selection  for  this  mission  was  prompted  by  the  hope 
that  an  appearance  of  submissiveness  might  preserve  the  cherished 
privileges  of  the  colony.  Yet  Bradstreet  was  one  of  the  official  class; 
he  held  public  office  without  interruption  from  1632  until  the  charter 
was  annulled  in  1684.  Furthermore,  the  General  Court  reminded 
their  agents  that  “you  shall  not  engage  us  by  any  act  of  yours  to 
anything  which  may  be  prejudicial  to  our  present  standing  according 
to  patent.’’  Such  embassies  surely  could  not  solve  the  problem. 
Nor  did  the  Commission  sent  to  the  colony  in  1664  succeed  in 
breaking  the  obstinacy  of  Endicott,  Bellingham,  and  their  colleagues. 
Foreign  entanglements  forced  England  for  a  time  to  acquiesce. 


21  From  the  portrait,  artist  unknown,  in  the 
Senate  Chamber,  Massachusetts  State  House, 
Boston 


THE  KING  REVOKES  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  CHARTER 
Massachusetts  continued  on  her  disobedient  course.  Making 
concessions  where  necessary,  more  in  form  than  substance,  she 
nevertheless  resisted  the  continued  efforts  of  the  English  merchant 
and  lawyer  to  bring  her  within  the  commercial  union  established  by 
the  Acts  of  Trade.  That  system  stirred  the  opposition  of  powerful 
interests  in  the  colony,  an  opposition  that  sentiments  of  loyalty  alone  could  not  overcome.  Strict  measures 
of  enforcement  were  needed.  Hence  Edward  Randolph  was  sent  out  as  royal  collector  of  customs;  but,  as 
h^  was  forced  to  rely  upon  local  aid  in  his  work,  his  efforts  were  fruitless.  Behind  the  bulwark  of  their  charter 
the  Governor  and  Company  continued  their  obstructive  tactics  till  the  situation  became  intolerable  to  the 
home  authorities.  By  1678  stern  measures  were  determined  upon.  In  1683  Randolph  was  dispatched  to 
Boston  with  a  quo  warranto  demanding  the  authority  under  which  Massachusetts  had  exercised  such  large 
powers  in  derogation  of  the  rights  of  the  Crown.  With  this  writ  he  carried  a  proclamation  from  Charles 
promising  liberal  treatment  in  case  of  submission.  But  the  colony,  though  greatly  troubled,  did  not  consider 
submitting.  Instead  they  interposed  technical  objections  to  the  writ.  In  this  move  they  succeeded.  But 
the  victory  was  temporary;  for  more  effective  and  more  drastic  steps  were  immediately  taken.  By  decree 
of  October  13,  1684,  the  Massachusetts  charter  was  “vacated,  cancelled  and  annihilated.’’ 


Ai  the  Court  at  WHITEHALL, 

The  aoth  of  July,  1683. 

Prefent 

The  Kings  moft  Excellent  Majefty, 


Lard  Jrcbbifboy  of  Canter¬ 
bury 

Lard  fcjxpT 
Lard  Present 
Lard  Prrvj  Seal 
Duke  of  Ormond 
Duke  of  Albemarle 
Earl  trf  Peter  borrow 
Earl  of  Sunderland 
Earl  of  Clarendon 


Earl  of  Bathe 
Earl  ef  Crave  a 
Earl  of  Aylesbury 
Earl  qf  Conway 
Vlfcmmt  FaJconberg 
Lord  Btfbop  of  London 
Lord  Dartmouth 
Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exche¬ 
quer 

Mr.  Chancellor  ef  the  Dutchy. 


He  Right  Honourable  the 
Lords  of  the  Committee  for 
Trade  and  Foreign  Plantati- 
I  ons,  having  this  day  Prefent - 
*-  ed  to  the  Board ,  a  Report 
(  concerning  New  England ,  togc- 
'  "  ther  with  the  Draught  of  a 

Declaration  from  His  Majefty,  to  the  Gover- 
ftoar  and  Company  of  the  JMaJfacbufettt  Say,  up- 
A  on 
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Proclamation  of  Charles  II  in  Re  Quo 
Warranto,  1683,  title-page  of  the  copy  in 
the  New  York  Public  Library 


<)) 

Charles  R. 


fcH  ARLES  the  Second 
by  the  Grace  of  God,  King 
of  England,  Scotland,  France 
and  Ireland ,  Defender  of 
the  Faidi,c*c.  To  all  to 
whom  theft:  Prefcncs  Hull 
come,  or  may  in  any  wife 
concern ,  Greeting.  Al¬ 
though  We  have  rhoughr  fit  to  Ifiiic  Our  Writ 
of  Quo  Warranto  againft  the  Charter  and  Privi- 
ledoes  Claimed  by  the  Govcrnour  and  Company 
of  the  Majfacbufetti  Bay  in  New  England,  by  reafon 
of  fome  Crimes  and  Mifdcmtnours  by  them 
Commirtcd Yet  Our  Will  and  Pleafure 


is,  and  We  do  hereby  Declare,  That  the  Private 
Intcrcftsand  Proprieties  of  all  Pcrfons  within  that 
Our  Colony,  fhall  be  Continued  and  Prefervcd 
to  them,  fo  that  no  man  fhall  receive  any  Pre¬ 
judice  in  his  Freehold  or  Eftate  ;  and  that  in  cafe 
the  faid  Corporation  of  the  Majfachufetts  Bay  fiiall 
before  further  Profecution  had  upon  the  laid  Quo 
Warranto ,  make  a  full  Submiflion,  and  entire  Rc- 
fignanon  to  Our  Plealiire,  We  will  then  Regu¬ 
late  their  Charter  in  fuch  manner  as  fhall  be  tor 
Our  Service,  and  the  good  of  that  Our  Colony, 
without  any  other  Alterations  then  fuel:  as  Wc 
fhall  find  needfary  for  the  better  Support  of  Our 
Government  there. 

And 


23  Order-in-Council,  1683,  to  proceed  with 
the  Quo  Warranto,  in  the  New  York  Fublic 
Library 


(4) 

And  We  do  hereby  further  Declare  and  Dired, 
That  all  thofe  Pcrfons  who  are  queftioned  in  or 
by  the  faid  Quo  Warranto,  and  fhall  go  about  to 
maintain  the  Suit  againft  Us,  fhall  make  their  De¬ 
fence  at  their  own  particular  Charge,  withouc 
any  help  by,  or  fpending  any  part  of  the  Publick. 
ScocK  of  Our  faid  Colony  -t  And  chat  as  well  thofe 
that  are  not  Freemen,  as  fucli  as  are  willing  to 
fubmit  to  Our  Pleafure,  fhall  be  Difcharged 
from  all  Rates,  Levies  and  Contributions  co- 
Vvards  the  Expence  of  the  faid  Suit,  both  in  their 
Pcrfons  and  Eftates.  And  Our  further  Pleafure 
is,  That  this  Our  Royal  Declaration  be  Publifh- 
ed  within  Our  faid  Colony,  that  none  may  pre¬ 
tend  ignorance  hereof. 

Oaten  under  Our  Signet  and  TQr/al  Sign  Manual  at 
Our  Court  at  Whitehall,  the  i6th  day  of  Ju¬ 
ly  »68j.  hi  the  Fi)>e  and  thirtieth  Tear  of  Our 
<l(eign> 

By  His  Majefties  Command. 

L.  Jenkins, 


LOTiVON,  ' 

Printed  by  the  Afligns  of  John  BiH  deceas'd  :  And 
by  Henry  Hills ,  and  Thtmuu  Newcomb ,  Printers 
to  the  Kings  moft  Excellent  Majefty,  168/. 


24  Second  page  of  Order-in-Council,  1683, 
In  the  New  York  Public  Library 
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MASSACHUSETTS  AND  NEIGHBORING 
COLONIES  UNITED  UNDER 
CENTRAL  CONTROL 

The  revocation  of  the  charter  was  only  the  first  and 
easiest  step  in  fulfilling  the  grand  plan  of  consolidating 
the  English  colonies  under  vigorous  central  control.  It 
remained  to  erect  in  New  England  a  governmental  structure 
strengthened  by  local  support.  At  once  Plymouth  colony 
was  joined  to  Massachusetts  Bay;  and  before  long  New 
Hampshire,  the  Narragansett  settlements,  and  Maine  were 
added  to  what  came  to  be  called  the  Dominion  of  New 
England.  On  Randolph’s  advice,  recognition  under  the 
new  arrangements  was  given  to  those  colonists,  now  growing 
in  number,  who  were  inclined  to  sympathize  with  the 
English  commercial  and  colonial  policy.  In  particular, 
Randolph  recommended  that  Joseph  Dudley,  the  son  of 
the  second  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  be  given  important 
office.  British  merchants  were  interested  in  more  effec¬ 
tive  colonial  control  because  of  the  profits  that  accrued 

25  Joseph  Dudley,  1647-1720,  Irom  the  portrait,  artist  un-  r  „  f I  frari;nr, 

known,  in  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  Boston  ironi  H.  la-VOrGa  Iraaing  position. 


DUDLEY  AS  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
COUNCIL  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 
Dudley’s  business  ties,  his  temperament, 
and  occasional  visits  to  England  in  an  effort 
to  conciliate  the  Crown  had  led  him  to  take 
a  favorable  view  of  the  new  policies.  The 
antipathy  which  his  attitude  aroused  against 
him  in  Massachusetts  is  indicated  in  the 
title  of  a  later  pamphlet.  The  Deplorable 
State  of  New  England  by  reason  of  a  Covetous 
and  Treacherous  Governor  and  Pusillanimous 
Counsellors.  Perhaps  a  later  Governor, 
Thomas  Hutchinson,  passed  the  surest  judg¬ 
ment  when  he  wrote:  “He  had  as  many 
virtues  as  can  consist  with  so  great  a  thirst 
for  honour  and  power.”  Randolph’s  efforts 
bore  fruit.  In  the  fall  of  1685  a  temporary 
government  over  New  England  was  estab¬ 
lished.  This  consisted  of  Dudley  as  Presi¬ 
dent,  Randolph  as  Secretary,  and  sixteen 
other  councillors  named  by  the  Crown. 
They  were  empowered  to  administer  the  laws 
of  England  and  of  the  colonies,  to  establish 
courts,  and  in  other  ways  to  maintain  royal 
authority  until  a  more  nearly  permanent 
scheme  could  be  devised.  In  the  following 
May,  with  no  outward  opposition,  this 
government  was  proclaimed  in  Boston  and 
immediately  proceeded  to  exert  its  authority. 
The  disputes  between  the  Crown  and  the 
people,  which  were  to  last  for  seventy  years, 
began  with  Dudley. 


PROCLAMATION 

Tie  l(£SlDiXTini  COVNClUotHiiMtaij'l  TmitorjlKOOTiAioa  of  NlW-ENtLAND  la  iMIRICfc 


vv 


HERE  AS  HiiMoft  Excellent  Majefty  crar  Soveralgn  LORD  TAMES  the  Second,  Ktar  of  Scot  laid,  Frmct 

and  Irtlmd.  Defender  of  the  Faith  &c.  by  COMMISSION  or  Letters  Pmtmt  under 'Hit  Great  Seal  of  Entlad,  bar-. 

Inn  O.r*  rh.  An.*  nf  AHsIm  >L.  . C  til.  O  - 1 l  ■  .  n  •  r  I  — «  , 


-  m  /  /»  - .  .... -  ,  ----  . ,  &  /  -  — ,  vuicinui  uiiiu  ill  c  n  i«F».rrw 

all  the  Iftands,  Rights  and  Member*  thereunto  appertaining  \  and  to  Order  Rule  and  GOVERN  the  fame  according  to  the  Ruin 
Methods  and  Regulations  lpecified  in  the  faid  Com, mjfon  :  Together  with  His  Majefties  Gracious  Indulgence  in  matters  of  Jtr/ifw*  * 
And  for  the  Execution  of  His  Royal  pleafurc  in  that  behalf,  His  Majefty  hath  been  pleafed  to  appoint  To  feth  Dudley  Efa  to  be  the 
irft’  PRESIDENT  of  Hit  MiirDi^c  Lirl  Cnurn/  t/tr  A  n  A Y nf  tlt-f-  kr,A  mF-nn.in.. .  .i..  off.. .  T.-i  >  ■  .. 


Bartholomew  Gidmy,  Jonsethdtt-Tyng,  Dudley  Brudjlra 
Colony  and  Territories. 

The  Prefdem  &  Council  therefore  being  convened  and  having  according  to  the  Dir  eft  ion  fit  Form  of  the  faid  Comraiflion,  taken  their 
Oathes  and  Entered  the  GOVERNMENT  aforefaid  -,  and  finding  it  needful,  that  fpeedy  &  effectual  Care  be  taken  for  the  Obferratt- 
on  of  His  Majefties  Commands,  and  particularly  for  the  Regulation  and  good  Government  of  the  Nurrogunfet  Countrey  or  Kinrs-Pro - 
-Jtnee,  which  hath  hitherto  been  un fettled.  They  the  faid  Prefdem  Jr  Conned  have  refolved  fceedily  to  erePl  and  fettle  a  conftatu  Court 
otReco’d  upon  the  place  -,  and  that  the  Present,  ■Dcfm)<rrefdem,  or  fome  others  of  the  Members  of  Hit  Majefties  Council  (hall  be 
prefer  to  give  all  ncccftary  Power  and  Directions  for  Efr.bltfttnp  His  Majefties.  Government  there, .and  Adtoiniftmion  of  Joftice  to 
All  His  Ma).ftics  Subjcfts  within  the  faid  NnrmeunfetCoumrey.  or  Kings- Province  and  all  the  If  And,,  Rtghts,  and  Members  thereof. 
And  the  faid  Prefdem  &  Council  have  :n  the  interim  aftigned  Richurd  Smith  Efq fumes'  Pendleton,  and  'John-  Fonts  Gentlemen,  Tn/hctt 
to  keep  the  Pence  of  our  Soveraign  Lord  the  K  I  N  G  and  alLHis  Subjefls :  At\d  alfb  given  CommHEon  to  the  faid  Rtchnrd  Smith  to 
be  SerSenm  My  or,  and  Chief  Commander  of  His  Majefties  Milttiu,  both  of  Nor  fete  Foot  within  the  Nnrm/nnfet  Coumreyex  Province. 
and  all  the  Iftands  Rights  and  Members  thereof.  THEREFORE  the  faid  Prefdem  &  Council  -dot  hereby  in  His  Majefties  Name  and 
by  virtue  of  His  faid  Cotnmiilion  ftri&ly  Require  Jc  Command  all  other  perfons  being  or  coming  upon  the  place,  to  forbear  the  Excer- 
cifeofall  manner  of  Jurisdiction,  Authority,  and  Power,  and  to  ceafe  all  further  Proceedings  for  the  Allotments  or  Divifions  of 
Und,  or  making  any  Strip  or  Wufle  upon  any  part  of  the  faid  Province,  faveonly  on  each  mans  fused  Propriety,  except  by  Licence 
obtained  from  the  laid  Coart,  or  the  Prefdem  &  Council,  uncil  there  (hall  be  fuch  effectual  Regalation  and  Government  eftakiftied  as 
is  dwelled  by  His  Majefty.  And  the  faid  Prefdem  &  Conned  doe  hereby  henceforth  d> [charge  all  His  Majefties  SobjeCh  within  the  (aid 
Nnrrnrunfes  Countrey  or  Hints  Province  and  all  the  Iftands,  Rights  At  Members  thereof  from  the  Government  of  the  G  overmen  biComom 
fuuy  of  ConncOicm  Ac  Rhode-  /fund  and  Providence  Plantation,  fir  all  others  pretending  any  Power  or  Jurisdiction.  Hereby  Charring  Ac 
Commanding  all  His  Majefties  Subjects  to  yeild  ready  Ac  due  Obedience  .to  the  (aid  7 uftets  of  the  Peace,  the  Sngtsuu  Mm**  or  CheifCo®- 
rnander  of  Hrs  Majefties  Militid ,  And  George  Weight  mart,  Thomas  Eldridgt ,  Thomas  Mom  ford  and  Wiliam  Chaolin  are  hereby  appointed 
«  authorized  prclent  Conftabler :  and  Liberty  given  to  the  aforefaid  Juftices  toappoint  fo  many  more  as  they, (hall  fee  needral  to  chetr. 
and  to-admujifter  Oathes  unto  the  alorefaid  Conftables  At  fuch  at  are  to  be  Ordeined.  And  all  other  perfons  are  to  be  aiding  &  jrfift! 

thera.  t‘ie  **‘®  J*«*iCes  and  Conftables  in  the  Execution  and  Difcharrc  of  thair  refpeCtive  Omces,  Charges  and  Trufts  at  thei 
jnD  anfwer  the  contrary  at  their  utmoft  Peril.  » *■»»»,  m  wcj 

‘"f”  '*•  Couocii-boulk  1*  Ballon  i*iJ  xtik  Dq  -,f  M-j  A...  D*.«  „u.  Amf  tiftl  *'{U  J«obi  Soca.di  fnmi.. 

By  the  PreGdent  a*d  Ccmncil,  Edmerd  RmsUfh  SeccV 

Boston  hue  r  -  j  i  „,GOD  SAVE  THE  KING 

■ >  "  N- 1.  Tnmti  I)  Richard  Piatt,  trim"  n  ,1,  HmtmMl  HU  M-rfi't  PrcHtae  mtj  CotKll «/  tUt  Ommtmmm. 


26  Proclamation  by  the  President  and  Council  of  New  England,  May  28  1686 
from  a  printed  copy  In  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Soolety,  Boston 
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THE  KING  SENDS  NEW  ENGLAND 
A  MARTINET  GOVERNOR 
On  December  20,  1686,  Sir  Edmund  Andros  reached 
Boston  with  a  commission  as  Governor  of  New 
England,  and  instructions  as  to  the  government 
to  be  instituted.  These  placed  substantially  all 
power,  legislative  as  well  as  executive,  in  the  hands 
of  the  Governor  and  his  council,  all  of  whom  were 
appointed  by  the  Crown.  The  plan  was  to  con¬ 
solidate  the  whole  of  New  England  into  a  singly- 
ruled  vice-royalty.  Andros,  a  soldier  by  trade, 
was  imperious  and  inflexible,  faithful  to  the 
interests  of  his  superiors  and  an  ardent  church¬ 
man.  He  had  just  served  several  years  as  Governor 
of  the  conquered  province  of  New  York,  where  he 
had  distinctly  furthered  the  imperial  schemes  of  the 
Stuart  court.  He  was  sent  to  New  England  to 
pursue  similar  tactics  and  similar  results  were 
expected  from  him. 

THE  PURITANS  OPPOSE  THE 
ANGLICAN  SERVICE 


•r,  .  ,  ,  j  tn  ji  i  j  27  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  d.  1714,  from  the  engraving  in  The  Prince  Society, 

1  HE  interim  government  under  -Dudley  nad  as-  The  Andros  Tracts,  Boston,  1867-74,  after  the  original  portrait  in  the 
.r.  .  .  possession  of  the  descendants  of  Andros  in  London 

sumed  a  conciliatory  attitude  toward  the  customs 

and  prejudices  of  the  colony.  Now  the  people  anxiously  waited  to  observe  the  actions  of  the  new  Governor. 
Andros  was  not  long  in  showing  his  determined  will.  He  had  been  instructed  to  provide  for  worship  in 
accordance  with  the  Anglican  church.  Zealously  he  endeavored  to  fulfill  orders.  When  the  Puritans  refused 
to  permit  Robert  Ratcliffe,  minister  of  the  English  Church,  to  utilize  any  of  their  meeting-houses,  the  Governor 

forcibly  seized  the  South  Meeting-House.  The 
Bostonians  were  aghast.  The  use  of  the 
prayer  book  within  one  of  their  churches  was 
in  their  eyes  scandalous  in  high  degree,  and 
such  conduct  boded  ill  for  pleasant  relations 
with  the  new  administration. 


8  l-'rom  the  painting  Governor  Andros  Taking  Possession  of  Old  South  Meettng- 
House,  by  Frank  O.  Small.  ©  Halllday  Historic  Photograph  Co. 

ANTAGONISM  TO  THE  GOVERNOR  APPEARS 

"Jew  England  traditions  of  self-government  ran  counter  to 
he  spirit  of  the  Governor.  Lawmaking  and  tax-levying  by  an 
ippointed  body  were  novel  and  distasteful.  Supervision  of 
own  government  and  harsh  scrutiny  of  land  titles  caused 
urther  dissatisfaction.  Andros  revised  the  tax  system  and 
he  courts  to  enhance  his  power.  Randolph  was  made  censor 
if  the  press.  It  was  not  long  before  the  overbearing  conduct 
•f  the  haughty  Governor  and  his  redcoats  was  met  by  the 
itizens  with  sullen,  looks  and.  threatening  gestures.. 


29  Governor  Andros  and  the  Boston  People,  Irom 
Harper's  Magazine ,  June  1883,  after  a  drawing  by 

Howard  Pyle, 
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30  From  a  drawing  Andros  Demanding  the  Charter  of  Connecticut,  made  expressly 
for  The  Pageant  of  America,  by  C.  W.  Jefferys  (1869—) 


ANDROS  FINDS  FEW  SUPPORTERS 
Five  months  later  (April,  1688)  King  James  issued  a  second 
commission  to  Andros  as  Governor  of  “The  Territory  and 
Dominion  of  New  England,”  a  jurisdiction  now  covering,  in 
addition  to  New  England  proper,  New  York  and  the  Jerseys. 

Over  this  vast  country  of  dissimilar  institutions  and  peoples, 
thus  thrown  together  involuntarily,  Andros  exercised  vice¬ 
regal  power.  In  brief  time,  his  Council  discovered  that  it  was 
useless  to  oppose  his  will.  Meetings  were  sparsely  attended, 

“so  that  it  might  be  too  truly  affirmed,  that  in  effect  four  or  five  persons,  and  those  not  so  favorably  inclined 
and  disposed  as  were  to  be  wished  for,  bear  the  Rule  over  and  gave  law  to  a  Territory  the  largest  and  most 
considerable  of  any  belonging  to  the  Dominion  of  the  Crown.”  (Quoted  from  A  Narrative  of  the  Proceedings 
of  Sir  Edmund  Androsse  and  his  Complices,  written  by  William  Stoughton,  Thomas  Hinckley  and  Wait 
Winthrop,  three  of  his  Councillors.) 


31  From  the  painting  The  Charter  Oak,  1857,  by  C.  D. 
Brownell  in  the  Wadsworth  Atheneum,  Hartford,  Conn. 


CONNECTICUT  INSISTS  ON 
KEEPING  ITS  CHARTER 
Even  before  the  coming  of  Andros,  measures 
had  been  taken  to  incorporate  Rhode  Island 
and  Connecticut  into  the  new  Dominion. 
Writs  against  their  charters  were  issued  in 
1685-86.  Rhode  Island  at  once  made  formal 
submission;  but  Connecticut  was  less  com¬ 
plaisant.  In  the  fall  of  1687  Andros  was 
forced  to  proceed  in  person  to  Hartford  to 
demand  the  charter.  Appearing  before  the 
Assembly,  he  precipitated  a  discussion  that 
ran  on  into  the  night.  Tradition  has  it  that 
suddenly  the  lights  were  put  out,  and  William 
Wadsworth  escaped  in  the  darkness  with  the 
precious  document,  to  hide  it  in  the  hollow 
of  a  tree.  Until  it  was  blown  down  in  1856, 
the  Charter  Oak  symbolized  for  many  the 
long  resistance  to  oppression  that  culminated 
in  the  Revolution. 


32  Obverse  of  the  Great  Seal  of  New  England, 
1686-89,  from  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society  Proceedings,  Vol.  VI,  first  series 


38  Reverse  of  the  Great  Seal  of  New  England, 
1686-89,  from  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society  Proceedings,  Vol.  VI,  first  series 
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REVOLUTION  IN  ENGLAND  RELEASES 
THE  BOSTON  SPIRIT 

Lasting  submission  to  the  odious  rule  of  Andros  was  un¬ 
thinkable.  The  very  spirit  of  the  New  Englander  revolted 
against  such  autocratic  conduct.  Moreover,  Andros  was  to 
them  the  symbol  not  only  of  autocracy,  but  also  of  Angli¬ 
canism.  Armed  opposition  had  long  been  contemplated 
when  news  of  the  Revolution  of  1688  in  England  released 

,  1689,  concerted  ac- 
of  the  Governor’s  ad¬ 
visers.  Andros  himself 
took  refuge  in  thefort. 
Simon  Bradstreet, 
Thomas  Danforth, 
William  Stoughton 
and  others  of  the  old 
leaders,  after  consul¬ 
tation  together,  sent 
him  a  letter  advising 
him  to  surrender. 


THE  REVOLT  AGAINST  THE  GOVERNOR 
Andros  at  first  hoped  for  rescue  from  the  frigate  Rose  lying  at  anchor 
in  the  harbor.  But  the  people  seized  a  boat  sent  to  succor  him,  and 
surrounded  the  fort.  Resistance  was  mad;  Andros  with  his  com¬ 
panions  marched  out  to  the  Town-House,  where  they  surrendered. 
Randolph  and  some  of  the  more  hated  of  the  former  rulers  were 
committed  to  the 
common  jail. 

Andros  was 
placed  in  the  cus¬ 
tody  of  a  trusted  citizen.  Within  a  few  brief  hours  the 
constituted  government  had  been  overthrown. 

NEW  ENGLAND  COLONIES  REINSTATE 
THEIR  OLD  LEADERS 

A  temporary  government  was  organized.  There  was 
then  summoned  a  convention  of  delegates  from  the 
towns  to  consider  further  action.  After  some  delibera¬ 
tion  this  body  determined  to  restore  the  government  as 
it  had  been  under  the  charter.  The  people  regarded  the 
period  from  1686  to  1689  as  one  of  illegal  usurpation  of 
power,  unauthorized  by  their  fundamental  law.  Simon 
Bradstreet,  who  had  been  the  last  Governor  under  the 
charter,  was  recalled  to  office.  William  and  Mary  were 
proclaimed,  and  petitioned  to  recognize  the  new  order 
of  things.  The  other  New  England  colonies,  severed 
from  Massachusetts  by  the  revolt,  followed  her  example. 

Before  June,  in  Plymouth,  Rhode  Island  and  Connecti¬ 
cut,  the  old  assemblies  had  been  summoned  and  the  old 

fer,  William  issued 
of  Massachusetts. 


leaders  restored  to  office.  Not  long  af 
a  proclamation  approving  the  actions 
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36  Proclamation  of  William  of  Orange  Approving  the  Action  of 
Massachusetts,  from  the  copy,  dated  Aug.  12,  1689,  In  the  Colonial 
Office,  London 


the  pent-up  hostility.  On  April  18 
tion  resulted  in  the  seizure  of  several 


35  Andros  a  Prisoner  In  Boston,  from  an  unsigned 
Illustration  In  W.  A.  Crafts,  Pioneers  in  the 
Settlement  of  America,  Boston,  1877 


AT  THE  TOWN-HOUSE  in 

BOSTON: 

„  .  K^pril  il(b.  1685.  •, 


Ur  Selves  as  \\  ell  as  many  ctlmrs  tlie  Inhabitant!  of  tfyrU 
.Town  and  Place  adjacent, Being  lurprizcdwith  Thc'Peo-' 
pics  fudden  taking  to  Arn^io  the  ftrft  motion  whereof  . 
W-*„  we  were  wholly  ignorant,  *e  driven  by  the  prefent  Exw 
gcn.ce  and  Necdlity  to  acquaint  your  ExccBemy,  that  for 
the  Quieting  and  Securing  of  the  People  Inhabiting ,  this  Coun¬ 
trey.  Irom  the  imminent  Dangers  they  many  wayct  he  open,  and  ire 
expofed  unto,  and  for  Your  own,  fafetyj  We  judge  it  ncceftiry  that 
You  forthwith  Surrender,  and  Deliver  the  Government  and  Foi* 
tificatioqs  to  tie  preserved,  to  tie  D:fpdfcd  according  to  Order  on® 
D.re&ion  from  the  Crown  of  E*ija*dt  which  is  fuddenly  cxpe&cq*'' 
tmy  AcHi4£»  pr^aVifing  all  Security  Violence  to  Your  .Self, 
any  other  of  Your  Gcridemen  ih  -Pcrkm  at 

pr  elfewe  are  allured  they  will  aaddlbiir  the  Inking  of  tbc  Fottif 
cations  by  Storm,  B  any  oppoficioo  \  made. 


To  Sr,  enmoniD  anbrofe 


Keight^ 


m 


iv*?t  Wmt 


Brad 


S.mon 


an 


Samuel  Son 


William  Br 


Jct>*  Rid. 


Gl'fia  C«*l 
Jjanc  Addi*2fa& 
Jtb n  tyelft*.  ^ 
Adam  Winibrvp* 
F<w  fai 


Printed  by  SfprffM. 

I. 


tm: 


34  Warning  to  Andros  to  Surrender,  from  a  broadside, 
Boston,  1689,  in  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society 
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37  From  the  statue  of  Jacob  Leisler  by  Solon  H. 
Borglum  (1868-1922),  at  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


REVOLT  IN  NEW  YORK  BRINGS 
A  GERMAN  INTO  POWER 

From  New  England  the  revolt  spread  to  New  York.  There  also 
the  events  in  England  furnished  the  occasion  for  an  uprising 
against  constituted  authority.  Smarting  under  the  narrow,  class 
government  in  which  they  had  no  share,  and  alleging  the  existence 
of  danger  from  French  attacks,  the  train-bands  of  the  city  skir¬ 
mished  with  the  regular  troops  under  Lieutenant-Governor 
Nicholson.  Acting  on  the  advice  of  his  council,  the  latter  let  the 
rebellion  develop.  A  provisional  government  was  set  up  under 
Jacob  Leisler.  Leisler  was  a  German  immigrant  who  by  dint 
of  intelligence,  honesty,  and  effort  had  risen  to  a  position  of  in¬ 
fluence  among  the  merchants.  He  was,  however,  uneducated, 
and  possessed  of  an  ungoverned  temper.  Asserting  that  he  was  de¬ 
fending  the  people  against  arbitrary  government  until  the  King 
should  make  known  his  will,  he  attempted  to  legalize  his  position 
by  proclaiming  the  new  sovereigns,  and  by  receiving,  as  if  directed 
to  him,  instructions  which 
had  been  sent  out  to  the 
acting  Governor. 


THE  KING’S  NEW  GOVERNOR  IS  INSTALLED 
IN  NEW  YORK 

For  more  than  a  year  Leisler  remained  in  power.  He  called  a 
convention  of  the  people,  and  in  other  ways  tried  to  establish  at 
least  the  forms  of  representative  government.  But  his  rule  was 
founded  upon  military  force,  and  would  of  necessity  fall  as  soon  as 
an  authorized  agent  of  the  Crown  should  appear.  In  1689  Colo¬ 
nel  Henry  Sloughter  had  been  appointed  Governor  under  William 
and  Mary  but  did  not  arrive  in  the  colony  until  1691.  Preceding 
(him  came  troops  under  Major  Ingoldsby,  who  assumed  a  hostile 
attitude  toward  Leisler.  The  latter  refused  to  resign  his  power 
to  any  one  but  the  direct  civil  representative  of  the  Crown.  Two 
days  before  Governor  Sloughter’s  arrival  shots  were  exchanged  be¬ 
tween  the  troops  of  Leis- 


38  Sloughter  Signing  Leister’ s  Death  Warrant,  from 
Bryant  and  Gay,  History  of  the  United,  States, 
New  York,  1881-84,  after  a  drawing  by  C.  S.  Rein¬ 
hart  (1844-96) 


ler  and  Ingoldsby.  This 
action  was  twisted,  by  the 
patriotic  leader’s  enemies, 
into  an  act  of  treason 
against  His  Majesty.  The  charges  were  prosecuted  with  vigor, 
and  Leisler  was  executed.  The  rebellion  was  over;  but  it  had 
given  a  hint  of  the  desire  for  a  government  in  which  the  residents 
should  have  a  larger  voice. 


39  Increase  Mather,  1639-1723,  from  an  engraving 
by  John  Sturt  (1655-1730),  in  Cotton  Mather, 
Parentator ,  Memoirs  of  Remarkables  in  the  Life  and 
Death  of  the  Ever-Memorahl*  Dr.  Increase  Mather, 
Boston,  1724 


THE  PRESIDENT  OF  HARVARD 
PROTESTS  TO  THE  KING 

Increase  Mather  was  at  this  time  the  leading  Puritan  divine  of 
New  England,  and  president  of  Harvard  College.  Like  other 
preachers,  he  entered  fully  into  the  political  combats  of  the  day. 
Of  great  learning,  a  forceful  and  eloquent  orator,  and  a  ready  pub¬ 
licist,  he  was  sent  by  his  friends,  in  1688,  to  England.  It  was 
hoped  that  through  his  agency  James  might  be  persuaded  to  relax 
the  rigor  of  the  hated  Andros  regime.  He  was  twice  given  audience 
by  the  King,  but  his  protestations  brought  no  more  than  empty 
promises  from  a  falling  monarch. 
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SI 
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rhe  Prefent  State  oF  the 

Snglilh  Affairs. 

®Wb  U  PotUftm  to  promt  vale  Revolts 

40  Section  of  the  only  known  copy  of  the  broadside,  printed  by  Samuel  Green, 
Boston.  1689,  in  the  Massachusetts  Archives,  Boston 

THE  KING  ORDERS  THE  TRIAL  OF  ANDROS 
AND  RANDOLPH 

But  Mather’s  cause  was  favored  by  the  Revolution.  At 
once  all  his  efforts  were  bent  to  win  back  the  old  charter. 
An  attempt  to  include  Massachusetts  in  a  bill  restoring 
various  corporation  charters  was  defeated  through  the  disso¬ 
lution  of  Parliament.  The  agent’s  pleas  before  William 
received  a  favorable,  though  cautious,  response.  The  King 
was  careful  of  his  prerogative,  and,  counseled  to  hear  both 
sides  before  taking  action,  he  issued  an  order  requiring  the 
Massachusetts  authorities  to  return  Andros  and  Randolph 
for  trial. 

A  BRIEF 

ACCOUNT 

CONCtXKING 

Several  of  the  AGENTS 

or 

New-England, 

THEIR 

NEGOTIATION  at  the  COURT 

or 

ENGLAND: 

WITH 

Some  REMARKS  on  the  NEW  CHARTER 

Granted  to  ihe  Colony  of  MA  SSA  CHUSE  TS. 

SHEWING 

That  all  things  doely  Confidered.  Greater  Priviledget 

than  what  are  therein  contained,  could  not  at  thi« 

Time  rationally  be  expelled  by  the  People  there. 

L  O  H  D  O  H,  Printed  in  the  Year  1691. 


41  Title-page  In  The  Prince  Society,  The  Andros 
Tracts.  Vol.  II.  Boston 


*APafiage  extracted  from  the  public  Newt 
Letter ,  Dated  July  X689. 

The  people  of  Neu>.EngLmd  having  made  a 
uiorow  Revolution,  and  fecured  the  pnblkk 
Criminals.  On  Thurfday  laft,  the  Reverend 
and  Learned  Mr.  Mather ,  Prefident  of  the  CoL 
fedgp,  and  Minirter  of  Bojhn,  waited  on  the 
King ;  and  in  a  molt  Excellent  Speech  laid  be¬ 
fore  His  Ma jelly,  the  State  of  that  People ; 
laying,  That  they  were  fiber,  and  / nduflriout, 
and  fit  for  Martial  Service ;  and  all  with  their 
Lives  and  Inter efis  were  at  His  Majeflies  Com¬ 
mand^  to  tender  the  fame  unto  His  Mafifly: 
That  they  defired  nothing  tut  His  Majeflies  Ac¬ 
ceptance  of  what  they  bad  done ,  and  His  Prote¬ 
ction ;  and  that  if  His  Majefty  plea  fid  to  encou¬ 
rage  and  Commijjion  them,  He  might  eafily  be 
Empercur  of  America.  His  Majefly  aflared 
him,  tliac  He  was  pleafedwith  what  was  done 
for  Him,  and  for  tbemfelves  in  the  Revoluti¬ 
on,  and  that  their  Priviledges  and  Religion 
fltoald  be  fecured  onto  them. 


Ext  railed from  a  Letter  of  Mr  Mather)  to  his 
Son,  Dated  Sept.i-  1 689. 

On  July  a.  The  Ring  laid  unto  me.  That 
He  did  kindly  Accept  of  what  was  done  ia  Bo- 
don.  And  that  His  Subjeds  in  New-England 
fhould  have  their  Ancient  Rights  and  Privilod&s 
Reflated  and  Confirmed  ante  them.  Yea,  He 
told  me,  That  if  it  were  tn  bis  power  to  oaafe 
It  to  he  done  it  fhould  be  done,  and  bade  me 
reft  aftured  of  it. 


OPPOSITION  TO  MATHER  INFLUENCES 
THE  KING 

Even  before  reaching  England,  Randolph  began  a  vigorous 
and  skillful  opposition  to  Matlier  and  his  fellow-agents. 
While  the  latter  were  forced  to  rely  chiefly  upon  such  effect 
as  pamphlets  might  produce,  Randolph  gained  the  ear  of  the 
merchants  and  officials  who  had  guided  the  policy  of  James 
and  now  surrounded  William  of  Orange.  The  King,  busied 
with  Continental  affairs,  had  retained  the  abler  colonial  ad¬ 
ministrators  of  the  Stuarts.  The  merchants  desired  as  much 
as  ever  their  trade  monopoly.  The  French  war  (see  Vol.  VI) 
gave  cause  for  alarm  for  the  safety  of  New  England.  All 
these  factors  convinced  the  Government  that  New  England 
could  not  be  given  its  old  separate  and  autonomous  position. 


The  Charter-Bill  is  not  finifhed,  becaufe 
fome  Additional  Claufes  refce&ing  Corpora¬ 
tions  here  io  England  caufea  3  Debates  ana 
the  Parliament  is  for  fome  weds  Adjourned. 


Beftdes  the  Letter  from  the  Kings  M&jaftfr 
vhereof  we  have  notice  as  above?  Jere  is 
»w  arrived,  an  Order  from  Hj* 

he  Government,  bearing  Date, 

Requiring,  That  Sir  Edmund  Androfo 
Ldward  Randolph,  and  others,  that  ™  ^  ^ 
kited  by  the  Peep** 
he  Receipt  oftbefe  Commands,  0 

tnder  Confinement ,  be  Jent  on  Bo  * 

Wtp,  bound  to  England,  to  anfier  we 
*  objeded  agaiuft-  them* 
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THE  NEW  CHARTER 
IS  A  COMPROMISE 
The  result  took  the  form 
of  a  new  charter  (1691).  This 
was  in  the  nature  of  a  com¬ 
promise  between  the  desires 
of  the  Crown  and  those  of 
the  colonists.  Imperial  inter¬ 
ests  were  recognized  in  the 
royal  Governor,  possessed 
of  a  veto  over  all  actions  of 
the  legislature.  Laws  were 
also,  within  three  years  after 
passage,  subject  to  royal  dis¬ 
allowance.  The  Privy  Coun¬ 
cil,  moreover,  could  receive 
appeals  from  the  provincial 
courts.  Judges,  sheriffs  and  justices  of  the  peace  were  made  appointive  by  Governor  and  council.  Substitu¬ 
tion  of  a  property  qualification  for  the  religious  test  sounded  the  death-knell  of  the  old  theocracy.  The  former 
Assistants  became  the  Council,  or  upper  house,  annually  elected  by  the  General  Court,  subject  to  approval 
by  the  Governor.  All  of  these  were  innovations  displeasing  to  New  England.  But  there  were  compensations. 
The  charter  of  1691  for  the  first  time  gave  an  express  legal  sanction  to  the  colonial  institutions  of  government. 
The  system  of  local  government  was  for  the  most  part  untouched.  Qualified  inhabitants  were  annually  to 
choose  a  House  of  Representatives.  And  the  General  Court  was  given  powers  not  granted  similar  bodies  in 
other  royal  provinces.  Its  right  to  legislate  and  to  tax  was  expressly  stated;  it  had  power  to  establish  courts 
and  to  choose  many  important  public  officials.  Above  all,  the  charter  was  to  be  a  permanent  constitution,  to 
which  not  only  statutes  but  also  the  Governor’s  commissions  and  instructions  were  to  conform.  Massachu¬ 
setts  became  a  royal  province,  but  a  colony  possessed  of  unusually  large  privileges  of  self-government. 


42  Massachusetts  Charter  of  1691  (first  sheet),  from  the  original  parchment  in  the' 

Massachusetts  State  House,  Boston 


THE  BRITISH  BOARD  OF  TRADE 

Steps  were  now  taken  to  conform  colonial  administration  in  London  to  the  new  conditions.  The  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council  for  Trade  and  Plantations  was  replaced  by  a  body  —  eight  Commissioners  of  Trade 
and  Plantations  — •  which  carried  on  its  policies  and  tra¬ 
ditions.  Among  the  Commissioners  were  John  Locke  and 
William  Blathwayt,  both  experienced  in  such  matters. 

Their  chief  was  the  able  Earl  of  Bridgewater.  The  powers 
of  the  Lords  of  Trade  were  extensive,  falling  into  three 
major  classes.  First  of  all,  they  were  to  study  British 
commerce  and  to  ascertain  and  recommend  means  of 
furthering  it.  Secondly,  they  were  to  give  especial  thought 
to  the  condition  of  the  colonies  and  methods  of  utilizing 
them  for  England’s  gain.  Finally,  they  were  overseers  of 
the  government  in  the  colonies,  empowered  to  hear 
petitions  and  grievances,  to  require  accounting  of  public 
moneys,  to  advise  the  disallowance  of  colonial  laws.  In 
its  multifarious  work  the  Board  of  Trade  could  call  upon 
the  Attorney  General  for  advice,  and  did  so  frequently, 
until,  in  1718,  its  wide  legal  business  was  turned  over  to 
special  counsel.  A  quorum  for  meetings  was  five;  and  for 
thirty  years  the  Board  met  several  times  a  week,  being 
rarely  forced  to  adjourn  because  of  insufficient  attendance. 

After  1740  the  significance  of  the  Board  declined;  in  1766 
it  became  solely  a  consultative  body;  and  in  1768  it  was 
replaced  by  a  Secretary  for  State,  thus  reducing  the  whole 
business  to  the  control  of  a  single  official. 


43  John  Locke.  1632-1704,  from  the  portrait  attributed  to 
J.  Closterman,  after  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  (1648-1723)  In  the 


National  Portrait  Gallery,  London 


The  Be  era.  vers nc  Bouse 
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Articles  of  Agreement, 

Made  the  ioth  Day  of  Ofloler,  in  the  Year  of  our  Lord  1695. 
Between  the  Right  Honourable  RICHARD  Eari  of 
BELLO  MONT  of  the  one  part,  and  ‘Robert  Levingfton  Efq; 

AND 

Captain  William 

Of  the  other  part. 


WHEREAS  «b«  Did  C»pt-  WtlUm.HU.  u  defiroei  of  obtaining  *  Cornmiffion  ta 
Captain  of  a  Private  Man  of  War  in  order  to  take  Prize)  from  the  King*  Enemiea, 
•  and  othcraiyv  to  annoy  them  t  and  whereat  certain  Perfona  did  ibtnc  time  Bnce 
depart  from  KMe-l/UM,  NttmTork,  and  other  parti  in  Ammitt  and 

ellewbere,  with  an  intention  to  hr  come  Pinitet,  and  to  commit  Spoilt  aod  Depre¬ 
dation,  againlt  the  Lawt  of  Ninons,  in  the  Rtd-'Su  or  eifewhere,  and  to  return  with  fuch  Good*  and 
Richer  as  they  fliould  get,  to  certain  placet  by  them  agreed  opon  i  of  which  laid  Perfbnt  and  Placet, 
the  laid  Capt  KM  hath  notice,  and  it  delirous  to  fight  with  and  fubdue  the  faid  Piratea,  at  alio  other 
Plratea  with  whom  the  Cud  Capt.  KM  dial)  meet  at  Sea,  in  cafe  he  be  impowered  fo  to  do  i  and  whereaa  it 
It  agreed  between  the  faid  Partita,  Thu  for  til"  purpofc  aforefald  a  good  and  diffident  Ship,  to  the  li¬ 
king  of  the  Did  Capt.  KM,  fliall  be  forthwith  bought,  whereof  the  Did  Capt  KM  it  to  bare  the  Com. 
Blood  Now  thefc  Prefenit  do  witneft,  and  it  is  agreed  between  the  Did  Parties, 

l  That  the  Earl  of  Biltmm  doth  covenant  and  agree,  at  hit  proper  Charge,  to  procure  from  the 
fling’ a  Makdr,  or  from  the  Lords  Commiffionert  of  rhy  Admiralty  (at  the  Cafe  Dull  require)  one 
or  Qoru  Cotnmfffiont,  impowering  him  the  Did  Capt.  Kui  to  a  ft  againffi  the  King's  Enemiea,  and  to 
take  Prizes  from  them,  at  a  private  Man  of  War  in  the  ufual  manner  i  and  alfo  to  fight  with,  con 
quer  and  fubdne  r  I  rites,  and  to  take  them  and  their  Goods  t  with  other  laigc  and  bcuchcial  Power; 
end  Claifes  in  fuch  Commiffiont  at  may  be  moll  proper  and  effieftual  in  fuch  Cafes. 

If.  ThcDidEarl  of  Bilimum  doth  corenantand  agree.  That  within  1 1,  tee  Mouths  after  the  faid  Capt. 
Kiti  departure  from  EwfW,  for  the  purpofes  in  thefe  Prcfcnts  mentioned,  lie  will  procure,  at  hi, 
proper  charge,  a  Grant  from  ihc  King,  to  be  made  to  feme  indifferent  and  trolly  Perlbn,  of  all  fuch 
Mcchandizes,  Goods,  Trcafure  and  other  thingt  as  (ball  he  taken  from  the  Did  Pirates,  or  any  ocher 
Pirate  whatlbever,  by  the  Did  Capt.  KM,  or  by  the  faid  Ship,  or  any  oilier  Sliip  or  Shfpi  under  hit 
Command. 

til.  The  Did  Earl  doth  agree  to  pay  four  Firth  parts,  the  whole  in  Five  parti  to  bc  divided,  of  all 
Moneys  which  fliall  be  laid  out  for  lire  Wing  fuch  good  and  fufficient  Ship  for  the  purpofea  aforcDid, 
together  wi'di  Rigging  and  other  Apparel  <in<T Furniture  thereof,  and  providing  the  lame  with  compe¬ 
tent  victualling  the  Did  Ship,-  to  be  ipprored  of  by  tft*  fltld  Partin  t  and  the  Did  other  one  Fifth 
part  of  the  Did  Charges  of  the  Did  Ship  to  be  paid  for  by  the  Did  PaFtrr  heiwj/fa,  and  Willim  KM. 

TV.  The  faid  Earl  doth  agree,  That  la  order  to  the  fpeedy  buying  the  faid  Ship,'  in  part  of  the  Did 
(bar  parts  of  Five  of  the  faid  Charges,  he  will  pay  down  tire  fnm  of  Sited)  hundred  Pound l,  by  way 
of  Advance,  on  or  before  the  filth  day  of  Novtmitr  next  enfuiag. 

V.  The  Did  Kchn  LtvUiJIn  and  WUUm  KM  do  jointly  aod  Dvctally  covenant  and  agree.  That 
on  aod  before  the  Oxth  day  of  Nntmhr,  when  tbe  Did  Earl  of  Btimmm  It  to  pay  the  laid  Sam  of 
Sxceeft  hyhdr'ed  pountlt  asaforeDid,  they  will  tdvance  aod  pay  downToUr  hundred  poundtln  par  of 
the  Share  and  Proportion  which  they  arc  to  hare  in  the  Did  Ship. 

VI-  The  IhiJ  Earl  doth  agree,  to  pay  (bfh  further  Sumrof  Money  aj  lhall  eomplett  and  mike  up  the 
faid  fourparttof  Fiveof  the  Charges  of  the  laid  Ship'a  Arrival,  Furniture  md  Vidualling,  unto  the 
faid  Rrtrn  and  wilUm  KM  within  Seven  Wetkl  after  the  date  ot  thefc  PiefenH ,  and  in  like 

manner  tbe  Did  KUtcrt  and  WiBimn  KM  do  agree  to  pay  fuch  further  Sums  II  fSnli  amount  to 

a  Rfeh  part  of  the  whole  CkargeofthoftidSHip  within  liven  weekt  after  tbe  date  ofriieik  ITelcntt. 

A  VU  Thr 


46  First  page  of  the  printed  copy,  1701,  In  the  American  Antiquarian  Society, 

Worcester,  Mass. 


THE  GOVERNOR  PROHIBITS  SABBATH-BREAKING 
The  failure  of  such  methods  led  Parliament  in  1700  to  establish 
special  Justiciary  Courts  of  Admiralty  for  the  trial,  with  a  jury, 
of  captured  freebooters.  Whether  or  not  it  was  due  to  the  use  of 
a  jury,  unsatisfying  results  came  of  this  venture.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  whether  Governor  Bellomont  achieved  more 
success  in  his  attempts  to  regulate  the  personal  behavior  of  the 
people  in  the  province.  In  a  proclamation  that  he  issued  April  2, 
1698,  he  strictly  prohibited  “  Cursing,  Swearing,  Immoderate 
Drinking,  Sabbath  Breaking  and  all  sorts  of  Lewdness  and  Pro¬ 
fane  Behaviour  in  Word  or  Action,”  under  penalty  of  the  law. 
The  grant  of  such  wide  powers  to  the  Governor  of  a  colony  was 
part  of  the  scheme  emanating  from  London  to  place  the  Ameri¬ 
can  colonials  more  and  more  under  royal  control. 


GOVERNOR  BELLOMONT  SENDS 
CAPTAIN  KIDD  AFTER  PIRATES 
Despite  the  efforts  of  Randolph,  of  colonial 
ill  fame,  and  of  his  English  colleagues, 
illicit  trading  increased.  Trade  flourished 
between  the  colonies  and  the  Canary 
Islands,  Scotland,  Surinam  and  the  West 
Indies.  In  addition,  there  was  much 
smuggling  through  the  agency  of  pirates 
from  Madagascar  and  the  Red  Sea.  Profits 
were  enormous;  nor  did  the  pirate  receive 
harsh  treatment  from  the  colonials.  Mer¬ 
chants  of  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadel¬ 
phia,  prospered.  Official  connivance  was 
more  than  rumored.  Finally,  Governor 
Fletcher  of  New  York  was  supplanted  by 
the  Earl  of  Bellomont,  specifically  instructed 
to  suppress  the  trade.  Before  leaving  Eng¬ 
land,  the  new  Governor  heard,  through 
Robert  Livingston  of  New  York,  that  the 
man  for  the  job  was  Captain  William  Kidd. 
So,  not  averse  to  profiteering,  Bellomont 
and  Livingston  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  Kidd,  whereby  the  latter  was  com¬ 
missioned  as  a  privateer  against  the 
pirates,  while  the  former  were  to  receive 
the  larger  share  of  any  prize  money  re¬ 
sulting  from  Kidd’s  exploits.  But  the 
spoils  of  piracy  won  over  Kidd’s  enterprise. 
On  his  return  the  gallant  captain  was 
arrested,  tried  and  executed  as  a  pirate. 


By  His  Excellency 

A'cDrgPo,/  ®«*» .»>,  Csfxuo  Ooml  ,„!  Go-mtra  to  CW 
Hk  Ma jellies  Province  of  Ntw-Tvi,  iy>. 

A  PROCLAMATION 
W  jWr  **  ■ -  vstxz  ire 

“l  °W  M  bis  rvlpaAiTt  'unon  and  CaluM.  re  hJ  _ _ _  u  _  ® 

3  ese  £  i^2z2  -  <*■ 

°*  f^*rT..*od  Over  arena.  ,„d  bu  ly  k  AlHUarfOaJ  m,/jj 

V  *««.  •  ««*  BaareS.  ^4  CSS 


fo»  th’i  Frovisoa,  I 

mLa'T-'VS*  - - -T»V 

N~tffv  Caoftubk^  and  cah«  Oficm  ..bio  thi.  Provioca.  Itm  rt«y  uka  o-i  i 
p rotnMfo,  th.  wdlanlV,.  M 


•  iboulhc  fit,  by 

nby  bet  idly  trr£,M<  aD  lanatxann  tmi  ViraiMi.  r. 


G~<.  -  Mx.  Tork  U.  SmmJ  D,  M  April.  I  <f  I.  mJ  U  U.  Tmm 
.  1  A  H  rav  7V<  V  <*•  Ora*  MO*.  U  B, 

W  .L.  ■-.!  '  *  V  ■■ 


WILUAH*  JMrd,  k 
Ireland,  Cv.  r  y  iM  l mil,  ks. 


m  U  U. 


Bellomont. 

God  Save  the  KIN  G. 


TrimUt}  WlHhuu  Dodford,  Tngm  n,k,  K,v  MME.rfm  AUrhi, 
>»  1  S~-Yak,  TdjV  m 


47  Proclamation  of  the  Earl  of  Bellomont,  1698. 
printed  by  William  Bradford,  In  the  New  York 
Public  Library 
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First  sheet  of  Queen  Anne’s  Commission  to  Lord  Cornbury,  1702,  confirming  his  commission  by 
William  and  Mary,  1701,  from  the  original  In  the  New  York  Historical  Society 


A  ROYAL 

SCAPEGOAT  MADE 
GOVERNOR  OF 
NEW  YORK 
The  extent  to  which  the 
home  government  relied 
upon  this  gubernatorial 
power  is  indicated  by  the 
minuteness  with  which 
instructions  were  given 
new  appointees.  The 
death,  in  1701,  of  Lord 
Bellomont  reopened  the 
New  York  problem.  This 
colony  was  in  a  pivotal 
position.  She  it  was  whose 
frontiers  came  in  contact 
with  the  French;  within 
her  boundaries  was  the 
powerful  Iroquois  confed¬ 
eration  whose  friendship 
was  invaluable  and  whose 
enmity  might  be  disas¬ 
trous.  New  York,  more¬ 
over,  was  geographically  the  crux  of  any  scheme  of  colonial  consolidation.  These  were  the  phases  of  the 
question  that  appealed  to  London;  local  sentiment  and  institutions  were  ignored.  To  fill  the  vacancy  in  the 
office  of  Governor,  choice  fell  upon  the  Queen’s  scapegoat  cousin,  Lord  Cornbury.  That  this  notorious  spend¬ 
thrift  might  not  be  welcome  in  New  York  was  not  apparently  considered.  When  Cornbury  proceeded 
to  pocket  public  funds,  there  began  that  long  struggle  for  control  of  the  public  purse  that  here,  as  elsewhere, 

ended  in  placing  colonial 
legislatures  in  a  dominat¬ 
ing  position.  The  Assem¬ 
bly  insisted  that  revenues 
be  paid  to  a  treasurer  ap¬ 
pointed  by  it.  Cornbury’s 
royal  instructions  and  dic¬ 
tatorial  claims  were  of 
little  avail.  From  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  lump  sum  and 
permanent  appropriation, 
there  came,  in  course  of 
combat,  appropriations 
good  for  one  year  only, 
and  for  specific  purposes. 
When  the  Council  de¬ 
murred  ,  the  Assembly  cited 
English  precedent  for  de¬ 
nying  all  power  in  the 
upper  house  to  amend  ap¬ 
propriation  bills.  Long 
before,  however,  Lord 
Cornbury  had  been  re¬ 
called,  to  face  his  creditors 
in  English  courts. 
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Second  sheet  of  Queen  Anne’s  Commission  to  Lord  Cornbury,  1702,  confirming  Ms  commission  by 
William  and  Mary,  1701,  from  the  original  in  the  New  York  Historical  Soolety 
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51  Robert  Dinwiddle,  1690-1770,  Lieut.  Governor  of  Virginia 
after  the  portrait  In  the  possession  of  the  descendants  of  Dln- 


50  Alexander  Spotswood,  1676-1740,  Lieut.  Governor  of  Virginia,  from  the  por¬ 
trait  about  1736  attributed  to  Charles  Bridges,  in  the  Virginia  State  Library 


THE  COLONIAL  GOVERNOR 
Colonial  administration  was  the  function 
of  the  British  Crown  rather  than  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  The  royal  Governor  was  the  Crown’s 
representative  in  the  provinces.  His  task 
was  to  hold  the  colony  in  line  with  the  policies 
of  the  home  government.  He  had  a  veto 
on  the  acts  of  the  legislature.  He  received 
instructions  to  work  for  certain  kinds  of 
legislation,  such  as  laws  for  the  furtherance 
of  the  French  and  Indian  Wars.  He  wras 
also  required  to  veto  bills  adversely  affecting 
British  trade  or  British  creditors.  From  time 
to  time  he  received  new'  instructions  either  of 
a  general  or  specific  nature.  Strictly  speak¬ 
ing,  colonial  laws  were  not  in  force  even  after 
receiving  the  Governor’s  signature.  Ap¬ 
proval  by  the  Crown  was  essential  and  many 
were  disallowed.  Governors  appointed  from 
the  nobility  did  not  always  come  in  inti¬ 
mate  contact  with  the  people.  In  1704,  for 
instance,  the  Earl  of  Orkney  was  appointed 
Governor  of  Virginia;  but  he  took  his  office 
easily.  Pocketing  two  thirds  of  the  salary,  he 
gave  the  remaining  twelve  hundred  pounds  to 
a  Lieutenant  Governor  and  he  himself  never 
visited  the  colony.  Most  remarkable  of  his 
deputies  was  Spotswood.  A  fiery  Scottish  soldier,  he,  like  Andros  and  Cornbury,  traveled  a  thorny  path. 
Stubbornly  desirous  of  improving  administration,  a  high  Tory  and  an  intimate  of  Blathwayt,  he  early  aroused 
opposition  from  both  local  camps.  The  Burgesses  did  not  take  to  his  efforts  to  spend  money  for  improving 
colonial  defenses;  the  Council  found  fault  with  his 
imperious  manners  and  methods.  In  1715  he  ad¬ 
ministered  to  the  former  a  stern  rebuke,  concluding 
with  the  assertion  that  “Heaven  has  not  generally 
endowed  [The  Burgesses]  with  the  ordinary  qualifications 
requisite  to  legislators,”  and  he  summarily  dissolved  the 
assembly.  The  latter  at  last  secured  his  removal.  But  the 
Governor  had  become  a  true  Virginian;  upon  recall  from 
office  he  settled  in  the  colony  and  became  a  respected 
member  of  the  gentry.  Spotswood’s  policy  of  westward 
expansion  came  to  fruition  under  a  successor,  Robert  Din- 
widdie.  Rugged  honesty  won  for  this  Scot  promotion  in 
the  colonial  customs  service,  until  in  1753  he  came  to 
Virginia  as  Lieutenant  Governor.  Dinwiddie  possessed 
many  of  the  characteristics  of  Spotswood.  He  also  was  a 
stanch  supporter  of  prerogative;  he  also  became  angered 
at  colonial  reluctance  to  vest  control  of  expenditures, 
even  for  warfare,  in  the  executive.  This  led  Dinwiddie, 
in  1754,  to  suggest  to  the  Board  of  Trade  the  levying  of 
a  colonial  poll  tax  to  secure  funds  for  waging  the  fight 
against  the  French  and  Indians  in  the  Ohio  country.  It 
was  impossible,  he  said,  to  obtain  united  action  on  the  part 
of  the  colonies  in  raising  money.  This,  combined  with 
perhaps  undue  zeal  in  collecting  fees  under  moribund  laws, 
rendered  his  recall  in  1758  not  unwelcome  to  Virginia.  wiaai(»  w  tngiana 
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PENNSYLVANIA’S  GOVERNOR  FURTHERS 
HIS  PERSONAL  AMBITIONS 
Not  solely  in  royal  provinces  did  Governors  have  difficulty. 
Even  in  proprietary  Pennsylvania  there  was  turmoil. 
Beginning  with  Sir  William  Keith  (Governor,  1717-26), 
the  issue  was  drawn  between  the  country  people  and  the 
proprietor  and  his  conservative  supporters.  Keith,  friend 
of  Spotswood  of  Virginia,  was  of  an  ingratiating  character. 
At  first  he  espoused  the  cause  of  the  proprietor;  but  the 
death  of  Penn  (1718)  and  the  resultant  confusion  gave  him 
his  opportunity.  Thenceforth  he  contrived,  chiefly  through 
countenancing  large  paper-money  issues,  to  win  the 
support  of  the  Assembly  against  the  proprietor’s  local 
adherents.  This  he  did,  however,  not  from  friendship  for 
the  common  people,  but  to  create  for  himself  as  Governor 
an  independent  position. 


u»«*j  -•» *>' 

fS 

7he  CASE  of  the  Heir  at  Law  and  Execu¬ 
trix  of  the  late  Prof  net  or  of  Pcnnlilvania, 
isc.  in  Relation  to  the  Removal  of  Sir 
William  Keith,  and  the  appointing  Major 
Patrick  Gordon  to  faceted  him  at  Jjepttij- 
C over  nor  there. 

'•iSCfjKf  Jv"!?  I N  G  Churl/. /  the  Second  was  pica- 
p  H  fed  by  Parent,  dated  the  4th  of 

S)  A  K  i',. (p  March,  1680,  for  the  Conliocrati- 
3)  A  ons  therein  mentioned,  to  grant 

Jg  Ni  to  the  late  William  Pern  Efq;  his 

vzsf&zZ  Heirs  and  Aflignt,  all  that  Tract 
of  Lamd  in  America  then  inhabi¬ 
ted  only  by  Savages,  unce  call’d  the  Province  of 
Poinfil-jAnta,  with  all  Powers  of  Government,  and 
full  Authority  to  appoint  Deputj -Governors  for 
that  Province,  (She, 

In  the  Year  j68»,  his  then  Royal  Highncfi 
James  Duke  of  Tort  ,  afterwards  King  James  the 
Second,  granted  to  the  laid  William  Pern,  his  Heir* 
and  AfTigns,  all  that  Traft  of  Land  lying  on  the 
Well  Side  of  the  Bay  and  River  ot  Delaware  ad¬ 
joining  to  Pennfilvanit,  together  with  all  Royalties, 
Francnifcs,  Powers,  £JY. 

1 N  vinuc  of  which  Letters  Patents  and  Grams, 
afore  (aid,  the  faid  Mr.  Penn  enjoyed  all  the  laid 
Lands  and  Powers  of  Government  for  above 
forty  Years,  and  from  time  to  time  appointed  hi* 
A  Dtpu- 


52  Sir  William  Keith,  16S0-1749,  from  an  India-ink  drawing 
about  1720  by  John  Watson  (1685-1768)  In  the  Historical  Society 
of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia 

REMOVAL  OF  GOVERNOR  KEITH 
Keith,  for  defying  proprietors’  instructions,  was  suddenly 
removed  from  office  in  1726.  His  crafty  policy  was  soon  laid 
bare  to  the  popular  party;  and  before  long  he  lost  the  support 
of  David  Lloyd  and  others  of  their  leaders. 


53  Facsimile  page  from  a  pamphlet  published  at  Phlladel- 
phia  1726,  on  the  removal  of  William  Keith,  reproduced  by 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  American  senes. 

No.  101,  from  the  original  in  private  hands 

THE  QUAKER  COLONY  UNDER  GORDON 
Patrick  Gordon,  Keith’s  successor,  was  a  blunt 
soldier  who  told  his  first  Assembly  that  he  was  artless 
in  politics  and  would  govern  without  intrigue  and  in 
accord  with  simple  justice.  This  pledge  he  faithfully 
kept  until  his  death  in  office  in  1736.  Such  conduct 
won  the  good  will  of  the  Indians,  though  it  was  during 
his  administration  that  the  well-known  “walking  purchase”  occurred.  He  was  also  very  popular  in  the 
colony,  earning  the  deep  respect  of  the  conservative  and  proprietary  interests. 

VIII— 3 


Patrick  Gordon,  1644-1736,  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  from  a 
portrait  in  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia 
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From  the  painting  Building  the  Cradle  of  Liberty,  by  J.  L.  G.  Ferris  (1863-),  In 
Independence  Hall,  Philadelphia 


In  Pennsylvania,  the  business 
shrewdness  of  the  Friends  and 
their  aversion  to  carnal  weapons 
gave  a  peculiar  turn  to  the  in¬ 
evitable  clashes  between  Gover¬ 
nor  and  Assembly.  With  the 
westward  expansion  and  the 
consequent  French  and  Indian 
wars,  these  characteristics  came 
into  collision  with  the  interests 
of  the  proprietors  and  of  Eng¬ 
land.  The  struggle  began  in 
the  time  of  Governor  Fletcher 
of  New  York,  who  wished  money 
to  defend  the  northern  frontier. 
But  the  Friends  were  loath  to 
authorize  expenditures  for  mili¬ 
tary  purposes.  When  the  x\ssembly  refused  to  appropriate,  the  Governor  would  veto;  in  like  fashion  the 
Governor  on  occasion  agreed  to  sign  and  to  enforce  the  Assembly’s  measures  in  return  for  a  vote  of  supply. 
By  1754  the  right  of  veto  had  fallen  into  disuse;  the  Governor  and  other  officials  relied  upon  the  Assembly 
for  their  salaries,  passed  by  annual  vote.  Though  the 
province  had  in  1739  refused  to  authorize  a  militia, 
compromises  had  served  to  protect  the  people  during 
the  wars.  In  1745,  for  instance,  the  Assembly  denied 
money  to  purchase  arms  and  ammunition  for  the 
capture  of  Louisburg;  but  they  did  appropriate  four 
thousand  pounds  for  buying  “bread,  beef,  pork,  flour, 
wheat  or  other  grain.”  When  the  Governor  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  purchase  gunpowder  as  “other  grain,”  no 
protest  was  made.  Yet  such  an  arrangement  was 
displeasing  to  the  home  authorities.  Removal  of  the 
Quaker  element  from  the  Assembly  was  deemed 
necessary.  A  threat  to  accomplish  this  by  Act  of 
Parliament  induced  the  obdurate  Friends  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  at  the  solicitation  of  their  fellows  in  Eng¬ 
land,  to  withdraw  voluntarily.  Meanwhile  the  home 
government  had  been  developing  new  methods  of 
continental  supervision.  The  Board  of  Trade  and 
Plantations  pushed  its  powers  vigorously,  in  an  effort 
to  establish  effective  control  of  colonial  activities. 

At  first  it  confined  its  endeavors  largely  to  smooth¬ 
ing  out  difficulties  facing  the  colonial  governments. 

So,  when  boundary  disputes  between  New  York  and 
Connecticut  became  chronic,  the  Board  recommended 
a  settlement.  The  result  was  an  Order-in-Council 
issued  in  1700,  placing  official  approval  upon  an 
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56  Order-in-Council,  1700,  relating  to  a  boundary  dispute  between 
New  York  and  Connecticut,  from  the  copy  In  the  Public  Record  Office 
London 


agreement  previously  reached  by  the  colonies  them¬ 
selves.  The  Privy  Council  was  in  reality  a  court  of  last  appeal  where  colonial  cases  of  importance  were  finally 
adjudicated.  Eighteenth-century  American  subjects  of  the  British  King  thus  became  accustomed  to  one 
great  tribunal  above  the  courts  of  the  separate  provinces.  When  independent  America  framed  its  consti¬ 
tution  in  1787,  one  of  the  striking  features  of  the  new  government  lay  in  the  similarities  between  the  new 
supreme  court  and  the  old  Privy  Council. 
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ROYAL  GOVERNMENT  IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  “Boston  spirit.” 

That  spirit  was  the  survival  of  the  earlier  stubborn 
opposition  of  New  England  to  the  centralizing  am¬ 
bitions  of  the  London  colonial  administrators.  To 
them  Massachusetts  had  long  been  a  source  of 
worry.  They  had  hoped  that  under  the  compromise 
charter  of  1691  the  old  antipathies  would  die,  and 
to  this  end  they  had  selected  as  the  first  royal 
governor  William  Phips,  a  native  of  the  colony,  and 
suggested  by  the  colonists  themselves.  This  con¬ 
ciliatory  policy  was  continued  throughout  most  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  But  the  Massachusetts 
leaders  were  not  content.  Glad  to  utilize  the  Royal 
Government  to  suppress  the  radical  element  in  the 
colony,  they  remained  quite  willing  to  seek  their 
own  best  interests,  even  though  violation  of  naviga¬ 
tion  acts  and  evasion  of  the  charter  proved  necessary. 

The  royal  Governor  occupied,  indeed,  an  unenviable 
position.  Chosen  to  placate  the  citizens  of  Boston, 
he  was  yet  forced  to  act  as  the  representative  of  the 
Crown;  so  that  if  he  wished  to  continue  in  favor  with  Whitehall,  he  was  obliged  to  oppose  policies  locally 
popular.  The  man  who  resided  in  Province  House  must  often  have  passed  sleepless  nights  in  trying  to 
puzzle  out  a  path  of  conduct  that  would  satisfy  both  parties. 


57  Province  House,  home  of  the  Colonial  Governors,  from  Samuel 
A.  Drake,  Old  Landmarks  and  Historical  Personages  of  Boston,  1873 


THE  GOVERNOR’S  COUNCIL 

For  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts  had  to  govern  with  the  consent  of  the  General  Court,  the  name  given  to 
the  legislature.  This  body  retained,  moreover,  under  the  charter  of  1691  several  of  its  most  prized  privileges. 
Members  of  the  Lower  House  were  elected  annually.  The  legislature  chose  the  provincial  treasurer  and  certain 
other  officers.  Most  illustrative,  however,  of  the  dubious  position  of  the  Governor  were  the  structure  and  func¬ 
tions  of  the  Council.  It 
served  as  a  body  advisory 
to  the  Governor;  it  was 
also  the  upper,  and  smaller, 
branch  of  the  General 
Court.  Its  members  were 
chosen  by  joint  ballot  of 
the  Houses,  but  subject  to 
the  Governor’s  veto. 
Thus,  if  the  Governor 
sought  a  sympathetic 
Council,  he  jeopardized 
any  program  of  legisla¬ 
tion  he  might  have  in 
mind;  on  the  other  hand, 
to  obtain  such  legislation 
he  was  obliged  to  accept 
Councillors  selected  by 
the  representatives  of  the 
towns.  The  effect  of  all 
this  was  greatly  to  curb 
the  Governor’s  power. 
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THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  CONTROL  OF  THE 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
In  this  predicament,  certain  of  the  governors  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  tried  to  secure  control  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives.  This  was  notably  the  case  with  Joseph 
Dudley,  selected  as  Governor  in  1702.  As  the  ally  of 
Andros,  Dudley  had  been  unpopular  in  the  days 
preceding  the  charter  of  1691,  but  he  now  received  the 
backing  of  several  of  the  leading  clergymen  and  mer¬ 
chants.  Encouraged  by  this  support,  he  claimed  the 
right  to  approve  or  disapprove  the  speaker  selected  by 
the  House,  basing  the  right  on  certain  ancient  English 
parliamentary  practices  and  on  the  power  which  the 
charter  granted  him  to  veto  all  acts  of  the  General 
Court.  In  this  effort  he  met  defeat.  But  his  successor 
in  office,  Samuel  Shute,  carried  on  the  fight  for  what  he 
considered  the  royal  prerogative.  His  whole  adminis¬ 
tration  (1716-23)  was  a  protracted  struggle  with  the 
Representatives.  He  condemned  the  banking  scheme 
favored  by  the  legislature  to  relieve  the  financial  de¬ 
pression  that  resulted  from  the  Indian  wars;  he  refused 
to  recognize  the  election  of  Elisha  Cooke  as  speaker;  he  had  a  dispute  with  the  General  Court  over  the 
impost  bill.  His  tenacity  was  met  with  equal  stubbornness  by  the  colonial  leaders.  The  latter,  moreover, 
maintained  in  London  an  agent  whose  primary  function  was  to  persuade  the  Government  to  recall  the 
Governor.  In  1723  Shute  returned  to  London  to  make  a  direct  appeal  for  his  rights.  In  this  he  was  suc¬ 
cessful;  for  in  1725  an  “explanatory  charter”  was  issued,  secur¬ 
ing  to  the  Governor  his  right  to  veto  the  selection  of  speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  To  this  settlement  the  colonists 
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now  In  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society 
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THE  QUESTION  OF  THE  GOVERNOR’S 
SALARY 

Of  all  the  disputes  between  Governor  and  General  Court,  that 
of  most  bitterness  and  of  most  significance  concerned  the  salary 
of  the  Governor.  Though  Massachusetts  had  lost  the  right  to 
select  her  Governor,  she  took  pains  to  prevent  irresponsible  action 
on  his  part.  The  fight  began  during  Dudley’s  administration. 
Instructed  to  secure  the  grant  of  a  permanent  salary,  he  early 
tried  to  procure  it.  The  General  Court,  however,  adopted  the 
policy  of  voting  sums  to  recompense  the  governor  for  service 
rendered.  These  sums  rarely  met  the  ideas  of  the  governor. 
For  a  time,  indeed,  Dudley  refused  such  grants;  but  never 
throughout  his  tenure  of  office  (1702-1.5)  was  he  free  from  fiscal 
dependence  upon  the  representatives.  His  successors  suffered 
the  same  restraint.  The  controversy  came  to  a  head  under 
Governor  Burnet  (1728-29).  For  him,  like  his  predecessors,  the 
General  Court  would  fix  no  settled  compensation;  nor  would 
he  accept  temporary  grants,  though  he  was  offered  three  thousand 
pounds.  Burnet  died  resisting;  but  general  opinion  gave  the 
victory  to  the  colonists.  In  1735  Newcastle  instructed  Governor 
Belcher  to  accept  the  grant  of  the  year  and  in  the  future  to  get  as 
much  as  he  could.  The  popular  cause  had  triumphed.  Governors 
were  to  be  responsible  to  the  taxpayers  over  whom  they  held  sway, 
an  important  step  in  the  development  of  popular  government. 
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Title  ol  Order-in-Council,  1707,  "Repealing  the  Act  oi  Virginia, 
1705,  lor  Raising  a  Public  Revenue,  etc.” 


EVADING  THE  CROWN  VETO 

In  time  somewhat  more  imperious  use  was  made  of  this  policy.  By  1692  Governors  of  all  royal  provinces 
and  of  the  proprietary  province  of  Pennsylvania  were  instructed  to  send  all  laws  passed  by  their  respective 
legislatures  to  England  for  approval.  At  the  start  there  was  much  irregularity  and  delay.  Sometimes  laws 
were  not  sent;  more  often  no  action  on  them  was  taken  when  they  were  received  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 
This  delay  was  in  the  nature  of  a  probationary  period,  during  which  the  character  of  the  act  might  be  tested 
by  its  operation.  After  1730  the  reins  were  tightened;  disallowance  was  a  regularized  method  of  imperial 
control.  Under  the  Massachusetts  charter  of  1691,  for  instance,  fifty-nine  acts  were  disallowed  before  1776. 
Disallowance  was  employed  for  several  types  of  colonial  legislation;  the  exercise  of  the  power  was  chiefly 
intended  to  protect  the  royal  prerogatives,  and  to  maintain  the  colonial  governor  and  his  staff  independent 
of  local  encroachments.  In  Massachusetts,  in  New  York,  in  Virginia  and  elsewhere,  the  conflict  between 
Assembly  and  Governor  took  the  form  of  attacks  upon  the  financial  independence  of  the  latter.  And,  on 
occasion,  disallowance  by  Order-in-Council  was  called  in  to  preserve  the  asserted  rights  of  the  Crown.  As 
home  control  grew,  the  colonists  found  ways  of  evading  the  royal  veto.  Massachusetts,  for  example,  proceeded 
to  pass  acts  good  for  a  limited  time  only.  Thus  the  objects  in  view  might  be  achieved  before  there  was  time 
to  nullify  the  statute.  When  this  practice  was  checked,  she  passed  as  resolutions  what  as  acts  would  have 
been  subject  to  disallowance.  Thus  was  added  to  the  many  previous  difficulties  a  fresh  source  of  trouble 
between  England  and  her  colonies. 
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THE  MERCANTILE  THEORY  IN 
PRACTICE 

Meanwhile  the  center  of  political  gravity  in  England  was 
shifting.  The  long  Whig  rule  assured  to  Parliament  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  prime  importance.  To  effectuate  their  plan  of 
colonial  control,  the  Privy  Council  and  the  Board  of  Trade 
needed  parliamentary  sanction.  This  was  given  only  with 
the  dilatoriness  characteristic  of  a  deliberative  body.  So 
it  was  that  for  some  time  Parliament  really  served  to  protect 
the  colonies  from  the  extreme  imperialism  of  the  adminis¬ 
trators  and  their  commercial  allies.  Bills  for  the  recall  of 
colonial  charters,  sponsored  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  were 
killed.  In  1717  permission  to  import  Irish  linen  duty-free 
was  renewed,  despite  opposition  from  the  linen-drapers  of 
England.  Before  long,  however,  the  trading  element  had 
won  a  place  of  power  in  Parliament;  and  we  find  the  mer¬ 
cantilist 

ated  articles  which  could  be  shipped  to  Europe  only  by  way 
of  England  was  extended.  In  1733  a  further  and  heartily 
disliked  step  was  taken  in  the  Molasses  Act,  imposing  pro¬ 
hibitive  duties  on  sugar  and  molasses  when  imported  into 
the  colonies  from  the  foreign  West  Indies.  Running  counter 
to  a  natural  and  lucrative  course  of  trade,  the  measure  could 
be  but  imperfectly  enforced. 

Along  with  commerce,  manufacturing  was  growing.  It  was 
therefore  not  surprising  to  find  Parliament,  urged  by  strong 
lobbies,  attempting  to  regulate  colonial  handicraft.  In  1699 
the  export  of  woolens  from  one  colony  to  another  had  been 
forbidden.  In  1732  similar  restrictions  had  been  laid  on  hat-making.  Iron  manufacture  came  in  for  repressive 


philosophy  translated  into  law.  The  list  of  enumer- 


(  -3j  ) 


Anno  ferto 


Georgii  II.  Regis. 


An  Adi  for  the  better  fecuring  anj  encourag¬ 
ing  the  Trade  of  His  Majefty's  Sugar  Colo¬ 
nies  in  America. 


DCR€a@  tbe  Klrlfjrc  and 
Ptofpcritpof  post  qjaicttp’a  ®u. 
pat  Colonics  111  America  fltc  of 
tbe  created  ConCeqututc  ana 
Jmpojtoncc  to  tbe  Crane,  rtaof. 
cation,  aim  attenctlj  of  tb<0 
Kingdom  t  anti  tolicrrap  tbe 
Planters  of  tlje  fain  ®ugar  Co. 
Ionics  Italic  of  late  pears  fallen 
under  fuclj  Great  Dlfcouragc- 
meats,  that  tijep  arc  unable  to 
implode  oi  cotrp  on  Hie  ®ugat  Crone  upon  an  equal 
footing  toftl)  tbe  foicfgn  ®ugor  Colonies,  toltljout  tonic 
Oddantage  aim  Relief  be  cfben  to  tocm  from  Great 
Britain :  fo|  Rcmcdd  diCcceof,  and  foi  tbe  flood  and 
Cdelfatc  of  Pout  QJajeflp'd  audieas,  tut  pout  ^a|cdp<> 
mod  dutiful  and  lopal  ®ub|tao,  tbe  Commons  of  Great 
B-itain  alfrmbleD  (n  parliament,  bade  glben  and  crant. 
to  unto  pout  c@aicdp  tbe  federal  and  tcfpcaldc  Rates 
tins  Duties  btrctu  afire  mentioned,  and  in  futb  tpam 
act  and  foini,  as  Is  becciu  aftec  rcpiclfcd;  mm  do 
mod  bumbip  bcfccclj  Pout  CSaicdp  t(;at  It  map  be  tn> 
If  b  b  b  a  "  ajed, 


63  The  Molasses  Act  of  1733,  from  the  copy  In  the 
New  York  Public  Library 


legislation  in  1750.  The  business  interests  of  England  were,  in  brief,  alive  to  possible  dangers  of  com- 


<  2'9  ) 


Anno  quinto 

Georgii  II.  Regis. 


An  Aft  for  the  more  eafy  Recovery  of  Debts  in 
His  Majefty’s  Plantations  and  Colonies  in 
America. 


tyl a  ©ajclfp’g 

j€80,  traDing  to  tbe  Bmiih  plan¬ 
tations  In  America,  lie  llllDee 
great  Difficulties,  for  toant  of 
more  cofp  fpctboDS  of  p?obfng, 
recobcring,  anD  leuplng  Debt® 
Due  to  tbcm,  tban  are  nolo  uteD 
in  fbme  of  tbe  falD  pantatlons  j 
anD  toberea0  It  tolli  teno  berp 
mucb  to  tbe  retrleblng  of  tlje 
Ctcolt  fojmerlp  glbcn  bp  tbe 
troblng  &ub)eB0  of  Great  Britain  to  tbe  jillatibes  anD  3In- 
habitants  of  tbe  falD  {plantations,  anD  to  tbe  aDbanting 
of  tbe  €caoe  of  tblo  IHngDom  tbitber,  if  fucb  Jncon- 
benfenelcs  mere  cemeDleo  •  tpay  It  therefore  pleafe  pone 
Q^aicQp  that  It  mop  be  fnadcD,  anD  be  (t  cnaacD  bp  tbe 
ltlng'0  mod  excellent  99ajcfip,  bp  auD  loltb  tbe.aobite 
nun  Confenl  of  tbe  LojDs  Spiritual  ar.D  -Ccmpojal,  anD 
Commons,  in  this  pjefent  parliament  affembleD,  anD  bp 
Jiii  tbe 

9 


64  Act  of  1732,  for  the  “Easy  Recovery  of  Debts 
...  In  America,”  from  the  copy  in  the  New 
York  Public  Library 


petition  from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  continent.  Gradually 
the  royal  policy  of  pro¬ 
moting  the  export  of  naval 
stores  from  the  provinces 
was  overshadowed  by  this 
new  and  restrictive  legis¬ 
lation.  From  such  matters, 
it  was  an  easy  step  to  par¬ 
liamentary  control  of  colo¬ 
nial  currency,  of  coinage, 
of  hanking.  Bit  by  bit,  the 
English  Parliament  as¬ 
sumed  the  aspect  of  an 
imperial  legislature.  Such 
an  evolution  was  probably 
justifiable  in  law.  This 
eighteenth-century  devel¬ 
opment  of  Parliament  was, 
in  a  sense,  an  accidental 
growth,  the  result  of  ad¬ 
justments  to  specific  con¬ 
ditions  rather  than  the 
working  out  of  a  deliberate 
imperial  plan. 


(  1119  ) 


Anno  vicefimo  quarto 

Georgii  II.  Regis. 


An  Aft  to  regulate  and  reftrain  Paper  Bills  of 
Credit  in  His  Majefty’s  Colonies  or  Planta¬ 
tions  of  Rhode  /Jland,  and  'Providence  Plan¬ 
tations,  Connecticut,  the  MaJJachuJets  Bay, 
and  New  Hamp/bire  in  Nmenca;  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  fame  being  legal  Tenders  in  Pay¬ 
ments  of  Money. 

Ibcreas  rbe  Qa  of  Ipatilamenr  hfmw-. 
maDe  m  tbe  ©irtb  $»ear  of  5>et 
late  t^aledp  £iueen  Anne,  inti« 
tUlcD,  An  A&  for  afeertaining 
the  Rate  of  Foreign  Coin*  in  Her 
Majefty's  Plantations  in  America , 

barb  been  intirelp  fruQtatcD  in 
©10  qgaiedps  faiD  Colonies  of 
Rhode  iftand  anD  Providence 
{Plantation!,  Connctticut,  tbe 
Maftachufcts  Bay,  anD  New 
Hampfhirc  in  America,  bp  tbfir 
time  to  time,  great  Duantities 
of  lPapcr  TPIII0  of  CrcDit,  bp  ttirrue  of  a  ft*  of  affemblp, 
SDiDere,  IRetoUitions,  0?  ilotes,  maoc  or  paffitD  bp  tbeie 
tcCpcaitie  3ffirmbUe0,  anD  making  legal  ttrCcnDer  of  futb 
Toills  of  CtcDit  in  jpdpmetit  for  Debts,  Dues,  anD  iDc 
manDs ;  tobifb  ’fftllf  of  CrcDit.  babe,  fo?  manp  pears 
pad,  been  Depreciating  in  rbeir  ifalue,  bp  means  ttbcreoi 
all  Debts  of  late  pcaro  babe  been  paiD  anD  fanoacD  tenth 
n  mucb  leffl  Clalue  tban  teas  contrafteD  for,  tobicb  bath 
been  a  great  Diftouragement  anD  {prejuDice  to  rbe  CraDt 
anD  Commerce  of  lots  ftbaicdp*  ifeubicds.  bp  occaftonina 
ConfuGon  in  Dealing®,”  anD  ledening  of  CrcDit  in  tiiofe 
{Pacts :  Cbcrcfoje,  for  rbe  more  effectual  pjcbcnting  ana 
rcm:Dping  of  tlje  faiD  Jnconbcnicnftes,  map  it  pleafe  pout 
6  13  D  2  mod 


65  Act  of  1751,  to  restrain  the  issue  of  natter 
money,  from  the  copy  in  the  New  York  Public 
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Numb.  II. 


THE 


New -York  Weekly  JOURNAL 


Con  t  air. 


inmg  tbe  fref;ejl  Advicej>  Foreign ,  and  Doniejhck. 


MUNDAT  November  1733. 


Mr.  Zaiger. 

INcert  the  following  in  your  next, 
and  you’ll  oblige  your  Friend, 

CATO. 

Mira'tcmpmim  fdicitat  ubi  fentiri  qu.t 
if!  is,  &  qux  fintiat  dicere  licit. 


T 


Tacit. 

^HE  Liberty  of  the  Prefs 
is  a  Subject  of  the  great- 
eft  Importance,  and  in 
which  every  Individual 
is  as  much  concern’d  as 
he 'is  in  any  other  Part  of  Liberty  : 
therefore  it  will  not  be  i  ntproper  to 
commumc.vc  to  the  Publick  the  Senti¬ 
ments  of  a  late  excellent  Writer  upon 
thisPoin%  fiich  is  the  Elegance  and 
Perfpicuity  of  his  Writings,  fuch  the 
inimitable  Force  of  his  Reafoning,  that 
it  will  be  difficult  to  fay  any  Thing 
new  that  he  has  not  faid,  or  not  to 
fay  that  much  worfe  which  he  has  lute  Monarchy,  I  fay,  fuch  a  Liberty 
fnid.  is  iticonfiftent  with  the  Conftitution, 

There  are  two  Sorts  of  Monarch ies*  having  no  proper  Subjcift  in  Politics, 
an  nbfolute  and  a  limited  one.  In  the  on  which  it  might  be  exercis’d,  and  if 
ftrft,  the  Liberty  of  thePrefs  can  never  exercis’d  would  incur  a  certairrPenalty. 
be  maintained,  ir  is  inconfiftcnt  with  But  in  a  limited  Monarchy,  as  Etg- 
it-,  for  what  abfblute  Monarch  would  land  is,  our  Laws  are  known,  fixed, 
fuffer  any  Subjeft.  to  anima'dvert  and  eflablifhed.  They  arc  the  ftrewlit 
on  his  Aftions,  when  it  is  in  his  Pow"-  Rule  and  fureGuide  to  dired  theKjng, 
er  to  declare  the  Crime,  and  to  nomi-  the  Mmifters,  and  other  his  Sobjeds : 
nate  the  Punifhment  >  This  would  And  therefonf  an  Offence  againft  the 
make  it  very  dangerous  to  exercife  fuch  Laws  is  fuch  an  Offence  againft  the 
a  Liberty.  Befides  the  Object  againft  Conftitution  as  ought  to  receive  a  pro 
which  thofe*  Pens  moft  be  directed,  is  per  adequate  Punifhment  3  the  fevera 

Conftil 


their  Sovereign,  the  foie  fupream  Ma- 
giftrate  3  for  there  being  no  Law  in 
thofe  Monarchies,  but  the  Will  of  the 
Prince,  it  makes  it  ncceffary  for  his 
Minifters  to  confult  his.  Plcafure,  be¬ 
fore  any  Thing  can  be  undertaken: 
He  is  therefore  properly  chargeable 
with  the  Grievances  of  his  Subjeds, 
and  what  the  Miniftcr  there  ads  being 
in  Obedience  to  the  Prince,  he  ought 
not  to  incur  the  Hatred  of  the  People-, 
for  it  would  be  hard  to  impute  that  to 
him  for  3  Crime,  which  is  theFruit  of 
his  Allegiance,  and  for  refufing  which 
he  might  incur  the  Penalties  of  Trea- 
fon.  Befides,  in  an  abfolute  Monar¬ 
chy,  the  Will  of  the  Prince  being  the 
La  w,a  Liberty  of  thePrefs  to  complain 
of  Grievances  would  be  complaining 
againft  the  Law,  and  the  Conftitution, 
to  which  they  have  fubmittcd,or.  have 
been  obliged  to  fubmit3  and  therefore, 
in  one  Senfe,  may  be  faid  to  deferve 
Punifhment,  So  that  under  an.  abfo- 


THE  CASE  OF 
PETER  ZENGER 
In  1735  occurred  in  the 
Province  of  New  York  a 
legal  battle  destined  to 
have  important  results  for 
the  liberties  of  the  people 
of  the  province.  The 
Duke  of  Newcastle  had 
secured  the  appointment 
of  William  Cosby  as  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  New  York,  an 
Irishman  of  long  service 
in  the  army.  Before 
leaving  England  he  had 
lobbied  against  the  Sugar 
and  Molasses  Bill  of 
1733.  On  arrival  he  was 
voted,  as  a  token  of 
local  gratitude,  £750;  this 
gift  he  treated  with  scorn. 

And  before  long  he  became 
involved  in  a  financial 
squabble  with  Van  Dam, 

Acting-Governor,  over  the 
division  of  the  guberna¬ 
torial  emoluments  during 
the  latter’s  temporary  in¬ 
cumbency.  Court  action 
followed.  The  popular 
party  sided  with  Van 
Dam.  Fearful  of  a  jury, 
the  Governor  brought  his 
case  in  equity  before  the 
Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  At  once  a  dispute 
arose  as  to  his  right  to  do 
this;  and  Chief  Justice 
Morris  ruled  against  him. 

Cosby  thereupon  sum¬ 
marily  removed  Morris, 
who  for  eighteen  years  had 
served  acceptably.  Mo¬ 
tives  for  this  action  may 

be  detected  in  the  first  letter  Cosby  had  written  as  Governor,  to  Newcastle,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  “Boston 
spirit  ”  growing  in  New  York,  and  of  the  disregard  of  certain  public  officers  for  the  prerogatives  of  the  Governor. 
Nor  were  the  results  of  his  spite  insignificant.  Notable  lawyers  rallied  around  Van  Dam  and  Morris.  Pre¬ 
viously,  in  1733,  Morris,  James  Alexander,  William  Smith,  and  other  leading  citizens  had  formed  a  political 
club.  Morris  was  elected  to  the  Assembly.  Under  these  auspices  was  started  in  November,  1733,  the  New 
York  Weekly  Journal,  edited  by  a  young  printer  named  John  Peter  Zenger.  The  Journal  immediately 
became  a  powerful  vehicle  for  spreading  the  views  of  the  popular  party.  Many  of  the  leading  articles  were 
written  by  Morris,  Alexander  and  their  friends.  Freedom  of  the  press,  the  liberties  of  Englishmen,  and 
like  subjects  were  prominent  in  its  pages.  Precedents  were  found  in  the  works  of  the  English  jurist,  Coke, 
in  the  philosophy  of  Locke,  and  in  English  history.  From  this  the  step  to  forceful,  even  virulent,  criticism 
of  royal  administration  in  New  York  was  short  and  was  quickly  taken. 


66 


Peter  Zenger’ s  New-York  Weekly  Journal ,  from  the  copy,  November  12,  1733, 
In  the  New  York  Public  Library 
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THE  BATTLE  FOR  THE  FREEDOM 
OF  THE  PRESS 

In  the  fall  of  1734  proceedings  against  Zenger, 
legally  responsible  for  the  contents  of  his  paper, 
began.  The  Governor’s  Council  tried  in  vain  to 
persuade  the  Assembly  to  join  in  an  address  to 
the  Governor  urging  Zenger’s  prosecution.  Acting 
then  in  an  executive  capacity,  the  Council  or¬ 
dered  certain  issues  of  the  Journal  burned  by 
the  hangman.  Thereafter  the  editor  was  arrested. 
Bail  fixed  by  Chief  Justice  DeLancey  was  more 
than  Zenger  could  furnish,  and  he  was  put  in 
prison.  In  April,  1735,  the  trial  opened  before 
the  Supreme  Court.  Smith  and  Alexander,  ap¬ 
pearing  for  Zenger,  at  once  attacked  the  compe¬ 
tency  of  the  judges  to  sit,  asserting  that  they 
had  been  appointed  without  the  consent  of  the 
Council.  The  court  thereupon  disbarred  the  two 
eminent  lawyers,  and  the  trial  was  laid  over 
till  fall.  In  the  autumn  of  1735  the  trial  finally 
took 

der  existing  law,  the  jury  was  empowered  to  ren¬ 
der  a  verdict  solely  upon  the  fact  of  publication  by  the  accused.  The  character  of  the  publication 
was  to  be  decided  by  the  judges.  Under  such  conditions,  Zenger’s  conviction  seemed  foreordained. 
But,  thanks  to  the  delay,  his  supporters  had  obtained  the  services  of  Andrew  Hamilton  of  Philadelphia. 
Hamilton  had  emigrated  from  Scotland  some  fifty  years  before.  Starting  as  a  plantation-hand  in 
Virginia,  he  had  steadily  risen  in  power  and  public  esteem.  In  1717  he  had  become  attorney-general 
'of  Pennsylvania;  afterward  he  was  elected  to  the  Assembly,  was  chosen  speaker  in  1729,  and  was 
teelected  annually  until  his  retirement.  He  was 
the  designer  and  builder  of  Independence  Hall, 
though  he  died  before  its  completion.  At  this 
time,  therefore,  he  was  one  of  the  leading  lawyers 
in  the  colonies.  His  introduction  into  the  case  came 
as  a  surprise  to  the  court.  Before  he  could  be  halted, 
he  had  begun  an  impassioned  plea  for  freedom  of  the 
press.  Admitting  the  fact  of  publication,  he  asked 
permission  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  statements  in 
the  Journal.  This  right  the  court  rejected,  saying 
“a  libel  is  not  to  be  justified;  for  it  is  nevertheless 
a  Libel  that  is  true.”  Apparently  defeated,  the 
aged  lawyer  then  turned  to  the  jury,  asking  it  to  be 
a  witness  to  the  truth  of  the  publication  and  to 
realize  the  deep  issues  involved.  In  this  plea  he 
succeeded,  for  immediately  upon  the  conclusion  of 
his  address  the  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  not 
guilty,  amid  the  cheers  of  the  court-room.  Un¬ 
trammeled  discussion  in  the  press  of  the  conduct  of 
officials  was  vindicated.  In  reality  the  outcome  of 
the  Zenger  case  had  added  a  new  principle  to  the 
common  law  at  a  time  when  the  Colonials  were 
coming  to  depend  more  and  more  on  it  as  the  bul¬ 
wark  of  their  rights  as  Englishmen.  The  common 
law  was  assuming  this  new  importance  because  of 
the  passing  of  several  of  the  old  colonial  charters. 


Irew  Hamilton  1676-1741.  from  a  copy  by  William  Cogswell  after 
y  of  an  original  portrait  by  an  unknown  artist.  In  the  Historical 
ty  of  Pennsylvania.  Philadelphia 


place.  The  sole  issue  was  that  of  libel.  Un- 


67  From  the  tapestry  picture  The  Trial  of  Peter  Zenger ,  woven  by 
the  Herter  Looms,  in  the  Hotel  McAlpin,  New  York 
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NEW  YORK  CALLS  ITS  ELECTION 
A  “COCK  MATCH” 

The  incidents  in  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and 
Massachusetts  indicate  the  growth  of  interest  in 
things  political.  By  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  colonists  were  no  longer  simply 
trading  representatives  of  English  companies. 

They  had  become  a  people,  a  community  with 
many  common  interests  requiring  political  action 
for  solution.  Thus  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  the 
beginnings  of  political  sophistication.  This,  in 
many  of  the  colonies,  and  perhaps  particularly 
in  New  York,  often  took  the  form  of  clever 

ical 

phenomena  almost  invariably  appeared  as  items 
in  the  struggle  between  the  Governor’s  clique  and 
the  popular  party.  Elections  were  “Cock 
Matches”  between  “plain  Liberty  and  Property 
Cocks”  and  “Cocks  .  .  .  with  gaudy  Feathers.” 

The  broadside  (No.  69)  refers  to  an  election  in 
New  YMrk  for  the  Assembly.  John  Roberts, 

Sheriff,  had  issued  a  notice  that  “Pursuant  to 
His  Majesty’s  Writ  to  me  directed  and  delivered,  for  the  Electing  four  Representatives  to  serve  in  a  General 
Assembly  of  this  Province,  Notice  is  hereby  given  to  the  Freemen  and  Freeholders  of  the  City  and  County  of 
New  York,  in  my  Bailiwick,  to  assemble  and  meet  together  on  Tuesday  the  Seventeenth  Day  of  February  next 
at  Ten  o’Clock  in  the  Forenoon  of  the  same  day,  on  the  Green  near  the  Work-House,  .  .  .  and  then  and  there 
to  nominate  and  chuse  .  .  .  four  able  and  sufficient  Freeholders  ...  to  be  Representatives.  ...”  In  the 
New  York  Mercury  of  February  16,  1761,  a  writer,  styling  himself  “C.  Freeman,”  urges  the  voters  to  support 
those  candidates  who  favored  the  liberty  of  the  people,  not  those  who  would  be  subservient  to  men  in  high  office. 


cynicism.  For  there,  as  elsewhere,  polit 


Advertifement. 

ON  Tuefday  the  17th  of  February  1761,  there  wilt  be 
a  grand  Cock  Match,  on  -the  Green  near  the  Work- 
Houfe  (greateft  Part  of  which  will  be  converted  int® 
a  Pit)  between  feveral  Hundreds  of  plain  Liberty  and 
Property  Cocks  with  their  own  Spurs,  Combs  and 
Gills,  and  fome  Cocks  of  a  French  Extraction,  with  gaudy  Fea¬ 
thers,  Gaffs,  and  Gantlets  finely  trimmed,  that  have  been  for 
fome  Time  kept  up  and  are  highly  feed,  with  artificial  Balls  com¬ 
pounded  of  Garlic,  Old  Madeira  Wine,  &c.  The  Bets  will  be 
very  high  ;  as  the  Battles  will  not  be  decided  there,  they  are  to 
adjourn  to  the  City  Hall,  where  the  Sport  will  be  continued  for 
two  or  three  Days  j  a  Young  Gentleman,  but  an  Old  Cock 
Fighter  (who  lately  diflinguifhed  himfelf  at  Stout's)  that  has 
fought  himfelf,  as  long  as  he  thought  fighting  Safe,  though  by 
fighting  a  little  longer  he  might  have  gained  great  Applaufe,  and 
is  well  Ikilfed  in  all  the  Laws,  Rules  and  Orders  of  the  Cock 
Pit,  is  to  be  mounted  on  the  Bench,  and  determine  all  Difputes 
that  may  arife  :  When  the  Sport  is  over,  if  the  Majority  of  the 
Spectators  Ihould  give  their  Confent,  he  will  joyn  with  fome 
others,  and  make  a  complete  Syftem  of  Laws,  relating  to  Cock 
Fighting,  Horfe  Races,  Drinking  Bumpers  with  proper  Toaftj 
and  Epithets,  Concerts,  Balls  and  Alfemblies,  and  even  Mafque- 
radcs  if  it  be  thought  necellary  to  introduce  them  into  this 
Country. 


69  From  a  New  York  broadside,  1761,  In  the  New  York 

Historical  Society 
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THE  FIRST  CALL  FOR  A  COLONIAL  CONGRESS 
This  interest  in  political  action,  this  sense  of  community  of  problems,  is  shown  in  the  several  efforts  through 
the  century  to  establish  some  form  of  intercolonial  cooperation.  The  old  New  England  Confederation  (see 

Yol.  I,  page  223)  had 
been  founded  on  certain 
provincial  needs,  but  had 
foundered  upon  the  rock 
of  local  jealousies.  Joint 
action  for  purposes  of 
defense  against  the  In¬ 
dians  and  the  French  had 
been  a  favorite  notion  of 
the  English  administra¬ 
tors  under  James  II.  So 
with  the  outbreak  of  King 
William’s  War,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  issued  a  call  for 
a  colonial  conference,  to 
be  held  in  New  York,  in 
April,  1690,  to  devise 
means  of  common  action 
for  self-defense.  These 
endeavors  achieved  no 
enduring  result. 
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From  the  original  minutes,  Mar.  19,  1689,  m  the  Massachusetts  Archives,  Boston 
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A  NEW  YORK  MERCHANT  PROPOSES 
COLONIAL  UNION 

Schemes  of  this  character,  fostered  by  the  home  govern¬ 
ment,  invariably  fell  to  the  ground.  Calls  from  the 
Crown  addressed  to  the  several  colonies  to  contribute  to 
the  conduct  of  the  wars  were  often  evaded  or  disregarded. 
To  attain  the  required  group  effort  and  frontier  security, 
voluntary  action  seemed  necessary.  The  plan  proposed  in 
1701  by  Robert  Livingston  is  for  this  reason  of  particular 
interest.  Robert  Livingston  was  a  leading  merchant  of 
New  York  and  much  interested  in  opening  up  the  back 
country,  rich  in  furs  and  timber.  Realizing  that  settlement 
could  not  come  from  the  actions  of  New  York  alone,  he 
proposed  to  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations  a  plan 
of  colonial  cooperation.  The  continental  provinces  were 
to  be  united  into  “one  form  of  government,”  divided  into 
three  groups,  a  southern,  a  central  and  a  northern.  From 
this  government  was  to  be  raised  annually  a  sum  of 
money  to  be  administered  from  Albany  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  commissioners  selected  from  each  of  the  groups. 
The  Crown  was  to  send  troops  and  equipment;  the  groups 
were,  under  a  quota  scheme,  to  furnish  labor.  Forts  were 
to  be  built  in  the  wilderness  to  protect  the  settlers,  who 
were  to  be  encouraged  to  establish  homesteads.  Every 
two  years  England  was  to  send  out  “two  hundred  youths,” 
and  two  hundred  of  the  soldiers  were  to  be  disbanded,  to 
whom,  on  condition  of  remaining,  free  land  was  to  be 
given.  In  this  way  Livingston  hoped  to  assure  the  “ex¬ 
tending  of  Christian  Settlements  and  English  forts  into  the  Indian  Country  for  the  Security  of  all  his  maj. 
plantations  on  this  north  Continent  of  America.” 


71  From  Robert  Livingston’s  letter  of  twenty-two  pages  ad¬ 
vocating  the  union  of  the  colonies,  addressed  to  the  Council 
of  Trade  and  Plantations,  May  13,  1701,  in  the  Public  Record 
Office,  London 


THE  ALBANY  PLAN  OF  COLONIAL  UNION,  1754 
By  far  the  most  pretentious  attempt  at  colonial  union  came  in  1754.  The  motive  wras  still  primarily  military, 
protection  from  the  French  and  Indians.  This  is  well  stated  by  The  New  York  Gazette  of  May  13,  1754,  in 
commenting  upon  French  schemes  of  aggression.  “The  Confidence  of  the  French  in  this  Undertaking  seems 
well-grounded  on  the  present  disunited  State  of  the  British  Colonies,  and  the  extreme  Difficulty  of  bringing 
so  many  different  Governments  and  Assemblies  to  agree  in  any  speedy  and  effectual  Measures  for  our  common 
Defence  and  Security:  while  our  Enemies  have  the  very  great  Advantage  of  being  under  one  Direction,  with 
one  Council,  and  one  Purse.  Hence  their  efforts  to  take  an  easy  Possession  of  such  Parts  of  the  British 
Territory  as  they  find  most  convenient  will,  if  unchecked,  end  in  the  Destruction  of  the  British  Interest, 
Trade  and  Plantations  in  America.”  It  was  in  this  issue  of  the  Gazette  that  the  famous  device  of  the  dis¬ 
membered  snake,  later  to  be  utilized  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,  made  its  New  York  appearance.  In  1754,  partly  to 
establish  a  treaty  with  the  Iroquois,  the  home  govern¬ 
ment  called  the  Albany  Congress.  Seven  colonies  sent 
commissioners,  Franklin  being  a  leading  spirit.  The  result 
was  a  plan  to  establish  a  council,  composed  of  members 
chosen  by  the  several  colonial  legislatures,  with  power 
to  provide  for  the  common  defense,  to  control  relations 
with  the  Indians,  and  to  levy  taxes  to  meet  expenses  con¬ 
nected  therewith.  All  actions  of  the  council  were  subject 
to  the  veto  of  a  president-general,  appointed  by  the  King. 

But  such  a  plan  met  with  favor  neither  with  the  colonies, 
jealous  of  their  rights,  nor  with  the  English  administra¬ 
tion,  suspicious  of  the  popular  origins  of  the  scheme. 


72  “  Dismembered  snake”  device,  from  The  New  York,  Gazette , 

May  13,  1754,  In  the  New  York  Public  Library 
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From  The  Constitutional  Courant,  Sept.  21,  1765,  In  the  New  York  Public  Library 


ANTI-BRITISH  SPIRIT  RESURRECTS 
THE  SYMBOL 

Eleven  years  later  the  “dismembered  snake” 
design  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  new  paper. 
It  now  bore  a  different  signification.  The 
Stamp  Act  had  passed.  Protest  in  the  colonies 
was  virulent.  The  Stamp  Act  Congress  was 
about  to  assemble  in  New  York.  The  Consti¬ 
tutional  Courant  resurrected  the  “Dismem¬ 
bered  Snake”  to  symbolize  the  manifest 
need  for  “a  united  representation  of  griev¬ 
ances”  to  be  laid  before  the  King.  Union 
was  desired  now,  not  to  ward  off  the  French 
and  Indians,  but  the  alleged  aggressions  of 
the  English  Parliament.  And  again,  it  is 
worthy  of  note,  New  England  is  represented 
as  the  head  of  the  rattlesnake,  possessed  of 
a  menacing  fang.  This  emblem  reappeared 
in  1775  as  the  headpiece  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Journal. 

AMERICA  MOURNS  WITH  ENGLAND 
IN  DEFEAT 

Though  it  may  be  easy,  looking  back  from 
to-day,  to  discover  in  the  developments  of 
the  early  eighteenth  century  trends  toward 
an  “inevitable”  break  with  the  mother 
country,  such  was  not,  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  intent  or  feeling  of 
the  colonists.  Loyalty  was  still  professed  and 
felt.  Though  New  England  might  chafe 
under  the  obstinacy  of  the  English  admin¬ 
istrators,  she  regarded  herself  not  as  a  sepa¬ 
rate  people  but  as  truly  part  of  England,  an 
England  planted  on  new  soil. 


%  the  HONOURABLE 

SPENCER  P  H  I  P  Sy  Efq; 

Ixutcnant-Govemour  and  Commander  in  Chief  in  and  over  Hi$  Majcfly’i  Province  of  the  Majfaciu • 
fit ts- Bay  in  New- England. 

A  PROCLAMATION  for  a  general  FAST. 

INXohfiEjeradon  of  the  awful  Rebuke  of  the  Divine  Piovidenfe  in  the  late’Defeat  of  His  Majeily’a 
Forces  near  the  River  Ohio,  whereby  it  bat  plcafed  GOD  to  manifeft  His  high  Difpleafurc  againft 
the  People  of  the  feveral  Britijh  Colonies  in  America ,  and  loudly  to  call  upon  them  to  humble 
ihemfelvcs  under  his  mighty  Hand  ;  and  to  repent  of  all  their  heinous  Offences  againft  the  divine  Ma¬ 
dly  and  to  return  to  Him  that  fmites  them  :  -  In  Confideration  alfo  of  the  important  Enterprizev  now 
jmeoding,  and  near  the  Point  of  Execution,  for  the  Recovering  of  our  Rights  wrefted  from  us  in  the 
moll  pemdious  Manner  by  our  ambitious  Neighbours,  and  for  preferring  our  Intercfts  from  further  In- 
rafion  ;  for  the  Succefs  whereof  we  depend  on  ihe  Biefling  of  Almighty  GOD,  without  which  the  bell 
reparations  we  are  able  to  make  will  be  incflgjftual ; 

Fer  tbe/e  Rea  font. 

I?ahe  ttiongtit  fie,  ffiftl)  tljc  TlBB/tf  of  lifts  C0afcftp'«  Cotmtfl,  «ti6  .it  the  rctrd 

»f  tl)t  TWtmblp,  to  appoint  Thurfday  tljt  Twenty-eighth  JPap  of  tt)IS  5 n flint  Auguft 
to  bt  fttpt  as  a  S>ap  of  folnnn  Stimulation  ano  |£>raper,  hertbp  tftioitfna  bold 
©iniftcrs  ano  iBtopIr.relisfonflp  td  obferbe  the  faint, bp  Ijuntblp  tniploima  tljtjpoj- 
0ratfs  bott)  of  ptiblfcb  anb  ptibatt  Suits,  ano  tilt  bibinc  fommifTtration  nnber  all 
outaiflirtions ;  tlpat  tlielolttns  of  bis  SDtfpItafnrc  map  be  follovbcb  umf)  Kefoimatfon 
and  amcnbmtnt  of  ILlft,  tn  all  ©iDcrs  anb  Tlgts  of  <©cn ;  Xljat  there  map  be  fin* 
prtITtD  on  out  (Homos  a  Stnfe  of  one  abfoltite  SftcpcnbEinte  on  the  great  ©obernour  ot 
theCUoitO;  Xhaeottt  Jfoitts,  gone  anb  going  foitl),  map  bt  oirtacb  anb  profptrcB 
ofljeabtn;  anb  tljat  tbe  map  be  preparcb  to  meet  out  ©tD®  both  in  thecaapof 
f®ertp  anbTlubgment,  Xlj.lt  it  iboiilbplcafc  ®<D®  to  Dirts  anb  futttcbthcConnfcls 
and  JlOinlnilltatlon  of  this  ©obemment ;  to  blrfsoiit  Sobcrcign  Xojb  tilt  RING, 

tjltlt  Eopal  SjfgljnelteS  tht  Prince  of  IFales,  tfjt  Princefs  Dowager  of/To/rr,  tljt  Duke,  anb 

tljertft  of  tljc  Royal  Family  ;  anb  to  protect  ano  ptofper  tljc  Bingboms  ano  ©011K* 
nions  unbet  Ijfs  ®nic(lp's  lbife  anb  gracious  ffiobernment,  mib  gibe  Succefs  to  all 
Hit  filatures  ufeb  to  prtbent  tljc  Calamities  of  a  gnurat  Ctlar ;  anb  tljat  tlje  ©ofpcl 
of  ptnre  map  prtbail  anb  bt  birtojlous  foj  the  cftabliOjincut  of  the  fepirltunl  Bingv 
Uni  of  sue  aojb  Jesus  CHRIST:  31  n»  all  fetbilc  iUbouc  nub  Kccrcations  arc  foju 
bibbcti  on  tljt  taio  iDap. 

Given  at  the  Council-Chamber  in  Bofton,  the  13 th  Day  of  Auguft  1753,  in  the  Twenty-ninth 
Tear  of  the  Reign  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  Geokos  the  Second ,  by  the  Crate  of  COD,  of  Great-. 
Britain,  France  and  Ireland,  KING,  Defender  of  tin  Fatih,  &c. 

tj  Order  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor , 
with  the  Advice  of  the  Council , 

3.  SUlllaeD,  Secr’y. 

GOD  Save  the  KING. 

T - - - - - - - - : - .  -  v 

90  JrOiY;  Printed  by  John  Draper,  Printer  to  His  Honour  tlic  Licutcnanc-Covemour  and  Council. „ ijfSt 


S.  PhipsJ 
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Proclamation  lor  a  Fast  following  British  reverses,  1755,  from  a  broadside 
In  the  New  York  Public  Library 


CHAPTER  II 


THE  EVE  OF  THE  REVOLUTION 

TIE  middle  decades  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  a  period  of  mental  fruition 
for  America.  The  Great  Awakening,  that  revival  movement  which  profoundly 
stirred  both  the  northern  and  southern  colonies,  was  still  fresh  in  men’s  minds. 
It  was  followed  by  the  appearance  in  many  places  of  a  new  religious  attitude  which  was 
the  result  of  the  scientific  discoveries  of  the  day  and  of  the  philosophy  of  the  French 
encyclopaedists.  Many  men  in  New  England  were  beginning  to  challenge  the  supremacy 
of  the  Puritan  church.  It  was  not  a  long  step  from  religious  liberalism  to  political  liber¬ 
alism.  Social  movements  made  the  changed  intellectual  attitude  significant.  These 
middle  decades  of  the  eighteenth  century  found  the  colonies  rapidly  making  money. 
New  fortunes  were  rising;  commerce  was  taking  fresh  starts;  there  was  a  new  vision  of 
western  lands.  Old  established  communities  felt  the  stirring  of  a  new  ardor  on  the  part 
of  the  people  to  attain  wealth  and  social  importance.  The  thirteen  continental  colonies 
were  forging  ahead,  sharply  conscious  of  their  own  interests  and  peculiar  needs.  Across 
the  Atlantic  they  had  to  deal  with  an  England  which  was  also  given  over  to  new  outbursts 
of  energy.  Commercial  development  was  the  order  of  the  day.  The  English  Government 
had  just  brought  to  an  end  the  Seven  Years’  War,  which  had  been  long  and  costly.  The 
troubles  with  America  began  early  in  the  “reconstruction  period”  which  followed  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  (1763).  People  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  had  fought  in  the  conflict 
and  both  evidenced  the  somewhat  testy  particularism  which  seems  to  be  the  inevitable 
aftermath  of  armed  conflict.  The  Americans  resented  the  attempts  of  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  levy  new  taxes  and  that  Government  was  thoroughly  displeased  at  what 
seemed  to  be  factious  and  unwarranted  opposition. 

Indignation,  however,  was  not  the  mood  in  which  to  approach  the  problem.  Parlia¬ 
ment,  unaware  of  the  real  state  of  matters  across  the  Atlantic,  was  hurried  into  unfortu¬ 
nate  action.  British  commercial  interests,  British  foreign  policy,  royal  pique,  ministerial 
indecision  —  all  contributed  to  the  final  ineptitude.  The  Intolerable  Acts  were  so  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  colonists  because  these  measures  seemed  to  indicate  a  lack  of  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  mother  country  to  consider  colonial  grievances.  The  Acts  were,  to  the 
Americans  —  for  such,  under  pressure  of  circumstances,  the  provincials  were  becoming 
—  indicative  of  Parliament’s  unwillingness  to  recognize  the  British  colonies  as  the  equals 
of  Britain.  Parliament,  in  short,  was  acting  as  an  imperial,  not  a  British,  legislature. 

To  counter  such  aggressions  upon  colonial  rights,  two  courses  of  action  were  available. 
In  the  first  place,  the  colonies  must  show  by  conduct  manifest  to  the  least  observant  that 
they  were  united  and  were  capable  of  governing  themselves.  Thus  sprang  up  those  virile 
Committees  of  Correspondence,  culminating  in  the  Continental  Congress.  In  the  second 
place,  reliance  for  redress  of  grievances  must  be  placed  in  the  Crown,  since  Parliament 
had  proved  unworthy.  Thus  colonial  invective  was  poured  out  upon  the  latter,  while 
King  George  and  the  monarchy  continued  to  receive  cordial  expressions  of  loyalty  and 
urgent  prayers  for  intercession  on  behalf  of  the  oppressed  subjects  in  America.  There 
was  as  yet  little  talk  of  political  separation  from  Great  Britain.  Though  Liberty  Poles 
were  raised,  the  liberty  sought  was  freedom  from  improper  and  hurtful  interference  with 
American  rights,  not  freedom  from  the  duty  of  allegiance. 
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75  From  an  original  Writ  of  Assistance  made  out  to 
Nathaniel  Hatch,  dated  June  2,  1762,  in  the  archives  of 
the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts,  Boston 


76  Second  page  of  the  Writ  of  Assistance  in  the  archives 
of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts 


BOSTON  OPPOSES  THE  “WRITS  OF  ASSISTANCE” 

British  colonial  policy  after  the  war  did  not  define  itself  at  once. 

The  first  hint  of  it  came  in  the  form  of  instructions  to  colonial 

officers  to  enforce  the  old  acts  of  trade.  This  the  Massachusetts 

rum-merchants  did  not  fancy.  They  objected,  in  particular,  to 

the  use  of  writs  of  assistance  or  general  search  warrants  issued 

by  local  courts.  Armed  with  these,  the  royal  officers  could 

with  impunity  pry  into  storehouses  with  possible  embarrassment 

to  the  owner.  Such  writs  were  authorized  by  act  of  Parliament 

and  had  been  used  before;  but  never  had  they  been  so  zealously 

.  .  „  .  -  .  ,  77  Third  page  of  the  Writ  of  Assistance  in  the  archives 

employed  to  execute  the  laws  OI  trade.  A  starm  against  them  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts 

was  determined  upon  by  the  sturdy  merchants. 

OTIS  PLEADS  THE  MERCHANTS’  CAUSE 
The  Boston  merchants  found  a  man  to  their  liking  in  James  Otis. 
Graduated  from  Harvard  at  eighteen,  he  was  at  this  time  serving  as 
advocate-general  of  Massachusetts.  Though  perhaps  the  busiest 
lawyer  in  New  England,  Otis  had  not  lost  an  early  love  for  literature 
and  philosophy.  The  year  before  he  had  published,  anonymously. 
Rudiments  of  Latin  Prosody  with  a  Dissertation  on  Letters  and  the 
Principles  of  Harmony  in  Poetic  and  Prosaic  Composition.  The 
discipline  of  such  studies  found  curious  fruit  in  the  following  years. 
Engaged  as  counsel  for  the  merchants,  Otis  resigned  his  office  to 
plead  the  case.  His  success  at  once  made  him  a  marked  man.  No 
one  played  a  more  important  and  prominent  part  in  the  years  im¬ 
mediately  preceding  the  war.  His  eloquence,  spoken  and  written, 
his  passion,  his  magnetism  kept  him  to  the  front.  But  in  1769  a 
blow  on  the  head  rendered  him  intermittently  insane;  thereafter  he 
recedes  from  view  and  the  drama  moves  on  without  his  impetuous 
leadership. 


78  James  Otis,  1725-83,  from  a  copy  In  the 
Bostonian  Society  of  the  portrait  by  Joseph 
Blackburn  (1700-65)  in  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  Boston 


iruc  pn-Cen. / sf  /fu.  f*  iMJ/irel 

u//uck /fry  a/-  a.  rut  a.ee*r4^o  6  flu. 

fluj  Oltui/JL  fljtM  fa.  flip*.  dsYUs.  fltld  fun  /kfr-  j/r-t  e  ffy  . 

fa  ,*yxJ  /n  'VU 

'  rrctrJjfff  tpru.  ,-n  mLJ a} 


a'U  we  f  yru  „x  w  uft"  mus  a? 

■  Jj+rt  b  .  S/urmaj  <  a-PftrJfax  flu  flur*C 

fansL,  t+i  flat  Jec*w£,  y  ca^r  efsicY'W cf  •—  ^ _ - . 

176%  ■  tv  jfou  flrvfa'ff  fcrtvvf-.  ^ 
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79  From  the  mural  painting  Otis  Protesting  the  Writs  of  Assistance  by  Robert  Reid  (1862-),  in  the  State  House,  Boston 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  INDEPENDENCE 


In  1761  Otis  was  at  the  height  of  his  power.  Disdaining  to  rely  on  technicalities,  he  based  his  plea  at  the 
trial  before  the  five  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Boston  on  broader  grounds.  To  him  a  writ  of  assistance 
was  “the  worst  instrument  of  arbitrary  power,  the  most  destructive  of  English  liberty  and  the  fundamental 
principles  of  law  that  ever  was  found  in  an  English  law-book.”  He  continued:  “I  was  solicited  to  argue  this 
cause  as  advocate-general;  and  because  I  would  not,  I  have  been  charged  with  desertion  from  my  office. 
To  this  charge  I  can  give  a  very  sufficient  answer.  I  renounced  that  office,  and  I  argue  this  cause,  from  the 
same  principle;  and  I  argue  it  with  the  greater  pleasure,  as  it  is  in  favor  of  British  liberty,  at  a  time  when  we 
hear  the  greatest  monarch  upon  earth  declaring  from  his  throne  that  he  glories  in  the  name  of  Briton,  and 
that  the  privileges  of  his  people  are  dearer  to  him  than  the  most  valuable  prerogatives  of  his  crown ;  and  as 
it  is  in  opposition  to  a  kind  of  power,  the  exercise  of  which,  in  former  periods  of  English  history,  cost  one 
king  of  England  his  head,  and  another  his  throne.  .  .  .  Reason  and  constitution  are  both  against  this  writ. 
Let  us  see  what  authority  there  is  for  it.  Not  more  than  one  instance  can  be  found  in  all  our  lawr-books;  and 
that  was  in  the  zenith  of  arbitrary  power,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  .  .  .  But  had  this  writ  been  in  any  book 
whatsoever,  it  would  have  been  illegal.  All  precedents  are  under  the  control  of  the  principles  of  law.  .  .  . 
No  acts  of  parliament  can  establish  such  a  writ.  .  .  .  An  act  against  the  constitution  is  void.”  These  fiery 

words  laid  the  foundation  for  the  arguments  soon  to  be  used 
throughout  the  colonies  in  a  struggle  for  freedom.  John  Adams, 
present  at  the  hearing,  reports  that  “a  great  crowd  of  spectators 
and  auditors  went  away  absolutely  electrified.” 


80  Sir  Francis  Bernard,  1711-79,  from  the  portrait 
by  John  Singleton  Copley  (1737-1815)  in  Christ 
Church,  Oxlord  University 


OTIS  ACCUSES  THE  GOVERNOR 
The  following  year  events  gave  Otis  occasion  for  writing  the  first 
of  a  series  of  impassioned  political  pamphlets.  At  a  critical 
juncture,  and  without  waiting  for  the  approval  of  the  legislature 
not  then  in  session,  Governor  Bernard  had  taken  it  upon  himself 
to  fit  out  an  armed  vessel.  At  its  next  meeting,  the  House,  led 
by  Otis,  whose  pleading  of  1761  had  won  him  a  seat,  protested 
that  such  an  act  was  “in  effect  taking  from  the  House  their  most 
darling  privileges,  the  right  of  originating  all  taxes.  .  .  .  When 
once  the  representatives  of  a  people  give  up  this  privilege,  the 
government  will  soon  become  arbitrary.  No  necessity,  therefore, 
can  be  sufficient  to  justify  a  House  of  Representatives  in  giving 
up  such  a  privilege,  for  it  would  be  of  little  consequence  to  the 
people  whether  they  were  subject  to  George,  or  Louis,  ...  if 
both  could  levy  taxes  without  parliament.” 
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VINDICATION 

OP  THE 

CONDUCT 

OT  THE 

House  of  Representatives 

O  F  T  H  E 

PROVINCE 

OF  THE 

MASSACHUSETTS-BAY  i 

none  r  a  i  t  i  c  u  t i u, 

IN  THE 

LAST  SESSION 

O  F  T  H  E 

GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 
By  James  Otis,  Efq; 

A  Member  of  (aid  Houle. 


*'  Let  fuch,  fuch  only,  tread  tbit  (acred  Floor, 

Who  dare  to  love  rheir  Country  and  Poor  \"+ 

*'  Or  good  tho’  rich,  humare  aod  wife  tlio’  great. 
Jove  give  bc«  tl*efe,  we've  nought  to  Fear  ftora  Fate  !"  J 
•  Pope.  Anon. 


BOSTON:  Printed  by  Edes  Sc  ClLL> 
in  Qveen-Strcct.  1 7 6t, 
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Title-page  of  the  original  Issue,  in  the  New  York 
Public  Library 


THE  RIGHTS  OF  THE  ASSEMBLY 
Bernard  at  once  returned  the  bold  message,  asking  the  House 
not  to  enter  upon  its  minutes  words  disrespectful  to  the  King. 

The  House  voted  to  erase  this  part  of  the  address,  while  still 
maintaining  that  the  Governor  had  exceeded  his  authority. 

Bernard  persisted  in  declaring  his  right  to  incur  expense  without 
legislative  approval.  So  the  assembly  now  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  present  its  position  to  the  people.  Otis  was  a  member, 
and  took  over  the  entire  work.  The  result  was  published  in  the 
autumn  —  A  Vindication  of  the  Conduct  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives.  Of  this  John  Adams  wrote  later:  “How  many 
volumes  are  concentrated  in  this  little  fugitive  pamphlet,  the 
production  of  a  few  hurried  hours,  amidst  the  continual  solicita¬ 
tions  of  a  crowd  of  clients!  .  .  .  Look  over  the  declaration  of 
rights  and  wrongs  issued  by  Congress  in  1774.  Look  into  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  in  1776.  .  .  .  Look  into  all  the 
French  constitutions  of  government;  and,  to  cap  the  climax, 
look  into  Mister  Thomas  Paine’s  Common  Sense.  .  .  .  What 
can  you  find  that  is  not  to  be  found,  in  solid  substance,  in 
this  .  .  .?” 

PATRICK  HENRY  ARGUES  THE  “PARSON’S” 

CAUSE  IN  VIRGINIA 

In  Virginia  occurred  another  incident,  significant  as  the  wind 
before  the  storm.  In  the  Old  Dominion,  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church  were  still  supported  through  public  taxes.  Their 
compensation  had  since  1696  taken  the  form  of  fixed  amounts  of  tobacco.  With  the  hard  times  of  the  French 
wars,  tobacco  became  scarce  and  dear.  Under  popular  pressure,  the  Burgesses,  therefore,  in  1755  and  again 
in  1758,  enacted  that  tobacco  debts  should  be  paid  in  money  at  the  ratio  of  two  pence  per  pound.  This  was 
much  under  the  market  price  for  tobacco.  The  clergy  protested  and  sent  the  Reverend  Camm  to  England, 
whereupon  the  act  of  1758  fell  under  the  royal  veto.  Suits  were  then  brought  in  the  county  courts  to  recover 
the  difference  between  the  compensation  paid  under  the  Twopenny  Act  and  the  old  tobacco-payment 
measures.  Chief  among  these  suits  was  one  brought  by  the  Reverend  James  Maury,  one-time  teacher  of 
Jefferson,  in  Hanover  County.  In  November,  1763,  the  court  declared  the  Act  of  1758  to  be  void:  the  parson 
had  won.  But  Hanover  was  a  center  of  religious  dissent;  and  one  more  step  was  needed  to  make  the  victory 
complete.  It  was  necessary  to  determine  the  amount  of  damages  due  the  parson.  For  this  purpose  a  jury 
was  summoned.  The  popular  cause  seemed  hopeless.  So  the  defendants  retained  as  counsel  young  Patrick 
Henry,  an  awkward  ne’er-do-well  who,  after  six  weeks  of  study,  had  been  admitted  to  the  bar.  Henry,  like 

Otis  in  Boston,  went  far  afield 
from  the  point  at  issue. 
Building  from  the  theory  that 
government  was  instituted  by 
contract  between  King  and 
people,  he  established  the  doc¬ 
trine  that  violation  of  such 
contract  by  the  King  was  an 
illegal  act.  For  the  King  of 
England  to  veto  an  act  law¬ 
fully  passed  by  the  Virginia 
Burgesses  was  forbidden  by 
the  contract.  The  jury  was 
carried  off  its  feet  and  awarded 
James  Maury  one  penny 
damages.  The  orator  of  the 

Hanover  Courthouse.  Irom  Henry  Howe.  Historical  Collections  of  Viroinia.  Charleston.  S.  C.,  1845  Revolution  had  been  found. 
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GRENVILLE  DEMANDS  MORE 
REVENUE  FROM  AMERICA 
Writs  of  assistance  and  parsons’  salaries  were, 
after  all,  isolated  instances  of  colonial  unrest. 
They  are  indicative  of  tension,  but  not  of  disloyalty. 
Nor  did  they  furnish  any  basis  for  united  action. 
Meanwhile,  however,  affairs  in  England  were 
shaping  to  the  King’s  wishes.  In  1763  George 
Grenville  became  chief  minister.  Honest,  indus¬ 
trious,  courageous,  matter-of-fact,  Grenville  in 
ordinary  times  might  have  served  his  country 
creditably  and  even  with  distinction.  Colonial 
administration  now,  however,  required  delicate 
handling;  and  Grenville  lacked  imagination.  As 
Secretary  of  State  under  Bute,  he  had  learned 
something  of  the  way  in  which  colonial  affairs 
were  being  handled.  Such  vacillation  as  he  had 
seen  displeased  him.  Furthermore,  the  wars  had 
doubled  England’s  debt;  the  cost  of  the  American 
establishment  had  risen  since  1748  from  seventy 
thousand  pounds  to  three  hundred  fifty  thousand 
pounds.  As  Grenville  saw  it,  what  was  more 
natural  than  that  the  colonies  should  stand  a  share 
of  this  expenditure?  The  course  to  pursue  seemed 
obvious;  and  in  the  fall  of  1763  and  spring  of  1764 
he  proceeded  to  outline  a  new  governmental  policy. 
His  scheme  was  threefold:  first,  to  establish  in 
America  a  permanent  military  force  for  purposes  of  defense;  second,  to  enlarge  and  enforce  the  laws  of 
trade;  third,  to  raise  colonial  revenue  by  means  of  a  parliamentary  tax.  The  scheme,  in  short,  was  a  compre¬ 
hensive  one,  of  concern  to  all  the  colonies.  In  1764  the  first  step 
was  taken  in  the  passage  of  the  Sugar  Act.  This  revived  and  ampli¬ 
fied  the  Molasses  Act  of  1733  (No.  63).  Grenville  also  asked  the 
colonial  agents  in  London  and  the  colonial  assemblies  to  suggest  to 
him  adequate  means  of  raising  the  revenue  needed  to  support  the 
troops  in  America.  His  preference  was,  he  stated,  for  a  stamp  tax; 
but  he  was  willing  to  accept  any  practicable  measure. 

OTIS  ASSERTS  THE  RIGHTS  OF  ALL  THE  COLONIES 
Grenville’s  actions  aroused  widespread  alarm,  especially  among 
the  New  England  merchants  and  traders,  for  enforcement  of  the 
Sugar  Act  meant  diminution  of  profits  in  their  trade  with  the  West 
Indies.  In  New  England,  therefore,  appeared  the  first  organized 
protest  against  the  new  policy  of  Parliament.  And  no  one  better 
sensed  its  significance  than  James  Otis.  In  July,  1764,  he  issued  an 
elaborate  pamphlet,  The  Rights  of  the  British  Colonies  Asserted  and 
Proved ,  in  which  he  applied  his  theory  that  the  power  of  Parliament 
was  limited  by  the  free  principles  of  the  British  Constitution.  No 
legislature  has  “a  right  to  make  itself  arbitrary,”  nor  can  any  such 
body  “take  from  any  man  part  of  his  property  without  his  consent.” 

The  Americans  were  as  much  British  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  British 
Isles.  “No  parts  of  His  Majesty’s  dominions  can  be  taxed  without 
their  consent;  every  part  has  a  right  to  be  represented  in  the  supreme 
or  some  subordinate  legislation;  .  .  .  this  would  firmly  unite  all 
parts  of  the  British  Empire  in  the  greatest  peace  and  prosperity,  and 

render  it  invulnerable  and  perpetual.”  84  Titl^paNew° York  Public  UbSry  ln  1116 


THE 

RIGHTS 

OF  THE 


Afierted  and  proved. 


By  James  Otis,  Efq\ 


Htc  omrtis  regia  et  Celfi  fkga  f  ined  montii 
Cede!  amicitiM  Teucrorum  :  et  faderii  tquis 
fDicarnus  leget,  /ocidhifue  in  regna  vocemut. 

Canfidant,  ji  ianiui  amor,  el  mcenia  condant . 

Vito. 


BOSTON 

PrinteJ  and  Sold  by  Edes  and  Gux,  io  Qoecn-StreeL 
M,dcc,lxjv. 


83  George  Grenville,  1732-92,  from  the  portrait  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
in  the  possession  of  Lord  Leconfleld  at  Petworth,  England 
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APPENDIX. 


The  Cicy  of  Bojlon,  at  their  Annual  Meet- 
in  May,  1 764,  nude  Choice  of  Richard 
Dana,  Jojiph  Green,  Nathaniel  Bethune, 
John  Ruddock,  Efq'rs;  and  Mr.  Samuel 
Adams,  to  prepare  Instructions  for 
their  REPRESENTATIVES, 


The  following  Inftruflions  were  reported  by  (aU 
Committee,  and  unanimoufly  Voted. 

To  Royal  Tyler*,  James  Otis,  Thomas  Cujh- 
ing,  and  Oxenbridge  Tbacher,  Efq’rs. 

Gentlemen, 

YOUR  being  chofcn  by  the  freeholders  and  inhabi¬ 
tant*  of  the  town  of  Boflon,  to  reprefent  them  in 
the  General  Aflcmbly  the  enfuing  year,  affords  you 
the  ftrongcfl  teftiroony  of  that  confidence  which 
they  place  in  your  integrity  and  capacity.  By  this  choice 
they  have  delegated  to  you  the  power  of  afting  in  their 
public  concerns  in  general,  as  your  own  Prudence  fhill 
direft  you  ;  always  relaying  to  themfelves  the  confiitutio- 
nal  right  of  expreffing  their  mind,  and  giving  you  fuch 
inftruftion  .upon  particular  matters,  as  they  at  any  time 
/hall  judge  proper. 

We 

*  Now  «f  the  booorsble  Board  ;  u  whole  roots  was  icurocd  Mr. 
Iktm or  Cray,  Mcrduot. 


85 


t  <57  1 

We  therefore  your  conftituents  take  this  opportunity  to 
declare  oia  jtrft  Expeditions  from  you. 

That  you  will  conflantly  ufc  your  power  and  influence 
in  maintaining  the  invaluable  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
province,  of  which  this  town  is  fo  great  a  port :  ■  As  Wdl 
thofe  rights  which  sre  derived  to  u» by  the  royal  charter,  as 
thofe  which  being  prior  to  snd  independent  on  it,  we  bold 
eflenrially  ss  free-born  fubje&sof  Grest-Britain  ; 

That  you  will  endeavour,  as  far  as  you  (hall  be  able,  to 
preferve  that  independence  in  the  houlc  of  reprefentarivet, 
which  chara&crize*  a  free  ptople  \  and  the  want  of  which 
may  in  a  great  meafure  present  the  happy  effefb  of  a  freo  1 
government :  Cultivating  as  you  fhall  have  Opportunity, that 
harmony  and  union  there,  which  is  ever  delirable  to  good 
men,  when  founded  in  principles  of  virtue  and  public  fpi- 
rit  ;  and  guarding  againft  any  undue  weight  which  may  tend 
todifadjuft  that  critical  balance  upon  which  our  happy  cop- 
ftifutiou,  and  the  bleflings  of  it  do  depend.  And  for  this 
purpofe,  we  particularly  recommend  it  to  you  to  ufc  youp 
endeavours  to  have  a  law  palTeJ,  whereby  the  feats  of  fuch 
gentlemen  as  (hall  accept  of  jxffls  of  profit  from  theCpown, 
or  the  Governor,  while  they  are  members  of  the  houfe. 
/hall  be  vacated,  agreeable  to  an  afl  of  ch*»  Britilh  parlia¬ 
ment,  ’till  their  condiments  fhall  have  the  opportunity  of 
rc-elefting  them,  if  they  pleale.or  of  returning  others  in 
their  room. 

Being  members  of  the  Irglflative  body,  you  will  have  a 
fpccial  regard  to  the  morals  of  this  people,  which  are  the 
bafii  of  public  happinefi  ;  anJ  endeavour  to  have  fuch  laws 
made.if  any  are  dill  wanting. as  Ihall  be  bed  adapted  fo  fectire 
them  :  And  we  particularly  defire  you  carefully  to  look  into 
the  laws  of  excifc,  that  if  the  virtue  of  the  people  is  en¬ 
dangered  by  the  multiplicity  of  oaths  therein  enjoined,  or 
their  trade  and  bufinefs  is  unrcafonably  im[x.*ded  or  embar- 
rafled  thereby,  the  grievance  may  be  redrcfled. 

As  the  prefervatiort  of  morals,  as  well  as  property  and 
right,  fo  much  depends  upon  the  imparrial  diflribution  of 
judicc,  agreeable  to  good  and  wholefame  law  :  And  as  the 
judges  of  the  land  do  depend  upon  the  free  grams  of  t!  e 
general  a  dumbly  for  fupport ;  if  is  incumbent  upon  yon  r.c 
all  times  to  give  your  voice  for  their  honourable  maioreuinr'. 

I  7  fo 
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fo  long  as  thev,  having  in  their  minds  an  indifference  to  all 
other  affairs,  fhall  devote  thcmfclve*  wholly  10  the  duties 
of  their  own  department,  and  the  further  (lady  of  the  Igw. 
by  which  their  cuftoms,  precedents,  proceedings  and  deter¬ 
mination*  are  -adjuffed  and  limited. 

You  will  remember  that  this  province  hath  been  at  a 
very  great  expence  in  carrying  on  the  war  ;  and  th»t  itflii| 
Jics  under  a  very  grievous  burden  of  debt  :  You  will  there¬ 
fore  ufc  your  utmoft  endeavor  to  promote  public  frugality 
as  one  means  to  leflen  the  publiclt  debt. 

You  will  join  in  any  propofals  which  mjy  be  made  ftr 
the  bertcr  cultivating  the  lands,  and  improving  the  husban¬ 
dry  of  the  province  :  and  as  you  reprefcQt  a  town  which 
lives  by  its  trade,  we  expeft  in  a  very  particular  manner, 
that  you  make  it  the  objeh  of  your  attention, to  fupport  our 
commerce  in  all  its  juft  rights,  10  vindicate  it  from  all  un- 
rcnlonahle  impofiiions,  and  promote  its  profperity— — Our 
trade  has  for  a  long  time  laboured  under  great  difeourage- 
menrs  ;  and  it  is  with  the  deepcll  concern  that  we  fee  fuch 
further  difficulties  coining  upon  it,  as  will  reduce  it  to  the 
lowed  ebb.  if  not  totally  obffrufl  and  ruin  it.  We  cannoe 
help  exprefliog  our  furprize  that  when  fo  early  notice  wu 
given  by  the  ag^nt,  of  the  intentions  of  the  miniffry.  to  bur¬ 
then  us  with  new  taxes,  fb  little  regard  wa*  had  to  thi*  muff 
mtereffing  matter,  that  the  court  was  not  even  call’d  toge¬ 
ther  to  confult  about  it  'til;  the  latter  end  of  the  year  ;  the 
conlequence  of  which  wus.  that  inftruflions  could  not  be 
fent  to  the  agent,  tho*  follieitcd  by  him,  'till  the  evil  had 
got  beyond  an  cafy  remedy. 

1  here  is  now  no  room  for  further  delay  :  We  therefore 
expert  that  you  will  ufir  your  carlieft  endeavour*  in  theGe- 
neral  Aflcmbly,  that  fuch  methods  may  be  taken  as  will  ef¬ 
fectually  prevent  rhefe  proceeding*  againft  us.  By  a  propef 
teprefemation,  we  apprehend  it  may  eafily  be  made  to  ip- 
pear  that  fuch  fe verities  will  prove  detrimental  ro  GreatBri- 
tam  itfelf;  upon  which  account  we  have  reafon  id  hope  that 
an  app.icatiop,  even  for  a  repeal  of  the  aft.  fhould  it  be  al¬ 
ready  pifs’d,  will  be  fuccefsful.  It  is  the  trade  of  the  co¬ 
lonies.  that  renders  them  beneficial  to  the  mother  country  * 
Our  trade,  as  it  is  now,  and  always  has  been  conduced  .cen¬ 
ters  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  return  for  her  manufaftnret, 

affords 
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Three  pages  of  Instructions  to  Representatives,  May  1764,  prepared  by  Samuel  Adams,  from  the  copy  iu  the  New  York  Public  Library 


THE 


RIGHTS 


OF 


THE  MASSACHUSETTS  LEGISLATURE  STARTS  INTER-COLONIAL  CORRESPONDENCE 
Otis’  object,  therefore,  was  to  avert  a  revolution  by  appealing  to  England  to  recognize  the  rights  of  the  Britons 
resident  in  America.  His  plea,  consequently,  was  phrased  in  language  and  based  on  ideas  that  could,  and 
did,  appeal  as  strongly  to  the  Virginian  as  to  the  Bostonian.  The  Rights  of  the  British  Colonies  assumed  that 
the  problems  of  Massachusetts  were  likewise  those  of  all  of  the  colonies.  New  England’s  agitation  at  this 
time  is  instanced  by  the  conduct  of  the  Boston  Town  Meeting  of  May,  1764.  Here  Samuel  Adams  carried 
through  a  set  of  instructions  to  the  newly  elected  delegates  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  “There  is  now 
no  room  for  further  delay.  .  .  .  These  unexpected  proceedings  may  be  preparatory  to  new  taxations.  .  .  . 
This  .  .  .  annihilates  our  charter  right  to  govern  and  tax 
ourselves  —  It  strikes  at  our  British  privileges  which  .  . . 
we  hold  in  common  with  our  fellow  subjects  who  are  natives 
of  Britain.  If  taxes  are  laid  upon  us  in  any  shape,  without 
our  having  a  legal  representation  where  they  are  laid,  are  we 
not  reduc’d  from  the  character  of  free  subjects  to  the  miserable 
state  of  tributary  slaves?  .  .  .  Use  your  endeavors  that 
their  weight  [that  of  the  other  North  American  colonies] 

(nay  be  added  to  that  of  this  province,  that  by  the  united 
application  ...  all  may  happily  obtain  redress.”  Upon 
these  instructions  the  Massachusetts  legislature  acted.  Otis, 

Thacher  and  others  were  constituted  a  committee  for 
corresponding  with  the  other  colonies;  a  circular  letter  was 
issued  calling  for  “united  assistance”  in  preserving  their 
“most  essential  rights.” 


RHODE  ISLAND’S  GOVERNOR  FURTHERS 
THE  COLONIAL  CAUSE 

The  appeal  of  the  Massachusetts  committee  of  correspondence 
met  with  an  enthusiastic  response.  Rhode  Island  likewise 
elected  a  committee  of  correspondence  and  stood  prepared  “to 
exert  its  utmost  efforts  to  preserve  its  privileges  inviolate.” 
VIII — 4 


COLONIES 


EXAMINED. 


Published  by  Authority. 


PROVIDENCE: 

Prihtsb  by  WILLIAM  GODDARD. 
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88  Title-page  of  the  pamphlet  by  Stephen  Hopkins.  Governor 
of  Rhode  Island.  In  the  New  York  Public  Library 
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Anno  quince 


Georgu  III. Regis. 


CAP  XIL 

An  Aft  far  graining  and  applvmg  certain  Sump 
Duties,  and  other  Duties,  in  the  Britt/b  Co¬ 
lonies  and  Plantations  in  America,  towards 
further  defraying  the  Ejt  pences  of  defending, 
protecting,  and  fecuring  the  lame ,  and  for 
amending  fuch  Parts  of  (he  feveral  Acts  of 
Parliament  relating  to  the  1  rade  and  Re 
venues  of  the  faid  Colonics  aud  Plantations, 
as  direft  the  Maimer  of  determining  and  re 
covering  the  Penalties  and  Forfeitures  there¬ 
in  mentioned 

IDdEcafelipanaa  time  in 
iff  lafl  %gflion  of  £)axltanienr. 
ftOfral  Duties  tD ore  grantro, 
tormmieD,  anH  appjopjiattD,  to 
roatop  Defraying  tbo  CErpontcs 
of  otlenBlng,  pjotcSing,  ano 
hairing,  the  Britilh  Colon  Its 
ant  Plantations  in  America 
ano  ttibeteas  it  is  jull  nno  ne. 
teflatp,  that  Ipiooifion  be  maoe 
foi  tailing  a  furttm  Eeuenue 
-  toitbin  Pout  qsairflp-B  Domi. 

tUDUS  fit  America,  totnarbs  Dcftaring  the  faib  Crpentes 
CPy  jagut  qpajrdj  s  moll  outiiul  anb  lopal  t&ubitaa, 
UK  Commons  of  Great  Britain  in  jPailiament  afTtaiblto! 

a  9  a  bajc 


THE  STAMP  ACT  IS  PASSED  AGAINST 
COLONIAL  PROTEST 

The  assemblies  of  six  colonies  sent  remonstrances  against  the 
proposed  Stamp  Act.  “An  exemption  from  the  burden  of  ungranted 
and  involuntary  taxes  must  be  the  grand  principle  of  every  free 
state”  reads  the  New  York  petition,  boldest  of  all.  To  Grenville 
this  seemed  a  simple  refusal  to  submit  to  any  and  all  British  taxation. 
To  the  colonial  agents,  on  the  2nd  of  February,  he  said,  “I  take  no 
pleasure  in  bringing  upon  myself  their  resentments;  it  is  a  duty  of 
my  office  to  manage  the  revenue.”  In  February,  1765,  the  Stamp 
Act  passed  the  Commons,  by  a  vote  of  two  hundred  and  five  to  forty- 
nine;  on  the  8th  of  March,  without  amendment,  debate  or  division, 
it  passed  the  Lords;  and  on  the  22nd  it  received  the  royal  assent. 
On  November  5  following,  it  was  to  go  into  operation.  Benjamin 
Franklin,  Colonial 
Agent  in  England, 
set  out  to  secure 
for  certain  of  his 
American  friends 
some  of  the  collec- 
torships  which  the 
new  law  created  in 
the  various  colo- 


89  First  page  of  a  printed  copy  of  The  Stamp  Act, 
1765,  in  the  Library  of  Congress 


mes. 


VIOLATIONS  OF  THE  STAMP  ACT  TO  BE 
TRIED  WITHOUT  JURY 
The  Act  consisted  of  fifty-five  sections  and  required  that 
for  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or 
piece  of  paper,  on  which  should  be  engrossed,  written  or 
printed  any  declaration,  plea,  rejoinder,  demurrer  or  other 
pleading,  or  any  copy  thereof,  in  any  court  of  law  within 
the  British  colonies  and  plantations  in  America,  a  stamp 
duty  should  be  imposed.  A  stamp  duty  of  from  one  half¬ 
penny  to  twenty  shillings  was  also  imposed  on  every  pam¬ 
phlet,  newspaper,  marriage  certificate  or  commerical  paper. 
The  proceeds  were  to  be  expended  solely  for  the  colonies. 
Violations  of  the  Act  were  to  be  tried  in  Admiralty  Courts, 
without  a  jury,  in  England  or  in  America. 


S  T  A  M  P  -  O  F  F  I  C  E, 
Lincoln's- Inn,  1765. 


T  A  B  L  E 

Of  the  Prices  of  Parchment  and-  Paper  for  the  Service 
of  America.  - 


Parchment. 

flupriS. fochi  by  13,  ai  Four.pcnCa 
2  j  - — —  by  1 6,  at  Six-pence 
,  2(3  A—  by  20,  at  Eight-pence 
2ij  by  23,  at  Ten-pence 
’ji  — — by  26,  atTbUteen-pencc 


Hem  #1  Se^ett-pctJtie  '^TU 
/  Fools  Cap  at  Nine-pence 

Cach.  -  D”  with  printed  Notices  1  at 
l  for  Indentures  J  tv 

J  Folio  Poll  at  One  Shilling  ,  r-ach  Qnire. 

D«n» - *t  Two  Shillings 

Medium  «  Three  Shillings 

Royal - at  Four  Shillings 

Super  Royal  at  Six  Shillings  _ 


Paper  for  Printing 


-  Double  Demy  at  19  s.  J 


Pocket  ■ 
Sheet-:— 


Almanack?. 

3  Capal  6t.  dd.l 
-Folio  Poll  at  20  s.  >( 
-Demy  at  1 3  s.  J 


-tacit  Ream. 


-\  . 

i ; 
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Table  of  Stamp  Act  Charges,  from  a  printed  copy  in  tbe 
Emmet  Collection,  New  York  Public  Library 


91  An  embossed  stamp  for  two  shillings,  six  pence,  on  an  “original  sheet 
of  stamped  paper  returned  from  America,”  in  tbe  Emmet  Collection,  New 
York  Public  Library 


STAMPS  ARE  REQUIRED  TO 
LEGALIZE  PAPERS 

Evidence  that  the  required  tax  had  been  paid 
was  to  be  shown  by  a  stamp  or  seal  embossed 
upon  the  paper  in  question.  The  stamps  repre¬ 
sented  taxes  of  different  amounts.  Unless  such 
stamps  were  used  on  business  documents  and 
legal  papers,  marriages  would  be  null,  notes  of 
hand  valueless,  suits  at  law  impossible. 


THE  EVE  OF  THE  REVOLUTION 
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<^c  vw\y^vv'v<K«#vv-ii.ic( °»W-js»ir>.V 

x-»  To  the^  Honourable  the 

s  e - M — M  O - N - s 


great  b  r  [  i 

In  PARLIAMENT 


The  Petition  ofthc  Merchants,  Traders, 
and  others,  of  the  City  of  London ,  interefted 
in  the  American  Commerce, 

S  HE  WET  H, 


That  your 

rk.t  a  Rill 


by  <Kg  Ve 

■that  a  Bill  **■  brought 


rf-this^Hoftoiirablc  Houfe, 
„  m*i  **  To,reftraiitjthe  Trade 
and  Commerce  of  the  Province  of  Majfacbufet 's  Bay  and 
-J  New  Hampjbire ,  and  Colonies  of  ConntElicut  and  Rhode 
“  I /land,  and  Pr evidence  Plantation  in  North  America,  to 
“  Great  Britain,  Ireland ,  and  the  Britijb  IJlandt  in  the 
“  Weft  Indies ;  and  to  prohibit  fuch  Provinces  and  CoIooi6a 
11  from  carrying  on  any  Filhery  on  the  Banks  of  Nrmfdund- 
**  l**d,  or  other  Places  therein  to  be  mentioned,  under 
“  certain  Refiri&oQt,  and  for  a  Time  to  be  limiOfcd.” 

Vova 


ft 


C  *  3 

Yooa  Petitioner*  beg  Leave  toreprefent,  that  the  fa  id  Bill, 
lould  it  pafs  into  a  Law,  will,  in  it*  Operation,  deprive 
lOulands  of  Hii  Jdsjcfty's  loyal  Subjeds  of  their  adual 
Subfiftaflce,  and  reduce  them  to  extreme  DiArrfs,  even  that 
of  Famine  ;  the  faid  Provinces  not  generally  raffing  Corn 
fufficicnt  for  tbeir  own  Support ;  and  by  this  Bill  they  will 
be  prevented  from  receiving  any  Supplies  from  their  SiAer 
Colonics,  and  precluded  from  their  Natural  Refource,  The 
SEA. 

That  your  Petitioners  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  very 
great  Numbers  of  Men  -ace-bred  and  employed  in  the  Filheries, 
who  in  Hardincfs  and  Intrepidity  arc  not  exceeded  by  any  in 
this  extenfive  Empire,  and  will  be  impelled  by  the  prcffing 
C*H*  Hunger  and  Want,A  to  fuch  a  Condu&  as  may  be 
1/^,'  ‘£/-f  ..  productive  of  DevaAation  and  Bloodfficd,'  which  may  en- 

^  danger  the  Peace  and  Welfare  of  that  Part 

American  Dominions ;  or  be  induced  t 

iflanda  of  ilrfyrr^n  i»rl  iC«.  rhra 

French,  and^  give  our  Rivals  the  Meant  of  fupplying  the 
Markets  in  Europe ,  .an&'sliwt >y  render  it  difficult  for  u»„to 
regain  that  valuable  Branch  of  Commerce. 

Your  Petitioners  beg  Leave  further  to  reprefent,  that  there 
is  now  due  from  the  faid  Provinces  and  Colonics  to  the  City 
of  London^  udty  tayga^Sums  of -Mottos  That  their  Remit¬ 
tances  arc^  pniwnpally  made  by  Means  of  the  Fi/heries,  and  . 

nr. 

lit/  - 


to  ewsigraw  to  vhe  / 


i  6fh  for  the 


'y1*’ 


That  among  the  other  Grievances,  of  which  our  Fellow 
8ubje£b  in  America  fo  generally  complain,  is,  their  being 
deprived  of  Trial  by  Jury  in  particular  Cafes,  and  the  Ex- 
tendon  of  the  Jurildi&ion  of  the  Admiralty  Cqutti  ;  which 
Grievances,  your  Petitioners,  with  much  Concern,  find, 
are  nor  only  continued,  but  extended,  by  the  prefent  Bill. 

And 


92  Protest  of  British  Merchants  to  Parliament,  from  the 
first  page  of  the  copy,  with  proposed,  revisions,  in  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society 


93  Second  page  of  the  Protest  of  British  Merchants  to 
Parliament  petitioning  the  removal  of  Trade  Restrictions 


LONDON  MERCHANTS  ASK  REMOVAL  OF  AMERICAN  TRADE  RESTRICTIONS 
Opinion  in  England  seemed  favorable  to  the  Stamp  Act  and  to  the  Government’s  policy  in  general.  The 
merchant  class,  however,  was  ever  watchful  of  its  interests,  and  ready  to  oppose  measures  that  threatened 
to  reduce  colonial  trade  with  England.  The  colonies  owed  to  London  alone  a  full  million  pounds,  and  this 
could  be  paid  only  in  goods.  So,  to  placate  America  and  the  London  merchants,  certain  commercial  bounties 
and  tariff  exemptions  were  granted  on  colonial  trade,  along  with  the  imposition  of  the  stamp  tax. 


A  BRITISH  OFFICER  DEFENDS 
THE  COLONISTS 

In  Parliament  itself  little  opposition  appeared.  Pitt  was 
absent.  But  one  voice  was  raised  in  eloquence.  Colonel 
Isaac  Barre,  who  had  fought  with  Wolfe  at  Louisburg  and 
Quebec,  vigorously  defended  the  colonials  and  their 
loyalty.  “Sons  of  Liberty,”  he  called  them,  men  who  had 
prospered  despite  English  neglect  and  English  malad¬ 
ministration. 


95  Isaac  Barre,  1726-1802,  from  an  engraving  by  W.  T.  Fry, 
published  1817  after  an  original  portrait  by  A.  G.  Stuart  In 
the  possession  of  the  Earl  of  St.  Vincent 
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Extrad  tf  a  Letter  from  Loodon. 

<<  A  /f  R  Cartel  Temnfend  fpoke  io  favour  of  tbe 

1V1  Bill,  (Stamp  Doty)  and  concluded  his 
Speech  byfayiog  to  the  following  Effed  : 

“  Thefe  Children  of  oor  own  Planting,  (fpeaXiog 
of  American)  nonfi&ed  by  oor  Indulgence,  until 
they  are  grown  to  a  good  Degree  of  Strength  and 
Opulence,  end  protected  by  oar  Arms,  will  they 
grudge  to  contribute  their  Mije  to  relieve  as  from  the 
heavy  lotd  of  national  Expence  which  we  Ik  un¬ 
der  t  , 

«*  Which  having  faid  and  fat  down,  Mr.  Barra 
arofe,  and  with  Eyea  darting  Fire  aod  aa  loutftretch- 
ed  Arm,  fpoke  at  followa,  with  a  Voice  femewhat 
elevated,  and  with  a  Sternnefs  in  hia  Countenance, 
which  exprefa’d  in  a  mod  lively  Manner,  the  feel* . 
ingt  of  hit  Hetrt. 

•«  Children  planted  by  your  Care?  N)  I.  Your 
OpprelEon  planted  them  in  America  ;  they  led 
from  your  Tyranny, Joto  a  then  uncultivated  Land, 
where  they  wete  espofed  to  almoft  all  the  Hard* 
fl»ipt,  to  which  humane  Nature  ia  liable  ;  tod  a- 
ooog  otbera,  to  the  Savage  Cruelty  of  the  Ene¬ 
my  of  tbe  Coantry  ;  a  People  the  molt  febrile, 
and  r  take  upon  toe  to  fty,  the  mofl  truly  terri¬ 
ble,  of  awy  People  that  ever  inhabited  any  Part 
of  God's  Earth,  and  yet  aduated  by  Principle! 
of  true  EagUJh  Liberty  ;  they  (met  til  thefcHard- 
(hip*  with  pletfure,  compared  wiih  thofe  they  luf- 
fered  in  their  own  Country,  from  the  Haodt  of 
thofe  tbit  Ihould  htve  been  ihcir  Fiiendt. 

«<  They  noutifhed  op  by  your  Indulgence  ?  Thay 
grew  by  your  Neglefl  of  them  i  At  fooo  as  you 

begio  t6  care  about  .theft,  that  Care  Wat  entreliga 
in  fending  Per  foot  to  Rule  over  them,  ia  oocDc 
parrmeot  aod  another  ;  who  were,  peihapt,  thd 
Dcputiet  of  fome  Deputy,  of  Mcmbcrt  of  thiaHoofot 
fcot  to  fpy  out  their  Liberty,  to  mifrepreftot  their 
Adtioni,  and  to,  prey  opoo  them  }  Men,  whofe  Be* 
haviour,  on  many  Occalions,  haa  caufed  tbe  Blood 
of  thofe  Sont  of  Libbaty,  to  recoil  within  them  ; 
Men  promoted  to  the  blgbefl  Sect*  of  Juftice, 
fome  to  my  Knowledge,  were  glad  by  going  to 
foreign  Countriet,  to  Bfeape  being  bro't  to  a  Bar 
of  jnflice,  in  their  own. 

“  They  protected  by  your  Arm  ?  They  have  no¬ 
bly  taken  up  Armt  in  your  Defence,  have  exerted, 
their  Valour,  amidft  tbeir  conflant  aod  laborious  lo- 
duftry,  for  the  Defence  of  a  Country  whofcFrooiita, 
while  drench’d  in  Blood,  ttt  interior  Partt  have 
yielded  all  ita  little  Saving!  to  your  Enlargement ; 
AndBELiava  mb,  bimeubea  I  this  Day  tola 
you  ao.  That  the  fame  Spirit  which  actuated  that 
People  at  firft,  will  continue  with  them  dill  :  But 
Prudence  forbids  me  to  explain  my  felf  any  further* 
God  knows,  I  do  oot  at  ibis  Time  fpcsk'from 
(dotive*  of  Party  Heat  ;  What  I  deliver,  are  the 
genuine  Sentiments  of  my  He^rt  :  However  fu- 
perior  to  mein  general  Knowledge  and  Experience, 
tbe  rcfpc&tble  Body  of  this  Houfe  may  be,  yet 
I  claim  to  know  more  of  America  than  mofl  of  yon, 
having  fecn  and  been  cooverfant  in  that  Country. 
The  People  there  me  aa  truly  Loyal,  1  believe^ 
as  any  Subjedt  tbe  King  baa  :  But  a  People  jea¬ 
lous  of  their  Liberties,. .  and  who  will  vindicate 
them,  if  they  Ihould  be  violated  ;  bat  the  Subjefk 
b  too  delicate,  I  will  fay  no  more. 

97  Isaac  Barre's  Speech  on  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  from  The 
Boston  Post  Boy,  May  27,  1765,  in  the  Massahcusetts  His¬ 
torical  Society,  Boston 


“SONS  OF  LIBERTY”  ORGANIZE  IN  AMERICA 
As  Barre  spoke,  there  sat  in  the  gallery  one  Jared  Ingersoll 
of  Connecticut.  Though  later  to  be  a  stamp  collector  and  a 
Loyalist,  he  was  greatly  moved  by  the  oration.  Back  to 
the  colonies  he  sent  a  report  of  the  speech.  His  letter  was 
widely  printed  in  the  American  press.  Soon  organizations 
known  as  Sons  of  Liberty  appeared  in  the  colonies  to  protest 
against  the  Stamp  Act. 


96  Patrick  Henry,  1736-99,  from  a  miniature  on 
ivory,  1795,  by  Lawrence  Sully  (1769-1803),  courtesy 
of  Herbert  L.  Pratt,  New  York 


OPPOSITION  TO  THE  STAMP  TAX 
Since  1673  England  had  levied  duties  in  America,  with 
slight  protest.  A  stamp  tax,  moreover,  had  been  discussed 
for  a  full  half-century.  Yet  the  Stamp  Act  at  once  aroused 
a  storm  of  objection.  The  new  tax  differed  from  the  ones 
previously  laid.  For  the  first  time,  a  direct  internal  tax  had 
been  imposed.  Applicable  alike  in  New  England  and 
Virginia,  on  farm  and  in  town,  the  tax  furnished  a  basis  for 
unified  action.  The  stamps,  passing  from  hand  to  hand, 
would  serve  as  a  symbol  and  constant  reminder  of  the 
tax  imposed  by  a  legislature  three  thousand  miles  away,  in 
whose  deliberations  America  had  no  voice.  So,  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  to  the  South,  ran  the  protest.  The  people 
gathered  in  excited  groups  and  loudly  expressed  their  anger. 
The  tax  was  denounced  from  the  pulpit;  the  press  spoke 
out  fearlessly.  The  stamp  distributors  were  insulted  and 
prevented  from  acting.  The  stamps  were  everywhere  seized, 
hidden  and  burned.  In  May,  1765,  Patrick  Henry  had 
been  elected  to  the  House  of  Burgesses.  His  entrance  into 
that  august  assembly  focused  in  intense  form  the  general 
indignation.  His  first  days  as  a  member  he  spent  in 
gathering  about  him  a  group  of  the  younger  men,  and  men 
from  the  discontented  western  counties.  Near  the  end  of 
the  session,  he  found  the  time  ripe  for  action. 
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PATRICK  HENRY  DEBATES 
On  the  blank  page  of  a  law  book  Patrick 
Henry  wrote  out  a  series  of  resolutions  con¬ 
demning  the  Stamp  Act.  The  aristocratic 
members  from  tidewater  Virginia,  fearful  of 
unloosing  radical  elements  among  the  people, 
deprecated  such  outspoken  language.  After 
hot  debate,  in  which  he  was  opposed  by 
Bland,  Pendleton,  Randolph  and  Wythe, 
Henry  won.  “Tarquin  and  Caesar  each  had 
his  Brutus;  Charles  the  First  his  Cromwell; 
and  George  the  Third”  —  he  paused,  while 
the  speaker  and  others  cried  “Treason” — 
“may  profit  by  their  example.  If  this  be 
treason,  make  the  most  of  it.” 


LxtrtUl  of  a  LtUtr  from  a  Gentleman  in  Philadelphia,  t» 
hit  Friend  in  thit  Town,  dm  id  lafl  Tuefday. 

••  T  HAVE  inclofed  the  Refolvei  of  th«  Virginia  Af- 
“  X  fcfflbly,  on  debating  the  Stamp  Ad.  The  Go- 
“  vernor,  u  foon  aa  be  heard  what  tbey  were  about,  fent 
“  for  them,  and  without  Preamble,  told  them,  he  would 
•*  diflolve  them  rand  that  Minute  they  were  diiTolved. 
•«  As  they  are  of  an  extraordinary  Naure,  thought  they 
might  not  be  difagreeable.  They  are  aj-follows.” 

,  ,  TTfHEREAS  the  Hon.  Hcufe  ofCom-noni,  inEng^ 
I'l'  lar.d,  have  cf  late  drawn  into  Quefiian,  im 
far  the  Central  Affimbly  cf  tbit  Colony  hath 
Power  ft  evael  Lanai  for  laiing  cf  T axel  and  tro fifing 
Duties,  payable  b,  the  People  cf  tbit  bis  blajefly’e  rnofi 
antient  C tinny  :  For  Jett  ting  and  afeertaining  the  feme  to  all 
fnturt  Timet,  the  Hsufe  tf  Burgrff,,  ef  tbit  prtfent  General 

AffimUy  have  come  to  the  following  Refolvet  : - 

"  Refolved,  That  the  fufi  Adventurer!.  Sctlleri  tf  tbit 
bit  Maj'fiy^t  Co ’em  and  Dims  nit  i  tf  Virginia,  brought  with 
them  and  tranfmitted  to  their  P'.fierity.  and  all  ether  hit 
Majtfift  Subjedll finre  inhabiting  in  tbit  bitMajefiy’t  CeLny, 
all  tie  Privileges  and  Immunities  that  have  at  any  Time  but 
held,  enjoyed  and  fffejfed  by  the  People  of  Great- Britain. 

“  Refolved,  That  by  two  Royal  Charters,  grantrd  by 
King  ] null  1  be  Fuji,  the  Colem  aforrfatd  are  declared 
and  entitled  to  all  Privileges  and  Immunities  of  natural  i-.rta 
SnbjtSt,  tt  all  Inserts  aad  Purptfes.  as  if  they  bad  Lett 
abiding  and  bora  within  the  Real*  of  England. 

‘i  Refolved,  That  hit  Majefiy’s  Urge  People  of ’hit  hit 
antient  Colony  have  enjoy’d  the  Right  of  being  tbue 
revert’d,  by  their  own  Afimbly,  in  the  Article  cfTaxetand 
internal  Police  ;  and  that  the  feme  have  never  been  forfeited, 
or  any  other  l Cat  yielded  np.  'bnt  have  been  confiantly  rtcog- 
TfcV  by  the  King  and  People  of  Britain. 

«  Refolved,  thenfme.  That  the  Gen  -at  Affimb.,  of 
this  Colony,  tmptbe'  with  hit  Majfiy  or  bis  Subfi notes, 
have,  in  their  Reprt/entativt  Capacity,  the  only  exc.ufiyt 
Right  and  Power  to  lay  Taxes  and  Impel:  upon  the  Inhabi¬ 
tants  cf  this  Colon,:  And  that  every  Attempt  to  veft  fucb 
Power  in  any  other  Pt'Jon  or  Perjoat  what-ver,  than  the 
Central  A/Jembly  aforefatd.  is  illegal.  nncinfiiluSicnal  and 
utjufi,  and  have  a  manifefi  Tendency  to  defir o,  Entifisat 

well  at' AmericatZiberty.  .  t  L  L- 

Refolved,  That  bis  Matefiy't  luge  People,  the  Inhabi¬ 
tants  cf  this  Colony,  an  n,t  bound  to  yield  Obedience to  any 
Law  or  Ordinance  whatever,  defignrd  to  tmpo.t  any  Taxa¬ 
tion  whtttjotver  upon  them. other  than  the  Unit  orOrdinance, 
of  the  General  Affinity  afarefatl- 

••  Refolved That  an,  Perfon,  whofisall,  by  fpeaktng  or 
writing,  after!  or  maintain,  that  any  Per  fin  or  Perjont, 
Cher  than, he  Gtaernl  Jjfimbly  oftbi,  Colony,  have  an. 
Right  or  Power  to  mfife  or  lay  any  Taxation  on  the  PeopU 
here,  hall  bl  deemed  an  Ear  me  to  thu  hit  Mated,  r  Colon,. 


99  First  publication  ot  the  Virginia  Resolutions,  from 
the  Newport  (R.I.)  Mercury  of  June  24,  1765,  la  the  John 
Carter  Brown  Library,  Providence 


98  Draft  of  Virginia  Resolutions,  May  1765,  from  the  original  in  Patrick  Henry’s 
handwriting,  owned  by  Charles  L.  Hamilton,  Germantown,  Penn. 

THE  VIRGINIA  RESOLUTIONS 
Four  only  of  Henry’s  resolves  remained  in  the  journal 
when  the  Governor  dissolved  the  assembly.  But  dissolving 
the  House  was  of  no  avail.  Henry  had  roused  Virginia.  A 
version  of  the  resolutions,  correct  in  spirit  and  substance, 
appeared  in  the  Newport  Mercury  and  was  widely  reprinted 
throughout  the  colonies.  Similar  steps  were  taken  else¬ 
where.  Through  common  indignation,  a  sentiment  of  union 
was  developing.  The  associations  calling  themselves  Sons 
of  Liberty  now  determined  to  prevent  enforcement  of  the 
law.  Legislatures  took  measures  leading  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion.  Out  of  all  this  turbulence,  provincial  sentiment  was 
crystallized  in  the  Stamp  Act  Congress,  called  to  meet  in 
New  York  on  the  7th  of  October.  It  was  organized  by 
Timothy  Ruggles  of  Massachusetts,  chairman,  and  John 
Cotton,  clerk.  Nine  colonies  were  represented.  Prominent 
in  the  membership  were  Otis,  Livingston  of  New  York, 
John  Dickinson  and  George  Bryan  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Christopher  Gadsden  of  South  Carolina. 
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100  Memorial  to  Parliament  of  the  Stamp  Act  Congress,  1765,  from  a  fac¬ 
simile  by  Bierstadt,  New  York,  1897,  in  the  Emmet  Collection,  New  York 
Public  Library 


ACTION  OF  THE  STAMP  ACT 
CONGRESS 

The  Congress  framed  a  declaration  of  rights 
and  grievances,  stating  the  common  position  of 
the  colonies.  Admitting  the  right  of  Parliament 
to  make  general  and  trade  laws  for  the  colonies, 
this  document  denied  power  to  levy  taxes. 
Before  adjourning,  the  Congress  adopted  an 
address  to  Parliament,  restating  the  colonial 
grievances.  The  Congress  is  particularly  impor¬ 
tant  as  it  established  a  precedent  for  future  con¬ 
certed  action  in  still  more  troublous  times. 

THE  COLONIES  MAKE  GOODS 
TO  REPLACE  IMPORTS 
Economic  retaliation  was  the  aim  of  the  com¬ 
mittees  of  correspondence  set  up  at  this  time. 
Adopting  a  device  tried  the  previous  year, 
agreements  not  to  import  and  not  to  consume 
English-made  goods  were  entered  into  with 
enthusiasm.  “Frugality  and  Industry”  was 
the  watchword.  Even  songs  were  used  to  stir 
the  people.  The  Massachusetts  Gazette  of 
October  31,  1765,  contains  a  long  poem,  of  which 
the  following  stanza  is  a  sample. 

With  us  of  the  woods 
Lay  aside  your  fine  goods, 

Contentment  depends  not  on  clothes; 

We  hear,  smell  and  see, 

Taste  and  feel,  with  high  glee. 

And  in  winter  have  huts  for  repose. 

That  the  boycott  was  effective  is  shown  by  the 
number  of  memorials,  praying  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Stamp  Act,  presented  to  Parliament  by 
British  merchants. 


BOSTON,  OOobcr  i. 

T  is  now  out  of  fafhion  to  put  on  mourning  at  the  funeral  of 
the  neaceft  relation,  which  will  make  a  faring  to  this  town 
of  twenty  thoufand  fterling  per  annum. — It  is  surprizing  how 
fuddcnly,  as  well  as  how  generally  an  old  cuftom  is  abolilhed, 
it  (how's  however,  the  good  fenfe  ot  the  town,  for  it'  is  certain¬ 
ly  prudent  to  retrench  our  extravagant  eipcnces,  while  we  hare 
fomcthing  left  to  fubfilt  ourselves,  rather  than  be  driven  to  it 
by  fatal  neceffity. 

We  hear  that  the  laudable  praflice  of  frugality  is  now  intro¬ 
ducing  itfelf  in  all  the  neighbouring  towrjs,  (and  it  were  to  be 
wifhed  it  might  thro’out  the  government)  an  inllarce  of  which 
we  have  from  Charleftown,  at  a  funeral  there  the  beginning  of 
laft  week,  which  the  relatives  and  others  attended,  without 
any  other  mourning  than  which  is  preferibed  in  a  reicent  agree¬ 
ment. 

( hiotyr  8.  There  feems  to  be  a  difpofition  in  many  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  this  and  the  neighbouring  governments  to  cloath 
themfelves  with  their  own  manufacture. — At  Hampftead,  on 
Long  Ifland,  in  the  Province  of  N.  York,  a  company  of  gen¬ 
tlemen  have  let  up  a  new  woolen  manufatlory,  and  having  gi¬ 
ven  notice  to  gentlemen  fhopkeepers  and  others,  of  any  of  the 
provinces,  that  by  fending  proper  patterns  of  any  colour,  they 
may  be  fupplied  with  broad -cloth*,  equal  in  finenefs,  colour, 
and  goodnefs,  and  cheaper  than  any  imported :  the  proprie¬ 


tors  give  good  encouragement  to  any  perfon  who  arc  any  way 
veiled  in  the  woolen  manufactory,  fuch  as  wool  combers^ 
weavers,  clothiers,  (hearers,  dyers,  fpinners,  carders,  or  un- 
dpfland  any  branch  of  the  broad -cloth,  blanket,  or  ftroud 

manufactory. - At  Jamaica  -on  the  faid  ifland,  one  Tenlds 

Polpham  is  erefting  a  fulling-mill,  which  will  be  com  pleat 
in  about  a  month,  and  carry  on  aS  the  branches  of  a  fuller 
and  dyer  of  doth. 

The  northern  eoloniib  have  fenfe  enough,  at  lead  the  fenfe 
of  feeTmg;  and ‘can  tell  where  the  Jhoe  pinches — The  de'icate  ' 
ladies  begin  to  find  bv  experience,  that  the  Shoes  made  at 
Ltn  are  mveh  eajter  than  thofc  of  the  make  of  Mr.  Hose  of 
London — What  is  become  of  the  noted  fhoetnaker  of  £//«*  t 

It  is  fear’d  by  many  who  wilh  well  to  Great  Britain,  that 

the  new  A — t  of  P - 1  will  greatly  diftrefr,  if  not  totally 

ruin  fome  of  HER  own  manufactures — it  is  thought  that 
by  means  of  this  A — t.  Ids  of  her  woolen  cloths,  to  the  a- 
mount  of  tome  thou  finds  ft  cr  ling,  will  be  purchas’d  in  this 
cold'dimate  the  infiling  winter.' 

We  are  told  that  all  the  Funerals  of  laft  Week  were  con¬ 
ducted  upon  the  new  Plan  of  Fhigal  y. 

Nothing  but  Fmcauty  can  now  fave  the  diftrefs’d  nor¬ 
thern  colonics  from  impending  ruin — It  ought  to  Be  a  con  fo- 
laticm  to  the  good  people  of  a  certain  provinoe,  that  the  great- 
eft  man  in  it  exhibits  the  molt  rigid  example  of  this  political 
at  well  as  moral  virtue. 
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From  the  Iront  page  ot  The  Connecticut  Courant,  Hartford,  Oct.  29.  1764,  in  the  New  York  Public  Library 
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This  is  the  Day  before  the  never-to-be-forgotten  STAMP-ACT  was  to  take  Place  in  America. 

New-Hampfhire  GAZETTE? 

AND 

Historical  Chronicle, 


Thurfday  Odober  3  t,  1765.* *' 


Was  firft  J’ubilfu’d. 


■ — But  what  avail  her  uncxhauftcd  S urn. 

Her  blooming  Mountain:  and  her  funny  Shorn, 
With  all  (he  Gift s  that  Hcav'n  ana  Earth  impart , 
The  Smiles  of  A  ature  and  the  Charms  of  Art, 
While  proud  Oppreffons  in  her  Vail  its  Reigns , 

And  Tyranny  ufurps  her  happy  Plains  ? 

•  ©••••Eire  now  arrived  at  the  Eve  of  that 
•©©$©•  rrfnttkaMe  Dzy, which  is  appoint- 

•  ©  ©  •  ed  to  be  as  fatal  to  almoft  all  that 

5©  W  dear  t0  M  ^e  Ides  of  March 

\  •  ©  ®  ®  were, to  the  Life  of  Cetjar,  or  as  the 

•©©©©•  memorable  Fifth  of  November  had 

•  •••••  j,j-e  ;o  have  prov’d  to  the  Lives,  Li- 
rtjr  and  Property  of  the  honeft  People  of  England. 

I  — A  Day  on  which  our  Slavery  is  to  comm'-nce, 
by  a  Decree  more  fevere,  conlidering  all  Circum- 
ftance*.  than  was  ever  pronounced  in  the  ftmoui 
Star. Chamber  ;  an  Ordinance  by  which  we  are 
not  only  to  be  reduced  to  Beggary  by  a  TAX  we 
can  never  pay,  tut  are  made  Slaves  for  our  Dif- 
ability,  and  are  to  be  plunged  into  a  deeper  Bon¬ 
dage,  by  difeharging  of  it,  if  it  were  in  our  Power. 

And  aH  this  ia  determined  by  thofe  from  whom 
by  our  Conne<£lioo  and  Relation,  we  had  the 
greateft  Reafon  to  expe&  Defence,  Protc&ion  and 
I  all  the  Favours  and  Bleffings,  that  a  dutiful  Child 
I  coa’d  expeft,  from  a  kind,  tender  Parent.  For 
among  other  juft  Grounds  for  fuch  Hopes,  their 
Predeceftbrs  for  Ajvs  paft.eftccm’d  it  their  Glory, 
as  it  was  their  Delight,  to  diffufc  HappineL 
among  all  to  whom  tbeir  Influence  extended. 
And  more  efpecially  to  tranfmit  to  their  Succcflors 
I  Pofterity  and  Dependants,  that  Liberty  which  they 
j  themfclves  enjoy'd,  and  thought  worth  defending 
I  nnd  preferving  at  any  Rate.  A  very  flighty  Ac¬ 
quaintance  with  Englifti  Hiftory,  will  inform  any 
one.  Ignorant  of  it,  with  vhnt  mighty  Struggles 
and  earneft  Contention,  they  have  maintained 
this  natural  Right,  againft  the  united  Force  of 
I  Tyrants  in  variousForms,  and  all  their  Sycophants 
and  adulating  Adherents.  And  that  they  cou’d 
I  nevt-'  b^  Drt vail’d  upon,  by  all  the  Hopes  and 
I  Allurements  Ucfpotic  Power  and  arbitrary  Mi  (rule 
cou’d  furnifh,  or  the  World  give  in  Exchange,  to 
part  with  their  own  Freedom  or  intail  Vafulage. 
I  on  their  Pofterity  :  As  without  Liberty  they 
I  juftly  thought  all  the  Enjoyment#  of  Life  to  a 
I  generous  Mind,  a  Perfon  freeborn,  wouUbe  in- 
fipid,  vapid  2nd  tafllefs. 

1  Oh  Liber  ty,  thou  Gcddcf>  heav’nly  bright, 
Profufccf  BliL,  and  pregnant  wiih  Delight ! 
Eternal  Plcafures  in  thy  Prefence  teigrs 
AnJ  fmiling  Plenty  leads  thy  wanton  Tram  ; 
EaPd  of  her  Load  Subjection  grows  more  light, 
And  Poverty  looks  chearfjl  in  thy  Sight  ; 
Thou  mak’ft  the  gloomy  Face  of  Nature  gay, 
Giv’ft  Beauty  to  the  Sun  &  Pleafureto  the  Day. 

Thee  Goddefi,  thee  Britannia’s  Jfle  adores  : 
How  has  flie  eft  exhaufted  all  her  St:  res. 

How  oft  in  Fields  of  Death  thy  Pr<  fence  lought, 
Nor  thinks  the  mighty  Prize  too  dearly  bought. 

■  Tlicfe,  and  fuch  as  thefe,  were  the  Sentiments 
I  of  thofe  in  Power,  in  former  rimes.  !  h*y  knew 
1  that  Liberty,  was  the  natural  Right  of  Mankind  . 

I  And  .hat  it  was  the  greateff  Injury  even  to  curtail 
lor  deprive  them  of  it,  in  any  Degree,  any 
I  further  than  by  their  own  Cnnfent  they  exoffangc 
I  Part  of  it,  for  other  Llcffings  and  the  Prefer-. 

varion  of  what  remains.  They  were  fo  far  from 
1  a  Difpofitidn  to  rob  Men  of  this  natural  Right, 
1  .hat  on  the  contrary  they  were  for  enlarging,  and 
I  mlnding  of  ir  to  all  theWorld  that  wou'd I  ,«e„e 
lit  SulTivtfcri,  MuUrttw  tic.— who  that  lias 
1  read,  thatftrung  metaphorical  txelam.tion.  How 
I  it  the  Gold  become  dim,  and  the  molt  fine  Gold 
|  Changed  !  can  avoid  thnking  of  it— u  i«m»  to 
I  obtrude  nielf  on  this  Occafiun 


What  an  amazing  Change  of  Principles,  Policy 
and  Tempers  !  — Onewou’d  think  a  prodigious 
Vertigo  had  feiz’d  every  Head,  that  in  the  im¬ 
petuous  Whirl  all  ObjeCti  appeared  alike—  that 
there  cou’d  be  no  diftinguifhing  Mercy  from 
Cruelty,  Right  from  Wrong,. — Formerly  every 
honeft  induftrious  Man  was  encoutgnged,  liis 
Driigence  gained  l»Im  Equation  as  well  as  Sub- 
fiftence.  Can  it  be  pretended  the  Cafe  is  the 
fame,  when  no  Man  may  buy  or  fell  but  he  that 
receives  a  Mark  ? —  a  Badge  of  his  Slavery,  an 
Evidence  of  the  Limitation  of  Property  and  the 
Lofs  ofLibcrtv- — Is  honeft  Induflry  encouraged, 
when  the  mod  Induftiim??  pay  the  more  for  ex¬ 
celling,  and  are  fubjeCled  more  than  others  to  the 
imperious  Mandates,  prob.ibly  of  infulting  ftiut- 

ing  overbearing  Officers  ? - r- 

Was  there  anyThing  more  grievous  and  enflav- 
ingin  the  Scheme  to  introduce  a  gencr.il  Excife, 
propos'd  about  thirty  Years  ago  to  the  People  in 

G  —  B- - ,  than  7 his  is  to  us  ?  —  and  the 

Prime  M - r  of  that  Time  who  bro’t  in  fuch 

a  Bill,  it  was  faid  cou’d  have  carried  it  through, 
(fuch  is  the  magic  Power  attending  a  certain  high 
Office)  yet  what  was  the  Event  ?  the  general  Dif- 
guft  it  gave,  the  Oppofition  to  it,  the  People  dif- 
cover'd  without  Doors  put  anEnd  to  the  Project. 
— And  had  it  pa(t  into  an  Ad,  as  was  defign’d,  it 
wou’d  never  have  .been  executed,  but  at  the  HcaJ 
of  a  (landing  Army. — Asodious  and  detcftable  as 
this  Scheme  was,  there  were  notwithftanding  a 
great  many  Advocates  for  ir,  prompted  by  the 
Primum  Mobile. — And  (hould  an  Edid  like  that 
once  pad  by  the  King  of  Egypt,  relative  to  Male 
Children  be  promoted  in  the  lame  Manner;  there 
would  no  doubt  be  found  a  Majority  for  it  with¬ 
in  certain  Walls,  if  it  related  only  to  the  Colo¬ 
nies.— And  indeed  with  refped  to  the  prefentGe- 
neration,  fuch  an  Edid  wou’d  not  be  fo  fevere 
as  theEdid  now  againft  us. — And  (hall  we  calm¬ 
ly  and  quietly  yield'our  Nocks  to  the  Yoke?— 
We  have  been  told  bv  feme  mercenary  Scriblers, 
that  the  Right  of  paffing  fuch  a  Law  cannot  be 
difputed,that  our  Remedy  is  by  humble  Supplica¬ 
tion, 6tc.  and  by  this  Way  of  Reafoning  one  may 
prove  that  whatever  is  done  by  fuperior  Force  is 
right,  and  fo  Robberv  of  any  kind  may  be  prov¬ 
ed  to  be  right,  becaufe  there  was  Power  to  per¬ 
form  the  Adion — and  as  to  Petitioning  and  Rc- 
monftrating, — What  became  of  the  humble  Pe¬ 
titions  prefented,  while  this  Matfer*  was  under 
ConfiJeration,were  they  not  fpurn\J  arid  frown’d 
as  it  were  into  Vaults. — They  that' reptefent  us 
ought  to  hear  us  by  their. ownPrincipfcs — but  the 
fame  firft  Mover  remaining.  wcs  have  Reafon  to 
think  no  Remonftranccs  will  ever  be  heard,  no 
Reafons  prevail  for  our  Relief  in  that  Way. — 
Our  own  Refolutions  not  to  hold  our  Foreheads 
(bill  to  receive  the  Mark,  ihat^is,  not  to  be  adive 
to  purchafe  our  own  Bondage  from  private  fclfifh 
Views  for  fear  of  loofing  a  particular  Intereft, 
is  the  moll  probable  Means  of  having  the  Dif¬ 
ficulty  removed,* —  and  can  any  Thing  follow 
from  that  wvrfc  than  will  follow  from  Compli¬ 
ance  ? — Wirt  trot  thisfubjed  us  to  the  famcCon- 
di'iun  of  the  Subjeds  of  the  Grand  Monarch. — 
Will  not  he  who  feeks  to  favea  petty  Intereft  by 
fuch  Meafurcs,  become  a  Slave  by  his  own  Con¬ 
firm  ? — Does  he  not  in  efftd  agree  to  give  up  hi* 
Birth-Right,  for  a  Mrfs  of  Pottagel — As  thole 
who  were  to  have  been  the  Diftributor*  of  our 
Chains  have  generally  difdainetl  fuch  an  invideous 
Office,  he  will  well  deferve  Chains  and  every  o- 
ther  Mark  of  Slavery  who  (hall  hunt  after  the 
Mark  of  the  Deaf,  or  ffh  as  it  were  after  Sharks  l 
— Let  any  one  oonfidcr  what  Charadcr  he  is  like 
to  acquire  who  (hould  fneak  in  piivate  after  what 
he  will  be  afhaiped  openly  to  avow.  Who  to. 
fave  a  paltiy  infignificant  Property,  voluntarily 


laid  down  his  Nfck  and  took  on  the  Y<<kc  of  a 
perpetual  Bondage,  at  a  '1  ime  when  his  Townf- 
men,  his  Countrymen,  anJ  a  whole  Continent 
reflfreJ  and  Lv’d  themfelves  from  Ruin, the  Left  of 
l.ibcrty  and  Property.  Can  there  be  any  Doubt 
whether  it  is  lawful  ?  Let  him  that  doubts,confi- 
dcr,  whether  it.  is  lawful  for  any  Numbers  of 
Men  to  fell  another  Number  as  free  as  themfclves 
for  Slaves  ?  Let  them  prove  that  theSalc  of  JofrpL >. 
into  Egypt,  was  lawful,  and  then  they  may  doubt 
on— Let  them  det  rmine  whether,  if  a  Magiftiate, 
whofe Authority  they  acknowledge  within  his  Ju- 
rifdidion,  fliou’d,  becaufe  he  has  affiftance,  order 
them  where  they  were  liable  to  a  Moderate  Fine, 
to  be  pdloried,  whipt,  and  finally  imprifbncd  for 
Life, they  fhou’J  think  themfclves  obliged  paffively 
to  fuhmit:  If  they  do,  let  fuch  Friends  to  Paffvt 
Obedience, fufTer  the  juft  Confequence  of  thcil  own 
Principles;  till  they  receive  Convidion. 


•••••• 

•  •  •• 

•  •  W  O  • 

•  •  •• 

•••€•• 
•••••• 


The  LAMENTATION 

Of  the 

NEW-  HAMPSHIRE^  ALETTE, 
in  particular,  and  the  PRESS  in  general, 
On  a  Sufpicion  of  lofing  their  LIBERTY. 

— Cari  funt  nobis  propingui,  fimiliarts  el  amici , 
fed  omntt  omnium  coritates,  patrta  una  eft  complexa, 
pro  qua  quit  bonus  dubitet  Mortem  ofrpetere  f  ft  ei 
ft  profitut  ut,  et  res  ita  reguiret.  Cicero. 

Behold  the  Great,  the  important  Dat, 
Big  with  the  Fate  of  CATO,  and  of  ROME. 

Addifon* 

•  •••••HAT  a  hard  Cafe  is  it,  that  after 
this  Day’s  Appearance  upon,  the 
Stagp  of  Adion,  I  mufl  Die ,  or 
fubmit  to  that  which  is  tvorfe  than 
Death,  be  Stamp’d,  and  lofe  my 
Freedom — Will  all  the  good  Deeds 
I  have  done  lignify  nothing  f— If 
the  whole  Kingdom  of  England  would  fave  my 
Life,  I  am  unable  to  live  under  this  Burden  ;  there¬ 
fore  I  mud  Die.  ! — O  unhappy  that  I  am — It  is 
true.  Life,  like  the  Harmony  in  Muflc,  is  com- 
pofed  of  the  Contrarieties  of  feveral  Notes,  fweet 
and  hirfli,  fhaip  and  flat,  fprightly  and  foletnn  ; 
’tis  chequer’d  with  variety  ofCucumftances ;  fome- 
times  it  fwells  with  a  profperous  Fortune  ;  at 
others  it  ebbs  into  the  lowed  Degree  of  Ad- 
verfity  ;and  fcldcm  admits  ofConflancy  and  Du¬ 
rability—  It  is  true,  my  Life  in  thefe  Parts  have 
been  but  Jhort,  having  this  Day  compleated  nine 
Tears  and  five  Weeks  —  Freedom  is  fo  natural, 
and  Slavery  fo  contrary  to  my  Nature,  that  I 
chuf*  a  voluntary  Death,  in  Hopes  of  efcaping  this 
Servitude — Should  I  once  fubmit  to  have  my  Li¬ 
berty  infring’d,  I  could  never  make  that  Appear¬ 
ance  in  theWorld  I  have,  therefore  an  honorable 
Death  is  to  be  prefer’d  before  an  ignominious  Life" 
— I  was  rcfolv’d  to  live  well  ;  and  lie  as  ufcful 
as  I  could,  without  being  concern’d  as  to  the 
Length  or  SUrtnefs  of  my  Duration —  But  before 
t  make  my  Exit,  I  will  recount  over  fomeof  the 
many  good  Deeds  I  have  done,  and  how  ufeful 
I  have  neen,  and  ftill  may  be,  provided  my  Life 
xhould.be  fpai’d;  or  I  might  hereafter  revive  a- 
gain,  altho’  it  may  not  feem  fo  proper  to  found 
myownPraife.  Withoutthis  Art  of  communicat¬ 
ing  to  the  Public,  how  dull  and  mclancholytouift 
all  the  intelligent  Part  of  Mankind  appear? — It 
may  with  greatVeracity  be  affirm’d,!  bat  there  i*oo 
Art,  Science  or  Profeffionin  tbeW odd, but  what 
owes  its  Origin,  ar  at  leaft  its  Progrtli  and  pro- 

ica 
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Facsimile  ol  front  page  of  the  New  Hampshire  Gazette,  Oct.  31,  1765,  in  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society 


PLANS  ARE  MADE  TO  EVADE  THE  STAMP  TAX 
As  the  day  approached  on  which  the  Act  was  to  go  into  effect,  efforts  were  redoubled  to  maintain  popular 
opposition.  Some  newspapers  appeared  in  mourning,  lamenting  the  death  of  American  liberty.  Other 
agencies  of  publicity  begged  the  people  to  pardon  a  temporary  cessation  of  printing,  until  means  could  he 
devised  for  evading  the  Act.  There  was  apparently  no  thought  of  compliance  with  the  command  of  the 
British  Parliament. 
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NEW  YORK 
MERCHANTS  SIGN 
NON-IMPORTATION 
AGREEMENT 
Opposition  seemed  keenest 
in  New  York.  There  the 
Congress  assembled ;  there 
the  first  non-importation 
agreement  was  signed;  and 
there  the  popular  outcry  was 
loudest.  By  May  the  prin¬ 
cipal  gentlemen  of  the  town 
clad  themselves  in  homespun 
or  “turned  clothes.”  The 
Society  for  promoting  Arts 
and  Manufactures  encour¬ 
aged  domestic  industry.  On 
the  23rd  of  October  a  market 
for  all  kinds  of  home  products  was  opened  in  Broad  Street.  The  New  York  Gazette  carried  in  large  type  the 
legend,  “It  is  better  to  wear  a  homespun  coat  than  lose  our  liberty.”  On  the  last  of  October,  upwards  of  two 
hundred  of  the  leading  merchants  assembled  in  the  long  room  of  the  City  Arms.  Resolutions  were  adopted: 
“First,  that  in  all  Orders  they  send  out  to  Great  Britain,  for  Goods  or  Merchandise  of  any  Nature,  Kind,  or 
Quality  whatsoever,  they  will  direct  their  Correspondents  not  to  ship  them,  unless  the  Stamp  Act  be  repealed. 
Secondly,  it  is  further  unanimously  agreed  that  all  orders  already  sent  Home,  shall  be  countermanded  by  the 
very  first  Conveyance;  and  the  Goods  and  Merchandise  thereby  ordered,  not  to  be  sent,  unless  upon  the 
condition  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  Resolution.  Thirdly,  that  no  Merchant  will  vend  any  Goods  or  Mer¬ 
chandise  sent  upon  Commission  from  Great  Britain  that  shall  be  shipped  from  thence  after  the  first  Day  of 
January  next,  unless  upon  the  condition  mentioned  in  the  first  Resolution.”  Philadelphia,  on  November  7, 
and  Boston,  on  December  9,  followed  suit. 


103  Burns’  Coffee  House,  New  York  Meeting-place  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  from  an  engraving 
in  the  Emmet  Collection,  New  York  Public  Library 


NEW  YORK’S  UNPOPULAR 
ROYALIST  GOVERNOR 

The  stamps  reached  New  York  on  October  23.  As  soon  as 
this  became  known  —  for  they  had  been  shipped  in  secret  — 
“all  vessels  in  the  Harbour  lowered  their  colours  to  signify 
Mourning,  Lamentation  and  Woe.”  The  following  day, 
writes  Robert  Livingston,  “a  vast  number  of  people  beheld 
the  sight  and  were  greatly  enraged.”  Officially  in  charge 
at  the  time  was  Lieutenant  Governor  Colden,  a  man  of 
strange  career.  Born  in  Dunse,  Scotland,  he  had  at  the 
age  of  twenty  migrated  to  America.  Here  for  some  years 
he  practiced  medicine.  In  1718  he  settled  in  New  York,  and 
soon  entered  public  life.  Colden  withal  was  a  scholar 
and  scientist  of  note.  He  was  a  founder  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society;  he  corresponded  with  Franklin  and 
leading  scholars  of  the  continent.  He  had  sent  Linnaeus 
some  four  hundred  American  plants,  and  the  eminent 
botanist  had  responded  by  naming  one  “Coldenia.”  His 
most  famous  work  was  a  history  of  the  Indians  in  the 
colony  of  New  York.  On  top  of  all  this,  Colden  was  a  strong 
Royalist  and  supporter  of  prerogative.  He  had  already 
given  evidence  of  his  intention  to  enforce  the  Stamp  Act, 
though  such  a  stand  had  lost  him  the  support  of  his  council 
and  won  him  popular  enmity. 


104  Cadwallader  Colden,  1688-1776,  Irom  a  portrait  by 
Matthew  Pratt  (1734-1805)  In  the  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
New  York 


THE  EVE  OF  THE  REVOLUTION 
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A  MOB  GREETS  THE  ARRIVAL 
OF  STAMPS  AT  NEW  YORK 
In  July,  Governor  Colden  had  asked 
General  Gage  “for  a  guard  sufficient  to 
secure  the  fort  against  the  Negroes  or  a 
Mob.”  That  his  request  was  not  need¬ 
less,  subsequent  events  indicated.  On  the 
night  after  the  arrival  of  the  Edward, 
bearing  the  stamps,  a  handbill  containing 
ominous  warnings  was  distributed  over  the 
city.  Colden  thought  it  best  to  unload 
in  midstream;  with  the  aid  of  the  men-of- 
war  in  the  harbor,  he  managed  to  get  the 
packages  of  stamps  to  the  fort.  Evil  was 
brewing  along  the  water-front.  On  the 
first  of  November  the  storm  broke.  A 
mob  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  “the  most 
formidable  imaginable,”  writes  Livingston, 
gathered.  In  its  midst  were  effigies  of 


Pro  jftUri 


C 'U 


cUdlriktifa  or  7 yiojfisy  \m^ 

%9cU,  7  ’ 
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From  the  Magazine  of  American  History,  Vol.  I,  1877,  copy  of  a  handbill 
preserved  In  the  State  Paper  Office,  London 


Colden  and  Bute,  hated  adviser  of  George  III.  Street  parading  followed.  The  crowd  stopped  to  cheer  before 
the  residence  of  McEvers,  who  had  resigned  as  Stamp-Master,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  fort,  which 
served  also  as  the  Governor’s  residence.  Here  they  found  Colden’s  best  coach;  into  it  they  tumbled  the 
effigy;  and  both  were  burned  on  the  Bowling  Green. 


-[No  Stamped  Paper  to  be  had.] 


Prom  the  PUBLIC  LEDGER,  Augart  itf. 

J  Dtshpu  bf+vttn  a  sJonh- Americmn  and  «  Courtier. 
Ntrlb-  Ameruam . 

YOU  remember  that  at  our  kft  meeting,  we  agreed 
open  thii  day  candidly  to  enquiie  into  the  juitice 
It  well  u  policy  of  Great -Britain,  iu  taxing  the  North- 
Aracricaat «  and  aa  this  it  a  matter  of  the  greatelt  im¬ 
portance  to  both  countriea,  I  (hall  with  pleasure  hear  you 
endeavour  to  defend  the  meafure*  that  bare  been  taken  to 
the  utmoft  of  my  power, 1  mean  a»  far  as  is  confident  with 
truth  or  right  reafoa  i  but  if  I  flioulJ  differ  with  you  in 
opinion,  1  nope  you  will  bear  me  with  the  fame  candor 
that  I  (hail  you. 

%  Court  itr. 

Upon  theft  principle*,  Sir,  I  join  'flue  }  nnd  firft,  as  to 
the  jufticc  or  right  of  Taxing.  This  I  think  we  are  verted 
with,  from  your  being  the  fubjects  of  the  Crown  of  Eng¬ 
land,  aa  wall  aa  in  contideration  of  the  prote&ion  and  re¬ 
peated  farceur*  you  have  received  from  this  nation,  to 
wfclrh  vmi  awe  vovr.nritin  nnd  rthith  fa  align  hn  Jc- 


LONDON,  Auguft  29. 

Hit  Excel  ency  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  has  appointed  the  Hon.  Col.  Ctfnnmgham, 
and  Capt.  Fleming,  to  be  his  Akfsde  Camp. 

Very  large  Orders Spaio  are  come  over  for 
the  purchafe  of  corn,  fo  great  -a  Icarcity  -of  which 
has  not  been  known  there  for  njany  years. 

A  Letter  from  on  board  the  Hardwkke  Indiaman, 
in  St.  Jago  road,  capital  of  the  Cape  do  Verd  lflands, 
dated  May  16',  mentions,  i^hat  (he  touched  there 
the  8th  of  that  Month  for  t^atc/,  (having  had  a 
very  good  paflage)  where  die  found  the  Heitor  and 
True  Briton.  The  Royal  Charlotte' came  in4hcre 
For  water  a  few  days  after. 

A  /hip,  John  Hop,  Matter,  from  Bordeaux  bouhd 
to  Hamburgh,  was  boarded  in  the  Britifh  Channel 
by  pirates,  under  Englifh  Colors,  and  robbed  of 
two  Cafks-indigp^_and  a  chett  of  wine,  with  fome 


and  notchimiog  in, with  the  Mea/urta  qf  tfofc 

in  Power,  having  had  many  broad  Hints  aud  Ovarturvt, 
to  bring  them  over  for  that  Purpow.  Whicii  tftay  rcfvA. 
«d  with  Dildaio.  I  (bou'd  be  v«ry  ferry  to  fi  -dyayr  Pa. 
per  under  fo  much  umdut  Influence,  aa  to  qmit  ukWfrtmg 
Things  of  fo  great  Confequence  to  the  Peace,  UAppuwft, 
and  Tranquility  of  the  Public  ia  general.  I  cannot  in 
Juitice  to  th<i«  Gcntlerren’a  Characters,  read  your- Pa* 
pers,  without  making  lorne  Reply  to  fo  great  aFfcJafv. 

/  am,  Jir,  Your  fbtditnt  Sonvami,  , 

A  Citizen  of  Montreal. 

N.  B.  For  Conveniency,  we  have  new  Comiflion  oftbc 
Peace  every  Quarter  Scflions  j  fuppo£e  it  is  fo  ia  the  oticr 
Colonies. 

bt.  Jago,  (Jamaica)  Auguft  *4. 

Bat  rati  y  tbt  AjJomblj  oj  tb 4  16  tb  AuguJC, 

AMeflage  from  his  Excellency  by  the  Provoft  Marftul, 
commanding  in  his  Majellj  *s  Name,  the  immediate 
Attendance  of  the  Houle  in  the  Council  Chamber  |  Mr. 
Speaker  and  the  whole  Houle  attending  hU  Excellency  j 
.  lm  Excellency  addieifeJ  the  Sneaker  in  rhe  Wr.r,W  i.  I 
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Heading  of  Hugh  Gaine’s  New  York,  Mercury,  Nov.  18,  1765,  from  a  copy  in  the  New  York  Public  Library 


GOVERNOR  COLDEN  SURRENDERS  THE  STAMPS  TO  THE  CITY  FATHERS 
So  far  the  mob  had  been  fairly  orderly,  under  control.  But  matters  rapidly  got  out  of  hand.  Cooler  heads 
feared  an  outbreak.  Livingston,  John  Cruger,  mayor  of  the  city,  and  others  waited  upon  the  governor.  As  a 
result  of  this  interview,  they  announced  that  Colden  had  said  “  that  he  would  not  issue,  nor  suffer  to  be  issued 
any  of  the  stamps  now  in  Fort  George.”  It  must  have  been  a  humiliating  moment  for  the  proud  old  man. 
In  1736  he  had  published  a  treatise  entitled  “Account  of  Diseases  prevalent  in  America”;  but  this  malady 
of  1765  could  not  be  disposed  of  with  any  scientific  label.  Even  yet  the  people  were  not  satisfied:  on  the  5th, 
Colden  was  obliged  to  turn  over  to  the  city  fathers  all  of  the  hated  stamps,  which  were  then  deposited  in 
the  City  Hall,  safe  from  royal  officers.  Eight  days  later  the  new  Governor,  Moore,  arrived.  Colden  was  glad 
to  surrender  his  responsibilities.  Moore  was  inclined  to  compromise.  He  wrote  home,  concerning  the 
Stamp  Act,  that  he  was  “obliged  to  suspend  the  power  he  was  unable  to  exert.”  Hence  it  came  about  that 
the  papers  could  announce:  “No  stamped  paper  to  be  had.”  In  New  York  the  wealthy  merchants,  deter¬ 
mined  to  oppose  Grenville’s  new  tax,  had  called  to  their  assistance  the  easily  excited  rabble.  Irresponsible 
mobs  prevented  the  execution  of  the  law.  The  conservative  merchants  and  the  aristocrats  were  well  aware 
that  the  mob  of  “Liberty  Boys”  had  dangerous  possibilities.  Its  spleen  might  be  vented  against  the  aris¬ 
tocracy  in  America  as  readily  as  against  the  British  Government. 
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107  Andrew  Oliver,  1706-74,  from  a  photograph  in  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society  of  the  original  portrait 
in  possession  of  the  Oliver  family 


THE  BOSTON  STAMP-DISTRIBUTOR  IS 
FORCED  TO  RESIGN 

Even  before  the  arrival  of  the  stamps,  Boston  had  seen 
disorder.  Grenville,  in  announcing  the  Stamp  Act,  had 
declared  his  intention  of  appointing  Americans  as  collectors. 
In  Boston  the  choice  fell  upon  Andrew  Oliver,  brother-in-law 
of  Governor  Thomas  Hutchinson,  a  native  of  Boston  who 
had  already  held  several  minor  posts.  His  acceptance  of 
the  office  of  stamp-distributor  was  unfortunate.  The  patriot 
party  saw  in  this  naught  but  devotion  to  an  unsympathetic 
British  ministry.  It  was  proposed  that  he  should  be  hanged 
in  effigy  on  the  Liberty  Tree,  under  wdiich  the  Sons  of  Liberty 
held  their  meetings.  The  mob  bearing  the  effigy  went  to 
Kilby  Street,  where  Oliver  had  recently  erected  a  building 
which  the  people  supposed  was  designed  for  a  stamp  office. 
This  they  instantly  demolished.  Then  they  made  demon¬ 
strations  before  Oliver’s  residence,  breaking  windows  and 
threatening  his  life.  Oliver  fled,  resigned  his  office,  and 
signed  a  pledge  that  he  would  not  act  as  stamp  agent. 
But  he  never  regained  popular  favor.  In  the  outbreak  of 
mob  violence  in  Boston,  Governor  Hutchinson’s  house  was 
entered  and  pillaged,  his  library  and  priceless  manuscripts 
being  almost  completely  destroyed.  (See  Vol.  XI,  No.  124.) 


CERTAIN  BRITISH  OPINION  FAVORS  AMERICA 
All  this  was  not  without  its  effect  in  England.  At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act  there  had  been 
observers  who  favored  the  colonies.  Now  their  number  was  greatly  increased.  Those  who  were  accustomed 
to  trade  with  the  colonies,  those  who  disliked  the  influence  of  royal  favorites,  those  who  in  any  way  suffered 
from  Grenville’s  attempt 
at  retrenchment  —  in 
short,  all  discontented 
elements  —  vociferously 
attacked  the  ministry, 
in  press,  in  pamphlet,  in 
cartoon.  In  the  illustra¬ 
tion,  Grenville  is  attempt¬ 
ing  to  balance  the  budget; 

Bute  is  assisting  by  weigh¬ 
ing  down  the  credit  side 
with  petty  savings  eked 
from  royal  favor.  The 
military,  crippled  by  the 
Government,  is  protesting 
against  the  abandonment 
of  policies  which,  though 
expensive,  will  expand 
British  influence  in 
“Havanna,”  the  “Phili- 
pines,”  and  Newfound¬ 
land.  America  urges  that 
commerce  will  outweigh 
these  expenses.  In  the 
offing,  French  and  Dutch 
scoff  at  the  commercial 
stupidity  of  the  British. 


The  Great TmaiLci  em,  or  Britiffi  (Teonamy  iVr  rtheYears  176*176*  176 ^ 
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From  a  British  caricature  in  the  New  York  Historical  Society 
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A  MARYLAND  LAWYER 

A  man  of  importance  at  this  juncture  was  Daniel  Dulany  of  An¬ 
napolis.  His  father,  a  poor  Irishman,  had  risen  to  he  Attorney- 
General,  a  member  of  the  landed  gentry,  and  a  leader  of  the  popular 
party.  His  son  he  had  sent  to  England  for  schooling  at  Eton, 
Cambridge,  and  the  Middle  Temple.  Opening  a  law  practice  in 
Annapolis  in  1747,  Daniel  soon  became  the  outstanding  lawyer  and 
barrister  of  Maryland.  Indeed,  his  legal  learning  was  so  great  and 

of  such  repute  that  judges 
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were  known  to  refer  difficult 
questions  to  him.  His  opin¬ 
ion  was  sought  even  from 
England,  while  often  cases 
would  be  withdrawn  from 
the  courts  to  be  settled  by 
this  provincial  lawyer.  Du¬ 
lany  ultimately  became  a 
firm  Tory,  and  in  later  times 
refused  to  join  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  forces;  as  a  conse¬ 
quence,  most  of  his  large 
landed  properties  were  confiscated, 
seclusion. 


109  Daniel  Dulany,  1721-97,  Irom  the  portrait, 
artist  not  known,  in  the  Supreme  Court,  Baltimore, 
courtesy  ot  the  Frick  Art  Reference  Library, 
New  York 

His  last  years  were  spent  in 


no 


A  LEGAL  ARGUMENT  AGAINST 
“TAXATION  WITHOUT  REPRESENTATION” 

While  the  Stamp  Act  Congress  was  in  session,  an  imposing  pamphlet 
tax™mP  origi°naiDiinleth?UNew3  York^imbhc  upon  the  matter  in  hand  made  its  appearance.  Its  close  and  powerful 
Llbrary  reasoning  soon  identified  it  as  the  work  of  Dulany.  Lawyerlike,  he 

pointed  out  in  a  clear,  simple,  and  forcible  manner  that  the  colonists,  as  British  subjects,  were  not  represented 
in  Parliament  and  that  taxation  without  representation  was  a  violation  of  the  common  law  of  England.  The 
remedy  he,  as  a  good  King’s  man,  found  to  reside  in  the  use 
of  all  proper  and  constitutional  means  for  convincing  Par¬ 
liament  of  its  error.  The  pamphlet  made  a  deep  impression 
in  America,  where  reprints  came  thick  and  fast.  In  Eng¬ 
land  also  it  was  printed  and  read.  His  arguments  were  not 
only  freely  used,  but  served  as  the  basis  of  Pitt’s  speech  in 
the  Commons  just  three  months  after  the  publication  of  the 
pamphlet. 


PITT,  THE  COLONIES’  STALWART  SUPPORTER 
IN  ENGLAND 

Pressure  upon  the  English  government  was  thus  severe. 
George  III,  moreover,  disliked  the  independent  attitude  of 
Grenville,  who  therefore  resigned  late  in  1765.  The  King 
was  willing  to  receive  Pitt  the  elder  as  Prime  Minister. 
The  great  Commoner,  as  Secretary  of  State,  had  guided 
England  to  victory  in  the  recent  struggle  with  France  for 
supremacy  in  America.  (See  Vol.  VI.)  He  was  an  object 
of  devotion  among  the  Americans.  But  agreements  failed; 
a  weak  ministry  under  the  Whig  Marquis  of  Rockingham 
was  formed.  Pitt  believed  the  Stamp  Act  was  not  right; 
Rockingham  felt  it  to  be  right  but  not  wise;  Grenville  was 
sure  it  was  both  right  and  wise. 


Ill  William  Pitt,  First  Earl  of  Chatham,  1708-78,  from  the 
portrait,  '“The  Great  Commoner,”  by  William  Hoare 
(1706-92)  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  London 
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PITT  URGES  REPEAL  OF  THE  STAMP  ACT 
The  British  ministry  was  in  a  quandary.  America  seemed  to 
be  on  the  verge  of  open  revolt.  Yet  to  repeal  the  Stamp  Act 
would  be  acknowledgment  of  defeat,  not  only  in  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  a  tax  measure,  but  also  in  the  exercise  of  the  sovereign 
power.  The  moment  was  crucial.  Pitt,  advanced  in  years  and 
crippled  with  gout,  roused  himself  for  a  great  and  stirring 
speech.  His  position  was  that,  while  Parliament  had  a  right 
to  levy  taxes  for  purposes  of  trade  regulation,  it  had  no  right 
to  levy  internal  taxes  for  revenue  upon  those  not  represented 
in  the  taxing  body.  He  concluded:  “Upon  the  whole,  I  will 
beg  leave  to  tell  the  house  what  is  really  my  opinion.  It  is, 
that  the  Stamp  Act  be  repealed,  absolutely,  totally  and  im¬ 
mediately;  that  the  reason  for  the  repeal  be  assigned,  because 
it  was  founded  on  an  erroneous  principle.” 

PRESSURE  FROM  MERCHANTS  AND  LIBERALS 
LEADS  TO  REPEAL 

Grenville,  proud  of  his  measure,  counseled  otherwise.  “The 
total  repeal  will  persuade  the  colonies  that  Great  Britain  con¬ 
fesses  itself  without  the  right  to  impose  taxes  on  them,  and  is 
reduced  to  make  this  confession  by  their  menaces.  Do  the 
merchants  insist  that  debts  to  the  amount  of  three  millions 
will  be  lost,  and  all  fresh  orders  be  countermanded?  Do  not 
injure  yourselves  from  fear  of  injury;  the  merchants  may  sus¬ 
tain  a  temporary  loss,  but  they  and  all  England  would  suffer 
much  more  from  the  weakness  of  Parliament,  and  the  im¬ 
punity  of  the  Americans.  With  a  little  firmness,  it  will  be 
easy  to  compel  the  colonists  to  obedience.”  But  on  March  4 
repeal  was  carried  in  the  Commons,  by  a  vote  of  two  hundred 
fifty  to  one  hundred  twenty-two;  one  week  later  it  passed  the 
Lords,  one  hundred  five  to  seventy-one.  On  the  18th  it  re- 

112  Report  ol  Pitt's  Speech.  Jan.  14,  1766,  from  the  .  .  ,  ... 

Pennsylvania  Gazette,  Philadelphia,  Apr.  24,  1766  ceived  the  royal  signature,  amid  the  rejoicings  of  tradesmen 

and  people  of  liberal  politics.  The  cartoon  pictures  the  funeral  of  the  Stamp  Act,  sparsely  attended  by  some 
pamphleteers,  lawyers,  ministers,  royal  favorites  and  bishops.  Behind  them  the  merchants  are  busied  with 
the  reviving  trade,  to  be  borne 
before  favoring  winds  on  the 
ships  of  state,  Rockingham, 

Conway  and  Grafton.  Useless 
is  the  bale  of  stamps  from 
America;  a  reminder  of  the 
trade  embargo  is  found  in  the 
“black  cloth  from  America” 
returned  unused  because  non¬ 
consumption  agreements  had 
led  the  colonists  to  forego  black 
garb  even  at  funerals.  The 
Government,  opposed  by  the 
merchants,  by  those  who  sym¬ 
pathized  with  the  colonies,  and 
by  the  colonies  themselves,  had 
been  forced  to  retreat  from  a 
position  which  its  ignorance  of 
American  conditions  had  led  it 
to  adopt  so  light-heartedly. 


i  .Mr.  RITT  bepo  with  prefacing,  that  K«  did  not  main  t% 
have  gone  any  further  upon  the  Subjea  on  that  Day ;  that  he  had 
only  defigoed  to  throw  out  a  few  Hintt,  which  Gentlemen,  who 
ymt  fo  confident  of  the  Right  of  this  Ktogdona  to  fend  Tsxee 
to  Anuriw,  might  confider,  perhaps  might  reflcft,  in  a  cooler 
Momfcnt,  that  the  Right  was  at  laafl  equivocal.  But  fiace  thi 
Gentleman  who  fpoko  fail  had  not  ftoftoo  that  Ground,  bht  had 
gone  into  the  whole  ;  ihto  the  Juthce,  the  Equity,  the  Poiieyt 
the  Expediency  of  the  STnatr-AcT,  as  well  as  into  the  Right! 
he  would  follow  him  through  the  whole  Field,  bed  combat  hie 
Arguments  on  tvery  Point. 

.  He  was  going  on,  wbsn  Lord  St*-n£t  got  up,  and  calitd  both 
Gentlemen  (Mr.  Pitft  and  Mr.  Grtrrrvi/It)  tn  order  j  he  faj d 
they  bad  both  departed  from  the  Matter  before  the  Hoife,  which 
waa  the  Xing's  Speech,  and  that  Mr.  PITT  Was  going  fo  fpeak 
twice  in  the  lame  Debate,  although  the  Houle  was  not  in  a  Com¬ 
mittee.  Mr.  G—p  Ou/hrw  anfwered,  that  they  were  both  in  or. 
der,  as  nothing  had  been  fiud  but  what  was  fairly  deducible  flom 
his  Majefty's  Speech,  and  appealed  to  the  Speaker—- The  Speaker 
decided  in  Mr.  Onjkrui't  Favour.  Mr.  P  1  V  T  Cud,  - 

“  J  do  not  apprehend  1  am  fpealcing  twice,  f  did  edpreflr 
refen-e  a  Part  of  my  SubjeR,  in  order  to  five  the  Time  of  the 
Houfe,  but  I  am  compelled  to  pfocetd  in  it.  I  do  not  faeak 
twice,  I  only  fimlh  what  1  had  defignedly  left  imperfect  t  but  if 
the  Houle  is  of  a  different  Opinion,  far  be  it  from  me  to  indulge 
>  Wilh  of  tramgreffing  againit  Order.  I  am  content,  if  it  be  your 
Pleafure,  to  be  blent. "  1  1 

Here  he  paufed,  the  Houfe  rebounded  with  G  O  Oli  GO 
ON.  He  proceeded.  * 

OENTLEMEN, 

S  I  R, 

“  I  have  been  charged  with  giving  Birth  taSedUmi,  in  Aa*. 
hca.  They  have  fpoken  their  Seniuneats  with  freedom  agamft 
this  unhappy  A&.  That  Freedom  has  become  their  Grime.  SoJS 
ry  I  am  to  hear  the  Liberty  of  Speech  in  this  Houfe  imputed  as  a 
Crime,  biit  the  Imputation  lb  all  not  difeourage  mbs  it  it  a  Li¬ 
berty  1  in c ail  to  aicrcife  j  no  Centleman  ought,  to  b.  afraid  of 
eaercifing  it.  It  is  Liberty,  by  which  the  Gentleman  who  t»- 
Juminates  it,  might  himfelf  have  profited.  He  ought  to  hare 
debited  from  hit  Projeft.  t  The  Gentleman  tellt  ut.  Arnica  n 
obftinate  ;  Avne  is  almoft  in  open  Rebellion.  I  rcsoke  that 
a*«riee  has  refilled.  Three  Milliont  of  People,  fo  dead  to  aU 
the  Feelings  of  Liberty,  as  voluntarily  to  confenc  to  b«  Slaves, 
would  have  been  fit  lnfframenu  to  make  Slates  of  the  reft  l 
came  not  here  armed  at  all  Pointi  with  Law  Cafes,  and  AOs 
of  Parliament,  with  the  Statute  Book,  doublud  doWn  in  Dbo 
Eart,  to  defend  the  Cabfe  of  Liberty.  If  I  had,  I  would  royfelf 
have  cited  the  two  Cafes  of  Cb.fi it  and  Durham )  I  would  haw, 
cited  them,  to  havq  flsewn,  that  even,  under  arbitrary  Reigns,  Pan- 
1  laments  were  alhamaW  of  taxing  a  People  without  their  Confeat, 
and  allowed  them  Refprelentativea.  Why  dia  the  Gentleman  con!  > 
fine  himfelf  to  Chafier  and  Durham  t  He  might  have  taken  a  b ighw 
Example  in  Walt..  Wales  that  nevor  was  taxed  by  Parliament, 
until  it  waa  incorporated.  I  would  not  debate  a  particular  Point 
alf  Lbw  with  the  Gcsaicnan )  I  know  his  .Abilities.  I  have  beu 
obliged  to  hia  diligent  Refaathea  (  bat  for  the  Defence  nf  Libenf; 
ty,  on  a  general  Prinanle.  upon  W  conftithtinnal  Prineinl^-W-2 
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AMERICA  IS  OVERJOYED  AT 
THE  NEWS  OF  REPEAL 
In  America  bells  were  rung,  bonfires  lit,  toasts 
drunk  to  the  King,  liberty  poles  erected.  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  New  York  ordered  statues  of  George 
III.  New  York  and  South  Carolina  in  similar 
fashion  honored  Pitt.  In  Boston  a  day  of  cel¬ 
ebration  was  set  apart.  All  persons  in  prison 
for  rent  were  released  by  public  subscription. 
The  Common  was  bedecked  with  illuminated 
figures  of  the  King,  Pitt,  Barre  and  Lord 
Camden. 


114  Jonathan  Mayhew,  1720-66,  from  Thomas  Hollis, 
Memoirs,  London,  1770,  after  an  engraving  by  J.  B.  Cipriani, 
1767,  of  the  portrait  by  John  Smlbert 


A  MILITANT  MINISTER  URGES 
COLONIAL  UNION 

Dr.  MIayhew  was  born  on  Martha’s  Vineyard, 
where  for  three  generations  his  family  had 
“tilled  the  soil  and  preached  the  gospel.”  He 
was  graduated  from  Harvard,  and  became 
pastor  of  a  prominent  Boston  church,  the 
first  to  call  itself  Unitarian.  Like  most  New 


Glorious  News. 

BOSTON,  Friday  n  o’clock,  1 6th  May  ij66. 
THIS  Inftant  arrived  here  the  Brig  Harrifon,  belonging 
to  John  Hancock ,  Efq;  Captain  Shubael  Coffin,  in  6 
Weeks  and  2  Days  from  London,  with  important 
News,  as  follows. 

iuom  the  London  Gazette. 

Wejlminjlcr,  March  18  th,  1766. 

THIS  day  hi*  Majerty  came  to  the  Houfe  of  Peers,  and  being  io  his  royal 
robes  feaied  oo  the  throne  with  the  ufiul  foUmnity,  Sir  Francis  Moli- 
oeux.  Gentleman  Uflier  of  the  Black  Rod,  was  fent  with  a  Mefiage 
from  his  Majefty  to  the*  Houfe  ot  Commons,  commanding  their  atten¬ 
dance  in  the  Houfe  ol  Peers.  The  Commons  being  come  thither  accordingly, 
his  Majeflv  was  plcafed  to  give  his  royal  aflenc  to 

An  ACT  to  REPEAL  an  A£1  made  in  the  lafl  Seflion  of  Parliament,  in¬ 
tituled,  an  Afl  for  granting  and  applying  certain  Stamp-Duties  and  other  Duties 
in  the  Britilh  Colonies  and  Plantations  in  America,  towards  further  defraying 
ihe  cxpcnces  of  defending,  prote&ing  and  lecuring  the  fame,  and  for  amending 
jfoch.  parts  of  the  feveral  Afls  of  , Parliament  relating  to  the  trade  and  revenues 
pf  the  laid  Colonies  and  Plantations,  as  dire&  the  manner  of  determining  and 
recovering  the  penalties  and  forfeitures  therein  mentioned. 

Alfo  ten  public  bills,  and  feventlen  private  ones. 

Yefterday  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  principal  Merchant  concerned  in  the 
American  trade,  at  the  King’s  Arms  cavern  in  Cornhill,  to  confider  of  an  Ad- 
drefc  to  his  Majefty  on  the  beneficial  Repeal  of  the  late  Stamp-All. 

Ycflcrday  rooriuDg  about  eleven  o’clock  a  great  number  of  North  American 
Merchants  went  in  their  coaches  from  the  King’s  Arms  tavern  in  Cornhill  to  the 
Houfe  of  Peets,  to  pay  their  duty  to  his  Majdty,  and  to  exprefs  their  fat'ufac- 
tioo  at  hts  fig ni ug  the  Bill  for  Repealing  the  American  Stamp- Aa,  there  waf 
Upwards  of  fifty  coaches  in  the  proeclDon. 

Lafl  night  the  laid  gentleman  difpatched  an  exprefs  for  Falmouth,  with  fif¬ 
teen  copies  of  the  Aft'  for  repealing  the  Stamp  Act,  to  be  forwarded  immediate¬ 
ly  for  New  York. 

Orders  are  given  for  feveral  merchantmen  io  the  rive^  to  proceed  to  fea  irrt- 
medbtely  on  their  refpeffive  voyages  to  North  America,  forae  of  whom  have 
teen  cleared  out  filfcc  the  firft  of  November  lafl. 

Yefterday  ineflengerswere  difpatched  to  Birmingham,  Sheffield,  Manchefler. 
and  all  the  great  manufacturing  towns  in  England,  with  an  account  of  the  final 
dedf ion  of  an  atfguft  aftembly  relating  to  the  Samp-Alt 


When  the  KING  weot  to  the  Houfe  of  Peers  to  give  the  Royal  A  (lent,  there 
Was  fuCh  a  raft  Concourfe  of  People,  huzzaing,  clapping  Hands,  &c.  that  ic 
was  feveral  Hours  before  His  Msjefty  reached  the  Hbule. 

Immediately  00  His  Majefty’s  Signing  the  Royal  Aflent  to  the  fcepeal  of  the 
Stamp  Ad  the  Merchants  trading  to  America, difpatched  a  VefTcl  which  had  been 
in  wiring,  to  pot  into  the  firft  Port  on  the  Continent  with  the  Account. 

There  were  the  gfeateft  Rejoicings  poffiblc  in  tbeCity  ofLondon.by  all  Rank# 
^  of  People,  00  the  TOTAL  Repeal  of  the  Stamp-All, — the  Ships  in  the  Rffer 
difplayed  all  th£ir  Colours,  Illuminations  and  Bonfires  in  many  Parts.  — ~  In 
(hart,  the  Rejoicings  were  as  great  as  was  ever  koown  on  any  Occafiofi. 

It  w  faid  the  Ads  of  Trade  relating  to  America  would  be  taken  under  Con- 
fiddrarioo,  and  all  Grievances  removed.  The  Friends' to  America  are  very  pow¬ 
erful,  and  difpofed  to  aflift  us  to  the  utmoft  of  their  Ability. 

Cape  Blake  (ailed  the  fame  Day  with  Capt.  Coffin,  and  Capt.  Shand  a  Fort- 
•night  before  him,  both  bound  to  this  Port. 

It  is  imfoflible  to  exprefs  the  Joy  the  Tosxm  is  now  in,  on  receiving  the 
above,  great,  glprnrus  and  important  NEIVS — *Tbe  Bells  in  all  the  Churches 
were  immediately  fet  a  Ringing,  and  we  bear  the  *Day  fot  a  general  Rejoicing 
will  be  the  beginning  of  next  IV ret. 

— - - - - - - — 

Printed  for  the  Benefit  of  the  PUBLIC,  by 
Drapers,  EJet  &  Gill,  Green  &  Ruffiell,  and  Fleets. 

The  Cuftotners  to  the  BoftonPapers  may  have  the  above  gratis  at  thercfptdive 
Offices. 
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From  a  broadside  dated  May  16,  1766,  in  the  Emmet  Collection, 
New  York  Public  Library 


England  preachers  of  the  day,  he  introduced 
political  questions  into  his  sermons.  On  the 

Sunday  preceding  the  sacking  of  Governor  Hutchinson’s  house  in  1705,  he  took  as  his  text:  “I  would  they 
were  even  cut  off  which  trouble  you.  For,  brethren,  ye  have  been  called  unto  liberty;  only  use  not  liberty 
for  an  occasion  to  the  flesh,  but  by  love  serve  one  another.”  That  was  the  text  of  his  life.  His  eloquence 
proved  a  sturdy  buttress  for  the  educational  campaign  of  Otis.  One  of  his  last  acts  was  the  preaching  of  a 
Thanksgiving  sermon  on  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  in  which  he  pleaded  fervently  in  behalf  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty.  Shortly  thereafter  he  wrote  to  Otis  urging  the  union  of  the  colonies  as  the  only  means  of 
perpetuating  American  liberty. 
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Anno  fexto 

Georgii  III.  Regis. 


CAP  XII. 

An  Act  for  the  better  fecuring  the  Dependency 
ot  His  Majefty's  Dominions  in  America  up¬ 
on  the  Crown  and  Parliament  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain . 


P 1])  £  IS  <2£  9  &  fetjftal  of  the  fyouCes  of 
J  tomeCentatim  in  q>is  epajeQp'a  Colo- 
.  niw  anD  Iplantations  In  America,  bane 
]  of  lare,  againfl  iLato,  clalmeo  to  rbem» 
femes,  o?  to  tbc  ©cncral  aflrm&Ue*  of 
>  fue  fame,  tbc  foie  anD  ercluQoe  Sight 
)  of  ImpoQng  Duties  anD  Cares  upon 
,  •  ..  *  ,  ^aiedp’s  ^ubjefts  in  tbe  faio  Co¬ 

lonies  anD  plantations;  ano  pane,  iapurfuance  of  fiiefc 
Claim,  pafleo  certain  Ootcs,  Rcfolutions,  anD  ©iDers, 
Derogatojp  to  tbc  Legiflatiue  3utbo?itp  of  Parliament, 
ano  inconfiDent  toitb  tbc  DcpcnDcncp  of  tbe  faiD  Colo¬ 
nies  anD  Plantations  upon  tbe  Croton  of  Great  Britain  • 
*#ap  it  therefore  pleafe  pour  mod  Crcellent  e$aitnp 
tbat  it  map  be  DecIareD;  anD  be  it  DecIareD  bp  tbe  King's 
mod  Crcellent  fipajeiip,  bp  anD  toitb  rbe  90D«ce  ano 
Content  of  tbe  iojDs  Spiritual  anD  Cempojal,  ano 
Commons,  In  tbis  ptefent  Parliament  affemblfD,  ano 
Q  Q  z  bP 
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IKtir  9utbo|it?  of  tbe  tome,  Cbat  tbe  toio  Colonies 
.ion#  in  Ami-  anD  plantations  in  America  bane  been,  are,  ano  of 
®‘0t)t  ougbt  to  be,  fubojDinate  unto,  anD  DepenDent 
natcuMo.ud  upon,  rfte  imperial  Croton  anD  parliament  of  Great 
Britain ,  anD  tbat  tbe  King's  apajedp,  bp  anD  toitb  tbe 
EftST*  3DtJice  ano  Content  of  tbe  IojDs  Spiritual  ano  Cent- 
m»nt  of  Critr  pojal,  anD  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  in  parliament 
fndZ'u.  affembleo,  baD,  bath,  anD  of  Kigbt  ought  to  bane,  full 
SUrfi**,? P°tocr  flnD  3utbojitp  to  make  Hates  anD  Statutes  of 
Grtti  tniiih  fufficient  jfojce  anD  OaliDitp  robino  tbe  Colonies  ano 
tttt*  People  Of  America,  ftubiefts  Of  tbe  Croton  Of  Great  Bri- 
tain,  in  all  Cafes  tobattoewr.  I  *  •• 

9nD  6e  it  further  tjedarcD  anD  enaseDfbp  tberautfco- 
“icStta-  ^  fl^jefaiD,  Chat  an  tftefolutlons,  Qofes,  ©jDcts,  ano 
**»«•  JpjoceeDings,  in  anp  of  tbe  faiD  Colonies  oj  jpianta- 
tons,  tobetebp  tbe  Ipotoer  ano  autbojitp  of  tbe  Ipatlia- 
went  of  Great  Britain,  to  make  Hates  anD  Statutes  as 
afojefart),  is  DenieD,  oj  Djaton  into  Dnedton,  are,  ana 
{5*3-5*  art  bftebp  DecIareD  to  be,  uttetlp  null  ano  Oolo  to  all 
Jntents  ano  Ipurpotes  tobatfoeDer. 

CT.  dtcbnd 
null  utd  rad. 


FINIS. 


116  The  Declaratory  Act  (affirming  the  supremacy  ol  Parliament),  1766,  from  the  first  printed  edition 

in  the  New  York  Public  Library 


LORD  MANSFIELD 
PROPHESIES 
FURTHER 
TROUBLE  WITH 
AMERICA 

In  the  excitement,  few 
noticed  the  Declaratory 
Act,  passed  with  the  re¬ 
peal.  In  the  debates 
over  this,  Lord  Mansfield, 
than  whom  no  one  had  a 
more  attentive  audience 
in  Parliament,  spoke  pro¬ 
phetically.  “The  colonies 
must  remain  dependent 
upon  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  mother  country,  or 
they  must  be  totally  dis¬ 
membered  from  it,  and 
form  a  league  of  union 
among  themselves  against 
it,  which  could  not  be 
effected  without  great 
violences.  ...  I  am  ex¬ 


tremely  sorry  that  the  question  has  ever  become  necessary  to  be  agitated,  and  that  there  should  be  a  decision 
upon  it.  No  one  in  this  house  wil I  live  long  enough  to  see  an  end  put  to  the  mischief  which  will  be  the  result 
of  the  doctrine  that  has  been  inculcated;  but  the  arrow  is  shot,  and  the  wound  already  given.”  Yet  Mansfield 
insisted  that  Parliament  was  supreme,  and  that  its  legislative  power  extended  in  all  cases  over  the  American 
colonies.  His  views  received  the  endorsement  of  the 
legislature  and  the  approval  of  the  King. 

PITT'S  ILL  HEALTH  LEAVES  POWER 
TO  TOWNSHEND 

Four  months  after  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  the 
Rockingham  ministry  fell  from  power.  This  time 
Pitt  was  prevailed  upon  to  form  a  Government, 
although  it  was  a  composite  of  varying  points  of 
view.  Pitt’s  age  and  ill  health  soon  forced  his  retire¬ 
ment  into  the  country.  This  left  a  cabinet  with  no 
forceful  leader.  At  this  mischance,  Charles  Town- 
shend,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  found  his  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  push  a  scheme  long  cherished  by  him.  As 
president  of  the  Board  of  Trade  under  Bute,  in  1763, 

Townshend  had  formulated  a  sweeping  plan  for  the 
reorganization  of  colonial  administration  on  lines  of 
uniformity  and  of  strict  imperial  control.  Later, 
while  a  member  of  the  Rockingham  ministry,  he  had 
continued  openly  to  favor  minute  imperial  super¬ 
vision  of  America,  including  taxation  by  Parliament. 

Now,  with  the  Great  Commoner  out  of  the  way, 

Townshend  could  execute  his  long-deferred  design. 

Needless  to  say,  his  impetuosity  took  no  account  of 
colonial  opinion. 

117  Charles  Townshend,  1725-67,  from  an  engraving  after  a  portrait 
by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  in  the  Emmet  Collection,  New  York  Public 
Library  ,•  i  ,  j 
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THE  BILLETING  ACT  IS  ENFORCED  IN  NEW  YORK 
This  colonial  opinion,  despite  the  repeal,  was  still  suspicious  of 
English  intentions.  New  York  was  the  center  of  the  British 
regular  troops  in  America.  An  Act  of  1765  had  required  the 
colony  to  furnish  the  troops  with  quarters.  To  this  the  Assembly 
objected.  Here  Townshend  found  an  opportunity  to  show 
America  that  the  Declaratory  Act  was  not  to  be  a  dead  letter. 
In  May,  1767,  he  persuaded  Parliament  to  enact  a  measure 
suspending  the  New  York  Assembly  until  it  should  comply  with 
the  billeting  law.  The  colonies  at  once  murmured;  for  if  Parlia¬ 
ment  had  the  power  to  suspend  for  a  limited  time  a  colonial 
legislature,  self-government  might  easily  be  destroyed.  The  blow 
was  heavy.  New  York  in  1769  succumbed,  though  with  bad  grace. 


NEW  REVENUE 
ACTS  ASSERT 
BRITISH  CONTROL 
Other  Acts  Townshend, 
without  consulting  his 
colleagues,  obtained  from 
an  indifferent  Parliament. 

To  enforce  the  Navigation 
laws,  the  customs  service 
was  tightened;  writs  of 
assistance  were  declared 

legal;  above  all,  duties  were  laid  on  colonial  imports  of  tea,  glass, 
lead,  paper  and  similar  articles.  This  was  “external”  taxation,  which 
the  colonists  had  admitted  to  be  within  parliamentary  competence. 
Such  an  appearance  of  compliance  with  American  theory,  Townshend 
took  pains  to  dispel.  The  Duty  Act  asserted  that  the  duties  were 
laid,  not  to  regulate  commerce,  but  to  raise  revenue  and,  furthermore, 
this  revenue  was  to 
be  used  where  nec¬ 
essary  “to  support 
royal  governors  and 

courts  within  the 

119  Townshend  Duty  Act.  1767  (relating  to  provinces,  and  to  pay 

the  uses  of  the  revenue),  from  the  first  printed  1 

edition,  in  the  New  York  Public  Library  the  necessary  xL X - 

penses  of  defending,  protecting  and  securing  the  British 
Colonies  and  Plantations  in  America.”  The  Townshend  Acts, 
in  short,  established  a  precedent  for  more  vigorous  control 
of  the  colonies  in  America. 

JOHN  DICKINSON  COUNSELS  PRUDENCE 

Expressions  of  colonial  opinion  soon  appeared.  Ihe 

ablest  protest  came  from  John  Dickinson  of  Pennsylvania, 
in  the  form  of  a  series  of  Letters  from  a  Farmer.  Dickinson, 
like  Dulany,  was  an  American  trained  in  the  law  at  the 
Inns  of  Court,  London.  Shrewdly  weaving  the  now  familiar 
arguments  into  the  current  situation,  he  denied  the  validity 
of  any  distinction  between  internal  and  external  taxes,  when 
levied  for  purposes  of  revenue.  His  counsel  was  one  of  pru¬ 
dence.  “Let  us  behave  like  dutiful  children,  who  have 
received  unmerited  blows  from  a  beloved  parent.” 


666  Anno  Regni  fepti»o  Gcorvii  III.  Re:-!:. 

"*!*%'*  in*  t0  L-iWWoaalm  daluc  cf  SVIlmgs  ano 
^ir  ^CI,£C  lbc  ~u,llE  >n  anii  Qiall  be  railco,  le= 

cohedeo,  part,  oirt  rccotctcD,  in  rf.  fr.mc  fljam 
rouble i  ■  nci  anD  ano  bp  fUtb  Rul-S,  iiDps,  r.nD  Cleans, 
HiiMjjtiiji  anO  unDer  iucb  penalties  'no  J-cjteuurcs,  03  r.np  eifcct 
duties,  note  papalne  u  .ns  Q,vnffip  upon  -Oeufs  im* 
pojieo  into  tbc  taiu  Colonics  oj  plantations),  map  be 
raifco,  lemeo,  tollrficb.  paiD,  nno  rccchcrcD,  bp  nnp  aa 
oj  afls  of  Parliament  noto  in  Tojce,  as  fullp  nno  cflcc- 
tuallp,  to  all  Sntenrs  ano  Putpofru,  as  if  tbc  frberal 
Claufes,  Potueis,  Ditcftions,  penalties,  anD  Jrojei« 
turcs,  relating  thereto,  toerj  partirularlp  rcpco.rcD,  anD 
a0ain  enadeo,  in  tbc  73oDp  of  tbts  pjefent  3d .  3nD 
S.lS'fc"  ,bat  al!  tbc  ^omcs  'bat  lijall  arife  bp  tbc  fniD  Duties 
.iiion.'fo,  ,h«  (ertept  tbc  neceffarp  Charges  of  ral&ng,  tollcftmg,  lebp- 
iTSf"-  'ntb  treobenng,  anHuering,  paging,  anD  accounting  foj 
tbe  fame)  tball  be  applico,  in  tbe  firfl  Place,  in  fucb 
r"  6,.,n  Qtaiiner  as  is  herein  after  mcntioneD,  in  making  a  moje 
m'°'*  certain  anD  aDequate  PjoDiQon  foj  tbe  Charge  of  tbe 
aominiQration  of  JuQicc,  ano  tbc  %uppo?t  of  CiDil  Go-- 
toernment,  in  fucb  of  ibe  faiD  Colonics  anD  Plantations 
tobere  it  (ball  be  founo  neceffarp;  anD  tbat  tbc  IRcfiDue 
miu  inio ih«  of  fucb  Duties  (ball  be  paiD  into  tbe  Receipt  of  Ibis 
>2Xd  ^aicOp's  Crcbcquer,  anD  fball  be  entercD  fcpnrate  anD 
ap«t  from  all  otbet  ponies  paiD  0?  papr.b!e  to  Ibis  03a- 
i»ae...  '  jcflp.  bis  Ibeirs,  oj  ©urccffbjs;  anD  (ball  be  there  re- 
feroeD,  to  be  from  time  to  time  DifpofeD  of  bp  parlia= 
ment  totoaros  oefraping  tbe  neceffarp  Crpcnccs  of  De* 
fenDing,  pjoteSing,  anD  fecucing,  tbe  Britifh  Colonies 
anD  Plantations  in  America. 

2nD  be  it  further  enaftcD  bp  tbc  autbojftp  afojefaiD, 
ctat  Ibis  TsJajcGp  ano  £)ls  ©ucccffojs  (ball  be,  anD 
flre  berebp,  impotocrcD,  from  time  to  time,  bp  anp 
Warrant  oj  Warrants  unDct  Ibis  oj  Cbeir  Ropal  &ign 
»>«»•  »it  ail  Manual  0?  feign  Manuals,  countcrQitneD  bp  the  Ipigb 
Creafurcr,  oj  anp  Cbjee  oj  moje  cf  tbc  Commiffioners 
of  ,be  CrcaflItP  f°l  time  bring,  to  taufe  fucb  ponies 
A.uwVn  to  be  applieo,  out  of  tbe  PjoDuce  of  tbe  Duties  granteD 
E?r,;*oS  b?  tf)IB  98’  a®  01  Ibis  ^utccQbjs,  Iball 

««■»««  think  pjopet  0?  neeeflary,  foj  Dcfraping  the  Charges  of 
*""*■  the  9Dmimflration  of  jiiGice,  anD  ibe  ©appojt  of  tbe 
Cioil  Sooernment,  toitbin  all  oj  anp  cf  tbe  foiD  Colonies 
0)  plantations.  ^ 

3nD  tobeteas  tbe  allotoing  a  Djatoback  of  all  tbe  Du¬ 
ties  of  Cuficir.s  upon  the  exportation,  from  this  Ring- 
Dorn,  of  Coffee  anD  Cocoa  jEuts,  ibe  flqdtotb  of  the 
Britifh  Dominions  in  America,  mc^  be  a  Oceans  of  en¬ 
couraging  tpe  w/0'u..i)  of  Coffee  unD  Cotta  in  tbc  falo 

Doml» 


Anno  feptimo 

Georgii  III.  Regis. 


CAP.  LIX. 

An  Aft  for  reftraining  and  prohibiting  the  Go¬ 
vernor,  Council,  and  Houfe  of  Reprefen- 
tatives,  of  the  Province  of  New  Tori ,  until 
Provifion  lTiall  have  been  made  for  furnifhing 
the  King’s  Troops  with  all  the  Neceflaries 
required  by  Law,  from  palling  or  aflenting 
to  any  Aft  of  Aflfembly,  Vote,  or  Refolu- 
tion,  for  any  other  Purpofe. 

5)  €  B  €  a  ^  an  aa  of  Iparliamfnt  teas prtmuf,  «. 
mace  in  tbc  Jriftb  pear  of  rpis  pjefent  jg*!!? 

-  Kcign,  intituleD,  An  Aa  to 

amen^  an<^  render  more  effeaual,  in  His 
Majefiy's  Dominions  in  America,  an  Aa 
pafied  in  this  prefent  Seilion  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  intituled.  An  Act  for  punijhing  Mu¬ 
tiny  and  Defection,  and  for  tbe  better  Payment  of  tbe  Army 
and  their  Quarters ;  tobcrcin  federal  iDiccttions  toerc 
jo  O  giben, 

b 


118  Townshend  Act  suspending  the  New  York  As¬ 
sembly,  1767,  from  the  first,  printed  edition  of  British 
laws,  in  the  New  York  Public  Library 
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121  Samuel  Adams,  1722-1803,  from  the  portrait  by  John  Singleton  Copley  In  the  Museum  ol  Fine  Arts,  Boston 


;  ..  fr  's/if  t/’/rf trr-/r/<r/ r<wunr.S!t'yXt>KntAMStm-A  . 

122  From  the  engraving  In  An  Impartial  History 
of  the  War  in  America ,  London,  1780 


SAM  ADAMS,  THE  RADICAL 
Other  less  cautious  leaders  appeared,  and  among  them  Samuel 
Adams,  the  born  politician.  “Perhaps  no  long  public  career  was 
ever  more  perfectly  self-consistent  than  his.  From  boyhood  to  old 
age,  his  master  principle  was  individualism.  As  an  undergraduate 
in  college,  having  occasion  to  choose  a  subject  for  a  public  discussion, 
he  revealed  the  bent  of  his  mind  by  taking  that  of  ‘Liberty.’  In  1743, 
for  his  Master’s  degree  at  Harvard,  he  wrote  a  Latin  thesis  on  the 
affirmative  side  of  the  question,  ‘Whether  it  be  lawful  to  resist  the 
Supreme  Magistrate,  if  the  Commonwealth  cannot  be  otherwise 
preserved.’  .  .  .  From  the  day  of  his  graduation  till  his  work  as  a 
political  writer  was  done,  he  did  but  play  variat  ions  on  this  robust  doc¬ 
trine  and  its  corollaries.”  —  Tyler,  Literary  History  of  the  American 
Revolution,  II,  p.  13.  Adams,  a  failure  in  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life 
which  would  provide  a  competence  for  his  family,  had  a  genius  for 
organizing  and  directing  a  radical  movement.  He  also  had  the 
ability  to  put  into  clear  and  cogent  English  the  ideas  of  his  times 
regarding  liberty  and  government.  In  season  and  out  of  season,  he 
kept  before  the  eyes  of  his  fellow  provincials  what  he  conceived  to  be 
the  tyranny  of  the  British  Government. 
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THE 

Bo/ton- 

~  AND 

COUNTRY 

Containing  the  frejhejl  Advices, 


No.  676. 


Gazette, 

J  O  U  R  N  A  L. 

Foreign  and  Fhmcjtic. 


MONDAY,  March  14.  1768. 


s  1  x, 

THE  Houfe  of  Rq>refe»tative»  of  this  Provider, 
have  taiun  into  tbrir  fieri  ous  cocfideratiuo,  the' 
great  driTicultic*  that  accrue  to  thcrolclves 
their  conftitucnt*,  the  opcruiuu  of  the 
CrvrraJ  *£it  of  parliament  impoluig  Julies  and 
tun  on  the  American  colon*.* . 

Aa  it  la  k  fub)cft  in  which  every  colony  is  deeply  inte- 
rtfted,  they  here  no  reafon  10  doubt  bu<  your  alfinibly  is 
duly  in\pre(s'd  with  its  importance  ;  and  that  inch  confli- 
tutkmW  mealurci  wil|  be  come  ihtb  as  are  proper.  It 
fceim  to-be  necefl’ary,that  all  poflible  care  (hould  be  taken 
diat  the  feprefe  nut  ions  of  the  lereral  •  flcniblics,  upon  fo 
delicate  a  point,  (hould  harmonise  with  each  other  1  The 
Houfe  therefore  hope  that  ihia  lotter  will  be  candidly  con¬ 
sidered  id  no  other  light  than  as  rxpriHing  a  dil'peWitson 
freely  to  communicate  their  miml  to  a  Siftcfi  Colony,  upon 
a  common  concern,  in  the  fiuiia  manner  as  they  would  be 
glad  to  reccire  the  femim«j*«  of  your  or  any  other  Home 
of  a&mbly  pn  the  continents 

This  Hoafe  have  humbly  reprefenttd  to  the  Miniflry, 
their  own  lentimente  :  That  his  Mairfcy’*  high  court  of 
Parliament  is  the  fupremelegifktive  powor  over  the  whole 
fcsaplre  .-  That  in  all  free  Itates  the  conftitution  is  fixed 
dml  as  the  fupreme  legiflative  derives  its  power  anJ  au¬ 
thority  trow  the  conttitution,  it  cannot  over-leap  the 
bounds  of  it,  without  drflroying  its  own  foundation  : 
That  the  cooftmition  afiremins  and  limits  both  lovcrcign- 
ty  usd  allegianca  ;  and  thcuL.  %  lus  Majclly's  Anieiicm 
fubjtfts  who  acknowledge  ihemfclvts  bound  by  the  ties 
of  allegiance,  have  an  unstable  claim  to  the  full  enjov 
osrnt  id  the  fonduroentu  tules  of  the  Britifh  ronfiitution  •. 
T  hat  u  U  an  efienaaJ  unalterable  right  in  nature, ingrafted 
into  tha  Briu&  cooibtution,  as  a  fundamental  law,  and 
errr  hdd  (acred  and  irrrvocablt  by  the  fvbjcfts  within  the 
realm,  chat  what  a  man  hath  boneftlv  acquired,  U  ab- 
loltn  \y  hiaowiHwhwh  1*  tretly  pvc,  bur  cannot 
bs  #ahns  from  him  with  *n*  »•  c«n»eiit  »  That  thcAme- 
kAaa  fv  miy  rhrnrtoiefe>dufivc  ol  any  confident  ion 
^  of  chettn  it.hu,  with  a  ihcmt  fit  ianefs  adapted  to  the 


chamber  of  free  man  and  fubjefts,  aUcrt  this  natural  cbn-1 
frtruRnoal  right. 

It  is  momnrer  their  hnmbte  opinion,  which  they  ex- 
trefs  with  the  great  eft  defetenct  to  the  wildona  of  the  par¬ 
liament;  Thaf  ihe  aft*  made  there,  iropofing  duties  on  the 
popple  of  this  province,  with  the  lole  and  expref*  purpole 
df  railing  a  revenue,  aVt  lnfriogemems  of  their  natural 
and  conftilutional  rights  ;  beta  u  fie,  u  they  are  not  repie- 
firmed  in  die  Briuih  parli ament,  his  Majerty's  commons  in 
Britain,  by  (bofe  aits,  grant  their  property  without  their 
Cob  fen  t. 

ThirHoufe  ftutfeer  are  of  opinioo,  that  theik  conftitu- 
etits,  confideripg  their  local  circumftances,  cannot  by  any 
portability,  be  feprefented  ih  the  Parliament  ;  and  inat  it 
wilf  for  ever  be  impracticable  that  they  (hould  vuually  be 
rrprejent^d  there,  and  confeouently  not  at  all  ;  oeing  fc~ 
Derated  by  *n  ocean  of  a  thoufand  feagun  :  That  his 
VlBfeftY'f  royal  predecertbrs,  for  ffci»  reafon,  were  graci- 
ovfiy  ple^ffd  to  form  a  fubordioate  legifiativc  here,  that 
their  iubjefts  might  enjoy  the  unalienable  right  of  a  n»- 
IkcaientatMUU  .And  that  coufiderirg  the  utter  irapraftica- 
bifity  of  tbair  being  fully  and  equally  reprefented  in  par- 
imibrtC,  and  4the  great  ejtpence  that  rouft  unavoidably  at¬ 
tend  even  a  partial  rep-efentstion  there,  this  Houfe  think 
that  a  taxation  of  their  conftituants,  even  without  their 
conical,  grrivoB*  «*  it  is,  would  be  preferable  to  any  re- 
prtfentarlan  that  could  be  admitted  for  them  there. 

Upon  thefe  principles,  and  alfo  confulering  that  were 
the  nght  in  the  ParAament  ever  fo  clear,  yet  for  obviuos 
mfons,  it  would  be  beyond  the  roles  of  equity,  ih.n  tb$ir 
conftitomu  (hould  be  taxed  on  the  lyanufaclurcs  of  Great 
Britain  Hfcre,  in  addition  to  the  duties  they  pay  for  them 
in  England,  and  other  advantages  aiding  to  CieatBrit.iin' 
from  the  afts  of  trade  }  tliisHoufc  have  picferrcd  a  hum- 
ble,  dutiful  and  loyal  petition  to  our  mo(t  grafious  Sove¬ 
reign,  aod  made  luch  reprefrntauons  to  hii  Majcfiy’s  Mi¬ 
lliners,  they  appi ehendei.1  would  tend  to  obtain  icdrcfs. 

Thry  hare  alfo  tohmhted  It  to  confidcration,  wherlnT1 
any  people  can  be  faid  to  any  degre*  of  freedom, if 


tha  erdwn,  in  addition  to  its  undoubted  authority  of  con¬ 
tinuing  a  governor,  (hould  alfi*  supoint  Jfiin  luch  a  Sti¬ 
pend  as  it  (hall  jud^e  proper,  without  the  confirm  of  the 
p«opk»  end  sr  their  expence  1  And  whether,  wfi^je  the 
judges  of  rhe  land,  and  other  civil  ofltoers,  hold  «ot  th>ir# 
cosDmnBon.i  donng  good  behaviour,  their  having  faj tries 
appointed  for  them  by  the  crown, independent  of  the  peo¬ 
ple, hath  not  a  tmekney  totuhvert  the  principle  of  equity 
aod  endanger  the  happioefs  and  ftemity  of  the  fuhjeft. 

tn  Addition  to  tMlt  mesfurcs,.  thr  houfir  have  Wrote,  a 
Ifttartc  their  agent  Mr.DoBrrdt,  the  lentirn*m«  of  which 
hr  ft  (Drafted  to  laybefiort  tht  Miltillry  j  wherein  thfy 
sake  norirfof  the  Hnrdthip  of  the  x<S  toe  preventwg  mn- 
tmy  tnd  defi  rtiufi,  which  irquu  es  tl>c  governor  and  coun- 
cii  tQffpyids  smiracmted  ^rvdet  for  the  King's  maschmg 
troop*,  and" the  people  to  pay  the  ex-pence  1  And  alfo  of 
the  commilfion  of  the  gennemen  appointed  comraiflioners 
ol  the  cufioms  to  rrlide  in  Amarica, Which  authorifkstbem 
to  make  as  many  appointments  as  they  think  At,  and  to 
pay  the  appointees  what  funuthey  pleafe,  for  wbofrmal- 
conduft  they  art  not  accountable— From  whence  it  may 
happen  that  oAiatrs  of  the  crown  may  be  multiplied  p> 
fuch  a  degree  as  to  bcconie  dangerous  to  the  liberty  of 
the  people,  by  virtue  of  a  cotnmilTion  which  doth  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  this  Howie  to  derive  any  foch  advantages  to  trade, 
as  many  have  been  led  to  expeft. 

Thefe  are  the  fentiment*  and  proceedings  of  this  houfe  f 
and  as  they  have  too  much  reafon  tobelievethat  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  thccolonica  have  reprefented  them  to  hriMajclty** 
rainiders  and  the  pArllainent,  as  faftious,  difloyal,  and 
having  a  dilpofition  to  make  thum fid ves  independent  of 
the  mother  country,  they  have  taken  occabon,  in  the  aott 
humble  terms,  to  alTui  e  his  Mijilly  and  hi»  inioiftera,  that 
with  regard  to  the  people  of  thi.  province,  and  as  they 
doubt  not  of  all  the  colonies,  the  charge  is  unjttfiL 

The  houfe  is  fully  fatufied  that  your  aflembly  t*  Ct» 
keoerous  and  enlarg'd  in  femiment,  to  bsHere,  that  t46» 
letter  proceed*  from  an  ambition  of  taking  the  lead,  or 
diftattng  to  the  other  alfetnhlies  . 
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Circular  Letter  of  Feb.  11,  1768,  written  by  Samuel  Adams  to  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  from  the  Boston  Gazette,  Mar.  14,  1768, 

copy  in  the  New  York  Public  Library 


SAMUEL  ADAMS’  CIRCULAR  LETTER 

Adams  was  now  clerk  of  the  Massachusetts  Assembly.  From  this  point  of  vantage  he  issued  a  series  of 
addresses,  endorsed  as  the  official  voice  of  the  body.  Most  famous  was  the  Circular  Letter  of  February  11, 
1768,  sent  “to  the  respective  Assemblies  on  the  Continent.”  Here  we  have  Adams  at  his  best.  Massachusetts 
hopes  “that  this  letter  will  be  candidly  considered  in  no  other  light  than  as  expressing  a  disposition  freely  to 
communicate  their  mind  to  a  Sister  Colony,  upon  a  common  concern,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  would  be 
glad  to  receive  the  sentiments  of  your  or  any  other  House  of  assembly  on  the  continent.”  Thus  he  dispelled 
any  lingering  jealousy  of  the  leading  place  Boston  was  assuming,  while  he  deftly  pointed  to  the  desirability 
of  unified  action  in  the  emergency.  The  Letter  was  a  brilliant  exposition  of  colonial  grievances  against  the 
Townshend  Acts.  When  it  came  to  the  attention  of  Lord  Hillsborough,  colonial  secretary,  he  at  once  took 
action  against  the  letter  as  a  seditious  libel.  Writing  to  the  Rhode  Island  Assembly,  under  date  of  April  21, 
1768,  he  warned  it  against  the  Massachusetts  epistle.  “As  his  Majesty  considers  this  Measure  to  be  of  a 
most  dangerous  and  factious  Tendency,  calculated  to  enflame  the  Minds  of  his  good  Subjects  in  the  Colonies; 
to  promote  an  unwarrantable  Combination,  and  to  excite  and  encourage  an  open  Opposition  to  and  Denial  of 
the  Authority  of  Parliament,  and  to  subvert  the  true  Principles  of  the  Constitution,  It  is  his  Majesty’s  Pleasure 
that  you  should  .  .  .  exert  your  utmost  Influence  to  defeat  this  flagitious  Attempt  to  disturb  the  publick 
Peace,  by  prevailing  upon  the  Assembly  of  your  Province  to  take  no  Notice  of  it,  which  will  be  treating  it  with 
the  Contempt  it  deserves.”  The  King  had  been  particularly  enraged  by  this  circular  letter.  And  Hills¬ 
borough  was  clever.  To  the  cause  he  brought  the  vast  influence  of  the  King’s  name  and  prestige.  Thus 
George  III  became  a  participant  in  the  conflict.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  such  evidence  of  ministerial 
alarm  merely  encouraged  the  colonies  to  hope  that  the  Government  would  yield. 
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124  George  III  in  Military  Uniform,  from 
the  portrait  study  by  Benjamin  West 
(1738-1820)  in  the  Historical  Society  of 
Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia 


125  George  III,  from  an  engraving  by  E.  Scriven, 
after  the  portrait,  1779,  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
(1723-92) 


126  George  III  in  His  Coronation  Robe, 
from  the  portrait  by  Allan  Ramsay 
(1713-84)  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery, 
London 


KING  GEORGE  III,  1738-1820 

In  1760  there  had  ascended  the  throne  of  England,  as  George  III,  a  youth  of  twenty-two  years.  Every¬ 
where  he  had  been  hailed  with  applause.  Eor  forty -five  years  England’s  King  had  been  a  foreigner,  scarce 
able  to  speak  the  language  of  his  people.  George  III  was  born  in  England;  in  his  first  speech  he  expressed 
pride  “  in  the  name  of  Britain.”  In  the  colonies  also  the  new  reign  had  been  welcome.  Quebec  had  just 
fallen;  America  need  no  longer  fear  the  French.  Enthusiasm  and  loyalty  abounded.  The  Massachusetts 
Assembly,  in  August,  1760,  speaking  of  the  “inexpressible  joy  of  the  present  times,”  had  extolled  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Constitution:  “Now  this  glorious  constitution  exceeds  itself;  it  raises  new  ideas  for  which  no  language 
has  provided  words,  because  never  known  before.  Contradictions  are  become  almost  consistent,  clamor¬ 
ous  faction  is  silent,  morose  envy  good-natured,  by  the  divine  blessing  on  the  councils  and  arms  of  our 
dread  sovereign  in  every  quarter  of  the  world.  He  is  become  the  scourge  of  tyrants,  the  hope  of  the  op¬ 
pressed;  yet  in  the  midst  of  victory  prophesying  peace.” 


THE  NEW  KING 

Secure  on  his  throne,  possessed  of  boundless  energy  and  industry,  the  new  King  at  once  began  to  assert 
himself.  An  English  historian  has  written  that  “he  had  a  smaller  mind  than  any  English  King  before  him 
save  James  II.”  This  mind  had  been  molded,  as  had  that  of  James  I  before  him,  by  the  philosophy  of 

his  tutor.  And  in  each  case  this 
had  been  a  philosophy  flattering 
royal  power.  Lord  Bute,  George’s 
Scottish  preceptor,  was  a  disciple  of 
Lord  Bolingbroke  and  a  believer  in 
his  doctrine  of  the  patriot  King,  the 
doctrine  that  the  King  should  rule 
as  well  as  reign  —  no  lay  figure  in 
the  hands  of  party  leaders,  but  a 
leader  of  the  nation.  This  doctrine 
was  firmly  implanted  in  George; 
pertinacity,  tending  at  times  to 
vindictiveness,  enabled  him  to  a 
considerable  degree  to  put  it  into 
practice.  The  constitution  praised 
by  the  colonists  in  1760  was  shortly 
to  change  character. 

127  A  View  of  Westminster  Abbey  from  the  High  Altar,  showing  His  Majesty's  Coronation,  Sept.  •(<  ■‘on* 

22,  1761,  Jrom  the  Universal  Magazine,  Oet.  1761,  in  the  New  York  Public  Library 
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128  The  British  House  of  Lords,  from  an  aquatint  after  the  drawing  by  Pugin  &  Rowlandson  in  Rudolph 

Ackermann,  The  Microcosm  of  London ,  1808 


PARLIAMENT  OR  KING? 


BUTE,  THE  KING’S  FAVORITE 
MINISTER 

The  first  move  was  to  break  up  Whig  control.  Pitt 
and  Newcastle,  the  latter  the  leader  of  the  Whigs, 
were  especially  obnoxious  to  the  Crown.  So  Bute 
had  become  the  King’s  favorite  minister;  and 
within  two  years  the  ministry  was  wholly  sub¬ 
servient  to  royal  wishes.  Bute,  haughty  and  a 
Scot,  was  unpopular.  His  personal  influence  with 
the  Queen  Mother  and  the  King  added  to  the 
public  dislike.  He  was  therefore  glad  of  a  chance 
in  1763  to  retire  from  the  limelight.  But  he  had 
served  as  an  entering  wedge  in  the  struggle  between 
the  King  and  the  political  cliques,  and  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  an  influential  person,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  cartoons  with  which  the  opposition,  a  few 
years  later,  attacked  the  American  policies  of 
the  Crown  (Nos.  108,  113,  170,  177). 


Pursuing  the  ideal  of  Bolingbroke,  Bute  and  George  ran  counter  to  the  developments  of  the  preceding  half 
century.  Under  the  first  two  Hanoverian  kings,  actual  government  had  rested  in  the  King’s  advisers.  The 
Tories,  exiled  through  adherence  to  the  Stuart  cause,  had  given  way  to  the  Whigs.  The  chief  of  these  were 
members  of  old  and  noble  families,  traditionally 
politicians.  Their  interests,  historic  and  economic, 
favored  the  principles  of  the  Glorious  Revolution 
of  1688.  In  the  forefront  of  these  principles  was 
the  doctrine  of  parliamentary  sovereignty  as 
opposed  to  royal  will. 


129  John  Stuart,  Third  Earl  of  Bute,  1713-92,  from  the  portrait  by  Allan 
Ramsay  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  of  Scotland,  Edinburgh 
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GEORGE  III  USES  PATRONAGE 
TO  CONTROL  PARLIAMENT 
The  second  step  in  the  royal  progress  had 
been  to  secure  control  of  Parliament.  This 
was  not  difficult.  No  such  thing  as  an  or¬ 
ganized  party  existed  throughout  the 
period  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  The 
Whigs  were  split  into  bitter  factions;  the 
Tory  element  was  little  better.  Amid 
such  confusion  George  III,  the  able  poli¬ 
tician,  played  faction  against  faction  to 
gain  his  ends.  Moreover,  he  fell  in  with 
the  prevailing  practice  of  using  patronage 
and  public  funds  to  obtain  necessary  votes 
in  the  Commons.  His  “gold  pills”  won 
him  meek  followers;  the  “King’s  Friends” 
often  held  in  the  legislature  a  balance  of 
power  invariably  utilized  to  further  royal 
influence.  The  fall  of  New  France,  1759, 
had  revived  the  old  colonial  policy  of  the 
Lords  of  Trade.  Canada,  Florida  and  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi  had  been  added 
to  the  established  English  colonies.  The 
new  problems  which  had  arisen  as  a  con¬ 
sequence  had  led  to  the  first  of  the  new 
King’s  acts  to  arouse  widespread  oppo¬ 
sition  in  America. 


130  The  British  House  of  Commons  in  1741-42,  from  an  engraving  by  W.  J.  White 
after  a  drawing  by  Gravelot 

THE  KING  APPORTIONS  AMERICAN  LANDS 
The  existing  scheme  of  colonial  administration  was  seen  to  be 
clumsy  and  inadequate.  A  tentative  and  temporizing  step  was 
taken  by  a  royal  proclamation  of  1763.  This  organized  from  the 
new  lands  three  royal  provinces,  Quebec,  West  Florida  and  East 
Florida.  The  territory 
west  of  the  Alleghanies 
became  an  Indian  reserva¬ 
tion,  whence  settlers  were 
to  withdraw.  In  short,  the 
policy  so  long  favored  by 
the  Board  of  Trade  was 
adopted.  It  included  alter¬ 
ations  in  colonial  bounda¬ 
ries,  revision  of  colonial 
charters  and  constitutions, 
restrictions  of  representa¬ 
tive  government,  revival 
of  economic  regulation, 
enhancement  of  royal  and 
mercantile  control  —  all 
emanating  from  England 
and  to  be  administered 
under  English  guidance. 


A  PRO 


EA 


\  And  whereas  it  is  juft  and  reafonable,  and  cOer.tial  to  Our  Intereft  and  the  Security  of  Our  Colonies,  that  the 

or  Tribes  of  Indmm,  with  -whom  We  are  connected,  .and  Who  live  under  Our  Protection,  fhouid  A- 

fo»§be  molefted  or  difturbed  in  the -Poficftloft  of  fuch  Parcs  of  Our  Dominions  and  Terri  corks  As,  not  having  t; 

ceded  to*  or  purbhafed  .by  Us,  are  referred  to  then),  or  any  of*  them,  as  their  Hunting  Grounds  ;  We  do  thertv 
fore,  with  the  Advice  of  Our  Privy  Council,  ’declare  it  to  lx  Our  Royal  Will  and  Pieaiure,  that  no  Governor  or 
tpmmander  in  Chief  in  any  of  Our  Colonies  of  QitStc^  Eaf}  Florida*  or  Wejl  Florida*  do  prefume,  upon  any  Pretence 
fjtotevcr,-  *0  grant  Warrants  of  Survey,  or  pals  9 oy  Patents  for  Lands  beyond  the  Bounds  oij  their  relbe&ive  Go-  . 

:  vepunents,  as  defaribed  iii'tK'eIr..Coi©tn:ifBK>6:s  T  aftbrihar  tro'-Oovcmcw-  or  Commander  in  Chief-  in  -any  -of  Our  : 
Otfcyr  Colonies  or  Plantations  in  do  pre-fame,  for  the  prefenc,  and  until  Our  further  Pieaiure  be  known, 

5*'  or  pafs  Patents  for  any  Lands  beyond  the  Heads  or  Sources  of  any  of  the  ; 

»ver$  which  fall  into  the  Allmiuk  Ocean  from  the  Weft  and  North  Weft*  or  upon  any  Lauds  whatever,  P- 

wjiclv  not  haying,  beery  ceded  to,  or  purehafed  by  Us  as  afardsid*  are  reierved  to  the  faid  Indians*  or  any  of 

.’And  We  do  further  declare  it  to  be  Our  Royal  Will  and  Pkafure,  for  the  prefenc  as  aforefaid,  to  referve  un-  • 
Our  Sovereignty,  Protection,  and  Dominion,  for  the  Uf«  of  the  laid  Indian**,  all  the  Lands  And  -  Terri  to- W- 
r|s  not  included  within  the  Limits  ol  Our  faid  Three  New  Governments,  or  within  the  Limits  of  the  Tzr* 
r|oiy  granted  to  the  Ihdfins  Boy  Company,  as  alfo  all  the  Lands  and  Territories  lying  to  the  Weft  ward  of 
Sources  of  the  Rivers  which  fall  into  the  Sea  from  the  Weft  and  North  Weft/ as  aforefnid ;  and  We  do 
hereby  ftn&ly  forbid,  on  Pain  of  Our  Difpleafare,  all  Our  loving  Subje&s  .  from  making  any  Purchaks  or  Set-  - 
dements  whatever,  or  taking  PofteOion  of  any  of  the  Lands  above  reierved,  without  Our  cfpecial  Leave  and 
Licence  for  that  Purpofe  brft  obtained. 

And  We  do  further  ftridriy  enjoin  and  require  all  Perfons  whatever,  who  have  either  wilfully  or  Inadvcrf- 
eraly  .feated  themfcjves  upon  any  Lauds  within  the  Countries  above  doftribed,  or  upon  any  other  Land*,  which 
not  havin^x-en  ceded  to,  or  purchafed  by  Us-,  are  ftill  referred  to  the  laid  Indian*  as  aforcfakl,  forthwith  to 
remove  themlclves  from  fuch  Settlements. 

And  whereas  great  Frauds  and  Abufes  have  been  committed  in  the  purchafsng  Lands  of  tire  Indian**  to  the  . great 
■Pityudiee  of  Our  Iwerefts,  and  to  the  great  Diilatistaiftion  of  the  laid  fndiam  j  in  order  therefore  to  prevent  Inch 
irregular  rues  for  tha  future,  and  to  the  End  that  the  ftw Sam  may  be  convinced  of  Our  Juftke,  and  determined 
Rcfalution  to  remove  all  reafooabie  Caufe  of  Difcoutenr,  We  do,  with  tire  Advice  of  Our  Privy.  Council,  ftri&ly 
er^in  and  require,  dm  no  private  Perfoo  do  prefume  to  make  any  Purchafe  from  the  End  I  tub  am  of  anv  Lands 
referved  to  die  faid  Indians*  within  thole  Puns  of  Our  Colonies  where  Wc  have  thought  proper  to  allow  Settlements 
but  that  if,  at  any  Time,  any  of  the  laid  Indians  ffiould  be  inclined  to  difpole  of  the  laid  Lands,  the  fame 
i«:hafed  only  for  Us,  in  Our  Name,  at  fame  Publtck  Meeting  or  Afiembly  of  die  faid  Indians  to  be  held  for  that 
ga|%by  the  Governor  or  Commander  in  Chief  of  Our  Colonies  refpedtivcly,  within  which  they  ihall  lie-,  and 
within  the  limits  of  any  Proprietary  Government,  they  Oral]  be  purchafed  only  for  the  Ufa 
fhf  'Name  of  fuch  Proprietaries,  conformable  to  fuch  Directions  and  Inftruftions  as  We  or  they  dull  think 
Bive  f°r  tb**  f’urpoft  •  And  Wc  do,  by  the  Advice  of  Our  Privy  Council,  declare  and  enjoin,  due  the 
V«h  the  laid  Indums  (hall  be  free  and  open-  to  all  Our  Subjcdh  whatever  %  provided  that  every  Pcrfon, 
my  incline  to  trade  with  the  laui  Indians*  do  take  out  a  Licence  fere  carrying  qn  fU(-h  Trade  from  the 


ATI  .Q  N.- 
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Royal  Proclamation  of  a  New  Colonial  Policy,  from  the  printed  copy  dated 
London,  1763.  in  the  Library  of  Congress 


Extract  from 
George  Ill’s 
Proclamation  re¬ 
stricting  western 
lands  to  the  In¬ 
dians,  prohibit¬ 
ing  surveys, 
warning  settlers 
to  depart,  and 
forbidding  land 
purchase  from 
Indians,  except 
in  the  King’s 
name. 


THE  EVE  OF  THE  REVOLUTION 


63 


THE  MASSACHUSETTS’  GOVERNOR 
When  opposition  to  the  Townshend  Acts  appeared,  the 
prestige  and  power  of  the  King  were  brought  to  the  aid 
of  the  British  Government  in  its  contest  with  America. 
Sir  Francis  Bernard  was  Governor  of  Massachusetts.  In 
1764  he  wrote,  “To  settle  American  governments  to  the 
greatest  possible  advantage,  it  will  be  necessary  to  reduce 
the  number  of  them.  ...  If  there  should  be  but  one 
form  of  government  established  for  the  North  American 
provinces,  it  would  greatly  facilitate  the  reformation  of 
them.  ...  A  nobility,  appointed  by  the  King  for  life  and 
made  independent,  would  probably  give  strength  and  sta¬ 
bility  to  the  American  governments  as  effectually  as  heredi¬ 
tary  nobility  does  to  that  of  Great  Britain.”  He  had 
already  needlessly  quarreled  with  the  legislature.  (Nos. 
80,  81.)  He  had,  for  instance,  insisted  that  no  one  should 
be  appointed  colonial  agent  in  England  without  his  ap¬ 
proval;  he  had  supported  Lieutenant  Governor  Hutchin¬ 
son  in  his  pretensions  to  a  seat  in  the  Council;  he  had 
openly  declared  his  intentions  to  control  that  body.  Now 
further  trouble  was  brewing  for  him. 


At  a  Meeting  of  the  Freeholders  and  other 
Inhabitants  of  the  Town  of  BoJJon,  le¬ 
gally  affem  bled  at  Faneuil-HzW,  on  Wed 
nefday  the  28th of  Offober,  1767. 


THF  Tc***n  then  took  wio  ConfoJtrwneo 
lb*  Pennon  of  .»  Number  of  lufokbtuno, 
Th^t  feme  roigbi  be 

*•  agreed  opoo  to  promt".*  laduflry.  Oc- 
•*'  toaotay,  and  MaaufoAurc*  ,  thereby 
M  to  prevent  tb<  uao«eil*ry  Importation  of  Euro- 
•*  peso  Cortwno4«o«.  wkmh  tint. fro  the  Country 
••  with  Pu*<rty  and  Ruin  l"  Whereupon  in  a 
vtry  Urge  and  foil  Meet.og  the  follow. ng  Vote* 
aad  Rcfoloaoo*  wtre  pa&d  b’&atueoovfb 

.  Wltreei  Jhr  rurffv*  Ufa  tf  farergn  Super Jlaetiei 
it  tie  th,ef Cnjt  «/  lit  fit t JcU  4, fir f Jed  Suit  j/ 
tUa  Ti+*n.  a,  ti  11  thertb)  dramrdaf  tlr  fiUnrj  . 
fmehrei  Mu/trhmt  II  Mel)  /•  ht  met ea  ltd  if  Meant 
a/ lie  Ult  add  manat  ffarthea,  and  Impujitian,  ** 
lie  Trade  afthe  Prey  net,  nuht.l  threaten  theCaun- 
t’j  nutth  Pavert >  and  Rum 

Thervfore.  TOTED  That  tliia  Town  wJl  «ke 
til  pn*3c©t  I  nil  legal  Meat urea  to  ers courage  tin 
Prod  dee  an  d  MJ-iufoAurci  of  Urn  Proamce,  and  to 
.  Mfen  theUfirof  SuprrfluiOM.A  parucolarl;  thefol- 
lowioj^num  crated  A.  tic  In  io»  ported  from  Abroad, 
*i«.  Leaf  Sugar,  Cat  da  ft,  Anektr  t  Xtatba.  Cktibt 
and  Carriage!  rj  all  Set  ft,  tie'fc  Fur  ne  lu't ,  film 
and  Wcmem  HatU.Mta,  andWamern  Apparel  ready 
made,  Hiufltald  f  ur%iir'!iCffi-ei ASAifsBtf * I 
SiMt.S-.lf  Lealirr ,’Jiealiing and  D'd  K a  fit, Gold 
and  Silver  and  Thread  Lact  ef  alt  Sartt,  Gald  and 
Silver  Buttanl.  Wfearit  Plate  ef  all  Sarh,  Dia¬ 
mond,  Sunt  and  P  a  fie  Watt,  Staff,  Mu  ft  at  d, Clot  it 
and  Watthtt,  Silver faerthn  and  Jrm/ltn  Ware, 
ffrud  Cloth  that  tefi  abu-.e  10<  ft'  Tard,  Mu  ft 

Furr,  and  Tippett.  and  all  Serf,  tf  Mtllrrs'jWarr, 
Strrtk,  Wamem  and  Children/  Slap,  Tire  Eng, nett 
China  Wart,  Sili  and  Caeten  PetvrJt,  Came,  P tau¬ 
ter  tn  Mima  Ware.  Lin  feed  0/1,  Cine,  Latvmifiam- 
| eiftl,  Silij  ef  all  K<ndt  fee  Garment',.  Malt  Li • 
ft*r<  and  Cite  ft  — — -And  that*  Subfeiipnon  for 
t hit  End  be  *£>d  hereby  u  recommended  to  the  fe¬ 
deral  lohabitintt  tad  HoufhcWert  of  the  Towq  ; 
and  rbat  "ftbn  Rsm/t .  Efq .  Mr  William  Or  unite  rr, 
fdelattah B avrnt.  Eft};  Mr.  Samuel  Aafim.  Mr, 
Edmard  Poyit,  Mr  £ dmund  ^umty.Ttrtiai,  Jiiat 
Raddoei.  ECq;  Jrnalha*  Willurnu,  Elq,  J 
Henfha-m,  Efq;  Mr.  Header  fan  Inchet.Mr  Salaman 
Davti,  J-.fhua  Winfiavi.  Efq;  tad  Theme,  Cufring, 
Efq,  be  a  Committee  to  prepare  »  Form  for  Sub- 
fcnpucm.  to  report  the  fame  as  foon  at  pofflhle  ; 
aad  alio  to  procure  Subfcnpuoss  to  the  Came. 

And  naherrai  jt  i,  th Ofitntt,  ef  thit  Teixu, 
thee  divert  nemeManafeOurt,  "ter  it  fit  ufi  in  Am*- 
■nc*.  t*  at  >  great  Advantage  .end  feme  after,  tamed 
tat  g’;at  trEu  tut  jut  tuelarh  thtfetfClaf  h  Pefief 

Tbftefort,  Peted.  Tlut  Alt  Town  will  by  all 
prudent  Wry*  and  Meant,  e&tooragr  the  L' fe  and 
Confimptimt  of  Gl*4  and  Paper,  made-  in  any  of 
the  Hrmfh  Amerieaa  Coloautt  ;  aod  store  cfpeci- 
«]iy  ia  thU  Province. 


tThn 

A/Ur 


Be  Meet  ear  adjiam'd  tel  J 
i  a**.} 


Ilf  o Clock,  T.  M. 

THE  Committee  appomted  <0  the  Forenoon, 
to  prepare  a  Form  far  Sttbfcnpcoo,  report*! 


WHEHEAS  rlui  Prrvtner  /aktun  under  ,r  hr. tty 
Dei/,  incurred  ,a  ti,  Ciutfeaf  tie  tate  'far  ,  end 
'U  tohnUlanli  it  thie  Mr  a*,  mud  he  )  ,r  ltuir 
Tint  fat) eO  .»  vet)  iuUitn/tmr  7,.,,  _ 

And  a,  rut  Trade  hat  far^/mr  7 ra’  t  •, 
daeimr,  and  u  nemu  part, Tatar !f  under  great  Eru- 
hatraf  meat,.  4*4  hurt /,rtd ■  Urnt)  Imp,/, mat, 
tur  Medium  art)  frartr,  auj  ft,  Ualjut!  «/ 

Trade  great  t)  again/  I *<i  Count', 

VIE  therefore  the  Subfrnhcn.being  feaCble  that 
It  i*  abfolurely  oecelfary  m  Order  to  enntate  ut 
out  of  tbffie  embarralffj  and  diflrefied  CircumiU,-.- 
ce».  to  promote  Indmley.  Oeeofio*n>  aad  M»-a. 
laOurea  amoag  ^jrrel.ei.  and -by  rhu  Mtxr&ptt 
*tot  the  unneetffjn  Icnporuuot  of  EuropeanCorn- 
mod.ties,  rhe  teeeiT,»e  \J u  ,A  wb.cb  threaten  the 
Country  wuh  Povcrtj  utdRuio  — D<J  prormfe  and 
engage,  to  and  wn.b  e»<b  o-.ber.  that  we  uni!  ea- 
courage  the  Ufe  and  Confumpr-o®  pf  all  Artielr* 
maouta<hared  m  any  of  -Ac  Br.uU,  Americia  Co¬ 
loom.  and  more  clpecmllj  >o  tin*  Pioemce  ;  and 
that  we  will  not, from  and  after  the  31ft  of  Decern- 
ter  nert  eofu.ng.  purehafe  afiy  of  tie  follow.og 
Articles,  wnporte J  from  Abroad,  m .  Ltaf  Sugar, 
hod  ail  the  other  Annies  enumerated  above. _ 

•  And  we  farther  agree  flnfllj  ta  adhere  t»  lie 
fate  Regulator!  rtffitfhng  Funrrah,  and  MU  at) 
•fe  an)  Clave,  hot  -what  ar,  Many/, glared  here, 
net  pre,utt  an,  anu,  Cat  menu  afiun  fueh  ad  Oita- 
fan,  i»t  tuthat  /halt  be  aljvlufet/  n/<tjfat). 

The  above  Report  having  been  eopAdered,  the 
QutlUoo  was  pm.  Whether  the  Cam*  Ihall  be  ac- 
teplrtl  '  P-,nd  unammauflj  m  the  Afirmenve. 
—And  that  £ud  Committee  be  desired  to  ufe  their 
bed  Endeavours  to  get  the  Subfcripuon  Paper* 
filled  up  a>  foon  as  may  be.  Alfo,  Paled  unam- 
»iv/r.  That  the  foregoing  Vote  and  Form  of  a 
Sttbfcrtption  relative  to  the  enumerated  Armlet, 
be  immediately  PubUfhed  ,  and  that  the  Selectmen 
be  duelled  to  di.'lfibote  a  proper  Number  of  them  . 
among  the  Freeholders  of  ihu  Town  ;  and  to  for¬ 
ward  a  Copy  of  tb«  fame  to  the  Seledl-Men  of  ever * 
Town  in  tfe*  Province  •.  as  a!&  to  the  principal 
C*ty  or  Town  Officer*  of  ihe  chief  Town*  in  the 
feveral  Colonies  00  the  Continent,  a*  they  may 
ihi&i  proper 

Attcft, 

William  Cooper,  Town-Clerk. 

Then  the  Meeting  wa»  Adyoafa'd  »  the  a«wh 
I>ay  of  November  aeJt. 


.  The  Tom- Cod  Catcher,. 


The  DEPART  URE 
of  an 


infamous  B-r— t. 

Gob- 

For 

Why  will  j 

Wieifl  ev’i,  ,.r  — .  iu  ju«t  1* ok. 

Where  if  you  die,  few  friend*  your  detda  will  bawl 
In  Brililb  crir*,  or  diltiei  of  Gngall  t 


\  - 


— cl*  1  how  minion  !—  io  thy  cnviiiry  go, 
y  60S  I  ON,  Joud  prodium  you,  IVeedocn't  foe 
Why  will  you  gay,  where  mankind  fcorns  ycur  name 
vv “iff J  year  addj  bUdtnefs  to  your  time, 
ndfyow  •' 

.  — - -  jf  Fingall 

Hade,  hafle  O  II - -A,  aod  betdse  youf  wjv. 

W  here  fnowi  eternal  chill  the  face  ot  Dsy  : 

Where  totted  roCk*  and  mountains  threat’  the  Sues, 

An  J  h;ilsc'’r«  bills  in  biurien  pomp  a n|c  ; 

A'fKre  poverty  fopreme  for  ever  leiftfti. 

Nor  fnvr’d  wealth,  diRoib  the  pcafant*  brain*. 

>.  CD  creaking  rav< m,  will  icjo.;e  your  flight, 

And  yojo  in  chorus  with  the  birds  of  night  : 

Tin  rav’isoo*  tyger,  with  the  hmd  «  .t!  pity, 

And&lad  with  joy.  ih‘  unfeeling  of*  will  bray. 

II  thus  *11  ratuie  lor  yom  abieote  long. 

What  wonder  thru,  >1 1  (boulri  join  the  tloung ; 

W  he*  »«  cf  evils,  l  moti  feel  can  nan*, 

Enough  to  bljtl  you  to  tbfc  bteft  fame  ; 

Of -Us !  that  half  the  northern  world  a .moyt. 

That  hiati  (heir  tra-le,  then  liberty  deRroys, 

Tliat  inakcs  them  Havre,  ot  m«r  mechenicir.  tool*,. 

To  n-ork  for  eosghr.  as  fools  do  wwk  fuf  fouls. 

Goon  yr.  prlftrer,  mih  all  the  tage  . 
Thar/hali-llaiv'd  fpini’J^fur  a  bone  engjgv,  .  *' 

Be  lti:e  your  btotlier*  horr.  a.  tyrant  Crew,  -  • 

Do  all. that  fell  f apacioni  &ols'  can  do'  , 

Metre  right  ar.d  wtorg  an  equal  ballanre  bold,  .  .  ' 
Ansi  jircve  or  dilapprow,  as  we  qhs  .h;  gold. 

I, ike  Uitfr,  in  all  it.c  ciarrfijr  of  tfcllc. 

Lock  tag.  command.  x*<i  flour,  andji  cr  the  btrfL 
A  i  you  have  done,  the  fafV  palli.ig  year,  . 

Made  tie  new  uorldm  anger  Hied  ihe  tear  j 
pnmiadful,  of  their  native  ooce  lov'd  iOc. 

Tbey;[|  bid  All-g-  tKc  ccafe  her  Imile, 

While  from  rbeir  atai*,  'Irey .trir  Oy-prejTiun’s  cltilii,' 

And  make  Wl  l.tvt*  rV  once  mote  to  reign. 

Gout. I  thole  biave  hnues,  who  now  llecp  ic  irfl, 

But  kor.w  hnw  much  tf.cir  chiklrcr*  arc  opptefs’d. 
McthinLs  they'd  rife  ar.J  muim-ar  frum  itreir  grave*. 

**  Wt.nl  Me  not  rrrelclird  !  OSUll  nor  Ions  !•;  ilavts  ; 

**  A  re  t  here  no  (tore*  of'vengeaoci:  /'■**  that  raoe  l 
••That  long  luvc  dar’J  th’  Almighty  to  &i  t  face, 

*.*  W'bo  to  half  earth  have. pro v’d  lb  Rll  a  pefl, 

“  That  bring,  dying,  and  the  dead  can’t  r< II  t” 

And  a*  they  vamlh'd,  pray ,  “  Hear,  oh  oiv  Cod  I 
“  Preferve  thi*  country  from  a  TYR  A  Ml*  rod.” 

Shall  fotb  fo»  vagrants,  rrltaro  fcme  L-p  has  nn’d, 


For  fsth  /t»'lb  roodvA  be  or  prais’d  I, 

Aie'tfoy  mr»e  faithful  to  thd  8-ic  or  C  -  n, 

Tlun  rkoi'c  whole  ho  nr  fly.  with  friend  Sup  join.? 

No  !  1  ptocldm  that  man  at  once  a  kjure, 

Who  fcorr.sthote  virtue*  which adptc.tbe  brave  : 
Honour  can’t  bind  Mra,  dm  no  fr’endfLip  tmui,  "i 
He’s  fore  j  villain,  thai  -ielighu.  in  woea,  V 

And  proves  or  dilapprpve.*  at  poSt  3owe.  J 

Mull  tr  not-fill  >11  men  cf  fcofe  with  fcwn. 

To  fee  a  muck  worm  of  rhe  earth,  low  born. 

The  thar.ee  poduftiou  of  Uime  am“rOUt  fpaik,  • 

In  tgooiancc  fuprrose,  profoundly  dark  l 

To  iee  him  feat  hi*  m.f.hry  f-ff  us  ft,tc. 

With  srtns  a-kimbo,  deal  10  each  its  fate. 

Fly  cringing  mimoo.l  ("jot  »]{  coortrfr  Hy, 

C>cr 1  wiitr  Uie  wCshe,  *ml  learn  the  wulv’rint  <17, 
po  join  in  ccn  .rrt  with  the  croaking  Fogs, 

.  Or  fctrui  m  ebbroj  with  t  pack  of  does  s  •  ' 

With  rpo.'iktp  go,  and  chaireroft  a  iLgc, 

Or  turn  i  mad  iui  an.1  each  corr  engage.  '  . 

•  Better  do  worfe!  into  pa  1: dor,  pimp  <»  fU-c,  • 
■Turn  highway -man,  turn  murderer,  0/  kr.aye  ;  .  •••  ,  . 
All  do,  that  thy  fell  foul  cjur  thinkj’  evil, 

And  lie  iTyi.'.n!,  Vcr'ci,  or  a  Dtvil. 

Wha:  are  foch  crimes  i.  when  balanc'd  *tib  flic  woe*; 
Thu  fiom.iho  vagrrhi  '  to  thy’^oumry  flows  >  - 
Nicer  ift«?gfii  and  trifling,  8gbt  1-  empty  tit,  -  ■ 
They  harm  tnr.  few,  bui  liith:  whale  couatrie*  li»«  > 

On  one  vn  all,'  tlr*  ojiprltve  eefl  lights. 

And  lilt?  a  iyraot  lobs  them  of  fhew  riglitt, 

;  C*.-..jeafo®r'9  extend  itsjiyrrtd  fwr y 
1  0  h«»»'  the  render  <sff»j-nm;  of  a  Ay, 

To  hurt  a  country,  bu!  in  o&eiung  bud, 

A  people  fink’d  l'7  fliuogelr  hr*  <  f  blood  P 
It  nr,.  Infoe;,  »I1  kindred  iV»  begutie  ‘ 

Nuuj-kt  h;i<  but  r.tjka  plralir  ifoi  rav'ouus  tbrong  1 
A  golden  fury,  r>jt«  m  each  brraft. 

J  fi  fink  who  will,  I -ins,  they  will  be  blell. 
l.tkc  fools  tliey've  ptai/d,  it  is.  to  krrp  yi.o  down, 

T'i  make*  vii. i  lore  ihc;n,  snd  10  fi.lt  thor  fruwo. 

V/fte  I  a  R*»*  !  I’d  ihkik  i-  TOL4e  ip rn; 

1  n  kkkforli  iumgiil  tyrants  frotn  my  k '***, 
jVii  kr.avifli  foul,  that**  Sjfcgraittffct’crby  wealth, 

Uhrair.’d  by  lb  ter,  01  git  by  moot*  tlealih  i~  ■ 

,  AUltllej  rtf  ad  the  ibreBiuld  of  the  R-  -1  dor&C, 
fBut  like  a  robfcor,  be  onii'd.fiom  home  s  ' 

■Di  ibare,  u hit  Dr 3  become*  a  rhtcviUi  wcetch, 

A  Ljbiiro  lalutauoa  from  a  Ketch, 


133  From  the  broadside  containing  the  report  of  the  Boston  town 
meeting  of  Oct.  28,  1767,  in  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society 


132  From  a  broadside  The  Tom-Cod  Catcher,  in  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society,  Worcester,  Mass.,  published  at  the  time 
of  Governor  Bernard’s  departure 

MASSACHUSETTS’  NON-IMPORTATION 
AGREEMENT,  1767 

The  new  taxes  (No.  119)  were  to  be  collected  on  the 
twentieth  of  November.  Numerous  arrangements  were 
prerequisite.  Chief  of  these  was  the  establishment  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  chosen  as  the  center  of  imperial  control,  of  the  new 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Customs.  To 
Boston,  therefore,  America  looked  for  leadership.  And 
Boston  was  perturbed.  For  Bernard  had  refused  to 
call  the  legislature  in  special  session.  So,  on  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  October,  the  inhabitants  assembled  in  town 
meeting,  under  the  leadership  of  James  Otis  and 
Samuel  Adams,  and  unanimously  voted  to  enter  into 
an  agreement  not  to  import  British-made  goods.  Steps 
were  taken  to  inform  “the  chief  Towns  in  the  several 
Colonies”  of  this  action,  and  to  solicit  support. 

The  legislature  finally  convened,  in  January,  1768, 
in  the  Town  House  (already  known  as  the  State  House). 
Many  members  “appeared  completely  clothed  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  country.”  Samuel  Adams  was  clerk. 
Thomas  Cushing,  a  Boston  merchant,  was  speaker.  The 
House  voted  the  Circular  Letter  of  February  11  (No. 
123)  which  Bernard  sent  to  London  characterizing  it  as 
intended  to  prepare  for  colonial  union  against  England. 
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Warm  Place  —  Hell 


(rrar/eJtxscijsrJiERs-'  t#  y, 

•jcwa-ntsju 


On 

SyV£lZTJemr^uih 

c7Atf-£.  T/u&zjncf  ct 

Ort  (jtut/z  cu/2*r. 

<jDjp  vZ£  -rv/cjfrz  Ats^/rvcty 

t^/C  «  ort  or  j/t 


yaocrrrortxr 

N  TJAJS2sr^u^ur^r^anAosyuro  rot//  ^AjrA/txyf cU  ; 
/t€*rt>y  2/a&zin<f  c^ccrrorz  a  frrr~  /tottyci/lrz  , 
cs4  cttfltri/yttc/Pi'd?  S CO  Z77VDHEI.6’  yctcco  cxrta' ynorz.: 


otteyc 


7)>^%2rvry</Jp  *• 


134  From  the  caricature  A  Warm  Place  —  Hell,  by  Paul  Revere,  1768,  engraved  for  the 
Colonial  Society  of  Massachusetts  from  an  original  owned  by  Mary  Lincoln  Eliot 


MASSACHUSETTS  REFUSES 
TO  RESCIND  THE 
CIRCULAR  LETTER 
Bernard’s  misrepresentation  met 
with  a  sympathetic  response  from  the 
King  and  Hillsborough.  Royal  orders 
were  issued  to  the  Governor  to  require 
the  House  to  withdraw  the  resolution 
authorizing  the  Circular  Letter  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  11.  On  June  21  this  order  was 
transmitted.  Otis  opened  the  debate 
with  a  ringing  arraignment  of  the 
ministry’s  conduct.  “When  Lord 
Hillsborough  knows  that  we  will  not 
rescind  our  acts,  he  should  apply  to 
Parliament  to  rescind  theirs.  Let 
Britain  rescind  her  measures,  or  the 
colonies  are  lost  to  her  forever.”  For 
nine  days  the  debate  continued. 
Then,  behind  locked  doors,  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  put,  “Whether  this  House 
will  rescind  the  resolution.”  Ninety- 
two  answered  nay;  only  seventeen 
sided  with  the  Government.  Dissolu- 
Illustrious  Ninety-twTo”  became  the 
Timothy  Ruggles 


tion  followed.  The  whole  proceeding  evoked  intense  excitement.  The 
popular  toast.  The  caricature  pictures  the  public  attitude  toward  the  dissident  seventeen, 
of  Worcester  is  in  the  van.  Means  are  about  to  be  employed  to  overcome  his  obvious  reluctance  to  proceed. 
In  the  background  is  the  cupola  of  the  Governor’s  mansion,  Province  House. 


The  L>  I  BEiJR.  T  Y  SONG.  In  Freedom  •we’re  born ,  tre . 


OTHER  COLONIES  WELCOME  THE  CIRCULAR  LETTER 
Events  in  Massachusetts  found  an  echo  in  the  South.  Maryland,  through  its  Assembly,  reprimanded  its 
Governor  when  he  asked,  as  he  was  required  to  do  by  Hillsborough,  that  the  Circular  Letter  should  be  ignored. 
Then  Maryland  professed  entire  agreement  with  the  opinions  expressed  by  Adams.  In  Delaware,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  New  York,  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  Rhode  Island,  an  equally  favorable  reception  was  given  to  the 
epistle.  Even  cautious  John  Dickinson  was  moved  to  unusual  depths  of  emotion.  In  May,  1768,  the  new  cus¬ 
toms  commissioners  reached  Boston.  Shortly  thereafter  John  Hancock’s  sloop  Liberty  was  seized  on  a  charge 
of  importing  goods  with¬ 
out  duty  payments.  Scuf¬ 
fles  between  officers  of  the 
law  and  the  populace  en¬ 
sued.  Dickinson  broke  in¬ 
to  verse.  Using  Garrick’s 
popular  Hearts  of  Oak  as 
a  catchy  tune,  the  staid 
lawyer  wrote  A  Song  for 
American  Freedom.  Shy 
of  publishing  his  new  ven¬ 
ture  into  unfamiliar 
realms,  Dickinson  sent  it 
to  his  friend  Otis,  who  at 
once  had  it  published. 

For  years  the  Liberty 
Song  was  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  of  all  political 
snatches. 


-W - - — - * 

a  fda  hand  la  hand  b^av*  A  «me  -  rl-caas  all,  And  rtrjfc  y oar  bold  heart*  at  fair  Li-ber-*y'»  call ;  No  tyramtawi  a&»  (kail  tkf 


ymm  /oft  claim.  Or  ftatn  with  difhoaour  A  •  me  -  rl  .  ci'i  umn,  fn  Free  •  don  xje’re  born  seed  in  Fret  •  dem'wOll 


Sot  stSUyet,  but  e;  Frcem:*  mr  .wnfy  ve'Htivd 


fritv  forefather*- Let'*  give  then  acheer 

0T»  Cftpayej  aakoowa  did  courageoufly  fteer  ; 
maV Oceana,  **dcftri*,6w  freedom  they  came. 
Lj*d  dying  beneath  'da*  iheir  fc  redo  u  a*d  Fame. 
|  /«  Ptmrdmm  we’re  b«rn  <W. 

I  Their  gswaroa*  bofoms  all  denser*  defpu  J, 

fo  w  Aif,  their  Birtkrirhti  they  prta  dt 
at#a*tb*y  gave,  we  •L’lpioufty  keep, 
Mar  tjjo**-***!* «*»  the  tend  aodthe  ii**p 

(■  rrte+m  mt'n  ton..  **■ 
y  ^  Yrm  tbrfr  kaada  had  to  Hbarty  re lr  d  j 
They  «v*d  f  behold  grow  ng  oa*  v*  ■. 


With  tranfport  they  cry  ’d,  “notrourwiihcawcg  tin 
For  oar  children  (ball  gather  the  Crtiiuof  ourpiin* 

/*  Fret Um  nue’re  born  &c.  [peai 

» ear  mi  of  pkuerten  and  peofioriers  f  >oo  ulll  ap-  Of  the  courage  *t’il  (hew  in 


for  Heaven  approve*  of  each  generic*  deed. 
/«  Fr.tdom  we ’reborn,  . 

get  ftu.ll  f.KiK  with,  ajjni*  and  eppl*»f^ 


Like  locaili  deforming  tl<  clurm*  of  the  vear 
Sons  vainly  will  rife,  Shower*  vainly  defeend. 
If  me  are  to  drudge  for  what  other*  (hall  fpend, 
/a  Freedom  %>t  re  born  &e. 

Then  jolt  Mknd  In  hand  bra»e  Americans  ail, 
Bf  nirt  log  me  Hand,  by  dividing  tall  i 
[a  Cm  Ktgateoo*  a  casfe  let  o»  hope  to  focceed. 


•f  b*;r  law*  j 
I  o  die  we  can  bear*-4>ut  to  fervd  dtfttais, 
For  (hame  1*  to  Freedom  more  diM^ftl  ikutfid 
In  Freedom  moe'ro  bom.  4re.  -  , 

This  hamper  l  utwh  for  wWllllS 
'oJ  ibU  for  Bmniuu't  glory  a  ad  wealth* 

Tliai  wealth  nod  that  glory  rtmnort*!  flUgr  I 
If  (be  It  but  juit—  and  if  we  are  bot  frpp 
/«  Freedom  nue't  t  born  6"e. 


135  The  Liberty  Song,  1768  from  Bickerstaff’s  Boston  Almanack ,  1769,  words  written  by  John  Dickinson, 
music,  tune  ol  Hearts  of  Oat,  by  David  Garrick,  in  the  Boston  Public  Library 
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May  *9— June  j.  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  CHRONICLE,  for  17*9..  161 


RtlOLV^S  the  Route  #/  Durgeffet,  f+ttf  tSJ 
*6'h  •/  Mjj,  17^9. 

ReMvtJ,  Neitdne  npRAT  ih«  io)«  r.ffce of  fa. 

Contridiccnte,  JL  pofiwr  t »**•  ori  t&r  intiabi- 
*^ati  of  thi*  "bi*  Colony  pad  Docnio  0*11 

rirgi*im,  ia  now,  and  ever  hath  Wn,  legalfy  •  *! 
eonftitutionatty  vafled  in  the  Houfe  of  BfTg*<te». 
h^folly  convened*  according  to  tbe  aatioit  and 
cftafeliA*!  waflice,  with  the  cortft**  of  the  Courtctt, 
nd  of  hi*  Myedy,  thj  King  of  Or  tat  Itri  (at*  f  #r 
hi*  Governor  for  Ibe  time” being. 

R(ftlntid,  Nemine  Contradicente,  *  Thaf  if  la  tb$ 
undoubted  privitage  of  the  inhabitant*  of  thu  cdlohf, 
to  petition  their  Sovereign  for  rad  ref*  of  grierance*  j 
and  ebm  it  it  lawful  and  expcdknt  to  prom  re  (he 
cbncurrence  nf  hit  Majefry'a  other  oobitiea,  in  dutri 


136 


M  ad  dr e (Tea,  pfaying  the  Koyal  interpofitioh  in 
favdnr  of  the  violated  right*  of  America . 

’  Repflx >tJ,  Neraine  Contradictor*,  That  all  trialt 
for  treason,  mifprifion  of  treafon,  or  for  any  felony 
of  crime  whatfoever,  committed  and  done  in  this  h»o 
MajtHfyY  Paid  coldny  and  dominion,  by  any  pcr- 
lon  oc  perfon*  refitting  therein,  ought  of  fight  to  be 
h*^,  pH  conduced  in  and  befpre  hi*  Majifty'’* 
coriiti,  neld  withih  hi*  Paid  Colony,  according  to 
the  find  atutfcnbwn  courPe  of  proceeding  p  and  that 
the  fmfog*V»y  perfon  orperPons  rtflding  in  this  co¬ 
lony,  fuPpeflted  of  any  crime  whatTocver,  committed 
therein,  a  rid  ft  nVfing  fuch  perfon  or  pcrfone  to  placet 
beyond  the  Pm  to  be  tried,  i*  highly  derogatory  of 
the  right*  of  Rn[ijb  AibjecU,'  a*  thereby  tie  intfti- 
mthle  prNtHge  of  being  Icjtd  by  i  jury  firm  the 


vtcinagr,  a*  well  aa  the  liberty  «{  lummoning  and 
producing  witntftei  on  fach  trial,  will  be  take* 
away  from  the  patty  accufed. 

ReMued%  N*min*  Contrtdicente,  That  .i»  hurrhV, 
dntiral,  and  loyal  addrefs,  be  piefented  to  hit  Ma- 
iefty,  to  tflufe  him  of  our  inviolable  attachment  to 
hie  farrrt  perfon  and  government  $  to  hefeech 
fill  royll  intcrpcPiride,  *•»  the  father  of  i  ll  hi*  people-, 
hc*mr  runott  ftcKi  ihr  feat  of  hir  empire,  to  gu  et 
ihv  rnlndsdf  hit  loyal  fiab^efb of  «n£» 

overt  from  them  tbofe  dangers  nnd  <&hi*r*ai  wfokfc 
eaili  enfoe,  from  the  foiling  aod  eorry mar  beyond  ten 
any  perten  reading  in  America,  fufptcbd  of  eoy 
crime  whatfoovor,  to  bo  tiiod  »a  any  other  mamtee 
«h  in  by  tho  entiont  end 'long  eAabliihed  coorte  ok 
procoeding. 


The  Virginia  Resolves,  May  16,  1769,  from  the  Pennsylvania  Chronicle ,  May  29  June  5,  1769,  in  the  New  York  Public  Library 


THE  VIRGINIA  ASSEMBLY  DEFIES  THE  GOVERNOR 
The  ministry,  alarmed,  determined  upon  stern  measures.  To  divide  the  colonies,  Massachusetts,  as  the  chief 
offender,  was  singled  out  for  treatment.  In  February,  1769,  Parliament  asked  the  Crown  to  inquire  into 
treasonable  acts  in  Boston,  and  to  bring  to  England  for  trial  all  persons  accused.  “Your  measures,”  said  a 
member,  “are  more  calculated  to  raise  than  to  quell  rebellion.”  So  it  proved.  Nothing  more  fully  illustrates 
the  growing  community  of  spirit  in  America  than  the  events  that  ensued.  In  Virginia  the  new  issue  was  first 
and  most  boldly  met.  The  Assembly  had  been  opened,  with  mutual  courtesies,  by  the  new  Governor,  Lord 
Botetourt.  The  first  resident  Governor  for  many  years,  he  had  been  selected  because  of  his  urbanity,  as  a  fit 
means  of  winning  to  the  Crown  the  good  graces  of  the  Old  Dominion.  But  the  Burgesses  insisted  upon  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  pending  political  questions.  The  result  was  the  adoption  of  a  series  of  resolutions,  asserting 
the  rights  of  petition,  of  self-taxation  and  of  trial  by  persons  of  the  neighborhood,  and  beseeching  the  King 
“to  quiet  the  minds  of  his  loyal  subjects  of  this  colony,  and  to  avert  from  them  those  dangers  and  miseries 
which  will  ensue  from  the  seizing  and  carrying  beyond  sea  any  person  residing  in  America  ...  to  be  tried  in 
any  other  manner  than  by  the  ancient  and  long  established  course  of  proceeding.”  Peyton  Randolph,  as 
speaker,  sent  copies  to  the  other  Assemblies.  Dissolved  by  the  indignant  Governor,  the  members  met  in  the 
Raleigh  Tavern,  elected  Randolph  moderator,  and  proceeded  to  draft  a  non-importation  agreement  sub¬ 
mitted  by  Washington.  The  document  was  then  circulated  throughout  the  province. 


THE  CHAIN  OF  UNION 
IS  COMPLETED 
Up  to  this  time,  such  non¬ 
importation  agreements  had 
not  been  widely  adopted. 
Many  felt  that  they  would 
serve  merely  to  widen  the 
breach;  others  that  farming 
and  the  fisheries  would  un¬ 
duly  suffer  from  the  stimu¬ 
lated  manufactures.  The 
Virginia  Resolves  aroused 
the  continent.  Resolutions, 
memorials  and  addresses 
were  prepared;  the  printing- 
press  became  active;  argu¬ 
ments  patriotic  and  ingenious 
were  advanced  in  favor  of 
the  agreements.  Late  in  1769 
action  on  the  part  of  North 
Carolina  “completed  the 
chain  of  union  throughout 
the  continent.”  An  economic 
reprisal  had  been  set  on  foot. 


137  A  List  of  Unpatriotic  Importers,  from  Edes  and  Gill’s  North  American  Almanack ,  Boston,  1770, 

in  the  New  York  Public  Library 
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JVILLIAMJACKSO  N, 

an  /  M  P  O  R  T  E  R ;  at  the 
BRAZEN  HEAD , 
North  Side  of  the  TOWN-HOUSE, 
and  Oppofte  the  Town-Pump ,  in 
Corn-hill \  BOSTON. 

c 

It  is  defired  that  the  Sons  and 
Daughters  of  LIBERTY \ 
would  not  buy  anyone  thing  of 
him,  for  in  fo  doing  they  w'ill  bring 
Difgrace  upon  themfebes ,  and  their 
Pofterity ,  for  ever  and  ever ,  AMEN. 


138  Boycott  of  a  Boston  Importer,  1770,  from  a  handbill  In  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society 


140  Lord  North.  1732-92,  from  the  drawing  by  Nathaniel  Dance- 
Holland  (1735-1811)  In  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  London 


ASSEMBLIES  ENDORSE  NON¬ 
IMPORTATION  AGREEMENTS 
Measures  were  framed  to  make  the  agreements 
effective.  Colonial  assemblies  passed  resolutions 
endorsing  the  private  arrangements  entered  into  by 
the  citizenry.  Town  meetings  voted  to  prohibit  the 
consumption  of  tea.  Handbills  were  used  to  persuade 
the  “Sons  and  Daughters  of  Liberty”  to  boycott 
traders  who  continued  to  import  the  prohibited 
articles. 


The  true  Sous  of  Liberty 

And  Supporters  of  the  Non-Importation 
Agreement, 

ARE  determined  to  refent  any  the  leaft 
Infult  or  Menace  offer’d  to  any  one  or 
more  of  the  feveral  Committees  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Body  at.Faneuil-Hall,  and 
chaffife  any  one  or  more  of  them  as  they 


c?AS  a  Warning' to  any  one  that  fhall 
affront  as  aforefaid,  upon  fure  Infor¬ 
mation  given,  one  of  thefe  Advertife- 
ments  will  be  polled  up  at  the  Door 
or  Dwelling-Houfe  of  the  Offender. 


139  A  Warning  by  the  Boston  Sons  of  Liberty,  from  a 
handbill  in  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society 

THE  PATRIOTS’  COMMITTEES 
COMMAND  SUPPORT 

When  public  authorities  —  especially  the  redcoats 
—  threatened  to  interfere  with  the  work  of  “non¬ 
importation  and  economy”  the  patriots  did  not 
shrink  from  hints  of  direct  action. 

KING  GEORGE’S  WISHES  ARE 
FURTHERED  BY  NORTH 
English  politics  had  changed  since  the  repeal  of  the 
Stamp  Act.  In  1767  Townshend’s  death  had  brought 
Lord  North  into  office  as  Chancellor  of  the  Excheq¬ 
uer.  Here  was  a  minister  pleasing  to  George  III. 
Able,  courageous,  good-humored,  North  was  a  dex¬ 
terous  politician.  As  a  supporter  of  Tory  principles, 
too  indolent  to  oppose  even  extreme  measures  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  willful  monarch,  he  employed  his  skill 
for  thirteen  years  to  further  the  King’s  desires. 
The  ministry  was  soon  to  become  the  pliable  instru¬ 
ment  of  an  irresponsible  ruler. 
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BY  OPPRESSION  ENGLAND 
INCURS  LOSS  OF  PRESTIGE 


On  November  8,  1768,  the  King 
opened  Parliament  with  a  speech 
in  which  he  said:  “The  capital 
town  of  [that]]  colony  appears  .  .  . 
to  be  in  a  state  of  disobedience  to 
all  law  and  government,  and  has 
proceeded  to  measures  subversive 
of  the  constitution,  and  attended 
with  circumstances  that  might 
manifest  a  disposition  to  throw  off 
their  dependence  on  Great  Britain. 

On  my  part,  I  have  pursued  every 
measure  that  appears  to  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  supporting  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  inducing  a  due  obedience 
to  the  authority  of  the  legislature.”  There  were  many  in  England  who  did  not  agree  with  this.  Opposition 
to  the  King’s  policy  was  becoming  outspoken.  The  Political  Register  for  December,  1768,  carried  the  above 
cartoon.  The  following  explanation  of  it  was  given:  “Great  Britain  is  supposed  to  have  been  placed  upon  the 
globe;  but  the  colonies  being  severed  from  her,  she  is  seen  lifting  her  eyes  and  mangled  stumps  to  heaven:  her 
shield,  w'hich  she  is  unable  to  wield,  lies  useless  at  her  side;  her  lance  has  pierced  New  England:  the  laurel 
branch  has  fallen  from  the  hand  of  Pennsylvania:  the  English  oak  has  lost  its  head,  and  stands  a  bare  trunk.” 
This  was  the  moral:  “The  ordaining  of  laws  in  favor  of  one  part  of  the  nation,  to  the  prejudice  and  oppres¬ 
sion  of  another,  is  certainly  the  most  erroneous  and  mistaken  policy.  .  .  .  The  whole  state  is  weakened,  and 

perhaps  ruined  forever!” 


141 


From  a  caricature  The  Colonies  Reduced  in  the  Political  Register, 
London,  Dec.  1768 


142  Thomas  Pownall,  1720-1805,  Irom  a  “e^otliit  eugravlng  by  Richard 
Earlom  (1743-1822),  after  a  painting  by  Francis  Cotes  (1726  7U),  m  tne 
Emmet  Collection,  New  York  Public  Library 


POWNALL  URGES  REPEAL  OF 
THE  TOWNSHEND  DUTIES 
In  January,  1770,  North  became  Prime  Min¬ 
ister.  He  was  faced  with  a  dilemma.  The 
net  revenue  from  America  was  less  than 
three  hundred  pounds;  while  the  expenses 
of  the  military  establishment  there  were 
over  one  hundred  fifty  thousand  pounds. 
The  colonial  boycott  had  in  1769  reduced 
imports  from  Great  Britain  seven  hundred 
fifty  thousand  pounds.  Something  must  be 
done,  and  that  without  surrendering  to  the 
malcontents.  In  the  spring  of  1769  Thomas 
Pownall  had  in  the  Commons  proposed  re¬ 
peal  of  the  Townshend  duties:  “So  favor¬ 
able  an  opportunity  will  never  recur. 
Colonies  are  combining  against  our  trade 
and  manufactures;  new  provocations  will 
be  given;  British  honor  will  be  more  deeply 
engaged.  Let  Parliament  then,  at  once,  in 
advance  of  the  new  difficulties,  repeal  the 
Act,  end  the  controversy,  and  give  peace  to 
the  two  countries.”  Pownall  had  long  been 
a  firm  and  consistent  friend  of  America. 
He  had  been  one  of  the  best  of  the  royal 
governors  of  Massachusetts.  In  1767  he 
had  opposed  the  idea  of  parliamentary 
taxation. 
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I  33>  » 


Anno  decimo 

Georgn  III.  Regis. 


CAP  XVII 

An  A£I  to  rfepeal  fo  much  of  an  A«fl  made  in 
the  Seventh  Year  of  His  prefent  Majefty  s 
Reign,  intituled.  An  ASl  for  granting  rer'tam 
Duties  tn  the  Britifh  Colonies  and  Plantations  in 
America  ,  for  allowing  a  Drawback  of  the  Du¬ 
ties  of  Cufloms  upon  the  Exportation ,  from  this 
Kingdom ,  of  Coffee  and  Cocoa  Nuts  of  the  Pro¬ 
duce  of  the  faid  Colonies  or  Plantations  ,  for 
difeonttnutng  the  Drawbacks  payable  on  China 
Eartben-ware  exported  to  America  .  and  fo* 
more  effe&ually  preventing  the  clandejhne  Run- 
tsirtg  tf  Goods  tn  the  fatd  Colonies  and  Planta¬ 
tions,  as  relates  to  the  Duties  upon  Glafs, 
Red  lead.  White  >■  lead.  Painters  Colours, 
4  O  Paper 
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3J2  Anno  Regn/  decimo  Georgii  111  Regis. 

Paper,  Pafte-boards,  Mill-boards,  and  Scale- 
boards,  of  the  Produce  or  Manufacture  of 
Gr;at  Britain,  imported  into  any  of  His  Ma- 
lefty's  Colonies  in  America j  and  alfp  to  the 
difcontinumg  vhe  Drawbacks  payable  on  China 
Earthen-ware  exported  to  America ,  and  for 
regulating  the  Exportation  thereof 

D  C  IS  C  a  ©  tn  anb  bp  an  3ft  paffeb 
in  tbe  ©cncntb  peat  of  Difl  f^aieQp’* 

ECiflll.  fmitllleD.  An  A<5f  for  grant¬ 
ing  certain  Duties  in  the  Britilh  Co¬ 
lonies  and  Plantations  in  America  •  for 
allowing  a  Drawback  of  the  Duties  of 
Cuftoms  upon  the  Exportation,  from  this 
Kingdom,  of  Coffee  and  Cocoa  Nuts  of  the  Produce  of 
the  faid  Colonics  or  Plantations  j  for  difeontinuing  the 
Drawbacks  payable  on  China  Earthen-ware  exported  to 
America,  and  for  more  effectually  preventing  the  -clad- 
dertinc  Running  of  Goods  in  the  faid  Colonics  and  Planta¬ 
tions,  it  bias.  arnongO  orl;jr  fEbings  cnactco,  Cbat 
tfcctc  fboulb  br  raifeo.  Icmco.  coilcftco.  ahb  paib  unto 
it>ts  agaicOp,  rois  Incite.  anb  Succeffots,  certain  Duties 
upotl  ®lafg.  IRcbdeab.  lObfcedcab,  Painters  Colours, 
anb  upon  tbe  fcweral  Sous  of  Paper  therein  mcntioitco  '; 
n 5  alfo  upon  all  paOe-boarD,  osilfiboarb.  anb  ©cr.le* 
boarb.  tofeicb  IbaulD  be  impotfeb  into  an?  Colon?  oj 
Plantation  in  America,  unoci  tbe  Dominion  of  Ois 
cpaicfip.  Foss  IDcics  anb  ©uccrffcjs  3nb  totcrco*  tbe 
faib  Duties,  in  fo  far  on  tbep  alTcft  tbe  pjoouce  ano 
e^anufedurc  of  Great  Britain,  bo  in  tbclr  SDature  tenb 
to  tbe  Pjciubicp  enb  D.lfcourartcment  tbereo!.  anb  are 
tbcretoje  contratp  to  tbe  true  Piinciples  of  Commerce; 
G9op  it  tbcrcfoje  plcafc  gour  moll  Crcellcnt  qstejSQp. 
tpat  it  map  be  cnoScD  1  anb  be  it  enafteb.  bp  tbe 
U;ng’o  inoQ  Crccllc'nt  a^ojeap.  bp  ahb  teitb  tbe  3btiicc 
enb  Cor.fent  of  tbr  Lojbs  ©pirtrual  ano  Ccmpojal.  anb 
Commons,  in  this  piefent  parliament  affcntblco,  ano 
bp  tbe  3utbojttp  of  tbe  fame.  Cbat.  from  anb  after  tbe 

JFirfl 
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From  an  original  printed  copy  (second  and  third  pages),  in  possession  of  the  publishers,  of  the  Act  of  1770  repealing 

all  duties  except  the  one  on  tea 


THE  KING  RETAINS  THE  TEA  TAX  ON  PRINCIPLE 
But  repeal  was  not  to  the  liking  of  North  and  his  master.  Said  North:  “If  we  are  to  run  after  America 
in  search  of  reconciliation,  I  do  not  know  a  single  Act  of  Parliament  that  will  remain.  Are  we  to  make  con¬ 
cessions  to  these  people,  because  they  have  the  hardihood  to  set  us  at  defiance?  No  authority  was  ever  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  concession  of  any  part  of  honor  or  of  right.  Shall  I  give  up  my  right?”  The  answer  was  the 
King’s:  “There  must  always  be  one  tax  to  keep  up  the  right.”  “The  contest  in  America,”  North  said  in 
1770,  “is  now  for  no  less  than  sovereignty  on  one  side,  and  independence  on  the  other.”  So  in  April  all  the 
duties  were  repealed  except  that  on  tea.  This  was  retained  to  assert  British  sovereignty.  “The  Grenville 
plan  to  tax  America  for  revenue  was  given  up,  and  in  lieu  of  it  was  the  King’s  plan  to  tax  it  on  principle.”  — 
J.  S.  Bassett,  Short  History  of  the  United  States,  p.  173. 


145  From  an  engraving,  about  1870,  oy  John  C.  McRae  after  the  painting  Raising  the 

Liberty  Pole ,  by  F.  A.  Chapman 
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146  From  a  broadside  urging  resistance  to  the  quartering 
of  troops,  Boston  (1768?),  in  the  Emmet  Collection, 
New  York  Public  Library 


BOSTON  PASSIVELY  RESISTS  THE  QUARTERING 
OF  BRITISH  TROOPS 

The  troubles  of  1768  in  Boston  had  led  to  the  sending  of 
troops  to  that  place.  They  arrived  in  September.  Governor 
Bernard  tried  to  have  at  least  one  regiment  quartered  in 
town.  The  townspeople  insisted  that  all  be  lodged  in  the 
barracks  at  Fort  William  in  the  harbor.  General  Gage  was 
at  last  forced  to  hire  quarters  at  high  rentals.  Throughout 
the  stay  of  the  troops,  till  the  eve  of  the  Revolution,  this 
policy  of  passive  resistance  proved  effective. 


THE  PRESENCE  OF  TROOPS  IRRITATES 
THE  BOSTON  PEOPLE 

The  presence  of  the  King’s  scarlet  was  a  continual  source  of 
irritation  to  the  inhabitants.  Their  services  were  not  wanted; 
their  pompous  parades  were  offensive;  their  bearing  often 
insulting.  “The  troops  greatly  corrupt  our  morals,”  said 
Dr.  Cooper,  brother  of  the  Town  Clerk,  and  Mayhew’s  suc¬ 
cessor  as  the  political  preacher  of  the  town.  “They  are  in 
every  sense  an  oppression.  May  Heaven  soon  deliver  us  from 
this  great  evil.”  Quarrels  often  arose  between  individual 

soldiers  and  the  citi¬ 
zens.  In  all  fairness 
to  the  former,  the 
taunts  of  the  latter 
were  more  than  oc¬ 
casionally  provoca¬ 
tive. 


a  From  the  paintins?  King’s  Scarlet  ani  Homespun. 
by  Harry  A.  Ogden  (1856-).  ©Goupil  &  Co.,  Baris 


THE  BOSTON  “MASSACRE,”  1770 
On  March  5,  1770,  the  pent-up  feelings 

overflowed  in  the  episode  dubbed  the  Boston 
Massacre.  Though  differing  but  in  degree 
from  earlier  affrays,  it  aroused  the  populace 
and  was  for  years  celebrated  annually  in 
Old  South  Church.  On  the  day  following 
the  affair,  a  town  meeting  authorized 
Samuel  Adams  to  request  the  Governor  to 
remove  the  troops  to  Castle  W  illiam.  This 
Hutchinson  and  his  staff  finally  agreed  to 
do;  and  for  four  years  troops  remained  in 
Boston  harbor. 


'•*ppvfto3To>:’  fir  thvSom  dej>Wc.  tffcWiqg drops  froruTW fiftn  Au^jn! taYungjhut  Ibmman*  to that  awful  GooU 

.  dialed Wfclb  InfjnWil  MoU.gMflUcfitiav  If  lab  r ins  fera  Tonguc|#cr<^i-rirx  njTpi.ihc>SadVtYafhijSo»d 

Lie  fiaithk&T  '-u  unci  his  favagfeBands.  Ovjf'HV-rcpisoaWcrld^an  uqs'n  appeal*  ibefcindalaf tbeiaiid 

:ii  nairHi-oi: aPconcour flrebJj  then  l-koLHancL;  lh<r  pUunweGh  As  ..ryidimsiudiwllidc. 

xtf«rcxBail.anaiis  .grinning  o’er  tliciffrey-  Thc-Farnot's  <a>jJW,usTSow eacfaKr-eihecL  pen Esettationaon thu  -Bwc  wScnVte 
iprove  Use  Carnage ,£mci  cryoy  IhcIUtv.  A  slurioti-'Tnbutt  which  embalm^  Ulebcad .  ■ Shall r cndi a Juiwr. wixi  iwer  canbe  fcytW 

l Srjrtl-  .M^jAWaneicJ  vw{C.mot*u.  Ckbwm  AttocK«  VBarfC* 

‘JfoUctf.-  qf  (A&m,  whist!  Moe  n  w » 

148  From  tbe  engraving  by  Paul  Revere  in  tbe  New  York  Historical  bociety 


Tile  Blqpuv  MasAaC-KE  p-  r,,r  i.a  iti  Jojbq  g-rtfcaff  tretfe  BaST&S-r<>rd*teK&5*m  oby  a  party  of  thg  Q.&TSS&T 

2)  f  A 


WHOEVER  has  candidly  traced  the  rapid  Growth  of  thefe  Colonies  from 
their  little  Beginnings  to  their  prefent  flourifhing  State  in  Wealth  and  Populati¬ 
on,  muff  eye  the  diflinguifhed  Hand  of  Heaven,  ahd  imprefs  every  Mind  with 
a  humble  Confidence,  that  "  no  Dcfign  foimed  againft  us  fhill  prosper  The 
poor  devoted  Town  ol  Bofton  has  fuffered,  and  is  ftill  fuffering,  all  that  the  ua- 
meritted  Malice  of  Men  and  Devils  could  invent  for  her  Deftruftfcm  j  but  although  impoverllhetl 
and  dilfialfcd,  Hie  is  not  yet  fubjugated  and  enflaved  |  though  Immured  within  the  Fortraffes  of 
their  Enemies,  the  free  and  generous  Bulocns  o (  the  Inhabitants  beat  ftronglyin  the  Caufe  of 
Liberty  :  Hot  it  appears  that  the  Meafure  of  tiiinifterial  Writh  is  not  vet  full  :  That  detefted 
P-ifi icidc  Hutchinson,  has  vaunted  to  his  few  Friends,  that  fhould  the  Pkopltf*fubmit  to  the 
vidainous  Exactions  of  the  prefent  governmaatalKnot  of  Tyrants,*"  yet  ftill  the  Town  of  Bofton 
would  forever  remain  a  garrdbnecf  Town,"  as  a  Check  upon  the  Country,  left  they  fhould  here¬ 
after  be  i  iduced  to  clamour  againft  the  Edifts  of  their  fovereign  Lords  and  Maftcrs,  the  Britifh 
Parliament.  The  following  Plan  was  providantially  detefted,  and  U  now  offered  to  the  Public, 
with  this  folemn  Qucrtion--Will  the  People  fit  umc  and  inaftive  Speftators  of  the  hoftilo 
Defigns  of  our  inveterate  Enemies,  and  excrcile  fuch  Degrees  of  Moderation  and  Forbearance 
as  to  (offer  tliufe  Enemies  to  compleat  their  Works,  and  fo  far  effeft  (heir  dangerous  Purpofc, 
tint  Rcfiftance  would  finally  be  in  vain  l 

Trie  WATCHMAN. 


'Memorandums,  for  a  Report. 

WE  have  agreable  to  your  Commands  viewed  and  enquired  what  Covet*  can  be  hired 
with  the  Confent  of  the  Proprietors  for  the  Troops  next  Winter. 

We  find  that  Out-Houfcs,  Diftilleriei  and  Storc-Houfcs  can  be  hired  to  contain  the  Serjeants, 
fee.  and  private  Men  of  four  Regiments.  That  as  thefe  want  Fire-Places,  Windows,  and  even 
Floors,  the  Expence  of  fetting  up  thefe,  and  for  Rent,  and  returning  them  in  the  Condition  they 
now  ftand,  will  be  nearly  to  One  Thoufand  Pounds  a  Regiment.  This  Expeoc*  would  be 
greatly  leffened,  and  the  Troops  more  comfortably  quartered,  if  the  public  Buddings,  fuch  as 
the  Manufacturing  Houle,  te.  can  be  appropriated  lor  the  Accommodation  of  the  Troops. 

It  appears  that  Barracks  can  be  built  on  a  more  thirfty  Footing  than  they  can  be  hired,  and 
fitted  up.  But  as  no  Body  in  this  Place  will  aid  fuch  Works,  Capt.  Montrefor  with  the  Affift- 
ance  he  can  at  prefent  depend  upon,  thinks  he  cannot  undertake  to  furnifh  Barracks  before  the 
End  of  November,  for  more  than  three  Regiments  j  the  Officers  of  one  of  thefe  Regiments  to 
be  quartered. 

It  appe:  r$  on  Enquiry,  difficult  to  find  Houfes  for  quartering  Officers  of  the  Regiments,  whofe 
private  M:n  are  to  be  lodged  in  Out-Houfes  j  Lodging  Money  fhould  be  given  to  Officers  wbo 
we  cannot  provide  for. 

In  chufing  Situations  for  the  Barracks  to  be  built,  it  might  be  wifhed  to  place  them  fo  as  to 
make  the  -refent  Ereftion  part  of  fome  general  Plan  that  may  be  found,  with  a  View  of  com¬ 
manding  the  Obedience  of  the  Town  on  future  Occafions  j  but  if  they  are  confined  to  Situations 
where  the  Ground  is  .reputed  to  belong  to  the  Public,  we  would  propofe  to  IpsUd  Barracks  for 
two  Regi  nents,  including  Officers,  on  the  Common,  or  on  a  Field  near  k,  which  could  be  hi¬ 
red  or  puichafed  from  Mr.  Brattle. 

To  put  two  Companies  into  a  folid  Barrack,  or  Block-Honfe,  on  tbe  Top  of  Bacon-Hill,  which 
fhould  be  enclofed  with  a  Trench  and  Paiifade. 

A  Barrack  fhould  be  built  oo  Fort-Hill,  Wbkh  might  todge  eight  Companies  and  tbe  Artillery. 

As  foon  as  it  is  proper  to  let  each  Regiment  have  ka  Qokrtcn,  their  Efforts  to  get  thetnfelres 
lodged  would  contribute  greatlv  to  have  the  Work  haifbed  early. 


•  This  is  a  Fait,  founded  ah  the  Authority  of  a  refpeHable  Gentleman  at  this  Town,  istziy  armed  (tea  I  ,rSra, 
who  there  had  it  from  Mr.  Hurctunfon’s  own  Mouth. 
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149  From  the  portrait  of  Hutchinson  by  John  Singleton  Copley, 

in  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society 


THOMAS  HUTCHINSON,  1711-80, 
TORY  GOVERNOR  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Hutchinson  in  1770  succeeded  Bernard 
as  Governor.  A  descendant  of  Ann 
Hutchinson,  he  did  not  inherit  any  bent 
toward  rebellion  against  constituted 
authority.  He  was  a  scholar,  a  man  of 
ability,  a  good  administrator.  His  long 
public  career  gives  evidence  of  this.  In 
1738  he  was  a  Boston  selectman;  for 
ten  years  he  represented  the  town  in  the 
Assembly,  for  three  years  being  Speaker; 
from  1749  to  1766  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Council;  he  had  been  Lieutenant 
Governor  since  1758;  and  since  1760 
Chief  Justice  as  well.  “No  man  was  so 
experienced  in  the  public  affairs  of  the 
colony;  and  no  one  was  so  familiar  with 
its  history,  usages  and  laws.”  —  Ban¬ 
croft,  VI,  p.  303.  This  knowledge  should 
have  served  him  in  these  portentous 
years;  but  unfortunately  that  long  offi¬ 
cial  service  had  brought  his  natural  con¬ 
servatism  more  and  more  into  line  with 
the  views  of  the  imperial  government. 
In  1765  he  had  disapproved  of  the  Stamp 
Act.  In  1770  he  not  only  supported 
Lord  North,  but  urged  him  on. 


ISRAEL  MAUDUIT,  1708-87,  HUTCHINSON’S 
AGENT  IN  ENGLAND 

In  such  actions,  Hutchinson  was  not  unwilling  to 
misrepresent  American  conditions.  His  agent  in 
this  work  was  Mauduit.  Though  educated  for  the 
ministry,  Mauduit  had  become  a  successful  London 
merchant.  In  1763  he  was  entrusted  with  the  pres¬ 
entation  of  the  interests  of  Massachusetts  to  the 
Government.  Shortly  thereafter  he  began  issuing 
pamphlets  favoring  the  contentions  of  the  colonies; 
in  this  work,  which  continued  until  1781,  he  proved 
very  adroit.  When  events  in  America  seemed  to 
threaten  a  rupture  of  British  relations,  Mauduit 
opposed  the  colonies.  In  March,  1778,  however, 
he  declared  for  American  independence  and  bent  his 
efforts  to  secure  it.  The  use  of  such  London  agents 
became  a  common  practice  of  many  of  the  colonies. 
With  direct  and  continuous  intercommunication  out 
of  the  question,  some  such  institution  was  needed 
to  impress  the  imperial  authorities  with  the  real 
views  of  the  colonists.  Official  dispatches  often 
required  interpretation  at  the  hands  of  some 
one  familiar  with  local  conditions.  Of  such  agents 
Mauduit  was  one  of  the  ablest. 


150  From  the  European  Magazine,  1787,  engraving  after  a  portrait. 
1751,  by  Mason  Chamberlin  (d.  1787) 
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FEMININE  TEA-DRINKERS  WEAKEN  THE 
BOYCOTT,  1770 

Lord  North  had  originally  favored  the  total  repeal  of  the 
Townshend  duties.  Royal  persistence,  combined  with  a  belief 
that  the  non-importation  agreements  would  fall  of  themselves, 
had  won  him  round.  In  this  belief  he  was  correct.  Only  in 
New  York  had  the  agreement  been  well  kept.  After  the 
partial  repeal,  Carolina,  Georgia,  New  Hampshire,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Massachusetts,  one  by  one  in¬ 
creased  importations  from  England.  Merchants  of  New  York 
felt  the  strain  of  their  self-imposed  abnegation.  A  poll  of  the 
people  was  taken  in  the  summer  of  1770  — one  of  the  earliest  in 
American  history.  Only  three  hundred  out  of  fifteen  hundred 
favored  the  retention  of  restrictions  on  goods  other  than  tea. 

So  in  July  the  merchants  placed  London  orders  for  merchan¬ 
dise,  except  tea.  Philadelphia,  Boston  and  South  Carolina  de¬ 
nounced  the  action.  “Send  us  your  Liberty  Pole,”  said 
Philadelphia.  But  the  agreement  was  broken,  to  the  joy  of 
the  Tory.  That  there  was  pressure  upon  the  New  York  mer¬ 
chant  to  procure  tea  as  well  is  shown  by  the  accompanying 
squib.  And  there  is  little  doubt  that  plenty  of  the  “Indian 
weed”  found  its  way  into  the  homes  of  the  well-to-do. 

A  BRITISH  PATROL  SHIP  IS  BURNED 
OFF  PROVIDENCE 

“The  people,”  wrote  Johnson,  Connecticut’s  agent,  on 
October  25,  1771,  “appear  to  be  weary  of  their  altercations 
with  the  Mother  Country;  a  little  discreet  conduct  on  both 
sides  would  perfectly  reestablish  .  .  .  warm  affection  and 
respect  towards  Great  Britain.”  But  such  conduct  was  not 
forthcoming.  Comparative  calm  was  broken  from  time  to 
time,  and  in  very  significant  fashion.  A  most  dramatic  in¬ 
stance  occurred  off  Providence  in  1772.  Patrolling  that  shore 
against  smugglers  was  the  Gaspe,  Lieutenant  Dudingston 
commanding.  Smugglers  were  then  patriots;  Dudingston  was 
exasperatingly  efficient,  perhaps  overbearing,  in  the  execution 
of  his  duty.  One  day,  chasing  Captain  Benjamin  Lindsay’s 
sloop  Hannah,  the  Gaspe  ran  aground.  The  news  spread  rapidly.  Under  the  lead  of  John  Brown,  merchant. 


The  Fem  ale  Patriot,N°  L 

■-  -  VC. 

ADDRESSED  TQ  THE 
TEA-DRINKING  LADIES  or  NEW-YORK. 

WRBN  Adam  firfi  fell  into  Satan's  Snare, 
And  forfeited  his  Ulifi  to  pleafe  the  Fair; 
God  from  his  Garden  drove  the  fiu/ui  Man, 

An  J  thuvthe  Source  ot  huraan  Woes  began. 

’  i  tv  as  weak  in  Adam,  for  to  pleaie  his  Wife, 

To’  lofe  his  acctfs  to  the  Tree  of  Life; 

1  tit  d  jr  bought  Knowledge  all  his  Sons  deplore,  * 
Dr  ath  thir  Inheritance,  and  Sin  their  Score. 

But  why  bathe  Adam,  fince  his  Brainlefi  Race 
Will  'o  ,'e  Unit  A  ii  to  obtain  a  beautious  Lac*  j  .. 
And  will  their  Honour,  Elide,  and  Wealth  lay  down; 
J'athrr  thru  fee  a  lovely,  Woman  frown. 

The  Ladies  are  not  quite, Pr  ctiniplifant, 

If  they  want  Ts  a,  they’ll  ftorm  and  rave  and  rant,  ... 
And  call  thrir  Lordly  fluAjands  Ass  and  Clov.h, 
The  jeft  of  Fools  and  Sport  of  all  the  Town. 

A  plcafeut  Story  lately  J  heard  told-  • 

Of  Madam  Ilotttiaxooxt,  a  noted  Scold, 

Laft  Day  her  h  uihand  laid,  “  My  dcareft  Life,  « 
My  Kind,  my  Fair,  my  Angel  of  a  Wife ;  f-'U 

Juf.  r.mv,  f.oji  London,  there’s  a  Ship  come-  in 
rings  noble  News  will  raife  us  Merchants  Fame, 
The  Fiuitsof  our  noh-importation  Scheme. 

The  Parliament,  dear  Saint,  may  they  be  bleil 
Hayc  great  part  cf  our  Grievances  redreft 
“  Hare  they  indeed,"  replies  the  frowning  Dame, 

“Say,  is  them  not  feme  Tea  and  China  come.'’’'  | 

“  why,  na!  We  can't  import  that  Indian  Weed, 
That  Duty  i  ftil.l  a  Rod  above  our  Head/' 

»Cc.-L  on  your  Heads,  you  nafty  fumbling  Crew, 
TM  round  his  Shoulders  thchard  Broom-Stick  flew 
Go,  dirty  Clod-pol*  I  get  me  fomc  Shufisong; 

Tht!,' tycning  I've  invited  Madam, St»o«q. 

—  Silence  — you  Bloc t head  —  hear,  the  Lad| 

1  '  .  knocks  f;  '? 

feet  to  your  Cock-Loft  or  expea  fome  Strokes.’’ 
.--“Youf  Servant  Madam,  Tea  is  on  the  Boasxl 
I  really  too’ c  you  once  had  broke  your  Word.” 

I  tutyour  Pardonr,  dear  Mia  Ho* V*  loom,' 

My  fpraling  Brats  kept  me  fo  Song  at  Hume-  r- 
My  Rapid  liuiband  too  has  gone  aftray 
To  wait  ypon  theSpNa  of  Liiratt,- 1 


151  From  a  broadside  dated  New  York,  May  10,  1770, 
in  the  New  York  Public  Library 


and  Abraham  Whipple,  ship¬ 
master,  an  expedition  was  organ¬ 
ized.  During  the  night  the  Gaspe 
was  boarded  by  a  party  of  sixty- 
four  armed  men  from  Providence, 
after  a  scuffle  in  which  the  Lieu¬ 
tenant  was  wounded.  Sending 
the  crew  ashore,  the  daring 
townsfolk  set  fire  to  the  vessel, 
which  burned  to  the  water’s  edge. 
It  was  another  episode  showing 
the  degree  of  irritation  aroused 
in  the  average  American  of  those 
days  by  the  inept  conduct  of  the 
British  Government. 
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THE  PAGEANT  OF  AMERICA 


By  the  K  I  N  G 
G  C:  Lv  A  M-A  T  i  ()  Nr- 

F6R  the  difeoveriojSand  apprehending  the  Ptrfons 
who  plundered  ana  burnt  the  Gafpee  Schooner  ; 
and  barbafourty  wounded  and  ill  treated  Lieute-  ,  " 
nanr  JPVliam  DuJ$gJton}  'trmmaader  of  the  laid  ,V 


(itORGii  K. 


lwAv.  &*,**.•**  II //.. 

?*r  I  iiiy  </  ItWi-  or  I  3V .  iJtn.a 
:!•>«.  aalitJtr  Tv  VI.  l.>»  v.a,  ZJ 

.  :  '  ■  f. 


™  „  .  -  ..■>)•  i’fscl'v'jl)  I>!« 

fcoftpn«fn<il  in  the  lihl.df  inj  an.iWin  h.  O.fsiiScj. 
Julfer,  £ssrfrDtfcovc<w  fljJ)  tuve  «ml  <«««*,  ai 
•‘Ofetvieii,  ihe  Sam  «f  Ptvt  [htiEr.U’n^t.  Art i 
*•»  ailed  u,  ct  e»IM  ilkmfelm(tir  wens  r»lfel  Irj 
Cf  t^crnlxouat  nuy'  fct  4-4  brought 


li  tSfovsy.  B(  oa  Ceiwkriuh  of  etshet  <s'ihc « 
f  slave  tfe  Sm  «tfe  t&rJreJTiux,ii  b.-rein  byline  3*1 
■ft  pJRiuJcil#bcwein«Kknof  ^niitl  ifs.,^  feiv.il  V  ' 
V  U  H:wi-Sh<(i(r,  Jill)  CY.-.jin.  lull  (tie  iVfuft  « 
tlifcvm  anU  cnt  or  iccrs  of  the  fai.1  Aiteiuulicin,  fu 
Juch  1J  le.  wivc  Hull  hive  and  fesiivjt^U!  |G  RiwJrd  t 

tSlbeC'jfamayfei  «»J  tS/u  Uiirgr^iPsrd. 
fiettrf  Tutaiurcf  ef  Qat  Rsbeq-jn,  arc  feiebs  rev 
ilu  hereby,  JljliUf-rfeirjc  and  tuinirmui'  *5  patGi 

.:  fevioj  Subjetls,  Uiat  ihcfifo  uie  their  VHftrtft  ©it!, 

appcfetij  ihs  (aid  Oipreku.;  b>  Ck'dtr  tudieir  bo»g  l«t, 

ii„  ,r.  1  p  i 


{if  anyferl  ji)ecfeifoMiti.4A&im.»ny  otl^sf  IhitfuTt 

irpaafi,  (a  thatshs  erffeyaay  Ik  ^«ti&sd.-J  uaav«igt>t 
R<5i|ir4  Gk  (fe(> ftfei^Srr,  OfOn  (Wi&a*  qf  es-d>  «f  dw  6*i  • 
h-lfct  M  Pwiili  jjiill  3&owr  cttiKf  of  tits  £ 

tlisf&vd-S^cihTor  life  Cij*nirt,&V«ti5ii(v, 
t'ife&uninf,  fink  $><£»»»«  ttwfl  tsrre  sind  t&lhtf&t  frsswtii 


fferf&O',  fiw  &t&ir  Sjcn  p(  t$K  Uu&d’ c|rr  iwi 
Wot;  fen  (lie  itfcevot)'  6c  apprcbcKling  wSj  n!  (hi  ‘J,KiV  -■ 
‘w'cosstttrottl  ihjreife  '*055?:  the  Two  ferfuru  wtiu 

1  v.-soiiilol  (Yr  fan}:  L.-jcmoi®*  IfWixtn . 

>:y  liny  be  Jf-pfilusuk-i  *„!  Suhugbssv  I'ttiifSuae 
tk  ef  Kw  IMtJ  fW, «  per  :i  fisrYr, 

<&H  OtS  ii'e-  Ami  Cainnilfeucrs  fur fSieeiHin'j  tlie  Of* 
resjkc  Viyinati  s...w>ilnjly  of  the  ud  Rtw.---d).  An  I  Wo 
,  'iVtiprtwt*  p%us.  i-vA  ;tlvo^Kf©»r 

ihfe  fov.rrkfeii.ei  m  j  C3piniei,  w  find  uvit/^ifcAsr  .1,4 
1  “ufUc^'  ftndWe  is  bt-il-/  ejuina-diil  tfiit  JthW  ti-rtt 


itu-;;  - 


GJP'EN  at  Our  Court  at  St.  James’s,  ihp  Twenty-Sixtk 
Dajf  <f  Auguft,  1 77i  »i  the  Twelfth  Tear  of  Qur 

•  ■&%/;.  ^  i 

'  ‘  G  O  D  favc  uh«  KING! 

WwJtj  SOCuJto.v.  buurti  VtCK. /mm,  t;c  .„  Klt  «  Wc,. 

:*w- 


; -i’  and  A«'.  .'.wAJ’v, 


ROYAL  PROCLAMATION  CONCERNING 
THE  GASPE 

In  England  this  lawless  act  was  magnified  into  high  treason. 
Royal  orders  were  issued  to  the  colonial  authorities,  com¬ 
manding  them  to  arrest  the  culprits  and  hand  them  over  to 
be  taken  to  England  for  trial.  But  Rhode  Island  had  no 
royal  governor;  nor  would  any  one  move  to  retain  the  raiders. 
Stephen  Hopkins,  now  Chief  Justice,  let  it  be  known  that  he 
would  give  no  cognizance  to  any  such  arrest.  Even  the  offer 
of  rewards  by  the  Crown  failed  to  bring  forward  the  offend¬ 
ers.  Yet  they  were  well  known.  They  were,  indeed,  with 
Abraham  Whipple  as 
their  leader,  among 
the  most  prominent 
persons  in  Providence. 

They  had  assembled 
for  their  adventure  by 
beat  of  drum  and  laid 
their  plans  at  a  public 
tavern.  And  on  the  day 
following  the  raid  one 
of  them  had  openly 
paraded  the  Lieuten¬ 
ant’s  gold-laced  hat. 


153  From  the  original  in  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society 


BOSTON’S  COMMITTEE  OF  CORRESPONDENCE 
CALLS  FOR  UNIFIED  ACTION 
Happenings  such  as  this  encouraged  the  radical  element.  Sam 
Adams,  smelling  tyranny  on  every  tainted  breeze,  was  convinced  by 
now  (October  29,  1772)  that  “this  country  must  shake  off  its  intoler¬ 
able  burdens  at  all  events.”  Unceasingly  he  worked.  More  and  more 
_  he  insisted  that  the  cause  of  one 


AT  a  Meeting  at  the  Exchange,  1 6th  May, 
17741  ISAAC  LOW,  chofeo  CHAIRMAN. 
1  ft  Queftion  put,  Whether  «t  is  necelTary  for  the 
prefent,  to  appoint  a  Committee  to  correfpond  with  the 
neighbouring  Colonies,  on  the  prefent  important  Crifis? 
Carried  in  the  Affirmative  by  a  great  Majority. 

ad.  Whether  a  Committee  be  nominated  this  Even¬ 
ing  for  the  Approbation  of  the  Public? — Carried  in  the 
Affirmative  by  a  great  Majority. 

3d.  Whether  the  Committee  of  50  be  appointed,  or 
25? — Carried  for  50,  by  a  great  Majority. 

The  following  Perfons  were  nominated: 

John  Alfop, 

Wilbam  Ba/ard, 

Thcophylaifl  Bachc* 

Peter  V.  B.  Lwmgffon, 

Philip  Livmgfion, 

Kaac_  Scars. 

David  Johnffon, 

Charles  M1-  Even, 

Charles  Nicholl, 

Alexander  M'DougaD, 

Capt.  Thomas  Ranaall, 

Jonn  Moorei 
Ifaac  Low, 

Leonard  Lilpenard, 

Jacobus  Van  Zandt, 

James  Duane, 

Edward  Laight, 

Thomas  Peariall, 

Elias  Delbroffc*, 

WQliam  Walton, 

Richard  Yates, 

John  De  Lanccy, 

Miles  Shcrbruok, 

John  Thurman, 

John  Jay, 

^Jhluj  Broom*, 


Benjamin  Booth, 

Jofcph  Hallett, 

Charles  Shaw, 

Alexander  Wallace, 

James  Jaunccy, 

Gabriel  H  Ludlow, 
Nicholas  HolTman, 
Abraham  Walton, 
Gerardus  Duyckmcfc, 

Peter  Van  Schauck, 

Henry  Rcmfen, 

Hamilton  Young, 

George  Bownc, 

Peter  T  Curtentus, 

Peter  Goclct, 

Abraham  Bralhcr, 

Abraham  P  Lott, 

David  Van  Horne, 
Gerardus  W.  Beckman, 
Abraham  Duryce, 

Jofcph  Bull, 

William  M'Adam, 

Richard  Sharpe, 

Thomas  Marffon, 

Francis  Lewis,  added  nan, 
ton.  May  19th. 


Su, 


Boston,  June  asd, 


THE  Committee  of  Correfpondence  of  the  Town  of  Bojlon, 
conformable  to  that  Duty  which  they  have  hitherto  eodea- 
Voured  to  difcharRr  with  Fidelity,  again  addrefs  you  with  a  very  for- 
tunay  Important  Difcovrry  :  and  cannot  but  cxprcls  their  grateful 
Ser.tim. nts  in  having  obtained  the  Approbation  of  fo  large  a  Majo¬ 
rity  1  the  town*  in  this  Colony,  for  tbeir  part  Attention  to  the 
g racial  filtered 

A  m,.rc  extraordinary  Occurrence  bolEbly  never  yet  ioolc  Place 
i.>  rtmr  ici  ;  the  .  fovidential  Care  of  that  gracious  being  who  con- 
dtirtcu  the  .ally  Scttlcfi  of  this  Country  to  cftablifH  a  fat'c  Rcticat 
from  tyranny  for  thcrofclvci  and  their  Poflcrity  in  America,  has 
again  wonderfully  interpofed  to  brine  to  l  ight  the  Plot  that  had 
been  laid  for  us  by  our  rbaliclotH  Rod  TnfiJibus  EOemlci. 

Our  prefent  Goverdot  has  betri  exertihg  himfelf  (as  thfc  hohgrable- 
Houle  of  A  (Terribly  have  eXprdTcd  themfelvej  in  their  late  Rcfolves). 
“  by  his  fecret  confidential  Correlpondence,  to  introduce  Meafure* 

“  definitive  of  our  confiiiutidnalUberty.  while  he  ha*  practiced  every 
*'  mchod  droong  the  People  of  thil  Province,  to  fix  in  their  Mind* 

44  an  exalted  Opinion  of  bit  eft  Aff.tiort  for  tbcm,  and  hic^ 
“  uni-emitted  Endeivours  to  promote  their  beft  intereft  at  the  Court 
*'  °f  Great- Britain."  This  will  abundantly  appear  by  the  Letter* 
and  Rcfolves  which  We  herewith  tranfmit  to  you  ;  the  feriousPeru&l 
of  which  sfrill  Ihew  you  your  prefent  rooft  dangerops  Situation. 
This  Period  calls  for  the  ftriteft  Concurrence  in  Sentiment  and 
Aflion  of  every  individual  of  this  Province,  and  i»c  may  add,  of 
this  Continent ;  all  private  Views  (hould  be  annihilated,  and 
the  Good  of  the  Whole  (hould  be  the  Angle  Objeft  of  ourPorfoit— 

“  By  Uniting  wc  Ihnd,”  and  (hall  be  able  to  defeat  the  Invader! 
abd  Violaters  of  our  Rights. 

toe  are, 

Tour  FrmJi  anJ  bumbU  Servant t, 

Signed  by  iJIrefUon  of  die  Cjjnmitte,  for  Corrcfpocdtncs  b  Btfcd, 

}ToionCUrl 

TotU  Wtfci  ./  ibfc  hwvJMj 

f  l'y'rld  to  lit  Comm, I"  of  Corttfpo^nc,  for  jov  Town, 

V  /Of  a  Commute  it  cbo/tm,  otberui/i  to  tbt  GcmtUmtn  tbt 
Stleamtn,  to  be  oemmumtaled  to  the  Town. 


154  From  the  Circular  Letter.  June  22,  1773, 
addressed  to  the  town  committees,  in  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society 


155  From  a  tacsimile  of  the  original  handbill 
ol  the  New  York  Committee.  May  16,  1774, 
in  the  Bancker  Collection  Catalogue,  1898, 
courtesy  of  Stan.  V.  Henkels 


colony  was  the  cause  of  all,  and 
that  through  union  alone  could 
rights  be  maintained.  At  last, 
in  Boston  town  meeting,  he  found  occasion  to  set  lip  machinery  tc 
achieve  his  end.  On  his  motion  there  was  appointed  a  Committee  of' 
Correspondence  of  twenty-one  members,  to  exchange  opinions  and  in¬ 
formation  with  other  towns.  “God  grant,”  he  cried,  “that  the  love  of 
liberty,  and  a  zeal  to  support  it,  may  enkindle  in  every  town.”  The 
response  was  pleasing.  Soon  Adams  was  leading  an  unofficial  but 
authoritative  colonial  organization.  Though  Hutchinson  might  refuse 
to  call  the  Assembly,  unified  counsel  was  now  again  possible  and  even; 
present. 

OTHER  COLONIES  FOLLOW  BOSTON’S  LEAD 
When  Virginia,  spurred  by  the  GaspS  affair,  and  under  the  leadership  of 
Patrick  Henry,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Dabney  Carr  and  Richard  Henry 
Lee,  created  in  March,  1773,  a  standing  Committee  of  Correspondence 
to  communicate  with  the  other  colonies,  Adams’  hopes  were  realized. 
By  July  Committees  were  operating  in  six  colonies;  and  gradually 
others  came  into  existence.  Through  them  public  opinion  was  focused, 
and  by  them  political  union  was  foreshadowed. 


THE  EVE  OF  THE  REVOLUTION 
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ROYAL  CONCESSION  TO  EAST  INDIA 
COMPANY  THREATENS  AMERICAN 
COMMERCE 

The  fires  of  discontent  soon  received  fresh  fuel  from  Eng¬ 
land.  In  1773  the  East  India  Company,  financially  em¬ 
barrassed,  appealed  to  the  Government  for  aid.  This  the 
King  granted.  The  company  was  allowed  to  carry  tea  to 
America  free  of  the  usual  duties  charged  for  transshipment 
in  England.  Further,  it  might  establish  in  the  colonies 
stores  for  selling  its  goods.  The  Americans  therefore 
could  buy  their  tea  more  cheaply  than  the  English;  while 
the  obstinate  boycotting  American  merchant  would  face 
the  cutthroat  competition  of  a  monopolistic  trading  cor¬ 
poration.  The  resentment  of  colonial  merchants  was  that 
of  men  whose  whole  economic  position  was  threatened. 
Their  thoughts  were,  a  few  years  later,  mirrored  by  Tom 
Paine,  the  ever-ready  pamphleteer,  who  was  always  pre¬ 
pared  to  write  on  any  burning  aspect  of  the  political  or 
economic  life  of  the  hour.  “  When  rights  are  secure, 
property  is  secure  in  consequence.  But  when  property 
is  made  a  pretence  for  unequal  or  exclusive  rights,  it 
weakens  the  right  to  hold  the  property,  and  provokes 
indignation  and  tumult;  for  it  is  unnatural  to  believe 
that  property  can  be  secure  under  the  guarantee  of  a 
society  injured  in  its  rights  by  the  influence  of  that 
property.” 


A  RICH  BOSTON  MERCHANT  LEADS 
THE  RADICALS 

The  East  India  Company,  however,  proceeded  to 
send  out  ships  laden  with  tea,  destined  for  various 
ports.  Their  coming  was  known;  everywhere  prep¬ 
arations  were  made.  Most  spectacular  were  the 
events  in  Boston  Here  as  elsewhere  the  new 
measure  brought  into  alliance  the  radical  leaders, 
such  as  Samuel  Adams,  with  the  more  substantial 
citizens,  as  William  Phillips,  John  Rowe  and  John 
Hancock.  The  latter  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
figures  of  the  Revolution.  He  was  a  prominent 
merchant  of  Boston,  of  liberal,  indeed,  of  exceed¬ 
ingly  charitable,  bent.  He  had  amassed  a  great 
fortune,  being  the  owner  of  more  property  in  Boston 
than  any  other  individual.  His  determined  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  impositions  of  the  English  Government, 
his  courage  in  defying  the  excise  officers  by  smug¬ 
gling  through  wines  from  the  Indies,  his  whole¬ 
hearted  generosity  toward  those  who  suffered  from 
the  cessation  of  business,  endeared  him  to  the 
people  of  Massachusetts.  Hancock  was  the  first 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  the 
first  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu¬ 
setts. 


ASSOCIATION 

O  F 

THE  SONS  OF  LIBERTY, 

O  F 

N  E  W  -  Y  O  R  K. 

IT  ii  eflentla)  flj  the  Freedom  and  Security  ot  a  Free  People,  that  do  Tua  be  impofed  opoo  them  bot 
by  their  own  Coo fent.  or  tbeir  Reprcfemxivea.  For  “  whit  Property  hare  they,  in  that,  which 
another  may,  by  Right,  take  wbvn  be  pleafes,  to  himfelf  f"  The  Former  it  the  undoubted  Birth¬ 
right  of  Englijbmeh,  to  fecure  which,  the,  expended  Milllont,  and  (acrificed  th#  Liveaof  Tboufaada. 

And  yet,  totbe  A(loniQimen»  of  all  the  World,  and  the  Grief  of  America,  the  Common*  of  Great- 
Unlain,  after  the  Repeal  of  the  memorable  and  det edible  Stamp  A/1,  rea (Turned  the  Power  of  impoling  Tun 
on  the  American  Colonies,  and  inhding  on  it,  at  a  oecdtary  Badge  of  Parliamentary  Supremacy,  pafled  a  Bill, 
in  the  fcTcnth  Year  of  hu  prefent  Majedy’t  Reign,  impdflng  Duties  on  all  Glafi,  Paioten  Colours,  Paper, 
and  Ten,  that  Ihould  after  the  10th  of  November,  17*7,  6e  “  imported  from  Great- Britain,  into  aof  Co¬ 
lony  or  Plantation  in  America.”  Thii  Bill,  after  the  Concurrence  of  the  Lordi,  obtained  the  Royal  Adeau 
A  oil  thus,  they,  who  frben  Time  immemorial,  hire  eiercifed  the  Right  of  giving  to,  or  withholding  from 
the  Crown,  their  Aida  and  Subfid  ict,  according  tp  their  nun  fret  Will  and  Plca/ure,  (ignited  by  their  Hrpre- 
feotatives  in  Parliament,  do,  by  the  Aft  in  Quefliou,  deny  da,  their  Brethren  in  America,  the  Enjoymeot  of  th* 
fame  Right.  As  this  Denial,  and  the  Execution  of  that  Aft,  involves  our  Slavery,  and  would  tip  the 
Foundation  of  our  Freedom,  whereby  we  (hould  become  Slave*  to  our  Brethren  and  Fellow  Subject,  bor#  to 
no  greater  Stock  of  Freedom  than  the  Americans  ,  the  Merchants  and  inhabitants  of  this  Gty,  in  Conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  Merchants  and  Inhabitants  of  the  ancient  American  Colonies,  entered  into  an  Agreement  to 
decline  |  Part  of  their  Commerce  with  Grtal-Bntoin,  until  the  abovementioned  Aft  (hould  be  totally  re¬ 
pealed.'*  This  Agreement  operated  fo  powerfully  to  the  Difadvantage  of  the  Manufafturers  of  England, 
that  cnany  of  them  were  unemployed.  To  appeafe  tbeir  Clamours,  and  to  provide  the  Snbfiltence  f#r  them, 
which  the  Non-  Importation  Agreement  bad  deprived  them  of,  the  Parliament  ia  1770,  repealed  fo  modi  of 
the  Revenue  Aft  as  impoled  a  Duty  on  Glafi,  Painters  Colours,  and  Paper,  and  left  the  Duty  00  Taa,  as  a 
7 ‘'ft  °f  lb*  Parliamentary  Right  to  Tax  us.  The  Merchants  of  the  Cities  of  New  Tori  and  Philadelphia,  hav¬ 
ing  (triftly  adhered  to  the  Agreement,  fo  far  as  it  related  to  the  Importation  of  Articles  fubjeft  to  an  Ame¬ 
rican  Duty  ;  have  convinced  the  Miniftry,  that  fome  other  Mcafure  mod  be  adopted,  to  execute  Parliamesvarr 
Supremacy,  over  this  Country  ;  and  to  remove  the  Diflrefs  brought  on  the  Ea/I  India  Company,  by  the  ill 
Policy  of  that  Aft.  Accordingly,  to  iocreafe  the  Temptation,  to  the  Shippers  of  Tea  from  EneLsnd,  an  Aft 
•of  Parliament  patted  the  lad  Scttioo,  which  gives  the  whole  Duty  00  Tea,  the  Company  were  lubjeft  to  pay, 
upon  thr  Importation  of  it  into  England,  to  the  Pjrchafers,  and  Exporter*;  and  whan  the  Company  have 
Ten  Millions  of  Pounds  of  Tea.  in  their  Watchou.ca,  cidufrve  of  the  Quantity  they  may  wast  to  (hip.  they 
are  allowed  to  export  Tea,  difeharged  from  the  Payment  of  that  Duty,  with  which  they  were,  before  charge¬ 
able.  In  Hopes  of  Aid  in  the  Execution  of  this  Projeft,  by  the  Influence  of  the  Owners  of  the  Ameriea m 
Ships,  Application  was  made,  by  the  Company,  to  the  Captains  of  thofe  Ships,  to  take  the  Tea  on  Freight  / 
but  they  virtuoufly  rejefted  it.  Still  determined  on  ihe  Scheme,  they  have  chartered  Ship*  to  bring  over 
the  Tea  to  this  Country,  which  may  he  hourly  expefted,  to  make  an  important  Trial  of  oar  Virtue.  If  they 
fuccccd  in  the  Sale  of  that  Tea,  we  (hall  have  bo  Property  that  we  on  call  our  own.  and  then  we  may  bd 

adieu  to  American  Liberty. - Therefore,  to  prevent  a  Calamity,  which,  of  all  others,  is  the  moft  to  be 

dreaded,— Slavery,  and  its  terrible  Concomitants,— ^ V/c  the  Subscribers.  being  influenced  from  a  Regard  to 
Liberty,  and  difpofed  toufe  all  lawful  Endeavours,  in  our  Power,  to  defeat  the  pernicious  Projcft,  and  to  tranA 
mit  to  our  Pofterity,  thofe  Bleihngs  of  Freedom,  which  our  Ancellors  have  handed  down  to  us;  and  to  contri¬ 
bute  to'  the  Support  of  the  Common  Liberties' of  America,  which  are  io  danger  to  be  fubverted,  DO,  for 
thofe  important  Purpofes,  agree  (q  aflociate  together,  under  the  Name  and  Stile  of  the  SONS  ot  LIBERTY. 
of  NEW  YORK,  and  engage  our  Honour,  to  and  with  each  other,  faithfully  to  obferve  and  perform  th# 
following  RESOLUTIONS,  Via, 

ill.  HtsoLvtD,  That  whoever  (hall  aid,  or  abet,  or  in  any  Manner  aflift,  in  the  Introdoftioo  of  Tea,  from 
any  Place  whatfoever,  into  this  Colony,  while  it  is  fubjeft  by  a  Britijb  Aft  of  Parliament,  to  the  Payment  of  a 
Duty,  for  the  Purpofe  of  sailing  a  Revenue  in  America,  he  (hill  be  deemed,  an  Enemy  to  the  Liberties  0 1 

ad.  Rtioivro,  That  whoever  (hall  be  aidiog,  or  aflifliog,  ia  the  Landing,  or  caning  of  Cucb  Tea,  from 
any  Ship,  or  Veffel,  or  (hall  hire  any  Houle,  Storehoufe,  or  Cellar,  or  any  Place  whatfoever,  to  depoflt  the 
Tea,  fnbjeft  to  a  Duty  as  aforefaid,  be  (hall  be  deemed,  an  Enemy  to  the  Libertica  of  America. 

3d.  RtsoLVED,  That  whoever  (hall  fell,  or  buy,  or  in  any  Manner  contribute  to  the  Sale,  or  Purchase  of 
Tea,  fubjeft  to  a  Duty  as  aforefaid,  or  (hall  aid,  or  abet,  io  traofportiog  fuch  Tea,  by  Lind,  or  Water,  from 
(liic  City,  until  the  7th.  Geo.  111.  Chap.  46,  commooly  called  the  Revenue  Aft,  (hall  be  totally,  and  dearly 
repealed,  he  (hall  be  deemed,  an  Enemy  to  the  Liberties  of  America. 

4th.  Resolved,  That  whether  the  DuticsoaTca,  impofed  by  this  Aft,  be  paid  in  Great  Britain,  or  ia 
America,  our  Liberties  arc  equally  attested. 

jth.  Hssolved.  That  whoever  (hall  tranfgrefs  any  of  tbefc  ReCoIutious,  we  will  not  deal  with,  or  employ, 
or  have  any  Conneftion  with  him. 

NEW-YORKi  November  ap,  1773.  _  _ _ 

156  From  a  broadside  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  New  York, 
Nov.  29,  1773,  protesting  against  the  tea  duty,  in  the  New  York 
Historical  Society 
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BOSTON  PLANS  TO  PREVENT  THE  LANDING  OP  TEA 
The  first  effort  in  Boston  was  to  secure  the  resignation  of  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  agents,  two  of  whom  were  sons  of  the  Governor.  Success 
in  this,  however,  was  not  attained.  On  November  28,  the  first  of  the 
tea-ships,  the  Dartmouth,  appeared  in  the  harbor.  Two  others 
followed  shortly.  Every  exertion  was  now  made  to  have  the  tea  sent 
back  in  the  ships  that  had  brought  it. 


BOSTON,  December  2,  1773* 

WHEREAS  it  hat  been  reported  that  a  Permit  will  be  given  by 
the  Coftom-Houfc  for  Landing  the  Tea  now  on  Board  a  Veffel 
laying  in  this  Harbour,  commanded  by  Capt.  Hall  .  THIS  it 
to  Remind  the  Publick,  That  it  wat  folemnly  voted  by  the 
Body  of  the  People  of  thit  and  the  neighbouring  Townt  affcmblcd  at  the 
Old-South'  Meeting-Houfe  on  Tuefday  the  3<*h  Day'  of  November,  that 
the  faid  Tea  never  fliould  be  landed  in  this  Province,  or  pay  one  Farthing 
of  Duty  :  And  m  the  aiding  or  affirting  in  procuring  or  granting  any 
fuch  Permit  for  landing  the  laid  Tea  or  any  other  Tea  fo  circucn (lanced, 
or  io  offering  any  Permit  when  obtained  to  the  Mailer  or  Commander  of 
the  laid  Ship,- or  any  other  Ship  in  the  lame  Situation,  mull  betray  an 
inhuman  Thirl!  for  Blood,  and  will  alfo  in  a  great  Mcafurc  accelerate  Coo- 
fuGon  and  Civil  War :  Thit  it  to  adore  fuch  public  Enemiet  of  thit  Coun¬ 
try, that  they  will  be  confidcred  and  treated  u  Wretchet  unworthy  to  live» 
and  will  be  maJe  the  firll  Viflimi  of  our  jull  Rcfenrmcot. 

Tbc  PEOPLE. 

N.  B.  Captain  Bruce  it  arrived  laden  with  the  fame  detedable  Commo¬ 
dity  ;  and  Vu  peremptorily  demanded  of  him,  and  all  concerned,  that 
they  comply  with  tha  lame  RcqmGuoni. 


159  From  a  Boston  handbill,  Dec.  2,  1773,  in  the 

Massachusetts  Historical  Society 

WARNINGS  AGAINST  GIVING  AID  TO  THE  TEA-SHIP 
Simultaneously  precautions  were  taken  against  the  landing  of  the 
cargo.  This  made  the  situation  virtually  impossible  for  the  ships. 
The  collector  of  the  port  declined  to  issue  clearance  papers  till  all 
dutiable  goods  had  been  discharged;  the  townspeople  stood  ready  to 
oppose  unloading  of  the  tea.  Governor  Hutchinson  meanwhile  had 
taken  measures  to  prevent  the 
departure  of  the  vessels  past 
Castle  William.  The  law  pro¬ 
vided  that  should  duties  not  be 
paid  after  twenty  days,  the 
vessel  and  its  cargo  were  liable 
to  seizure  for  non-payment. 

The  date  of  expiration  was  the 
16th  of  December.  As  the 
day  approached,  Hutchinson 
glimpsed  victory  over  his 
townsmen. 


A  MEETING  OF  PROTEST  ENDS  WITH  A  WAR  WHOOP 
On  the  16th,  a  vast  concourse  flocked  to  that  accustomed  rendezvous 
of  the  patriot.  Old  South  Church.  Here,  with  noteworthy  patience 
and  order,  final  efforts  were  made  to  solve  the  problem.  By  evening 
failure  was  apparent.  Then  rose  Sam  Adams,  saying:  “This  meeting 
can  do  nothing  more  to  save  the  country.”  As  though  this  were  a  pre¬ 
arranged  signal,  an  Indian  war  whoop  at  once  sounded  without. 
This  was  caught  up  by  the  crowd.  The  moderator  adjourned  the 
meeting,  amid  tremendous  shouting  and  cheering. 


160  The  Old  South  Meetinghouse,  from  a 
photograph  by  The  Halliday  Historic  Photo¬ 
graph  Co. 


Whereat  a  Number  of  Mer  :hentj  io  thi/Provineo 
have  inadvertently  imparled  Tea  from  Great  Bri * 
teem,  nabUe  it  it  fubjeft  to  the  Payment  of  a  Duty 
impefed  upon  it  by  an  ACl  of  the  3ritifh  Parliament 
far  the  Purpefe  of  raiftng  a  Revenue  in  America, 
and  appropriating  the  fame  without  the  Confcnt  of 
thofe  oube  are  required  it  pay  it  : 

RESOLVED,  That  io  thu»  importing  faidT ea, 
they  have  julllj  incurr’d  the  Diipleafure  of  our 
Brethren  io  the  other  Coloniet. 

And  Re/otved  further.  That  if  any  Perfon  or 
Perfon*  (hall  hereafter  import  Tea  from  Great- 
Britain,  or  if  aoy  Mailer  or  Maltcreof  any  Veflil 
or  Veffels  io  Great-Britain-  (hall  take  the  fame  on 
Board1  to  he  imported  to  thie  Place,  until  I  be  faid 
unrighteous  A3  (hall  be  repeal’d,  he  or  they  (hall 
be  deem’d  by  this  Body,  anEneroy  to  hisCountry  ; 
and  wc  will  prevent  the  Landing  and  Sale  of  the 
Dune,  ood  the  Payment  of  any  Duty  thereon. 
And  we  will  effeft  the  Return  thereof  te  the  Place 
from  whence  it  (hall  come, 

RESOLVED,  That  the  foregoing  Vote  bo 

f rioted  and  teat  to  England,  and  all  the  8ea- 
ortj  in  tbit  Province. 

Upon- a' Motion  made.  Voted,  That  fair  Copies 
be  taken  of  the  whole  Proceeding!  of  this  Meet¬ 
ing.  and  tranfmitted  toNew  York  ^Philadelphia, 
And  that  Mr.  SAMUEL  ADAMS, 

Hon.  JOHN  HANCOCK,  Efq; 
WILLIAM  PHILLIPS,  E % 
JOHN  ROWE.  Elq; 
JONATHAN  WILLIAMS. Elq 
Be  a  Committee  to  tranfinit  the  fame. 

Voted,  That  it  i«  the  Determination  of  ibis 
Body,  to  carry  their  Votes  and  Resolutions  into 
Execution,  at  the  Rifqne  of  their  Llrts  and  Pro-' 
petty. 

Voted,  That  tbeCommittee  of  Correfpondence 
for  this  Tovto,  be  defired  to  take  Cere  that  every 
other  Veflef  withTea  that  arrives  in  thislfarbour, 
have  a  proper  Watch  appointed  for  her  - —  Alfo 
Voted,  That  thofe  Perfons  who  are  defirous  of 
making  a  Part  of  thefe  Nightly  Watches,  be  de¬ 
fired  to  give  in  their  Names  at  MeffieUrs  Edes  and 
Gift's  Printing-Office. 

Voted,  That  our  Brethren  hr  the  Country  be 
defired  to  afford  their  A  Hill  --.nee  upon  the  firll 
Notice  given  ;  efpecially  if  fuch  Not'cf  be  given 
upon  the  Arrival  of  Captain  Loritg,  in  Mtflieurl 
Clarkes’  Brigantine. 

Voted,  That  thofe  of  thit  Body  who  brlpng  to 
theTownof  Boflondo  return  theirThiqkxto  their 
Brethren  who  have  come  frorn. the  neighbouring 
Towns,  for  tbeirConntenance  and  Union  with  this 
Body  in  thit  Exigence  of  our  Affairs. 

VOTED,  That  the  Thanki  e/  thisMeeiing  be 
given  to  Jovatha*  Williams,  Efqi  far  his 
good  ferrices  as  Moderator. 

VOTED,  That  this  Meeting  be  Diflolved  — 
And  it  Was  accordingly  DilTol  ved. 


158  Resolutions  of  n  Boston  Town  Meeting  to 
prevent  the  “Landing  and  Sale  of  Tea,"  from  a 
broadside,  Dec.  1,  1773,  In  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society 


“INDIANS”  STAGE  THE 
BOSTON  TEA  PARTY 


THE  EVE  OF  THE  REVOLUTION 
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The  throng  then  proceeded  to 
the  foot  of  Purchase  Street. 

There,  off  Griffin’s  Wharf,  were 
moored  the  three  tea-ships. 

Aboard  these  went  the  “  Indian  ” 
party  which,  in  point  of  fact,  had 
been  making  careful  prepara¬ 
tions  through  the  day.  Quietly 
and  systematically,  before  a 
silent  but  eager  gathering,  every 
bit  of  tea  was  destroyed.  No 
other  property  was  damaged,  no 
person  harmed.  “The  whole,” 

Hutchinson  confessed,  “was 
done  with  very  little  tumult.” 

Nevertheless  it  was  an  overt  and 
premeditated  act  of  violence, 
weakening  the  colonial  cause 
among  liberal  Englishmen  who  were  friends  of  America  and 
diminishing  the  chances  for  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties. 

BOSTONIANS  EXULT  OVER  THEIR  DEFIANCE 
Great  was  the  rejoicing.  “You  cannot  imagine,”  wrote  Samuel 
Adams,  “the  height  of  joy  that  sparkles  in  the  eyes  and  ani¬ 
mates  the  countenances  as  well  as  the  hearts  of  all  we  meet.” 
From  outside  Massachusetts  came  echoes.  In  New  York 
crowds  “highly  extolled  the  Bostonians”;  in  Philadelphia  bells 
announced  “the  most  perfect  approbation.”  “  The  TEA  is  sunk 
in  spite  of  all  our  foes,”  said  a  contemporary  broadside.  “A 
NOBLE  SIGHT — to  see  the  accursed  TEA  mingled  with  MUD 

■ —  and  ever  for  to 
be.”  Withal,  there 
was  an  undercurrent 
of  concern  and  of 
courage.  One  par¬ 
ticipant  epitomized 
this  as  follows: 
“We  do  console  our¬ 
selves  that  we  have 
acted  constitution¬ 
ally” 


From  the  Chronicles  of  America  motion  picture  The  Eve  of  the  Revolution 


DELAWARE 

PILOTS. 

TM  E  RmuiI  we  h»ve  fb*your  CWxdan,  »nd.  our  Defire  to  promote ‘your 
future  fVece  and  Safety,  aie  the  Ooejfion  of  ftn*  Third  Addrefi  to  you. 

Iff  our  (econd  Letter  we  »ecjuAJ»t*d you,  the*  the  T«*  Ship  war  a  Three 
Decker  i  We  are  now  informed  by  px>d  Authority,  (he  it  not  a  Three  Decker,  hut 
an  tU  Had  Sng,  u tkaU  a  Head  or  any  OmammO. 

Thi  Ctfitau*  II  i  (kart  /iff  Fellow,  and  a.  little  aiflinata  withal — So  much  (he  worfe 
for  him.  — For,  fb  lure  aa  he  ndaa  ru/ty.  Wo  (hail  heave  him  Keel  out,  and  (ee  that 
bit  Bottom  be  well  fired.  Arrubb'd  and  paid.*—  Hit  Upper-Work*  too.  will  have  an. 
Overhawlinf- — and  aa  it  b  faid.  he  ha*  a  good  deal  of  Quid  Wark  about  him.  .Wo 
will  Ukc  particular  C are  that  (uch  Part  of  him  urv4*rgae»  a  thorough  Rummaging 

Wa  have  a  flail  wajo  AaaaunL  of  ku  Owewr  ,t-  fer  it  u  faid,  the  Ship  PollT  we* 
bought  by  him  on  Pu rooCa,  to  make  a  Penny  of  u*  •,  and  (hat  ka  and  Captain  Ayw 
were  well  adviled.of  the  Bi/que  they  would  run,  in  thuj  daring  to  in luh.  and  abuft 
W. 

Caataw  Ayrw  wit  here  m  (he  Time  of  the  Sump  ML  and  ought  to  have  known 
our  People  better,  than  to  have  expelled  we  would  be  fo  mean  aa  to  fuffieT  hi*  r*£m/ 
T  E  A  to  be  fuamcPd  down  our  Throata,  with  the  /ViVawvWk  Ddf  mixed  with  U- 

Wa  know  him  well  and  have  calculated  to  a  GUI  and  a  Feather,  how  much  il 
will  require  to  fit  him  for  as  Amerw*  ExkMtiam  And  we  hope,  not  one  of  tout 
Body  will  behave  (o  iQ,  a*  »o  oblige  u»  to  dip  him  is  the  Cart  ilcmg  Side  of  (he 


W«  mod  repeat.  Out  the  S  H  1  T  POLLYlitndf  UadSkip.  of  about  Two 
Hundred  and  Fifty  Ton*  butthenC  wiekaul  a  Head,  andveitAeut  Oraamwmta— -and,  that 

CAPTAIN  A  Y  ft  E  S  ta  a  thd  Amkg  FtOaw. - Aa  fuoh.  Tak*  Cai»  to 

evoto  THEM. 

fait  Ok*  faiatoa, 

Tffi  COMMITTEE  »oa  TARRING  ann  FEATHERING 


Monday  Morning,  December  jy,  1773. 

THE  TEASH1P  being  arrived,  every  Inhabitant,  who  wilhffe 
to  prrferve  ihe  Liberty  of  America,  ia  defirrd.te  meet  at  the 
StiTi  Hovia.  Thia  Morning,  pnciftly  at  TEN  oTTlook.  to  »d- 
rile  what  ia  bed.  to  be  done  on  (hit  alarming  Ctifia. _ 


E  A, 

DESTROYED  BY  INDIANS. 

iVh 


YE  GLOR,OUS  SONS  OF  FREEDOM,  brave  and  bold. 

That  hi*  flood  forth-— fair  LIBERTY  to  hold  i 
Though  you  were  INDIANS,  come  from  diflant  (hotel. 
Like  MEN  you  a&cd— not  like  favage  Moors. 

CHORUS. 

Be/I onian  1  SDNS  keep  up  your  Courage  good. 

Or  D'ye,  like  Martyr!,  in  fair  Free-born  Blood. 

0>ir  LIBERTY,  and  LIFE  i*  now  invaded, 

•And  FREEDOM'S  brighten  Charms  are  darkly  (haded  t 
But.  we  will  STAND- --and  think  it  noble  mirth. 

To  DART  the  man  that  dare  opprefs  the  Earth. 

Boflonian  1  SONS  keep  op  your  ^Courage  good. 

Or  Dye,  like  Martjri,  tn  fair  Free-born  Blood. 

How  grand  the  Scene  ! - ( No  Tyrant  (hall  oppofc ) 

Tihe  TEA  is  funk  in  (pite  of  all  our  foes. 

A  NOBLE  SIGHT— to  fee  th1  accurfcd  TEA 
Mingled  with  MUD-— and  ever  for  to  be  t 
For  KING  and  PRINCE  (hill  know  that  we  are  FREE. 
Bo/lonians  SONS  keep  up  your  Courage  good. 

Or  Dye,  like  Martyr  1,  in  fair  Free- born  Blood, 

Mull  Wc  be  dill—-  and  live  on  Blood-bought  Ground, 

And  not  oppofe  the  Tyrant*  curled  /bund  ? 

We  Scorn  the  thought-  our  view*  are  well  refin'd 
We  Scorn  thofc  flavilh  (hackle*  of  the  Mind. 

“  We’ve  Souls  that  were  not  made  to  be  confin'd." 
Boflonian  e  SONS  keep  (oV  your  Courage  good. 

Or  Dye,  like  Martyr  1,  in  fair  f  reef  born  Blood. 

Could  our  Fote-fathen  rile  from  their  cold  Graves, 

And  view  their  Land,  with  all  their  Children  SLAVES 
What  would  they  fay  I  how  would  their  Spirit*  rend. 
And,  Thunder-ftrucken,  to  their  Grave*  defeend. 

Bofloniffl /  SONS  keep  up  your  Courage  good. 

Or  Dye,  like  Martyrs ,  in  fair  Free-bory  Blood. 
Let  u*  with  heart*  of  fleet  now  Hand  the  to#. 

Throjjr  off  all  dfskfome  wap,  ,  nor /wear  a  Mask. 

Oh  I  may  our  noble  Zeal  fupport  our  frame. 

And  brand  all  T yrant*  with  etetnal  SHAME. 

Boflamad*a  ISONS  keep  up  your  Courage  good, 
j4nd  Jink  all  Tyrant,  it  the!r'  QUIL/jD'  BLOOD. 
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From  a  broadside,  1773,  in  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society 


163  From  a  broadside  in  the  Historical  Society 
ot  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia 

VIII— 6 


PHILADELPHIA  REBUFFS  ITS  TEA-SHIP 
The  tea-ship  met  short  shrift  wherever  it  appeared.  At  Phila¬ 
delphia  precautions  had  early  been  taken  to  forestall  any  attempt 
to  land  the  cargo.  On  Christmas  Day  came  news  that  the  ship 
Polly,  was  off  Chester,  down  the  river.  Five  thousand  in  town 
meeting  then  counseled  together.  At  their  persuasion  the 
Company  agent  resigned  his  office,  and  the  captain  agreed  to 
sail  back  to  London  the  very  next  day.  No  whiff  of  tea  reached 
land;  and  again  the  colonists  exulted  in  their  strength  to  oppose 
the  pretentions  of  a  willful  Government. 
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THE  COLONIES  BEGIN 
COOPERATIVE  RESISTANCE 
The  tea  parties  illustrated  the  effectiveness 
of  the  control  exercised  by  a  de  facto  govern¬ 
ment.  That  machinery,  fostered  by  Samuel 
Adams,  was  now  strengthened  under  the 
impetus  of  these  happenings.  For  instance, 
we  find  the  people  of  Newport  affirming  the 
principles  upon  which  colonial  resistance 
rested  and  stressing  the  desirability  of  united 
colonial  action  “for  the  preservation  of  the 
general  and  particular  rights  and  privileges 
of  North  America.”  It  is  no  longer  “Rhode 
Island”  or  “Massachusetts  Bay,”  but 
“North  America.”  In  March,  Adams  wrote 
to  Franklin,  now  the  agent  of  Massachusetts 
in  London:  “It  will  be  in  vain  for  any  to  ex¬ 
pect  that  the  people  of  this  country  will  now 
be  contented  with  a  partial  and  temporary 
relief;  or  that  they  will  be  amused  by  Court 
promises,  while  they  see  not  the  least  relaxa¬ 
tion  of  grievances.  By  means  of  a  brisk 
correspondence  among  the  several  towns  of 
this  Province,  they  have  wonderfully  ani¬ 
mated  and  enlightened  each  other.  They 
are  united  in  sentiment,  and  their  opposition 
to  unconstitutional  measures  of  Government 
is  become  systematical.  Colony  begins  to 
communicate  freely  with  colony.  There  is  a 
common  affection  among  them;  and  shortly 
the  whole  Continent  will  be  as  united  in  sentiment  and  in  measures  of  opposition  to  tyranny,  as  the  inhabitants 
of  this  province.”  Such  was  the  hope  of  the  radicals.  And  no  one  was  a  better  judge  than  Adams  him¬ 
self;  for  he  was  on  intimate  terms  with  all  classes  of  the  people,  from  the  denizens  of  the  taverns  to  the 
ministers  of  the  gospel. 


Colony  of  Rhode-Iiland,  8ec,' 

At  a  Town-Meeting  held  at  Newport,  the  12th 
Day  of  January,  1774,  HENRY  WARD,  Efq; 
Moderator. 


^KTTHHREAS  (he  Raft  India  Company.  notwithftxnd- 
W  10 1  th*  rcfolotioni  of  the  A  ittrxtu  dm  to  im¬ 
port  TEA  while  i(  febjeA  to  the  peymeot  of  • 

DUTY,  10  America,  bare  attempted  to  force  large  quan¬ 
tum*  thereof  taro  tome  of  oor  tiler  cofcmie*,  without 
their  coatee.  10  order  to  be  fold,  m  tkt*  conotry.ow  their 
•ccoont,  and  nfqae  :  And  where**  they  may  attempt  to 
Introduce  it  iaio  this  colony  We,  the  inhabitant  of 
tniatowa,  le  gajly  convened,  in  town-meeting,  do fin*- 
h  rt/thx, 

id.  That  Ahe  difpofal  of  their  own  property  a  the  in¬ 
herent  right  of  freemen  ;  that  there  can  be  no  property 
in  that  wluch  another  can,  of  right,  take  from  at,  with- 
0*1  onr  conhu  j  that  the  claim  of  Parliament  to  uz 
•dall h,  in  wthor  word*,  a  claim  of  right  to  levy  con- 
tribnti  os  oa.m  at  p*eafore. 

a-  Thu  tha  dory  impofed,  by  parliament,  upon  Tea, 
landed  in  America,  ii  a  tax  on  the  American*,  or  levy¬ 
ing  contribution*  on  them  without  their  confent. 

3.  That  the  exprefi  parpofe  for  which  the  tax  ia  le¬ 
vied  on  the  Amencant.  namely,  for  the  fupport  of  go¬ 
vernment.  admimfLation  of  jaflke,  and  defence  of 
hi*  Majrfiy’i  dominions,  in  America,  has  a  d  ire  iff 
tendency  to  reader  affemblie*  nfflefs  ;  and  to  introduce 
arbitrary  government  and  SLAVERY. 

4.  Thu  a  virtuous  and  Ready  opposition  to  thi*  mini- 
fteria]  plan  of  governing  America,  is  abfolately  necefftry 
to  prefervn  even  the  (hadow  of  Liberty  ;  and  u  a  doty 
Which  every  freeman  in  Americn  owes  to  hi*  country, 
to  himfelf,  and  (obis  poftrrity. 

c.  That  the  refoluiioni  lately  entered  into  by  the  Eat- 
India  Company,  to  fend  out  ibeirtea  io  America,  fob- 
j'  0  'o  the  payment  of  DUTIES,  on  its  being  landed 
here,  is  an  open  attempt  to  ioforcethis  minifterial  plan, 

3  a  violent  attack  upr>n  'he  liberties  of  America. 

•  That  It  i*  the  duty  of  every  American  to  oppofe 

art'mpU 

7.  Thu  »  boever  lhall,  direflly  or  'ndire&ly,  counte- 
nanre  this  attempt,  or  in  any  wife  aid,  or  abet,  in  un¬ 
loading.  receiving,  or  vending  the  tea  lent,  or  to  bo 


feat  out  by  the  Ecfl  India  Company,  or  by  any  other 
perfoa,  while  it  remains  fabjeA  to  the  payment  of  a 
duty  here.  11  an  enemy  to  his  country. 

I.  That  Col.  Joseph  Wanton,  jan.  Henry  Wnrl, 
John  Hawdlley,  John  Collins,  and  William  Elle>y» 
Efqeirea,  or  the  m sj  v  pan  of  them,  be  appointed  o 
committee  for  this  town,  to  cor  ef pond  with  nil  other 
com  mi  1  tees,  appointed  by  any  01  her  town*  in  this  colo¬ 
ny,  or  the  towns  in  any  of  the  other  color  irs  ;  which 
committee,  or  the  major  part  of  them ,  fh-ll,  open  in¬ 
formation  or  fnfpscion  of  any  tea  being  imported  into 
thi*  town,  fobjeA  to  a  doty,  immediately  wait  on  tha 
mailer  of  the  vefltl  who  lhall  bring  the  fame,  or  the  mer¬ 
chant  to  whom  it  fball  belong,  rvqoeftirg  that  it  may 
not  be  landed,  and  immediately  call  a  tow  a -meeting,  to 
•  tfraRdm  what  ftapv  to  take  j  and  that  laid  commit  eO 
laqnim  into  the  late  rife  of  tea,  and  aft  their  nt^ai  io-' 
florae*  to  bring  it  down  to  the  ufoai  price  a*  it  wan  at  a 
Ihon  time  pat.  , 

9.  RESOLVED,  That  th:s  meeting  will  heartily 
join  with,  and,  to  the  utmoft  of  our  power,  (bad  by  and 
fopport  our  After  colonics,  in  all  laadable  m  afarea,  for 
the  preservation  of  the  genral  and  particular  righi*  and 
privilege*  of  North  America. 

VOTED,  Thai  the  foregoing  REcOLVRS  be  pub- 
jithed  in  the  NEWPORT  MERCURY  ;  and  thu  tha 
cocn mi t tee  of  comfpondercr  tra*fmit  copie*  of  'hem  to 
the  ftveral  town*  in  ibis  colo  ty,  with  a  rrqoeft  to  them 
to  come  into  fimilar  refolodosa,  if  they  Hid.  dunk  pro¬ 
per.  A  true  copy  : 

Witncf* 

W y  CoDts  sscTon,  Town  Clerk- 
k  wa»  a'fo  voted.  «t  faid  mee  in.  ,  that  the  pria <er  of 
the  Newport  Me  cury,  (hnold  by  requtied  to  acquaint 
the  public,  in  his  next  paper,  that  t  e  parag  aph  infe»t- 
ed  I  all  Monday,  containing  an  i'limau^n,  t  at  leu  ra 
of  importance  to  the  liberties  of  A  meric  -  h -d  been  h- 
errted,  was  founded  a  poo  mtftake,  and  >bat  that  mane* 
hath  been  cleared  op,  entirely  to  the  GtisfaAiovt  oi  the 
town. 


Every  one  of  <he  above  VOTES  paflVd  without  a  fingle  di&afient,  except  that  to  ieqoi-e  mro  the  rift  of 

TEA.  agai  ft  which  there  were  bor  about  3  or  4  hands  op - Notwi  hftandine  ihew^athc  ws  Cttremety  cod, 

th-r*  nev»r  wi<  fo  foil  a  town  meeting  here,  as  the  above,  except  UmetiiDea  io  the  h'gbefl  ft'Ogvle  of  pa. tie*,  for  re- 
prefenurives.  Ac.  *  85  ^ 


166  Resolves  of  a  Newport,  R.  I.,  town  meeting,  Jan.  12,  1774,  urging  action 
against  the  tea  duty,  from  the  copy  in  the  New  York  Public  Library 


A 


A  BOSTON  MOB 
MALTREATS  A 
CUSTOMS  OFFICER 
The  events  of  December, 
1773,  had  aroused  a  zeal 
that  did  not  slowly  cool. 
On  New  Year’s  Eve  a 
half-chest  of  tea  was 
burned  on  the  Common. 
On  the  20th,  three  bar¬ 
rels  of  Bohea  suffered 
immolation  to  the  cause. 
On  the  25th,  John  Mal¬ 
colm,  a  customs  officer 
who  had  made  indiscreet 
remarks  concerning  Eng¬ 
lish  retribution,  was 
taken  from  his  house, 
tarred  and  feathered, 
and  paraded  through  the 
public  streets. 
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THE  PAGEANT  OF  AMERICA 


LONDON  MOCKS  COLONIAL 
VIOLENCE 

Poor  John  Malcolm  became  the  subject  of 
many  cartoons,  both  in  America  and  in  Eng¬ 
land.  This  one,  and  the  one  that  follows, 
pictures  the  state  of  public  feeling  in  the  home 
country.  It  portrays  the  treatment  meted  out 
to  the  unfortunate  exciseman  by  the  homespun 
ruffian-patriots  of  Massachusetts.  In  addition 
to  the  indignity  of  a  coat  of  tar  and  feathers, 
he  appears  to  have  been  forced  by  the  mob  to 
drink  of  the  obnoxious  tea.  In  the  background 
are  shown  the  customary  Liberty  Tree  and  the 
tea-ships,  ice-bound  in  the  harbor.  Many  such 
prints,  ridiculing  the  matters  at  issue  between 
the  Government  and  the  colonies,  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  London  just  prior  to  the  Revolution, 
for  this  was  preeminently  the  age  of  political 
satire,  both  in  text  and  picture,  and  the  English 
excelled  in  the  arts  of  irony  and  sarcasm.  So 
appreciated  was  the  “American  custom’’  at 
this  time,  that  a  “tarring  and  feathering”  scene 
was  introduced  into  a  popular  pantomime  at 
the  Theatre  Royal,  Covent  Garden,  and  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  features  of  the  performance. 


168  From  an  English  cartoon  Bostonians  Paying  the  Exciseman,  London, 
1774,  original  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  Washington 


REBELLION  IN  AMERICA  IS 
CLASSED  WITH  RADICALISM 
IN  ENGLAND 

The  title  of  a  companion  to  the  preced¬ 
ing  cartoon  was  evidently  suggested  by 
the  report  that  Malcolm  was  to  become  a 
King’s  pensioner.  (In  those  days,  “Maca- 
rony”  was  a  term  of  contempt  and  deri¬ 
sion.)  The  scaffold,  under  which  the 
Sons  of  Liberty  kept  Malcolm  for  many 
hours  on  a  winter’s  night,  is  here  shown  in 
place  of  the  Liberty  Tree.  The  number 
“45”  had  to  do  with  John  Wilkes,  at  that 
time  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  Some  years 
before,  the  forty-fifth  issue  of  his  political 
paper,  The  North  Briton  —  the  title  was 
a  travesty  on  Lord  Bute  —  got  him  into 
trouble  with  the  King.  Jailed,  Wilkes  at 
once  became  a  popular  idol,  and  repre¬ 
sented,  in  England,  the  opposition  to  royal 
prerogative  practised  in  America  by  the 
Sons  of  Liberty.  Thus  were  interwoven 
the  strands  of  rebellion  at  home  and  in  the 
colonies. 


169  "From  a  cartoon  A  New  Method  of  Macarony  Making ,  In  The  Boston  Port  Bill  as 
Pictured  by  a  Contemporary  London  Cartoonist,  1774,  by  R.  T.  H.  Halsev  Dublished 
by  the  Groller  Club,  New  York,  1904 
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171  From  a  British  caricature  Lord  N — h  in  a  Fix , 
in  possession  of  the  publishers 


THE  BRITISH  MINISTRY  CAN  SUGGEST 
NO  SOLUTION 

Lord  North  was  in  a  fix.  Though  he  was  intelligent  enough  to 
perceive  the  issue,  the  indecisiveness  he  often  showed  in  times  of 
crisis  again  displayed  itself.  For  a  situation  such  as  this  his 
natural  amiability  was  no  solvent.  America  was  touchy;  England 
was  indignant.  On  the  seventh  of  March,  1774,  Parliament 
listened  to  a  message  from  the  Crown  on  the  proceedings  in  Boston. 
“Nothing,”  said  North,  “can  be  done  to  reestablish  peace  without 
additional  powers  from  Parliament.”  Yet  he  submitted  no  plan 
of  action. 

LORD  NORTH  ADOPTS  A  POLICY  OF  PRESSURE 
But  strong  pressure  was  at  work  upon  him.  The  press  was 
vehemently  demanding  punishment.  The  King  was  using  every 
artifice  to  bolster  North’s  courage.  The  apparent  acquiescence 
of  America’s  friends  promised  an  easy  road.  So,  on  March  14, 
he  moved  (though,  says 


Burke,  with  noticeable  languor)  the  first  of  a  series  of  penal  measures, 
aimed  at  Boston.  This  was  the  Boston  Port  Bill.  Meeting  practi¬ 
cally  no  opposition,  it  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  31st.  Boston 
harbor  was,  after  June  first,  to  be  closed  to  all  commerce.  Marblehead 
was  to  become  the  port  of  entry,  Salem  the  seat  of  government.  This 
was  to  continue  until  the  East  India  Company  and  all  others  should 
be  indemnified  for  their  losses,  and  until  the  King  should  be  satisfied  that 
in  future  Boston  would  be  obedient.  It  became  known  that  the  army 
and  the  fleet  would  be  used  to  enforce  the  Act. 


(  I047  ) 


ANNO  DECIMO  QUARTO 

Georgiilll.  Regis. 


c  A  P.  XLV. 

An  Aft  for  the  better  regulating  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Province  of  the  MaJJacbufet' t  Bay, 
In  New  England. 

0 « E ®  0 ®  bp  fUtters  patent  oncer 
»be  <$ieat  %eal  of  England,  mace  in 
|  tbe  «T>lrt>  g»eac  of  tbe  Bflgn  of  Cbeit  ° 
)  late  epajemts  King  William  aoD  Cuieen 
1  Mary,  foj  witting,  rre&tng,  anc  tncnj« 

I  panning,  ttw  Central  Colant tfl,  Cent* 
to* tn,  cnb  Ciaflfl  of  La  no  tberctn  numtooec,  into  One 
t* it  Pnnrfna,  bp  tie  JOame  of  Their  Majcfties  Pro- 
viace  of  the  Majfacbufet' s  Bay,  in  New  England ,  tobetebp 

ft  toatf,  omotigfl  Otter  <£t>ln go,  ojDafnm  ano  eflatoliflizD. 
<Ttn  tie  ®ooemoi  of  tbe  ftio  Pjcotnct  IfcculD,  from 
rtencifonb,  be  appointee  anc  commtffionarrD  bp  £belr 
flgalelhrt,  Cbelr  l&eirt  anc  £>acetff(«f :  Jt  toaa,  boto* 
Coer,  grantee  anD  ojDatwD,  Cbat,  from  tbe  ®rplratiott 
of  tbe  Cenn  Coi  anc  Burlap  tab icfc  tbe  ®igbt  ano  dnentp 
Merton*  natnec.ln  tbe  CaiO  Letters  patent  mete  ap- 
poinret)  to  terbe  am  Counfdloj*  oj  0£B8ant»  to  ite 
tfobetnoj  of  tbe  (alD  JpioDtncc  foi  tbe  Cline  being,  tbe 
4  is  I  2  afojtCaio 


MORE  ROYAL  ACTS 
AIM  TO  REDUCE 
THE  COLONIES 
Four  more  Acts  of  similar 
tenor  followed  in  rapid  suc¬ 
cession.  One  provided  that 
where  a  person  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  was  accused  of  “nmrther 


Boreas. 


'/Vi*/ A.  A 


172 


From  a  cartoon  in  the  Oxford  Magazine , 
London,  Apr.  1774 


173  From  a  copy  of  the  Administration  of  Justice 

Act,  1774,  in  the  New  York  Public  Library 


or  other  capital  crime,”  and  officials  thought  a  fair  trial  in  the  courts 
unlikely,  the  case  could  be  transferred  to  a  court  in  another  colony 
or  to  one  in  England.  A  second  revived  the  law  of  1665  which 
permitted  the  quartering  of  troops;  and  General  Gage  succeeded 
Hutchinson  as  civil  Governor  of  Massachusetts.  Most  important 
was  the  Massachusetts  Government  Act  (No.  173).  In  violation  of 
her  royal  charter,  the  Council  of  Massachusetts  was  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Crown;  all  minor  executive  and  judicial  offices  were  to  be 
filled  by  appointment;  and  town  meetings  were  severely  restricted. 
The  Quebec  Act  organized  the  territory  acquired  in  1763  from 
France  into  the  Province  of  Quebec,  with  a  Government  centralized 
under  the  Crown.  The  Act  also  sanctioned  the  Catholic  religion  for 
this  large  domain,  many  portions  of  which  had  long  been  claimed 
by  Virginia,  New  York,  Connecticut,  and  Massachusetts.  This  Act, 
destined  to  become  the  corner  stone  of  the  relations  between  the 
French  and  English  in  Canada,  gave  grave  offence,  because  of 
some  of  its  provisions,  to  the  English  colonists  in  America. 
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TT 


SP  EE  C  H  of  the  Right  Honourable,  the  Ear!  of  CH  A  T- 
AM,  iri  the  Houfe  pf  Lords,  upon  reading  the  Amend- 
“nts  in  the  QUEBEC  BILL,  on  Friday,  the  17th  June. Ty 74, 
,  jether mth  his  Lordlhip s  SPEECH,  on  the  Jhird  Read! 

,  ing.  Jn  the- Houfe fc of  Lords,  of  the  BUI  for  Providing  with 
;  QuAkTERS,  the  Officers  and  Troops  in  America.- 


Most  Illvit*i***  Lott**, 

. ■  '  q  HE  an favourable  fate  Af  health, 

under  which  1  haw  long  labour¬ 
ed,  could  not  pr evem  me  from  , 
laying  befor*  tour  Lord  Ik  ip*  my 
thought?  Oft  the  IBlI  now  before 
^t»}  and  ©a  the  ia  gene- 

1*1. 


**  they  haw  avoided  tVu*  fyb)<-as  of  dif- 
4*  ptite,  end  have  laid  t  foundaiioa  f»r  rc- 
**  &*>v‘ng  foflae  caufc*  of  lotoxr  aJutria- 
"  tion.’V  ' 

Thi*,  my  Lord*,  wa«  the  tempered  the 
American*  ;  aod  woold  have  cominoad  fo,, 
had  it  net  been  interrupted  by  your  froU- 
kf*  endeavour*  to  tax  them  without  their 


If  we  take  a  »ranf«6M  Vl?Jr  of  thofe  mo-  „*onfentj  but  the  moment  they  perceived 
fire*  which  induced  thf  <|j|c«ftor*  of  our  your  jotenti^n '  tea*  req«wc»l  to  tax  them, 
IfeHow-fubje&t,  to 


>  leave  their 
Batrve  country  to  en<foi>*ter  the  innuroera 
ble  difficulties  of  the  unexplored  region*  of 
rite  weftero  world,  out*  aHoniffiment  at  the 
prefent  conduit  of  the9  deferpdani*  wifi  na 


through^thc  fide*  of  the  E ail  India  Compa¬ 
ny,  their  refcotment  got  Hr  afeendant  of 
their  duty,  and  hurried  them  into  action* 
contrary  to  all  law*  of  polity,  civilixaiion, 
and  humanity,  which,  in  tber  cooler  hour*, 


tnraUy  fubfide.  There  wax  no  earner  of  ^he^  would  hare  thought  on  with  horror  j 


the  world  ioto  which  mean!  their  free  and 
•nttt  pricing  turn  woold  not  fly,  with  ala¬ 
crity,  rather  than  fuboiit  to  the  fl  <viffi  apd 
tyrannical  principle*  which  prevailed,,  at 
that  period,  in  their  qativc  country.  Aud 
Hull  wc  wonder,  my  t^nrdx,  if  the  defeen- 
dant*  of  fuch  iOuftrkw*  chara'Aer*  Ipurn, 
With  contempt,'  the  land  of  Uoconftituti- 
wnal  power,  that  wowd’foatch  frem  them 
fuch  dear  bought  fiavilege*  ai  they  now 
*  won  tend  for  ?  Had  tjf*  B  w'tfb  coloniex  been 
jplaottd  by  4 ny. other  kingdom*  than  our 
ewa,  the  inhabitant*  would  have  carried 
"With  them  the  chalk*  of  ILvery,  and  the  fpirlt 
<Jf  defpmifaa  ;  btr  a*  ihe'jr  are,  they  ought 
to  be  lemembcred  a*  great  inftance*  to  in- 
fiiuA  the  world,  to  what  a  ftretch  of  liberty 

■■  Bjaakmd  wfH  wM • , 

•re  left  to  tbclree  exlrcife  of  ihemfelre*. 
And,  my  Lord*,  notwahftanding  tuy  inten¬ 
tion  to  give  my  hearty4<gatiye  to  the  quef- 
tion  now  beiore  you,  I  cannot  btlp  con- 
demoing,  in  the  ftvejtlk  panDer,  the  late 
turbulent  and  uow*rra|jtatMe  coudtiA  of  the 
American*  in  general,  andfhe  riot*  in  BoC 
ton,  in'  pa-rticalar.  JBot,  toy  Lord*,  the 
cr*od*  which  ha*  bera  gpr  foed  bring  them 
katk  to  a  &nie  of  thdr  dt^y  to  the  parent 
A  ate,  ha*  beyo  fo  diiaaftffically  Oppqlite  to 
the  fitn.dam«ntal  prtaqcpTc*  of  found  policy, 
that  individual*.  poffiu’d  of  common  un* 

•  derftanding,  moll  be  aftonilhed  at  fuch 
proceedings.  By  birthing  up  the  harbour 

•  of  Bofton,  yon  I  ave  involved  the  innocent 
Trader  in  the  fame  puni/Uo%ent  with  the 
guilty  Pr<  A  gate*  wb 
Chapdixe  ;  and  inftei 
concerted  effort  to  fecftitthc  Real  off -iiJm, 
joa  clap  a  naval  and  military  exunguiffier 
ever  their  harbour  j  and  psoiih  (he  fia  of  a 
few  Uwlef*  Raparaw^.ftaeLtheir  abettor*, 
»pon  the  whole  body  w  thtfnhabitant*. 

My  Lord*,  thi*  eojrotry  u  little  obliged 
to  the  Framer*  and  Promoter*  of  this  Tea 
tax  ;  the  American*  had,  almoft  forgot,  in 
their  excef*  of  gratitude  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Stamp  aA,  any  tafereft  bat  that  of  the 
Mother  Country  ;  there  fetn*d  an  eaayla- 
tkm  amoug  the  different  provinces,  who 
Jkoulcl  be  moll  dutilftland  forward  in  their 
txfH'tfi  ms  of  Ipyalry  |o  their  Royal  Bene* 
fador  ;  as  you"  will  readily  perceive  by  the 
following  extrad  of  a. letter  from  governor 
Bernard  to  a  noble  Lord  tb*a  in  office 
“  The  Houfe  of  Reprefentativks,  (fsy* 

•  •*  he)  Ircwn  the  time  opening  the  feffion 
“  to  this  day.  ha*  fh«wa  a  difpohtioa  to 
••  avow!  all  d«fputet  with  me  t  ever y  thieg 
**  lasyktg  pdfled  with  a*  much  good  humotr 
%.l»  t  emihideflre.  They  have  afled,  in 
#>.  a^i  Ihbgs,  W(th  tcc»per  and  otodcrauoa  ; 

•  •  + 

W  js  h 


for  I  ferioufly  believe,  the  deflroying  ol  the 
Tea  wa*  rnueik  more  the  t£c&  ot  defpair, 
tharyhat  of  deflgn. 

Bur^niy  Lords,  from  the  complexion  of 
the  whole  of  the  p'octedinj,*,  I  »tn  apt  to 
think,  th-*t  Admipiftration  ha*  purpofely 
irritated  them  into  thafe  late  violent  ak»  lor 
which  they  now  fo  fcVerdy  fmart ;  pur* 
pofely  tobe  reveOged  oa  them  lor  the  victo-' 
ry  they  fifained  by  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp* 
afl,  a  me  a  fore  to  which  they  fechsidgly  ac* 
quiefeed,  but  at  the  bottom^  they  were  rt* 
real  enemies.  For  what  other  motive  couid 
induce  xhem  to  drefi  Taxation,  that  lather 
of  Aupiican  fedition,  in  the  rpbes  ol  au  • 
£aft  India  dirc&or.  but  to  brt*>k  is  upon 
that  mutual  peace  and  harmony  which  then 
JCLhaaoils.  fabfifird  lt*tae+tn^h**n  ».nt  ih* 
Mother  country  i  My  Lor®,  I  am  an  Old 
.  man.  and  will  advife  the  noble  Lot  da  now 
in  office,  to  adopt  a  more  gentle  mode  of 
governing  ;  for  th<  day  is  uot  far 

dliant,  when  America  may  vie  wuh  xheie 
kingdom*,  not  only  in  arms,  but  in  aru 
alfo.  It  it  an  eftabliihed  faff*  th  u  the  prin¬ 
cipal  towns  i»  America  arc  learned  and  po¬ 
ll  e.  snd  underftand  the  cbnflUtt lion  ol  the 
Britifh  empire  as  wcU  a*  the  noble  Lords 
who  guide  thp  fpring*  ot  goveroment  ;  and 
conic qttentlyV  they  will  have  a  watch  » I 
eye  ov<»  their  libcriics,  to  p'evenr  the  i'eafl 
encroachment  of  an  Arbitrary  AdminiUra 
tion  oa  their  hereditary  right*  Apd  privt- 
T*grs. 

This  obfemirion  is  fo  recently  exempliflad 

U*fo«d',<wToiir'><n  *"  P«"Phl“  “ ‘'■,ch  J'pm 

of  w.kir,  »  w,U-  ,h'  P"‘  o*  ““  Amt..«wi  jtntltra.n*.  ih.i  I 
-  fhxll  take  the  liberty  ot. reading  to  yonr  Lord- 

lb  pi  his  tkftoght*  on  the  caiopetency  of  the 
Britifh  Parliament  total  America,  which  in 
«ny  opinion,  feu  that  interfiling  matter  in 
the  clearcft  point  of  view. 

**  The  high  court  of  FkfUament,  (fay* 

“  he)  is  the  Tupreroe  legiflaiive  power  over 
**  the  whole  empire;  «n  free  flat  s  the 
41  conflitution  is  fixed  ;  and  as  the  luprtme 
44  legifiattve  derive*  its  power) and  au  hority 
44  from  the  confutation,  it  caanot  overleap 
"  the  bound*  of  it,  wnhouf  dettrpyiog  u* 

**  own  foundation  ;  for  the  conliituiian 
*4  afemaim  and  limit*  both  fovereignty  and 
“  allegiance  s  And  therefore  hi*  Majefly** 

•*  American  fubjefl*.  who  acknowledge 
44  tkemfclve*  bound^y  the  tie*  of  allegiance, 

44  have  an  equitable  claim  to  the  full  enjoy 
44  ment  of  the  fundamental  rale*  ot  the 
44  Eoglifh  confutation  ;  thu*,  ’>  an  efleu 
44  tial  unalterable  right  in  natui  ,  ingrafted 


*  Dr.  Fuaklm'*  Bale  ol  the  o  owft  herwreo 
Great  Briuus  aod  Amvtau  tit,  iked  by  W. 
•*«flcy. 


44  lulo  the  Britifh  conflktillem  H»  ft  fundi. 
if  oaeotal  J- w,  *nd  ever  hefddhered  ftftd  ir- 
“  revocable  by  th*  fob} -A*  witlan  ti-« 

44  realm  ;  and  that  what  a  m*&  h*#feonefLy 
44  acquiied,  is  abWutcly  hi*  owfii  ;  wbitk 
44  he  may  freely  give*  but,  which  eaftnot  be 
44  taken  fr*m  him  without confeat  ” 
This,  my  Lords,  though  no  »tw  doc¬ 
trine.  hat  been  always  my  received  an»^  On- 
alrttrable  opinion  ;  and  I  will  up  ry  it  to  rr-y 
grave,  that  thi  1  cenntrj  had  nt  right,  utdtr 
Htavtn,  tc  tat  America,  It  i*  Contrary  to 
ill  «he  principles  ot  jufticewnd  Ciyil  policyk 
which  neither  the  rxigencic#  *1  the  fla'e,  or 
even  the  acquiefcei  cc  in  the  ujes,  c-ujld 
juflify  cpr.a  any  occafion  wbetloever.  Such 
proceedings  will  never  meet  with  the*r 
wiflbed  for  In  reefs  ;  and  iidlead  of  adding 
to  their  mifencs,  as  the  Bill  now  before  yout 
moH  undoubtedly  does,  adopt  fmoe  lenient 
0  ttcafures,  which  may  lure  ihttn  to  their  du¬ 
ty  ;  proceed  like  «  kind  and  :-.ffc$u>R»rc  pa- 
rent  over  a  child  whom  he  unoeriy  loves  ; 
and,  inftead-ftf  thole  hatfii  and  fevere  pro¬ 
ceedings,  paf*  au  on  atl;y&*ir  yt<»th- 

fuJ  errors  ;  clalp  •  he bj  once- -tn.-  re  in  yruc 
fond  and  eff-Auipaie  arms  j  and  I  will  ved- 
tine  to  affirm,  ytu  will  find  them  chilo ea 
worthy  »'i  ihrit-  fire:  but,  fh  u’d  theic 
turbulence  ex  If  alter  your  proleirecj  tfrrn* 
of  lofgivetjels  which  I  hope,  a?'dfxpe<n;  thi*  ■* 
Houle  will  ifttmeduttiy  adopt,  I  will  b* 
among  the  fOiemofi  o'  thi*  ilfu'li ipus  >3em* 

Utr  *“  tor  Inch  mca'nrts  if-will  ef- 

fedlu.illy  prevent  a  future  reLplc.  anthraaki 
them  Utl  w bar  it  ii,  to  provoke  X  ford'  a  d 
lot  giving  parent  !  A  parent,  my  Lords, 
whole  wclUi  e  has  ever  been  my  yrcattfl  and" 
moii  pieafing copiolaiioH.  'This declaration’ 
nia>  item  unnectd  iry,  but  I  will  venture  to 
cleciaie,  the  period  is  not  tar  diflast.  v*hea 
Ihe  will  want  the  affifLifice  of  her  mo.ft  dif- 
taut  friends  j  but  Ihould  the  all  dilpr-firig 
hand  rd  Providence  prevent  me  |rom  vfford- 
itig  her  my  poor  jiffijUnce,  my  prayer*  fhxli 
be  ever  for  her  welfaie. 

Length)  of  dayt  be  tn  her  right  band ,  and 
in  ber  fejt  ricbet  and  honour  ;  n.ay  her 
,-u-dr/  be  naan  oj  fita/anituj /,  and  *U ,  ktr  '. 
galkt  be  gtuct. 

ON  Friday  the  iyh  of  Jure,  .the  order 
t>l  the  oajL  was  icad  id  the-H<  t»»e  of 
l  ee  *  lor  the  amendments  msde  10  tlv  Que¬ 
bec  bill  to  be  taken  into  conlvderation  :  I  he 
Unit  were  acco;dingly  read  by  th*  cl-rJc  ; 
and  the  qorliion  being  put,  lor  the  H  ufe  tq 
agr<*  to  the  amcm.mctttV,  Lord  C  hath  ra 
role  up,  and  entered  fully  i«to  the 
ot  the  hill.  He  faid,  44  It  would  involve  * 
great  country  ma  thouf-r.d  d  fficul^e*.  «nd 
in- the  w  or  ft  ofdelpotifm.  and  put  the  whole 
people  under  arbitrary  powtt  :  llur  u 
was  a  mol)  cruel,  odious,  and  eppreffive 
mfcaftsre,  tejiing  up  juflice  and  eveiy  «ood 
principle  by  the  roots :  That  t>y  aboldhwg 
the  trial  by  Jar y,  he  i'appofird  the  Irtwers  ol 
the  bill  thought  that  mod*  ®f  proceeding* 
together  wi  h  the  habeas  eorpos.  mere  mooa- 
fkine  ;  whilft  every  true  Engl  ffiman  wa* 
ready  to. lay  down  his  isle,  footrer  than  loti* 
thole  two  balwarb  of  his  j*rlo©af  fecority 
»nd  property.  .The  metely  fupprfing,  that 
the  Canadian*  would  not  be  able  to  feel  tb« 
good  <if  #•  of  taw  find  freedom,  becawfo 
they  had  bee«  ufed  to  atbitfftsy  power,  wa* 
aa  idea  m  rtdhnsiou*  a*  Ulfo.  T  ft*  biii  ct»> 


174  Chatham’s  Speech  In  The  House  ot  Lords,  June  17,  1774,  from  a  London  broadside  In  the  New  York  Public  Library 


THE  EARL  OF  CHATHAM 

These  coercive  measures  did  not  pass  without  some  voiced  opposition.  Burke  in  one  House,  and  Chatham 
in  the  other,  counseled  moderation.  “I  trust,”  wrote  Chatham,  on  the  Christmas  Eve  of  1774,  “that  it 
will  be  found  impossible  for  freemen  in  England  to  wish  to  see  three  millions  of  Englishmen  slaves  in 
America.”  But  the  King’s  majority  was  not  to  be  hindered  by  argument.  Parliament  was  irritated  by 
Massachusetts;  and  the  royal  advisers  who  since  17G6  had  been  waiting  their  chance  now  found  it. 
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THE  PAGEANT  OF  AMERICA 


Gemtleme**, 

HE  evils  which  we  have  long  forefeen  are  now  come  upon  this  ton'n 
and  province,  the  long  meditated  (Iroke  is  now  given  to  the  civil 
liberty  of  this  country  ?  How  long  we  maybe  allowed  the  enjoyment 
of  our  religious  liberty  is  a  queftion  of  infinite  moment.  Keligiort 
can  never  be  retained  in  it's  purity  where  tyranny  has  ufurped  theplaceof 
reafon  and  jufticc.  The  bill  for  blocking  up  the  harbour  of  Boflon  is  replete 
with  injuflice  and  cruelty, thoufands  of  innocent  men, befides  women  and 
inlants.arc  by  it  reduced  to  indegence  anddiflrefs  j  and  though  we  in  this 
town  more  immediately  feel  chisdiftrcfs, yet  our  brethren  in  the  other  towns 
of  this  province,  and  all  the  other  colonics,  mull,  fee  that  we  fuffer  in  the 
common  caufe,  and  that  the y  ihemfclvcs  muft  foon  realize  the  fuffer 
ings  under  which  -wc  now  labour,  if  no  means  are  difeovered  for  our  re¬ 
lief.  But  it  any  (hould  think  that  this  town  alone  is  to  groan  under  the 
weight  of  arbitrary  power,  we  are  now  furnilbed  by  our  enemies  with  a 
.AiJI  more  glaring  evidence  of  a  fixed  plan  of  the  Britilh  adminiftration 
to  bring  the  whole  continent  into  the  moft  humiliating  bondage.  A 
bill  has  been  brought  into  parliament  apparently  for'  the  purpofe 
of  taking  away  our  charter  rights,  wherein  it  is  to  be  ena&ed  that 
the  counfcllors  (hall  be  appointed  by  mandamus  from  the  king,  that  our 
juftices  of  the  fuperior  court,  juftices  of  our  inferior  courts, and  juftkes  of 
the  peace, (hall  be  all  appointed  by  the  governor  alone,  without  tbe  advice 
of  the  council,  and  all  of  them,  excepting  the  juflices  of  the  luperior 
court  be  removeable  by  him  at  his  pleafure,  that  our  juries  (hall  not  be 
chofen  by  the  freeholders.as^  they  heretofore  have  been,  but  by  the  (heriff 
of  the  county,  and  that  this  (heriff  (hall. not  be  appointed  by  the  gover¬ 
nor  and  council  as  heretofore,  but  by  the  governor  alone,  fo  that 
our  lives  and  properties  are  to  he  decided  upon  by  judges  appointed  by 
the  governor  alone,  and  by  juries  cholcn  by  a  (heriff  who  muft  be  en¬ 
tirely  under  the  influence  of  the  governor  as  he  Is  appointed  by  him, and 
is  removeablc  by  him  alone,  whenever  he  (hall  difeover  a  reluctance  to 
conform  to  the  will  of  the  governor.  Surely  if  we  fuffer  tneie  things  we  are 
the  moft  abject  (laves.  If  a  favorite  of  apefverfe  governor  (hould  pretend 
a  title  to  our  lands,  or  any  other  parr  of  our  property,  we  need  not  doubt 
but  a  very  fmall  degree  of  evidence  in  lupport  of  the  claim,  would  be 
judged  fufficicnt.cfpecially  as  the  bill  makes  provifion, that  upon  the  mo¬ 
tion  ofeithcr  of  the  partics.it  (hall  be  lawful  to  try  the  caufe  in  another  coun¬ 
ty  than  that  in  which  the  aftion  was  brought,  lo  that  a  man  is  to  be  car¬ 
ried  into  a  diftant  part  of  the  province,  inftcad  of  having  his  caufc  tried 
in  his  own  county,  and  to  be  tried  by  ftrangers  with  whom  the  good  or 
bad  characters  of  the  parties  or  of  the  witneffes  can  have  no  weight,  con- 
tra-y  to  the  very  fpirit  of  magna  chart*.*  Of  what  value  are  our  lands  or 
eftates  to  us,  if  fuch  an  odious  government  (hould  be  eftabli(hed  among 
os  ?  Can  we  look  with  pleafure  on  the  inheritance  left  by  our  anccftors, 
or  on  the  fields  cultivated  by  our  induftry  1  When  we  refled  that  all  our 
labours  have  made  them  only  a  more  iwritiug  prey  to  our  enemies,  will 
not  the  vine-yard  of  Naboth  be  ever  in  our  minds  ?  But  left  any  thing 
fnould  be  wanting  to  compleat  our  milery,  another  bill  is  alfo  prepared, 
^ enables  the  governor  to  fave  any  perfon  or  perfons,  wbo,  under 


175  From  the  Boston  Circular  Letter  or  June  8,  1774,  urging  complete  suspension  of  trade  with  Great  Britain, 

In  the  New  York  Public  Library 

BOSTON’S  REACTION  TO  THE  INTOLERABLE  ACTS 
A  copy  of  the  Port  Bill  reached  Boston  on  May  10.  Action  was  electric.  The  Act  was  printed  with 
deep  bands  of  mourning  and  burnt  by  the  common  hangman.  The  committee  of  correspondence,  led  by 
Samuel  Adams,  with  representatives  of  eight  neighboring  towns  present,  sent  a  circular  to  like  committees 
in  all  the  colonies,  recommending  suspension  of  trade  with  Great  Britain  till  the  Act  should  be  repealed.  On 
the  13th,  a  town  meeting  dispatched  a  similar  appeal  “to  all  the  sister  colonies,  promising  to  suffer  for 
America  with  fortitude,  but  confessing  that  singly  they  must  find  their  trial  too  severe.”  Thus  Boston, 
rejecting  revolution,  founded  its  faith  on  the  tried  policy  of  non-importation,  backed  by  united  colonial  action. 

ENGLISH  LIBERALS  DISAPPROVE  THE  INTOLERABLE  ACTS 
This  cartoon  well  shows  how  American  affairs  were  regarded  in  England,  not  as  an  isolated  matter,  but  as 
part  and  parcel  of  a  corrupt  system.  Parliament  has  been  dissolved ;  the  members  are  going  home.  The 

coachman  is  remarking,  “  I  will 
not  overset  Ye,  if  Ye  don’t  over¬ 
set  Yourselves.”  A  roistering  pas¬ 
senger  observes,  “May  the  Pat¬ 
riots  ride  uppermost,”  while  a 
beggar  in  the  street  cries,  “You 
have  starved  meand  my  children.” 
The  harsh  treatment  meted  out  to 
America  by  the  “  Intolerable  Acts  ” 
was  to  the  English  liberal  merely 
another  example  of  incompetent, 
unrepresentative  British  Govern¬ 
ment.  Placemen,  inclosures,  re¬ 
strictions  upon  freedom  of  the 
press  (Wilkes)  were  in  England 
fully  as  devastating  as  the  Boston 
Port  Bill. 


From  a  cartoon  In  the  London  Maoazine ,  Vol.  XLITI,  Oct.  1774 


the  pretext  of  fupporting  or  carrying  into  execution  tbe  late  or  od stf 
ad*  of  the  Britifli  parliament,  (ball  murder  and  dellroy  the  poopleof  chitf 
country,  from  being  tried  in  this  province  (even  if  they  (hould  bo  In  did4 
ed  by  fuch  grand  juror*  aa  (hall  be  cbofen  by  the  (heriff  of  the  connty  ha 
the  fame  manner  that  we  have  mentioned  that  petty  juror*  are  to  bo 
returned)  but  the  perfon  indided  with  fuck  witneffes  a*  be  and  the  pro- 
fee  ut  or  (which  will  be  the  crown)  (hall  judge  propcri  (hall  be  fent  to 
either  of  the  other  co!onie*,or  even  to  Great  Britain, to  be  tried  for  mur¬ 
dering  the  inhabitants  of  the  MafTachufetu-Bay.  And  provifiod  l*  alfo 
made  to  prevent  our  meeting  together  in  our  corporate  tapacity  aa 
a  town,  unlefs  it  be  once  in  the  mouth  of  March  for  the  cledion  of  tho 
town  officers,  except  the  matter  or  bufinris  of  tbe  meeting  Is  laid  before 
the  governor,  and  his  leave  in  writing  is  obtained  for  a  meeting  oi  the 
town. 

There  is  bilt  orie  Way  that  we  tin  ebneeive  of,  to  prevent  what  Is  to 
be  deprecated  by  all  good  men, and  ought  by  all  podible  means  to  be  pre¬ 
vented,  viz.  The  horrors  that  muft  follow  an  open  rupture  between  Great 
Britain  and  her  colonies  j  or  on  our  part,  a  fubjedion  to  abfolute  fla- 
Very:  And  that  is  by  affeding  the  trade  and  intereft  of  Great  Britain,  lb 
deeply  as  (hall  induce  her  to  withdraw  her  opprellive  hand.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  of  our  fuccecding  to  the  tuinoft  of  our  wilhes  if  wetaniver* 
folly  come  into  a  folcmn  league,  not  to  import  goods  from  Oreat  Britain* 
and  not  to  buy  any  goods  that  (hall  hereafter  be  imported  from  thence* 
until  our  grievances  (hall  be  redreffed.  To  thefc,  or  even  to  the  lead 
of  thefe  (hameful  impoGtions,  we  truft  in  God,  our  countrymen  never 
will  fubmit.  i 

Wc  have  received  fuch  afiuranccs  from  our  brethren  in  every  part  of  th« 
provinceof  their  roadinefs  to  adopt  fuch  mcafurcs  as  may  be  likelyto  lave  our 
Country,  that  wchave  not  the  lead  doubt  of  an  almoft  unlverfal  agreement 
for  this  purpofe  ;  in  confidence  of  this^  wc  have  drawn  up  a  form  of  A 
covenant  to  be  fubferibed  by  all  adult  perfons  of  both  fexea  j  which  wa 
have  fent  to  every  town  in  the  province,  snd  that  Wc  might  not  give  our 
enemies  time  to  counteract  us,  we  have  endeavoured  that  every  towa 
(hould  be  furnilhed  with  fuch  a  copy  on  dr  before  the  fourteenth  day  of 
this  month,  and  wc  eamcftjy  defire  that  you  would  u(e  your  Q  Liu  oft  en¬ 
deavours  that  the  fubfeription  paper  may  be  filled  up  as  foon  as  podible* 
that  fo  they  who  are  in  expedition  of  overthrowing  our  liberties  may 
be  dWcooraged  from  profecuting  their  wicked  deGgns  ;  as  we  look  Upoa 
this  the  lad  and  only  method  of  preferving  our  land  from  flavery  with¬ 
out  drenching  it  in  blood,  may  God  profper  every  undertaking  which 
tends  to  the  (alvatton  of  his  people.  We  are,  &tc. 

BOSTON,  Jo  h  a  8,  1774* 

» 


Signed  by  drder  and  in  behalf  of  tha 
Committee  of  Corrcfpondence  fat 
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177  From  an  engraving  by  Paul  Revere  in  The  Royal  American  Magazine,  Boston,  June  1774,  after  the  caricature 

in  the  London  Magazine ,  April  1774 


THE  PORT  OF  BOSTON  IS  CLOSED 
TO  COMMERCE 

On  the  same  day  General  Gage  entered  the  harbor,  bringing 
additional  troops  to  enforce  the  Boston  Port  Bill.  Promptly  on 
June  1,  the  port  was  closed  by  a  cordon  of  vessels.  The  official 
records  were  removed  to  Salem.  Soldiery  and  artillery  were 
landed,  cannon  mounted,  fortifications  erected  between  Boston 
and  the  mainland.  The  cartoon,  by  Paul  Revere,  shows  Lord 
North,  the  Boston  Port  Bill  protruding  from  his  pocket,  pouring 
scalding  tea  down  the  throat  of  prostrate  America;  Lord  Mans¬ 
field,  with  his  lawyer’s  precedents,  pinions  her  arms;  Britannia 
stands  aside  in  tears;  while  France  and  Spain  are  avaricious 
spectators. 


THOMAS  JEFFERSON  SUMS  UP 
AMERICAN  RIGHTS 

From  Maine  to  Georgia  came  responses  to  the  appeal  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Pamphlets  arguing  the  cause  of  Massachusetts  and  the 
colonies  generally  flooded  the  country.  One  of  the  ablest  was 
penned  by  a  man  who  was  soon  to  achieve  an  international  repu¬ 
tation.  Early  in  the  summer  of  1774  appeared  Thomas  Jefferson’s 
A  Summary  View  of  the  Rights  of  British  America.  This  carried 
to  a  new  stage  the  arguments  which  were  later  to  justify  political 
separation  from  the  home  country.  In  all  of  the  provinces,  and 
in  England  as  well,  the  name  of  Jefferson  soon  became  familiar 
as  that  of  a  man  ardent  in  opposing  governmental  tyranny. 


A 

SUMMARY  VIEW 

OF  THE 

RIGHTS 

O  F 

BRITISH  AMERICA, 

Set  forth  in  (onie 

resolutions 

INTEND  El}  10  R 

The  Inspection  of  the*  ptcicat  ©ILEOATIB 
Of  the  People  of  Virginia,  now  i^.  Con¬ 
vention. 

It  is  the  indifpen fable  duty  of  the  fupreme  jaagUtnan  to 
confide r  himfelf  at  acting  for  the  whole  ocwaoMiai^ 
obliged  to  fupport  iti  dignity,  and  iffign  tQ  the  paofjc, 
with  juflice,  their  various  rights,  u  he  wrwykj  ftltHtfl 
to  the  great  trull  repofed  in  him, 

Cic  •  *©’*  Of.  B.c. 


Dy  a  Native,  and  Member  of  the  Hocie  of  $«rjcies* 


WILLIAMSBURG,  pp'ntedby  Climivtika  Bvndv 

LONDON# 

^Re  printed  for  G.  Li  a  astt,  ax  No.  46,  scar  fkfreaa 
la*,  in  Fleet  Su«et,  1774* 


178  Title-page  of  a  copy  of  the  first  London  laiue 
In  the  New  York  Public  Library 
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THE  PAGEANT  OF  AMERICA 


BOSTON  RECEIVES  HELP  FROM 
SISTER  COLONIES 

Expressions  of  sympathy  with  Boston  took  also 
more  substantial  form.  As  the  blockade  of  the 
port  drew  near,  supplies  of  foodstuffs  poured  into 
the  town.  And  after  the  blockade  became  opera¬ 
tive  and  starvation  faced  the  population  —  for 
commerce  had  been  the  mainstay  —  such  volun¬ 
tary  contributions  continued.  Windham,  Con- 
necticut,  sent  a  flock  of  sheep;  South  Carolina 
two  hundred  barrels  of  rice;  money  came  from 
Maryland,  New  York,  Montreal,  even  London, 
George  Washington’s  name  heads  a  subscription 
list  circulated  in  Fairfax  County,  Virginia.  In 
the  picture  the  cartoonist  has  depicted  men  of 
Boston  being  given  the  punishment  in  America 
meted  out  to  slaves  convicted  of  capital  offenses, 
who,  thus  imprisoned,  were  left  to  starve  as  an 
example  to  their  fellows  in  bondage.  This 
parallel  was  a  forcible  one,  as  the  petitions  of  the 
Americans  had  long  said  that,  bereft  of  their 
rights,  their  condition  would  be  that  of  slavery. 
The  cannon,  with  muzzles  pointed  toward  the 
“Liberty  Tree,”  represent  the  “8  pieces  of  ord¬ 
nance”  which  were  parked  upon  the  Common. 
The  background  shows  royal  troops  landing  as 
reinforcements.  In  the  distance  are  the  “four 
or  five  frigates”  which  Lord  North  had  predicted 
would  be  sufficient  to  enforce  the  Boston  Port  Bill.  Marblehead  men  are  seen  giving  food  to  the  prisoners. 
A  shallop  is  laden  with  baskets  of  codfish,  in  answer  to  Boston’s  cry  for  assistance.  Sermons  preached  by 
Boston  clergy  probably  suggested  the  long-handled  contribution  boxes.  This  print  was  exceedingly  popular 
in  England. 
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From  a  cartoon  The  Bostonians  in  Distress,  published  in  London, 
1774,  reprinted  by  the  Grolier  Club,  New  York,  1904 


BOSTON  PRACTICES 
INDEPENDENT 
GOVERNMENT 

Despite  such  aid,  food  and  fuel 
became  scarce;  unemployment  in¬ 
creased.  Then  was  shown  the  vigor 
and  flexibility  of  Sam  Adams’  ma¬ 
chinery.  Disregarding  the  official 
Government  installed  by  the  Acts  of 
1774,  Boston  proceeded  to  govern 
herself  through  the  Committee  of  Cor¬ 
respondence  and  her  town  meeting. 
Through  these  agencies  means  were 
found  to  employ  the  poor  and  needy. 
Street  improvements  were  under¬ 
taken;  leather  was  found  for  the 
shoemakers,  iron  for  the  blacksmith. 
Voluntary  levies  were  made  upon  the 
citizenry,  and  these  were  paid  while 
taxes  remained  uncollected.  In  short, 
the  new  Acts  were  inoperative  beyond 
the  lines  of  the  British  soldiers. 


.votes  and  proceedings  of 

the  Town  of 

boston, 

JUNE  17,  1774. 

'^T  a  legal  and  very  full  meeting  of  the  freeholder, 
and  other  inhabitant ,  of  the  town  o/Boftoo,  by 
adjournment  at  Faneuii-hall,  June  ly,  1774. 

The  Hon.  JOHN  ADAMS,  Es^;  Moderator. 

UPON  »  motion  mid,,  the  town  egiln  entered  Into  tho 
confldcrAtion  of  that  article  in  the  warrant.  Via, 
"  To  Confitjer  and  determine  what  meafurea  improper 
to  be  taken  upon  the  prefent  exigency  of  oar  public  af. 

more  especially  relative  to  the  late  cdi&  of  aBritifh 
parliament  for  blocking  up  the  harbour  of  Boflon,  and 
annihilattog  the  trade  of  this  town,"  and  after  very  ft. 
rious  debates  therebn,  ' 

Votid,  (With  only  one  diflentient)  That  the  com- 
snittee  of  cqrrcfpoDdcnce  be  enjoined  forthwith  to 
write  to  all.  the  other  colonirs,  acquainting  them  tliat 
we  are  not  idle, that  wcare deliberating  upon  the  Heps  to 
be  taken  on  the  prefent  exigencies  of  our  public  stairs  • 
that  our  brethren  the  landed  intereft  of  xht*  province, 
wub  an  unexampled  fpiritand  unanimity,  are  entering 
into. a  non-eonfumption  agreraent  j  and  that  we  are 
waiting  with  anxious  expc&ation  for  the  rvfult  of  a  con* 
tinental  congrefs,  whole  meeting  we  impatiently  defire, 
in  whole  wifdorn  and  firmnefs  we  can  confide,  and  in 
whole  determinations  we  (hall  cheerfully  aetjuiefte. 

Agreable  to  order,  the  committee  of  correfpondefice 
laid  before  the  town  fuel*  letters,  as  they  bad  received 
in  anfwer  to  the  circular  letters,  wrote  by  them  to  the 
ftveral  colonies  and  al ft  the  Tea  port  towns  m  this  pro- 
-viocc  fi»cc  the  reception  of  ihc£oftan  jx*t  hid  j  and  the 
faru'c  being  publicly  read. 


■▼oTie,  unanlmonlly.  That  Mr  warmed  thanks  4b 
ttwnfmitted  to  our  brethren  op  the  continent,  ftr  that 
humanity,  fympathy  and  affcOion  with  which  they  hare 
i*n  *n<I  which  they  have  cxpreCcd  toward* 

ihu  dil t re  fled  town  at  important  fnfup. 


Vot r  D , anamm oofly, That  the  thanks  of  this  town  hew- 
and  hereby  are,  given  to  the  committee  of  correfbam~ 
dcncc,  for  their  faithfulnefa,  in  the  difeharve  of  their 
trail,  and  that  they  be  defired  to  continue  their  vid* 
lance  and  a&ivlty  in  that  ftrvioc. 

Wh,r»„  ih,  o«rf«n  of  Uu,  ^  |n  the  tow.  of 
,  n  "*  •  b°<17  politic,  b,  low  coodiniied  £>r  the  re. 
ceptmn  and  diArlhution  of  all  charitable  donations  ftr 
the  uft  of  the  poor  of  laid  town, 

That  all  granto  and  donations  to  this  town  - 
and  the  poor  thereof  ar  this  diftreffing  ftafon,  be  paid 
end  delivered  into  the  bands  of  faid  Overften,  andby 
them  appropriated  and  diftriboted  in  concert  with  tho 
cem nwuee  lately  appointed  by  this  town  for  the  confi. 
ctetutton-of  way*  and  means  of  employing  the  poor. 

VoTtO,  That  the  town  clerk  be  dirAfled  to  publiA  tho 
proceedings  of  this  meeting  in  the  ftveral  news  papers. 

of UM“  “  M“dv  «h.  Vtk 

Atuft. 


WILLIAM  COOPED,  Town  CM. 
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MASSACHUSETTS  APPOINTS 
DELEGATES  TO  THE  FIRST 
CONTINENTAL  CONGRESS 
While  Boston  was  thus  governing  itself, 
General  Gage  was  endeavoring  to  operate 
the  Intolerable  Act.  Thus  we  find  the 
Massachusetts  Assembly  in  June  meeting 
in  Salem,  official  capital  of  the  province. 
By  this  time,  as  the  Boston  Evening  Post 
of  June  20  tells  us,  a  colonial  congress 
“was  the  general  desire  of  the  continent, 
in  order  to  agree  on  effectual  measures  for 
defeating  the  despotic  designs  of  those 
who  were  endeavoring  to  effect  the  ruin  of 
the  colonies.”  Hence  on  June  17  Samuel 
Adams  secured  the  adoption  of  resolves 
appointing  delegates  to  such  a  convention 
to  assemble  at  Philadelphia  on  the  first  of 
September.  As  these  resolves  were  being 
adopted,  Gage’s  messenger  stood  outside 
the  locked  doors  bearing  a  proclamation 
dissolving  the  legislature,  the  last  to  meet 
under  royal  sanction. 


Salem,  June  17,  1774- 

Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 

The  following  Refovcs  puffed  the  Houfe  of  Reprefen tatives  this  Day  by  a 
very  great  Majority,  and  arc  now  tranfmitted  to  tl-.c  Selectmen  of  the 
fcveral  Towns  anil  DiftricTs  in  this  Province.  * 


Jn  Ijb  1774- 

WHERlLAS  thij  Houfe,  ubirlg  into  Confide- 
ratio*  ike  many  DiftriiTea  and  Difficulties 
to  which  tho  American  Colonies, and  thiiProvioce 
fft  particular*  are  and  mud  be  reduced  by  the  O- 
peration  of  tftrtain  late  AdU  of  Parliament,  have 
determine^  »K*t  it  is  highly  expedient  that  aCom- 
fcftittce  fhould  be  appointed  to  meet  as  foon  as  may 
be  theCommittees  that  are  or  fball  be  appointed  by 
the  feveral  Colonies  on  this  Continent,  to -conlulc 
together  upon  the  prelcnt  State  of  the  Colonies, 
and  to  deliberate  and  determine  upon  wife  and 
proper  Meafures  to  be  by  them  recommended  10 
«il  the  Cqlonies  for  the  Recovery  aod  Eftablifh- 
rteot  of  their  juft  Rights  aod  Liberties,  Civil  and 
Religious,  aod  the  Reftontfion  of  that  Union  and 
Harmony  between  Creir1?fitain  and  theColoOies, 
mod  ardently  defired  by  all  good  Meo.  And  the 
Honorable  Jams*  BowDois.Efq;  thellon. Tho¬ 
mas  Cujhino,  F.fq;  Mr. Samuel  Adams,  John 
Adams,  and  Roukkt-Treat  Painb,  Efquircs, 
are  appointed  a  Committee  on  the  Part  of  this 
Province,  for  the  Purpofes  aforefaid  ;  aDy  three 
of  whom  to  be  a  Quorum,  to  meet  fuch  Commit¬ 
tee!  or  Delegates  from  the  otherColonies,  as  have 
been  or  may  be  appointed,  either  by  their  fefpcc- 
tive  Houfes  of  BureefTes.  or  Reprefentativcs.or  by 
Convent i.-iri,  or  by  Committee*  of  Correlpondeoce 
appointed  by  the  refpedhve  Houfes  of  Aflembly, 
hi- the  City  of  Philadelphia,  or  any  other  Place 
that^fhaU  be  judged'mofk  fuitable  by  thejointCom- 
mittees,  on  tbe  1  ft  Day  of  September  next.  Aod 
whereas  thisHoufedidR<y&/tir,  That  there  be  paid 
to  faiJ  Committee  out  of  the  public  Treasury, t[ie 
Sum  of  flVE  HUNDRED  POUNDS,  to  ena¬ 
ble  them  , th  difebarge  the  important  Trull  to 
which  they  lire  appointed  ;  they  upon  their  Re¬ 
turn  to  be  accountable  for  the  fame. — And  faid 
Refolve  w»fent  up  to  the  honorable  Board  for 
their  Concurrence,  who  accordingly  concurred 
the  Refolve  of  the  Houfe,  but  hi»  Eicelleocy  the 

Governor  declined  his  Confent  to  the  fame. - 

Wherefore  this  Houfe  would  Recommend,  and 
they  do  accordingly  hereby  recommend  to  the 
ftveral  Town*  and  Di Uriels  within  this  Province," 
that  each  Town  and  Dillriei,  raife,  collect  and 


Clerk. 

pity,  to  the  Honorable  Tba ntar  Cmjhixp ,  Tfqi  nf 
BoJ)on.r.be  Sum  of  FIVE  HUNDRED  POUNDS 
by  the  Fifteenth  Day  of  Hugujl  next,  agreeable 
t*  a  Lift  herewith  exhibitted,  beiptf  eacli^Town’s 
4nd  Dinners  Proportion  of  faid  Sum,  according 
To  thqiaft  Province  Tax.  to  enable  them  to  dif- 
chargi  the  iinportantTruft  »o  which  they  are  ap¬ 
pointed  ;  they  upon  their  Retorn  to  be  accoun¬ 
table  for  tbe  lame. 


BoJJon, 
Rowbmrj, 
Vortkofier, 
MU  ten, 
BraiA/rtt, 
Weyatoux  b, 
HingAom, 
Do  befit, 
Otdhem, 
Mr  afield, 

l-  i 


Count}  of  S/ffM. 

£47  »  »• 

tVriulbam, 

3 

*3 

7 

*4  »s  n 

Brotklinr , 

■ 

* 

9 

3  8  8 

NetJbam, 

a 

9 

S 

a  il  10 

Situgkttm, 

* 

*7 

9 

4  4 

•  StmoktinbaM, 

s 

6 

o 

%  6  c 

Mfilkoaj, 

% 

to 

4 

3*4 

HeHiMpham, 

© 

*9V 

«*’ 

*  *  4 

Hull, 

o 

6 

t 

3  *1  o 

IPa/poIr, 

I 

4 

o 

t  9  io 

Cbe'fea, 

o 

•9 

Salem, 
D*n*trr, 

Iff  Wick, 
Newbury, 

Nt  votmtf-  Pert, 
Marbtehdd, 

finAo- w*% 
hextertjy  ' 

Tte%*  ley, 
Sednbuey, 


County'  of  Efix. 


£  ll  '4  • 


76a 
6  it  e 
700 
9*10 
3  6  8 
J  10  10 
J.il  o 
1  3  »• 
»  1 J  6 


Haverhill, 

Gloarrfler, 

TopifitU, 

Amtbrrry, 

Bradford, 

Wmhxm, 

Maarbffi/r, 
Met  hum, 

Btxforrt, 

Midaleton, 


*  3 
o  17 


>6  7 
16  9 
I  »* 


Poxunalboftttpgb, 

Gtorpetovtrt. 

tVoolwicb, 


County  of  Lincoln. 

X  8  o  I  Nmweajlt, 
Sid  9  I  Tef/hamy 


o  it  h 
o  It  14 


Counfv  of  Cumberland. 


Falmouth,  l 
:Norrb-l',irmtutb, 
\St  arbor  eueb. 
Eraafvuultf* 


Harfftvell, 
H'indban », 


•  19  a. 

>  *  10 


Cap*  -  Elizabeth,  1  17  10 
Cor  ham,  _* 
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NEW  YORK’S  CALL  FOR 
THE  FIRST  CONGRESS 
There  was,  in  a  sense,  nothing  novel  in 
this.  There  were  the  precedents  of  Leisler’s 
call  in  1690,  the  Albany  Congress  of  1754, 
and  the  Stamp  Act  Congress  of  1765.  Moreover,  the  project  had  often  been  mooted  in  these  past  years. 
Indeed,  by  May,  1774,  the  demand  seemed  to  rise  spontaneously  from  many  places.  The  first  somewhat 
authoritative  call  came  from  New  York.  Here  the  Sons  of  Liberty  wrote  to  Boston  regarding  the  step.  It 
was  in  answer  to  this  that  the  Massachusetts  Assembly  on  June  17  designated  the  time  and  place  of  meeting. 


The  Massachusetts  Resolves,  from  a  broadside,  Salem,  June  17,  1774,  In  the 
New  York  Public  Library 


f/rz/Z/rm 


■■ . 


„y.  /t..- —  ,y  //„  . 

Ata//mr»S  /yArStrr  A*  yemr  —■>»-/-«//  rytt.SnAA  .4*1 
trStrA  An s'  -*>  A/y  Arte,  /d  ^  /f, 

£,Asm/Ui  Arty  •*■'4 A/my6yAt&  6*./, .rm,  .ten 

dC/t,  AlmlAmy  eu^C/hy  /*/  yA /£  /SyAAyd 

—  •  yr//S.  Aym/^t  a-  if  -w—w*  A/ir  4r . 

t^tt-AirS -/  —  ty/t/Apt  >'1/  r^~A'/t/y  ttetrA w 
A  rr//AvA/,/  ■' N*/  „-/M/  ,-mySs  Sr  S  id* 

•Si-  nvAtrr^ —  -//Sr  // /4r  imw/m/  Afrv/yrko 

I^nrry ■  jmsnvn*  •  rf/rn/ r*  t*  sy  Sir rr/ A 
r  nr  b  i/rtiH.’  /itt,  s/,iiyd/ 1/ i/rn^/lnry  A  ,yiy>,nrrS n  Ay 

C  mt fti<//rt  rm.it/4f/yty  isitr/*i  A  irit*S6t  Ifi/ 

nl/A  .-nr  .Ajar  Si-Si, nr.t  „  .  .r/y  .-S/nr  ASntV, 

.y  yit//iAfl ,  A/riitsirS-  it  nr/ *S  4n  /  f-An(  /dts  irrmm 
,1%  nr  nr ’ ytftf/iydrfffSrA/-  “'Anr  StSiv.  rti.Snmy  /At  /j 

i/i,  ’emit  yS1' or,// /Ar  fsCrr  y yrwr  d '  ffi  ///*&/ 
y  ArmyieniAner  were  t»/j/,rtefrr/6sy  SfnA/i  itiA- 
./r r.t Ste/t  SdCA  tty  Af/enA y-n nt S/Sttd 4.  sAr 

‘/•tf/Sv  y  y,r/r  •  Atiltf  SeAsi/r./ • yfr  imdvZ/y  /Arret  Sir  it 

4m*,./. 

ntr  Aii/AA/y  St-  rr/tne 
f-'/ti/t/r/t  -Ti* 
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C  YtfSftu'm/  ft-Ae  ttty  rotteA'y  tttS/rreCW  fty/t 

me  yS/utr  S».iS  nr  .Ar/tt/iy'  iwn  A  yS a  nr//.  /rmAyAj 
/,  rerr/rA yA.  m  Slit yntt/  •  A-/ tt/trr' t  pty  trSt/em  .*  ,/s/. 

.  A/r/H  a  tneA/emS  tt/r/A -yA/r/An/ //mi.;  //tt/,S  ,,/ny  4r  . 

r.yne* */'  Iir£/A  Mi  yA/AtS ZyjpArS/  ,jS/i yr/r  tieA'r/i/y  A 

.tM/tt/tiA  itn/tA't  /A„  4/r/it/it/  -  '  /rryy*.  r/*<~tf~S  SysA. 

,ntA-tv,  net/  ■  Artt/ri/A  Sr  S)A  ■  S/te/imre/-/  yAtrrr  -SAr^ 


t/ty/mA  yS 
-y  ys  sS tr*~*d 


f; 

*<  't/tt/S/m ^r- 

A/e/tir/iA-  sSi/S  'A  r tty  AS  A-  /  ,tyiOm/Al'st/ nrOArn/ 
(•.AVArv  .///iA.myi*/  tr//n/tt-ytty*-'  ’Atyr/ttAr//^ y tmt 
AUt y&S/r/sC/trryr/n-y,  / t./.ssAy  /tybr.A/my  yffye.A- 
y/rrm/si  A  'nr~/tyAm/»*s.  /C/^  S  Mi  lAtnem^-  rS.tmr 

.vnm.-rr  Sy/A - -  AL( Am/./  .  Ami^yrUr  /A 

mtyyS  Ai y/rr//tA//er  Seyirntmnr,  u/y  yrWy/meSoA 

air  Ar/ttiS/mS  ttA(tA  ye//  Ati/rf  .yyymf/S-  Ay 
,A.  .  i  -  - — — *  erALs yen  tinA  tAr  ue  S4r A  Sr/rr/y  nsCu 
my  nmS/mttr  A  ./.A ttrM 

.Sys~*As*'  »~eett m> 

'  -i 

■uC* AA  St  aSAr/yS/A./m 
y***A.  — 


aamtAed  ~+tCA  / 


t  yrr/f  n  ///•/-„  //lA  At//  '  r//. 
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Letter  from  the  New  York  Committee  of  Fifty-one,  May  23,  1774,  to  the  Massachusetts  Committee  of  Correspondence, 

in  the  Manuscript  Room,  New  York  Public  Library 
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185  From  the  painting  A  Room  in  Raleigh  Tavern,  Williamsburg,  Va.,  by  Howard 
Pyle,  for  Woodrow  Wilson,  A  History  of  the  American  People,  1901.  ©  Harper  &  Bros. 


VIRGINIA  UNOFFICIALLY 
PREPARES  FOR  THE 
CONGRESS 

The  apparent  spontaneity  of  the  move¬ 
ment  is  shown  by  events  in  Virginia. 
The  House  of  Burgesses,  on  May  24, 
adopted  Jefferson’s  resolutions  setting 
aside  June  1  —  when  the  Boston  block¬ 
ade  began  —  as  “a  day  of  fasting,  humil¬ 
iation  and  prayer,  .  .  .  for  the  heavy 
calamity  which  threatens  destruction  to 
our  civil  rights.”  Two  days  later  Gov¬ 
ernor  Dunmore  found  this  action  a  cause 
for  dissolving  the  House.  So,  as  they 
had  done  before,  the  members  gathered 
in  Raleigh  Tavern  as  an  unofficial  body. 
There,  on  May  27,  they  adopted  reso¬ 
lutions  for  an  annual  colonial  congress 
‘‘to  deliberate  on  those  general  measures 
which  the  united  interests  of  America 
may  from  time  to  time  require.”  Simul¬ 
taneous  was  the  issuance  of  a  call  for  a 
provincial  congress  to  select  delegates  to 
the  continental  meeting.  Thus,  once 
more,  Massachusetts  and  Virginia  took 
the  lead  in  opposing  the  Government  in 
London.  The  work  of  the  committees  of 
correspondence  was  bearing  fruit.  A 
feeling  of  community  of  interest,  of  com¬ 
mon  danger,  had  been  created  through 
the  persistent  and  extensive  activity  of 
a  few  of  the  more  intrepid  spirits  in  the 
colonies.  United  action  was  now  a  real 
possibility. 


METHODS  VARY  IN  THE 
SELECTION  OF  DELEGATES 
Other  colonies  rapidly  fell  into  line.  Delegates  were 
selected  in  a  variety  of  ways.  In  Massachusetts,  as  we 
have  noticed,  appointment  was  by  the  Lower  House  of 
the  legislature.  In  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  Mary¬ 
land,  Delaware,  North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  provincial 
congresses  made  the  selection;  in  Connecticut,  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  correspondence;  in  South  Carolina,  a  public 
meeting  held  in  Charleston;  in  Rhode  Island  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  the  legislature.  New  York  employed  a  different 
system  whereby  the  nominees  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty  were 
endorsed  by  groups  in  other  parts  of  the  state;  while 
three  counties  sent  separate  representatives.  Georgia 
alone  failed  to  select. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

TH  E  Committee  of  Correfpond^nce  in  Netv-York, 
having  on  Monday  Night  laft  proceeded  to  the 
Nomination  of  five  Perfons  to  go  as  Delegates  for  the  faid 
City  and  County,  on  the  propofed  General  Congrefs,  at 
Philadelphia,  on  the  ift  of  September  next  ;  the  five  fol¬ 
lowing  Perfons  were  nominated  for  that  Purpofe, 

Philip  tdvingft°nj 
James  Duane, 

John  Alfop, 

John  Jay, 

,  Ifaac  Low. 

The  Inhabitants,  therefore,  of  this  City  and  County, 
ire  fequeftcd  to  meet,  at  the  City-Hall,  on  Thursday  next, 
at  1 2  o’clock,  in  order  to  approve  yf  the  faid  five  Perfons, 
as  Delegates,  or  to  chooje  fuch  other  in  their  Stead,  as  to 
their  frifdom  flail  Jeem  meet. 

By  Order  of  the  Committee, 

ISAAC  LOW.  Chairman. 

TUESDAY,  ith 
July,  177  4- 
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From  a  New  York  broadside,  July  5,  1774,  In  the 
New  York  Historical  Society 
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CONGRESS  INCLUDES  MANY  OF  THE 
ABLEST  AMERICANS 

On  the  fifth  of  September  the  delegates  gathered  at  Phila¬ 
delphia  City  Tavern.  Here  it  was  determined  to  hold  the 
meetings  of  the  Congress  in  Carpenter’s  Hall,  a  building 
recently  erected,  containing  a  spacious  assembly  room. 
Thither  the  members  walked.  In  all,  there  were  fifty-five, 
many  of  them  the  ablest  Americans  of  the  time  —  Samuel 
and  John  Adams  from  Massachusetts,  Roger  Sherman 
from  Connecticut,  John  Dickinson  of  Pennsylvania, 
Christopher  Gadsden  from  South  Carolina,  Peyton  Ran¬ 
dolph,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  Patrick  Henry  and  George 
Washington  from  Virginia.  One,  Stephen  Hopkins  from 
Rhode  Island,  had  participated  in  the  Albany  Congress; 
eight  had  attended  the  Stamp  Act  Congress;  the  others 
were,  with  few  exceptions,  experiencing  for  the  first  time 
the  emotions  evoked  by  inter-colonial  deliberation. 

THE  OPENING  OF  CONGRESS 


On  the  first  day,  Peyton  Randolph  was  chosen  president, 

and  Charles  Thomson,  a  Pennsylvania  patriot,  secretary.  187  interior  of  carpenter's  Hail,  Philadelphia. 

*  y  ©  Rau  Brothers,  Ine. 

An  oath  of  secrecy  bound  the  members;  sessions  were  to  be 

held  behind  closed  doors.  These  were  wise  precautions;  although  our  knowledge  of  their  proceedings  is  scanty, 
we  know  that  the  deliberations  were  not  always  harmonious  and  dispassionate.  On  September  6  a  rupture 
was  avoided  only  by  the  political  skill  and  whole-hearted  earnestness  of  Samuel  Adams.  His  colleague,  Cush¬ 
ing,  had  moved  that  meetings  should  be  opened  with  prayer.  To  this  John  Jay  of  New  York  and  Rutledge  of 
South  Carolina  objected,  since  diversity  of  creed  made  it  impracticable.  Then  rose  the  sturdy  and  artful  Puri¬ 
tan  and,  declaring  that  “he  was  no  bigot,”  suggested  that  on  the  following  morning  prayer  should  be  offered 
by  Mr.  Duche,  the  local  Episcopal  clergyman.  Adams’  motion  prevailed,  and  one  snag  to  cooperation  was 

removed.  And  when,  on  the 
morning  of  the  7th, 
Duche  appeared,  there  were 
new  impulses  to  call  for 
solidarity.  For  news  —  sub¬ 
sequently  proved  false  — 
had  just  come  that  the 
British  forces  had  bom¬ 
barded  Boston.  Consterna¬ 
tion  prevailed  in  the  city, 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  dele¬ 
gates.  Duche  read  a  Psalm 
and  several  petitions  from 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
concluding  with  an  invoca¬ 
tion,  vividly  described  by 
John  Adams,  so  patriotic 
and  reverent  that  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  vote  of  thanks.  At 
its  end  the  assemblage  was 

KSS  From  aii  engraving  The  Fust  Prayer  in  Congress  by  Sadd  after  a  painting  by  T.  H.  Matteson  (1813-84)  filled  witlianew  exaltation  of 

Reading  from  left  to  right:  First  row  (kneeling)  Patrick  Henry,  John  Rutledge,  George  Washington,  purpose  and  a  determination 
Peyton  Randolph  Richard  Henry  Lee,  John  Jay,  Isaac  Low.  Second  row  (kneeling)  Nathaniel  Folsom,  Pqrrv  tlirn110L  tl1P  rHflfiriilt 

Robert  Treat  Paine  Thomas  Lynch,  Philip  Livingston,  John  Dehart,  Thomas  M  Kean  Roger  Sherman,  to  Carry  tiirOUgll  tile  dimcult 
william  Pnna  Her  Mr.  Duche  Samuel  Ward.  Third  row  (standing)  Caesar  Rodney.  Edward  Rutledge,  ,  ,  ,  .  „  , 

T  Cushine  Eliphalet  Dyer,  Samuel  Adams,  John  Adams,  George  Read,  Silas  Dearie,  Richard  Jsmith,  tclslvS  tllclt  lciy  before  them* 
Stephen  Hopkins  William  Livingston,  Samuel  Rhodes,  Col.  William  Floyd,  Stephen  Crane,  John  Morton, 

Thomas  Mifflin,  Charles  Thomson. 
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SOME  AMERICANS  ARE  SLOW  TO 
JOIN  THE  RADICALS 
Yet  all  the  political  maneuvering  of  Sam  Adams 
could  not  gloss  the  fact  that  the  Congress  contained 
two  opposing  groups,  one  radical  and  the  other  con¬ 
servative.  The  conflict  between  them  became  most 
tense  on  September  28,  when  the  conservative  Joseph 
Galloway  of  Pennsylvania  presented  a  “Plan  for  a 
Proposed  Union  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Col¬ 
onies.”  This  was  a  last  and  sagacious  stand  of  those 
who  hoped  to  conciliate  all  parties.  The  plan  in¬ 
volved  the  appointment  by  the  Crown  of  a  president- 
general  of  the  colonies ;  with  him  was  to  be  associated 
a  council  of  delegates  selected  every  three  years  by 
the  several  provinces.  The  laws  of  the  council  were 
to  be  subject  to  parliamentary  veto,  while  acts  of 
Parliament  pertaining  to  the  colonies  could  be  nulli¬ 
fied  by  the  council.  This  plan  received  earnest  sup¬ 
port  from  some  of  the  abler  leaders  of  Congress, 
among  them  John  Jay  and  James  Duane  of  New 
York  and  Edward  Rutledge  of  South  Carolina. 
Their  strength  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  plan 
was  laid  on  the  table  by  a  majority  of  only  one 
vote.  Duane  incurred  odium  at  this  time  by  his 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  Gaikway  Plan,  and  by  his 
suggestion  that  the  Congress  recognize  the  validity  of  the  Navigation  Acts.  Allied  by  marriage  with  the 
powerful  Livingston  family,  Duane  was  one  of  a  group  of  prominent  lawyers  who  were  willing  to  venture  all 
to  maintain  the  English  connection.  In  1776  he  objected  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Once  war 
became  inevitable,  however,  he  threw  in  his  lot  with  the  colonies,  and  served  them  well.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Congresses  from  start  to  finish,  of  the  New  York  Convention  which  ratified  the  Federal  Constitution, 
and  mayor  of  New  York  City  from  1784  to  1789,  and  later  served  as  Federal  District  Judge. 

CONGRESS,  UNOFFICIAL  AND  WITHOUT  LEGAL  AUTHORITY 
Massachusetts  and  Virginia  led  the  more  advanced  group,  with  able  backing  from  such  men  as  Sherman  of 
Connecticut  —  men  who  denied  all  parliamentary  authority  over  the  colonies.  At  the  outset  of  the  Congress, 
Patrick  Henry  had  given  the  key  to  the  views  of  this  party.  Debate  had  arisen  as  to  the  method  of 
determining  questions. 

Some  suggested  that  each 
delegate  should  have  one 
vote;  others  that  the  prov¬ 
inces  should  have  equal¬ 
ity  of  power.  The  latter 
won.  It  was  in  this  de¬ 
bate  that  Henry  declared, 

“  The  distinctions  between 
Virginians,  Pennsylvan¬ 
ians,  New  Yorkers,  and 
New  Englanders  are  no 
more.  I  am  not  a  Vir¬ 
ginian,  but  an  American.” 

To  his  mind  a  nation  had 
been  born,  entitled  to 
treatment  proportionate 
to  its  dignified  status. 

190  From  the  painting  Patrick  Henry  in  the  First  Continental,  congress,  by  Clyde  Osmer  DeLand  (1872-1 
in  Carpenter's  Hall,  Philadelphia,  courtesy  of  The  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 


189  James  Duane,  1733-97,  from  the  portrait,  1805,  by  John  Trumbull 
(1756-1843),  in  the  City  Hall,  New  York,  courtesy  of  the  Municipal 
Art  Commission 
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bow  fitting  at  Philadelphia. 

Bj  Ordtr  of  lit  Cowgrrfit 

Cm  ail  1 1  Thomiom,  Secretary. 
In  tktfongrtjt,  Saturday  Sfft,  17,  17)4* 
re  folu  lions  entered  into  by  the  d« 


Proceedings  of '  the  General  Congrefs  of  Delegates  from  the  feveral 
Britifh  Colonies  in  North-Amcrica,  held  in  Philadelphia, 
September  1774. 

From  the  Pswhstlvahi a  Packst.  _ agreeable  to  compaA,  of  the  Engl'fli  colo-  now  orrylng  on  Upon  Ballon  Neck,  are 
_  ,  _  .  ,  ,  r>  r  I  M  •  .  nie«  in  America, — therefore  we  the  heira  jyftly  alarming  ro  thi*  county,  and  glvr  oj 

lktPri"l*r  of  tk*  Peanfy  »ama  a  ,  a#(j  fuccefl-nr|  cf  (^c  firft  planter*  of  thi*  rtaf.rn  to  apprehend  fome  hoflile  intention 

1  ,  1  .  colony  do  cheerfully  acknowledge  the  faid  apainft  that  town,  more  efpccially  a*  the 

Pleafe  to  tofert  10  your  paper  the  following  Q  ^ 

third  to  be  our  rightful  Sove-  commander  In  chief  ha*  in  a  very  txrraordi- 

*  *  ongre  reign,  and  that  faid  covenant  i*  the  tenure  nary  o.anner  removed  the  powder  from  the 

and  claim  on  which  are  founded  our  alle-  magxaine  at  Ch  .rleftown,  and  hat  alfo  for* 

giancc  aud  fubmiffion.  bidden  ihc  keep-r  of  themagatioe  at  Bofion, 

a.  That  it  i*  an  indifpenfible  dnty  which  todeliverouc  to  t  he  owner*  the  powder  which 
we  owe  to  God,  our  country,  otirfelve*.  and  they  had  lodged  in  fai.i  magi.?,  r.e. 
po&crity,  by  all  lawful  way*  and  mean*  in  10  That  the  late  aft  oi  Parliament  for 
our  power,  to  maintain,  defeod  and  preferve  eft  .blifhtng  the  Ro*oan  Catholic  religion  and 
legate*  from  the  feveral  town*  and  thofe  civil  and  religion*  right*  and  liberties,  the  French  law*  in  that  citenlive  country 
diftriJt*  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  in  the  pro-  for  which  many  o!  our  father*  fought,  now  called  Canada,  ii  dangci  ou*  in  an  ex¬ 
wince  of  MafTachnfetta  Bay,  on  T ucfday  the  .bled  and  died,  and  t»  hand  them  down  entiie  trtme  degree  >o  the  proteftaot  religion  *n^  to 
6ih  inft ant,  and  their  -addref*  to  hi*  Excel*  to  future  generation*.  the  civil  r  ight*  and  liberties  of  *11  America  j 

leocy  Governor  Gao,  dated  the  ythln-  3  That  the  late  aAs  of  the  Britifh  Parti*  and  therefore  a*  men  and  protcHant  Cbrlfti- 

ffant,  were  laid  before  the  Coogrcf*  aad  ament  for  blocking  up  the  harbour  ol  Bof-  an*  wv  are  indifpcnfibly  obliged  to  take  all 

■re  a*  follows.  ton.  for  altering  the  eftablifhed  iorm  of  go-  proper  raealuret  lor  our  fcctltiiy- 

.  . r  ...  .  vernment  is  thi*  colony,  and  lor  (ertenwa  11.  That  wherea*  our  enemies  have  flat- 

In  |K(  cminte  of  Suffolk  on  the  moft  flagitious  violator*  ol  the  law*  0}  tered  themfrlvei  that  the)  fhall  niake  an ea- 
and  dilute!  in  the  county  of  outtolk  on  .0  ,  ,  .  ,  c  •  r  c  .l-  ,  ,  ,  ,  . 

T..M.T  ht  ith  of  S,p.(phtr.  ,<  lk«  I*t  IWOTOC.  from  .l.g»Un.l,  .t.  groft  m  f,  pr,,  of  thi.  n»m.roo. .  br««  and  hardy 
.  r  ’  ..  d :.k.r/4  xu^Ta^^a  fraction*  of  thofe  right*  to  which  we  are  peoply.  from  an  app> ehenfi'  n  that  th« y  are 
D°dh.m,  .od  k,h.,'JoUro«eo.  th,  W'l ■ -n'ttlcd  by  ,L  l,.rof  o.iut,  <h.  un.cquaioud  wi.K  dif.-iplln.,  vrtf 

J"  ,  _ 1  Vofe  of  Milton  on  Brit  fh  coaftitution,  and  the  charter  of  the  thereiore  for  the  honour,  defence  and  fecurity 

Jnd«T°h<  ph  inft.nt.  *J.tfeph  P.lnocr;  PO’">~-  ...  ...  ..  of  >W«  conmp  and  pn.irc.  ad.if.,®  i.ha, 

l  .  7.  ,„a  \jj.\  4  That  no  obedience  ii  due  from  thu  been  recommended  to  take  aw.iy  al*  comrrvf- 

Efq;  being  chofer  Moder-or,  and  WH  pro/|nce  |Q  ei|her  Qf  any  par,  of  ,be  a^,  fion,  ,r„ro  tbe  c.fficrr.  of  thc  lha* 

abovementioned,  bot  that  they  be  rejected  thofe  who  now  bold  comnnlEoni,  or  ftith 

at  the  attempt*  of  a  wicked  adminiftraiioo  other  perion*  be  e'rAed  in  earh  town  a*  of* 
toeaOave  America.  6cer»  in  the  militia,  at  fhall  be  judged  of 

j.  Thai  fo  long  a*  the  Juftice*  of  our  Su-  fufficlent  capacity  lor  thit  purpMe,  and  who 
perior  Court  of  Judicature,  C  art  of  Affixe,  fe-»e  evidenced  themfelve*  the  infl'.xibl# 
Icc.  and  Interior  Court  of  Common  Plea*  in 


Efq;  being 
)iam  Thompfon,  Efq;  clerk,  a  Commit- 
Ire  w a*  cholen  to  bring  io  a  report  to  the 
Convention,  and  the  lollowirig  beiog  fe 
eetal  t  me*  rtao,  and  put  paragraph  by 
paragraph,  war  unanimoofly  voted,  vis. 
TT  ;MERE  A 8  the  power  bot  set  the  juf 
VV  ri‘  t  'he  veng..inct  bat  not  the  wif- 
dom  ol  Gicat  Briitto,  which  ol  old  perfe¬ 
cted.  1  oorged  *nd  exited  oar  fugitive 
pa>euti  Iron*  their  native  lh;>re»,  now  pur- 
fue*  u*  their  goiltlel*  chi'dren  wiih  unre- 


friend*  to  the  t  ight*  of  the  people  ;  and  that 
thia  county  are  appointed,  or  bold  their  the  inhabitant*  ol  thefe  town*  and  diftri&a 
plact,  by  any  other  tenure  than  that  which  who  are  qualified  do  ufe  their  utmnft  dill- 
the  charter  and  the  law*  •<  the  province  gence  to  a.q-iaint  th«*mfelve»  with  the  irt 
dire  A,  they  muft  be  conGdered  a*  under  uo*  al  war  a*  lonu  m  p  ADble.  and  do  for  that 
dueirfliunce,  and  arr  therefore  unconflitu*  purpofe  appear  under  arma  at  leaft  one# 


leoting  fevetiiy:  And  whereai,  thi*  then  tional  officer*,  and  at  fuch  so  regard  ought  every  week. 


fhvage  and  uucoltivated  defart  wa»  poriha- 
frd  by  tbe  toil  and  treafure.  or  a>  qt/red  by 
the  blood  and  Tilour  o»  thofe  our  v  nerable 
yfogrnitor*,  to  u*  they  b»qilraihed  tbe  Otar 
bought  inheritance,  to  our  care  and  pmtec- 


ccrationi.  On  the  other  hand,  il  we  arrvft  debt*  or  trefpafle*  fh  II  arife  which  caunot 
tbe  h*tul  which  would  ranfack  our  pocket* ;  be  fettled  bv  the  panic*,  wt  recommend  it 
if  we  difarm  the  parricide  which  point*  rhe  __  to  them  to  fubmit  all  fuch  caufc*  to  arbitr a 
dagger  to  our  bob  m*.  if  we  nobly  delcat  tioo,  and  it  i*  our  opinion  (hat  the  contend* 
that  fatal  ediA  which  proclaim*  a  power  to  ing  panic*  or  either  of  them  who  fhall  rc- 
fravu  lorui  fo*  «/  /•  •!>  ca/n  K>hotfotvrr,~~  lule  fo  to  do,  ought  To  be  confiJcred  a*  co- 
thereby  cntallirg  the  endlel*  and  oumbtr-  operating  with  the  enemie*of  th>*  country, 
left  cuife*  of  flavery  opon  ut,  our  heir*.  -j .  T  hat  it  be  recommended  to  the  col 
and  their  heir*  lorever  ;  if  we  loccefilully  JeAeriof  taxei,  conftablci  and  all  other  offi- 
refift  that  unparalleled  ufurpatioO  ol  uncon-  cert  who  have  pnblic  roonici  ia  their  hands 
ftitutional  power,  whereby  our  capital  it  \0  retain  the  fame,  and  not  to  make  any 
robbed  of  the  meam  ol  life  ;  whereby  rhe  payment  thereof  to  the  provincial  county 
ftrecuof  Bofton  arc  thronged  with  military  irealnrer  until  the  civil  govet nment  ol  the 
txecotioner*  ;  whereby  nor  coaft*  arc  lined  province  i*  placed  up<>»  a  conlli.uiiooal 
and  harbour*  crowded  with  fhip*  ol-  war  ;  Inundation,  or  until  it  Ihall  otherwile  be  or- 
whereby  the  charter  of  the  colony,  that  fa-  deied  by  the  propofed  provincial  cougref*. 
cred  barrier  againll  the  racr".Khment*  of  f .  That  the  perfon*  who  have  accepted 

tyranny  i»  mutilated  and  in  •  fTA  annihila-  feats  at  the  Couacil  Ixiard,  by  virtue  ol  a 

led;  whereby  a  murdefou*  la w  i*  framed  to  maadarsu*  from  the  King,  io  coofoimity  to  ar.d  nunutaAuiei  among 

(belter  trillain*  from  rhe  hand*  ol  juftice  ;  ,  the  late  aA  of  the  Brnilh  Parliament,  enti-  our  power,  and  that 

whereby  that  unalienable  and  in«mmable  t>ed  an  aA  fo-  the  regulating  the  govera 


inheritance  which  we  tteu'vcd  Irom  n 
the  coaflitutif  n  ol  Britain,  -and  the  privi 
lege*  warranted  to  u»  in  tie  chafer  ol  the 
province,  i*  tatally  w 
Tscatcd.  pofttrity  u 
virtue  which  pie.ennl  ’him  liet  and  happe* 
tnd  while  we  enjoy  the  ur.u'r  *rl  bet 
lug*  of  the  lai'.ktnl,  the  toricnt  t>l  pn.'py 
i.!ia  wili  roll  our  reyutati.it  in  ibal  latrll 


to  be  paid  to  them  by  the  people  ot  this  ta.  That  during  the  prefect  hoflile  ep-^ 
county.  pearanee*  on  the  parr  ot  Great  Britain,  not? 

4.  That  if  the  Juftice*  of  the  Soperiof  withftaoding  the  many  inioltt  end  oppreffi- 
Court  ot  Judicature  Affixe,  Ac.  Juftice*  uf  on*  which  we  moft  fenftMv  relent,  yet.  ne- 

_ r _  the  Court  of  Common  Plea*,  or  of  the  Ge  vertbelcf*.  Iron*  oor  affcAion  to  hi*  Majrfty, 

tien  they  ennfigred  it,  and  the  moft  lacrct^  peral  Srffi  m*  oi  tka.Pvale  lhall  fit  and  aA  which  we  have  at  all  rime*  evidenced,  we 

obligation*  «t*e  opt  n  u*  to  trinfmlt  the  glo  during  their  prefect  dilqualifird  ftate,  thi*  are  detennined  tu  aA  merely  upon  the 
riou*  purebafe,  unlettered  by  power,  Or\_-  eountv  will  fupport  and  bear  harmlcf*  alt  '  fenfive,  fo  long  a*  fu.-h  conduA  may  be  vln- 
clogged  with  fbatk  e*,  to  oor  innocent  and  Shniff?  and  other  depotiei,  Cooftable*,  Ju  '  dicated  by  reafao  and  the  principle!  of  ftlf» 
beloved  off*pring.  On  the  fortitude,  oa  ror*  and  other  officer*,  who  fhall  refufe  to  prefervation,  hut  no  longer, 
the  wtldom.  and  on  the  exertion*  ul  thi*  im-  carry  intoexetation  the  order*  ol  f  •  id  Court  j  13.  T  hat  at  we  uodr  Hand  It  ha*  beta 

porttnt  day  i*  lofpended  the  f/te  of  thi*  and  at  f-r  a*  poffble  to  prevent  tbe  many  in  contemplation  to  apprehend  fundry  per- 

new  world,  mod  of  unborn  million*  If,  a  inconvrnicncict  which  muft  be  occafmned  by  f®n*‘ oi  thi*  county,  who  have  rendered 
•V>undlel*  extent  ol  continent  fwarmitig  with  u-pnpeLfion  of  the  Court*  ot  JuHjce,  we  do  themlelve*  cor.lptcuou*  in  contendiog 
mi'lion*  will  tamely  fubroit  to  live,  move  moft  farneftly  recommend  it  to  all  creditors  for  the  violated  right*  and  libertie*  of 
and  have  their  being  at  tbe  arbitrary  will  that  they  Ihew  all  realonable  and  ever)  ge  their  coautr>meo.  we  do  reerramend,  fh  >uld 
of  a  licentious  miniller,  they  bafdy  yield  to  uerdui  lorhcarance  to  their  debtor*  and  to  fuch  an  audaciuu*  rueafure  be  pot  in  prae- 
voluBtary  flavery.  aud  luture  generations  all  debtor*,  to  pay  •  heir  juft  debt*  wiih  all  tice,  to  fe<ze  and  keep  in  fa!e  csftody,  every 
(hall  load  their  roemorle*  with  inceflant  ex  polEble  fpted,  and  if  any  dtfpuics  relative  to  fervant  ol  the  pi elent  tyrannical  and  uncon- 


ftitutional  government  throughout  the  coun¬ 
ty  and  province,  until  the  perfon*  fo  appre¬ 
hended  l.e  liberated  Iroas  ths  hands  of  our 
adverfariei.  and  reflorrd  fafe  and  uninjured 
to  theirrrfpcAive  ftieud*  and  families. 

14.  That  until  our  rights  are  fully  re-, 
fl-ned  to  us,  we  wi  I  to  the  utmoft  ol  our 
power,  and  recommend  the  fame  to  the 
other  counties,  wi'hho'd  all  commercial iu- 
letcotirfe  with  Great  Britain,  Ireland  and 
the  Weft  Indict,  and  ahtfain  from  the  con- 
fuiwpjionoi  Britifh  merchandirc  and  ruanu- 
laA'itc*.  aud  efpec:a'ly  ol  E-ft  Ind'a  teas 
and  piece  good*,  with  lueh  addition*,  alte¬ 
ration*,  and  esreption*  only,  a*  tbt  Croud 
Corgrtft  ol  the  colooie*  may  agree  to. 

»j.  That  under  our  prrlei.t  tucumftjn- 
incumbent  on  u*  ta  encourage  .rts 
by  all  meat  1  in 


hereby  are  appointed  a  romml’tre  t 
Gdcr  ol  the  b«ft  way*  at.J  He  to*  t  >  pro- 


ment  of  ihe  M/lTachnicti*  H»y,  have  aAcJ 

in  direA  vi<<Uiion  ot  the  duty  they  owe  to  inote  and  elUldilh  the  lame,  an  !  to  1  t c 
thcr  c<  untry.  bud  have  thereby  given  gteat  to  thi*  o-nvcx. don  a*  limn  a*  raa\  be  * 
eckid.  ait> tilled  and  and  juft  • -lie  net  to  thit  pcnp’e,  thertbiere*  1*-  '1  hat  the  engenci-x  <1  «  ur  pi'i"* 

HI  aiknnw'cdrc  that  |  >lved  that  tin*  county  do  recommend  it  to  afljm  demand  that  a  p.ovtrcnl  e>  rerel*  be 
ad  peiloni  who  hive  fo  highly  ollended,  by  called  to  concert  loch  ntcalurct  *>•  u>,  *  oc 
a  c-p:ing  laid  ilepirtia'ntf,  and  h..ve  not  adoptnl,  aid  vpitortly  e»o«.ntei'  lv  tic 
a  n.idy  pu'illcly  religneJ  their  feat*  at  the  whole  peylej  v  jvkJi  ren  .incct.d  •  toihc 
Council  hoard,  to  make  pub'ic  rcfignatimts  leveial  town*  in  thu  c<  unty.to  ch-i  it  nunt* 
pt.iod,  when  the  ft  I  earn*  r-f  time  IJvall  be  ol  the-r  placet  at  laid  boaid,  on  or  before  her*  lor  Inch  a  provineul  eorgrel*.  t  ►  be 

aW>  rbrd  in  the  abjl*  of  eternitj— - — fheie  the  ;o-.h  dayj'of  this  inftant,  Scptent'-rr  ;  and  h.oden  at  Concord  on  the  (tcond  Tuclday 

(oi »  we  have  r<  f-  Ived  and  do  reft  lve.  that  «ll  pcrlbnt  telnfing  f<>  to  du,  1h  til  hota  ol  Oftuber  neat  enfuinp. 

I.  1  hat  Vrheica*  h>*  M  a  jeliy  George  and  alter  l^id  day,  be  coi.GJered  by  this  17-  That  this  county  cur  ft  Jiog  in  the 

the  tliid  it  the  fiyhtlul  lucciflot  to  county  a*  obftinate  and  inconigible  enemies  wil..>inandintecityolthcc<>o'ininta,c.n- 
' the  ot  Great  Britain,  ard  jult'y  en  te>  this  cmnli).  greli,  now  Gttiog  at  Philadelphia,  pay  al! 

titled  to  tUc£iabcc«!  the  Briulli  realm,  aud  y.  1  hit  the  foriiftCaiiuat  bejua  aud  due  icfj'cA  aad  lubmtilion  to  tuch  iDsalucts 


191  The  Suffolk  Resolves  before  Congress,  from  a  broadside  In  the  New  York  Historical  Society 

;  CONGRESS  APPROVES  THE  SUFFOLK  RESOL]rES,  SEPT.  17,  1774 
The  radicals  made  great  headway  when  the  Congress  was  persuaded  to  approve  the  Suffolk  Resolves.  These 
had  been  adopted  under  the  leadership  of  Joseph  Warren,  at  a  public  meeting  in  Dedham,  Massachusetts, 
on  September  6  1774.  Their  language  was  more  defiant  than  that  which  had  been  used  publicly  lntier  o. 
To  the  Intolerable  Acts,  they  said,  “no  obedience  is  due  from  this  province.”  And  “whereas  our  enemies 
have  flattered  themselves  that  they  shall  make  an  easy  prey  of  this  numerous,  brave  and  hardy  pe°Ple- 
those  “who  are  qualified”  are  urged  “to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  art  of  war  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
do  for  that  purpose  appear  under  arms  at  least  once  a  week. 
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THE  PAGEANT  OF  AMERICA 


T  »$i  ] 

To  the  KING’i  moft  excellent  Majesty. 

Moft  gracious  SonxEtcs,. 

WE  your  Mijefty’s  fVithhil  fubjefls  of  (he 
Colonies  of  Newbampftnrt,  MaJJadou- 
Jests  Bay  Rhode- Ifland  and  PHvidenel  PJanfa  i- 
ons,  Connecticut,  New  Tort,  Nrw-J crfey ,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  the  counties  of  Ntwcafie,  Kent  and 
Sujfe*  on  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North - 
Curtima.  and  South-Careltna,  in  behalf  ot  our- 
frlves  and  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  Colonies, 
who  have  deputed  us  to  reprefenc  them  in 
General  Congnefs,  by  this  our.humble  Mention 
beg  leave  to  lay  our  grievances  before  the 
Throne. 

A  it  an  Dive  army  has  been  kept  in  thefe  Co¬ 
lonies,  ever  fince  the  conclufionot  the  la'e  war, 
withoutthe  confent  of  our  Afl'emblies ;  and  this 
army,  with  a  confklerable  naval  armament  has 
been  employed  to  enforce  the  colleflion  of 
taxes. 

The  authority  of  the  Commander  in  Chief, 
and  under  him  of  the  Brigadters-General  has, in 
time  of  peace,  been  rendered  fupreme  in  all  the 
civil  governments  in  America. 

The  Commander  in  Chief  of  all  your  Majef- 
ty's  forces  in  North  America  has,  in  time  of 
peace,  been  appointed  Governor  of  a  Colony. 

The  charges  of  ufual  offices  have  been  greatly 
increafed  ;  and  new*,  expenfivc  and  oppreffive 
offices  have  been  multiplied. 

S  2  The 


192  First  Page  of  the  Petition  to  the  King,  from  the  Journal 
of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Congress  at  Philadelphia,  Sept.  5, 
1774,  printed  by  William  and  Thomas  Bradford 


THE  ACTS  OF  THE  CONGRESS  WIN 
PRAISE  FROM  LORD  CHATHAM 
Gradually  differences  were  overcome  or  compromised;  and 
on  the  twenty-sixth  of  October  adjournment  was  taken,  after 
May  10,  1775,  was  fixed  as  the  date  for  a  second  Congress.  The 
actions  of  the  Congress  were  now  a  public  matter.  Among 
them  were  a  petition  to  the  King,  an  address  to  the  Canadians 
asking  them  to  join  in  the  next  Congress,  an  address  to  the 
people  of  Great  Britain,  and  one  to  the  people  of  the  colonies. 
Of  these  papers,  on  their  receipt,  Chatham  said  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  “For  solidity  of  reason,  force  of  sagacity,  and  wis¬ 
dom  of  conclusion  under  a  complication  of  difficult  circum¬ 
stances,  no  nation  or  body  of  men  can  stand  in  preference  to 
the  general  congress  at  Philadelphia.  I  trust  it  is  obvious 
.  .  .  that  all  attempts  to  impose  servitude  upon  such  men,  to 
establish  despotism  over  such  a  mighty  continental  nation, 
must  be  vain,  must  be  fatal.” 

AMERICA  MAKES  A  DECLARATION  OF 
RIGHTS  AND  GRIEVANCES 
More  important  than  these  papers  was  the  Declaration  of 
Rights  and  Grievances,  adopted  October  14.  This  specified 
a  dozen  Acts  of  Parliament  whose  repeal  would  be  prerequisite 
to  harmony.  They  were  “infringements  and  violations  of  the 
rights  of  the  colonies.”  In  lofty  language  that  at  times  resem¬ 
bles  that  of  England’s  earlier  Bill  of  Rights,  the  Congress 
enumerated  these  rights,  inalienable  because  inherent,  be¬ 
cause  guaranteed  by  the  British  constitution,  and  because 
granted  by  the  colonial  charters. 


I  «o  ] 

trary  proceedings  of  parliament  and  admini- 
ftration,  have  feverally  elefted,  cooftitutcd, 
and  appointed  deputies  to  meet  and  fit  in  ge¬ 
neral  congrefs  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in 
order  to  obtain  fuch  eftablilhmeot,  as  that 
their  religion,  laws,  and  liberties  may  not  be 
fubvertea :  Whereupon  the  deputies  fo  ap¬ 
pointed  being  now  afiembled,  in  a  full  and 
free  reprefentation  of  thefe  colonics,  taking 
into  their  moft  ferious  confederation  the  belt 
means  of  attaining  the  ends  alorefaid,  do  in 
the  firftplace,  as  Engliflimen  their  anceftors  in 
like  calcs  have  ufually  done,  for  after  ting 
and  vindicating  tbeir  rights  and  liberties, 
DECLARE. 

That  the  inhabitants  of  the  Englilh  colo¬ 
nies  in  North-Amcrica,  by  the  immutable 
laws  of  nature,  the  principles  of  the  Eoglifli 
conftitution,  and  the  feveral  charters  or  com¬ 
pare*,  have  the  following  RIGHTS. - 

Rjfolvid ,  N.  C.  D.  t.  That  they -are  cm? 
titled  to  life,  liberty,  and  property :  and  they" 
have  never  ceded  to  any  fovei'eign  power 
whatever,  a  right  to  dilptffebf  cither  without 
their  confcnt.  . 

Refolvcd ,  N.  C.  D.  That  our  anceftors, 
who  firft  fettled  ihefe  colonics,  were  at  the 
time  of  their  emigration  from  the  mother 
country,  entitled  to  all  the  rights,  liberties* 
and  immunities  of  free  and  natural  born  fub* 
jetts,  within  the  realm  of  England. 


t  6.  j 

Refolvcd,  N.  C.  D.  5.  That  by  loch  emi¬ 
gration  (hey  by  no  means  forfeited,  furren- 
dcrod,  or  loft  any  of  thofc  righti,  but  that 
they  were,  and  their  defeendants  now  are,  en¬ 
titled  to  the  exercife  and  enjoyment  of  all 
furh  of  them,  as  their  local  and  other  cir- 
cumftaiices  enable  them  to  exercife  and  enjoy. 

Refolvcd,  ^ ■  That  the  foundation  of  Eng- 
lifli  liberty  and  of  all  free  government,  is  a 
right  in  the  people  to  participate  in  their  le- 
giflativc  council  :  and  as  the  Englifh  colonilU 
arc  not  reprefented,  and  from  their  local  and 
other  circuiullanccs  cannot  properly  be  re¬ 
prefented  in  the  Britifh  parliament,  they  are 
entitled  to  a  free  and  exclufivc  power  of  le- 
giftation  in  their  feveral  provincial  1  .egiftaturcs, 
whcic  their  right  of  reprefentation  can  alone 
be  preferved,  in  all  cafes  of  taxation  and  iniei- 
al  polity,  fuljjjcfl  only  to  the  negative  of  thcii 
ivcrcigii,  fn  fircli  manner  as  fuu  been  hereto¬ 
fore  tiled  and  accuftomcd  :  But  from  the 
nereffity  of  the  cafe,  and  a  regard  to  the 
mutual  intcrcfts  of  both  countries,  we- 
cheerfully  content  to  the  operation  of  fucli 
aftsot  (he  Bnufh  pailiament,  as  are  bona  fide, 
reftrained  to  the  regulation  of  our  external  corh 
nicree,  lor  the  purpofc  of  fccuring  the  com¬ 
mercial  advantages  of  the  whole  empire  to  the 
mother  country,  and  the  commercial  benefits  of 
its  rHpcftivt  members,  ext  hiding  every  idea 
of  taxation  internal  01  external,  for  raifing  a  re¬ 
venue  on  the  fnbjctU  in  America  without  their 
•  onfent 
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The  Declaration  of  Rights  &  Grievances  (In  part),  from  the  Journal  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Congress 
at  Philadelphia,  1774,  printed  by  William  and  Thomas  Bradford 


THE  EVE  OF  THE  REVOLUTION 
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the 

Association,  »e. 


WH,  his  Majefty  s  mod  loyal  fubjefts,  the 
Delegates  of  the  fevcral  Colonics  of 
Ne*  Himpfti-re,  MafiVhufctt’s  Bay,  Rhodc- 
Itund,  Connedticut,  New-York,  New  Jerky, 
Pennlylvania,  the  Three  Lower  Counties  of 
Ncwcaftle,  Kent,  and  Suflex,  on  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  Norih-Carolina,  and  South- 
Carolina,  deputed  to  reprefent  them  in  a  conti¬ 
nental  Congrefs,  held  in  the  city  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  on  the  fifth  day  of  September,  1774, 
avowing  our  allegiance  to  his  Majefty,  our  af¬ 
fection  and  regard  for  our  fellow-fubjeds  in 
Great-Britain  and  elfewhere,  affcCted  with  the 
deepeft  anxiety,  and  moft  alarming  apprehen- 
fions  at  thofe  grievances  and  diftrtfles,  with 
which  his  M-jefty’s  American  fubjeCts  are  op- 
prefiVd,  and  having  taken  under  our  moft  feri- 
ous  deliberation,  the  ftate  of  the  whole  conti¬ 
nent,  find,  that  the  prefent  unhappy  fituaiionof 
our  affairs,  boccafioned  by  a  ruinous  fyftemof 
colony  adminiftration  adopted  by  the  Britilh  Mi- 
mftry  about  the  year  1763,  evidently  calculated 
lor  inflavmg  thefe  Colonies,  and,  with  them, 
the  Britilh  Empire.  In  profecution  of  which 
fvftcm,  various  ACts  of  Parliament  have  been 
paffed  for  raffing  a  Revenue  in  America,  for 
depriving  the  American  fubjedts,  in  many  in- 
ftanccs,  of  the  conflitutional  trial  by  jury,  ex- 
pofing  their  lives  to  danger,  by  diredmg  a  new 
and  illegal  trial  beyond  the  feas,  lor  crimes  al- 
ledged  to  have  been  committed  in  America : 
And  in  profecution  of  the  fame  fyftem,  fevcral 
late,  cruel,  and  opprellive  Ads  have  been  paf¬ 
fed  refpeding  the  town  of  Bofton  and  the  Maf- 
fachulctt’s-Bay,  and  alfo  an  Ad  for  extending 
the  province  of  Quebec,  fo  as  to  border  on  rhe 
wellern  frontiers  of  thele  Colonies,  eftablilhmg 
an  arbitrary  government  therein,  and  difeourag- 
ing  the  fettlemcnc  of  Britilh  fubjeds  ia  that 
wide  extended  country;  thus  by  the  influence 
of  civil  principles  and  ancient  prejudices  to  dif- 
pofe  the  inhabitants  toad  with  lioftility  again  ft 
the  free  proreftant  Colonies,  whenever  a  wicked 
Miniftry  lhall  chufc  lo  todired  then). 

To  obtain  redrefs  of  thefe  grievances,  which 
threaten  deftrudion  to  the  lives,  liberty,  and 
property  of  his  Majefty  *s  fubjeds.  in  North- 
Amcrica,  we  are  ot  opinion,  thac’a  non- impor¬ 
tation,  non-confuription,  and  noh  exportation 
agreement,  fjithfuij^  adhered  to,  will  prove  the 
moft  f(*eedy,  effectual,  and  peaceable  meafure: 
And  therefore  wedo,  for  ourfclves  and  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  fevcral  Colonics,  whom  we  reprelenr, 
firmly  agree  and  affociate  under  the  facred  ties 

of 
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Thirteenth.  That  all  manufadures  of  this 
country  be  fold  at  rcalonable  prices,  fo  that  no 
undue  advantage  be  taken  of  a  future  fcarcity 
of  goods. 

Fourteenth.  Amd  we  do  further  agree  and 
refolve,  that  we  will  hive  no  trade,  commerce, 
dealings  or  intercourfe  whatfoever,  with  any 
colony  or  province,  in  North  America,  which 
fhall  not  accede  to,  or  which  lhall  hereafter  vio¬ 
late  this  affociation,  but  will  hold  them  as  un¬ 
worthy  of  rhe  rights  of  freemen,  and  as  mimical 
to  the  liberties  of  their  country. 


And  we  do  folemnly  bind  ourfclves  and  our 
conftituents,  under  the  ties  aforefaid,  to  adhere 
to  this  affociation  until  fuch  parts  ot  the  fevcral 
Ads  of  Parliament  palled  fince  the  clofe  of  the 
laft  war,  as  impofe  or  continue  duties  on  tea, 
wine,  molaffes,  fyrups,  paneles,  coffee,  fugar, 
piemento,  indigo,  foreign  paper,  glafs,  and 
painters  colours,  imported  into  America,  and 
extend  rhe  powers  of  the  Admiralty  courts  be¬ 
yond  their  ancient  limits,  deprive  the  American 
fubjed  of  trial  by  jury,  autl.orifc  the  Judge’s 
certificate  to  indemnify  the  profecutor  from  da¬ 
mage^,  1  hat  he  might  otherwife  be  liable  to  from 
a  trial  by  his  peers,  require  opprcffive  fecurity 
from  a  claimant  of  (hips  or  goods  fcizcci,  before 
be  lhall  be  allowed  to  defend  his  property, 
are  repealed— And  until  that  pare  of  die  Ad 
of  the  12.  G.  3  ch.  24.  entitled,  “  An  Ad 
for  the  better  fecuring  his  Majefty  *s  dock  yard|, 
magazines,  ftn'ps,  ammunition,  and  (lores,”  by 
which,  any  perfons  charged  with  committing 
any  of  the  offences  therein  deferibed,  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  may  be  tried  in  any  Ihire  or  county  wichin 
the  realm,  is  repealed — And  until  the  four  Ads 
paffed  in  the  laft  feflion  of  Parliament,  viz.  that 
for  flopping  the  port  and  blocking  up  the  har¬ 
bour  of  Bofton  —That  for  altering  the  charter 

and  government  of  the  Mafiachufett’s-Bay - 

And  that  which  is  entitled,  “  An  Ad  for  the 

better  adminiftration  of  juftice,  &c.” - 

And  that**  For  extending  the  limits  of  Quebec, 
&c.”  are  repealed.  And  we  recommend  ic  to 
*he  provincial  conventions,  and  to  rhe  commit¬ 
tees  in  the  refpedive  Colonies,  to  eftablilh  l’uch 
farther  regulations  as  they  may  think  proper, 
for  carrying  into  execution  this  Affociation. 


The  foregoing  Affociation  being  determined 
upon  by  the  Conor  ess,  was  ordered  to  be  fub- 
feribed  by  the  fevcral  Members  thereof ;  and 
thereupon  we  have  hereunto  fee  our  refpedive 
names  accordingly. 


In  Congrefs,  Philadelphia ,  O£toher  20,  1774. 


Mfok*  ** 
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First  and  eighth  pages  of  The  Association,  1774,  from  a  printed  copy  In  the  New  York  Public  Library, 
with  signatures  of  members  from  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts  Bay 


THE  COLONIES  DECIDE  NOT  TO  TRADE  WITH  ENGLAND 
To  bender  effective  the  American  position,  the  Congress  drew  up  The  Association.  This  was  an  agreement 
not  to  import  British  goods  after  December  1,  1774,  and  to  export  no  goods  to  Great  Britain,  Ireland  and 
the  West  Indies  after  September  10,  1775.  This  aroused  severe  opposition  from  many  quarters.  Each 
section  had  economic  interests  involved:  South  Carolina  in  rice,  Virginia  in  tobacco,  Rhode  Island  in  the 
slave  trade,  Massachusetts  in  the  West  India  trade.  Its  adoption  has  been  termed  “virtually  the  beginning 
of  the  federal  union.”  —  Howard,  Preliminaries  of  the  Revolution,  1905,  p.  295.  Without  doubt,  the  chief 
value  of  the  Congress  was  to  publish  to  the  world  that  Massachusetts  could  not  be  isolated  from  her  friends, 
that  all  had  a  united  purpose.  This  unity,  moreover,  was  promoted  by  the  opportunity  afforded  provincial 
leaders  to  come  to  know  one  another  and  to  acquire  habits  of  cooperation. 
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THE  PAGEANT  OF  AMERICA 


196  From  The  New  York  Journal  or  General  Advertiser ,  Dec.  15,  1774 


A  LIBERTY  EMBLEM  APPEARS 
IN  THE  PRESS 

The  new  spirit  of  unity  was  quickly  symbolized. 
Here  we  have  the  emblem  that  appeared  in  the  New 
York  press  of  December  15,  1774,  and  on  the  title- 
page  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Congress.  Twelve  hands 
support  the  liberty  pole,  adorned  with  the  Phrygian 
cap,  and  resting  on  the  Magna  Charta.  Encircling  all 
is  the  living  snake  of  earlier  days.  (See  Nos.  72,  73.) 
Upon  his  body  is  inscribed  a  motto  of  promise  and  hope. 

OPPOSITION  TO  THE  TRADE  BOYCOTT 

Opposition  to  The  Association  came  not  solely  on  the 
floor  of  Carpenter’s  Hall.  The  colonial  secretary,  Lord 
Dartmouth,  denounced  those  who  signed  that  compact 
as  guilty  of  treason.  And  in  the  colonies  were  those 
who  deprecated  such  action.  Most  influential  of  these 
was  Samuel  Seabury,  rector  of  a  church  at  Westchester,  New  York.  Seabury  was  born  (1729)  in  Connecticut, 
had  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Established  Church  in  1753,  and  was 
later  (1784)  to  become  the  first  Episcopal  bishop  in  America.  Humble 
and  modest,  he  held  pronounced  political  views.  Now,  in  a  series  of 
pamphlets  of  which  the  foremost  was  his  Free  Thoughts  on  The  Pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Continental  Congress,  he  brought  out,  in  a  simple, 
homely  fashion,  the  consequences  of  economic  disruption  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  Such  an  upheaval  would  cause  great  distress  in  England  and 
Ireland,  for  which  America  would  be  held  responsible.  As  a  result, 
their  trade  would  be  diverted  from  America,  to  the  latter’s  permanent 
loss.  “For  example,”  he  writes,  these  measures  would  “ruin  our 
market  for  flaxseed,  for  which  our  best  customers  have  always  been 
the  Irish.  You  know,  my  friends,  that  the  sale  of  your  seed  not  only 
pays  your  taxes,  but  furnishes  you  with  many  of  the  little  conven¬ 
iences  and  comforts  of  life.  The  loss  of  it  for  one  year  would  be  of 

more  damage  to  you,  than 
paying  the  three-penny  duty 
on  tea  for  twenty.  .  .  .  And 
yet  the  Congress  have  been  so 
inattentive  to  your  interests, 
that  they  have  laid  you  under 
almost  an  absolute  necessity 
of  losing  it  the  next  year.” 


FULL  VINDICATION 

OF  THE 

Meafures  of  the  Congrefs, 

FROM 

The  Calumnies  of  their  Enemies  j 
Ift  Answer  to 

A  L  E  T  T  E  R,' 

Under  the  Signature  of 

A.  fh.  F  A  R  M  E  R. 


WHEREBY 


His  Sopbijhy  is  expofed,  his  Cnvils  confuted,  his 
Artifices  dctedled,  and  his  lVit  ridiculed  •, 


A  General  Address 

To  the  Inhabitants  of  America . 

AND 

A  Particular  Addrefs 

To  the  Farmers  of  the  Province  of  New -Tor  k. 

Truth  is  powerful,  and  will  prevail. 

K  E  Y  0  R  Ki 
Printed  by  Jamij  JGvihctok.  1774 


FREE  THOUGHTS, 

O  N 

The  PROCEEDINGS  of 
THE 

CONTINENTAL  CONGRESS, 

Held  at  Philadelphia  Sept.  5,  1774: 

WHEREIN 

Their  Errors  arc  exhibited, 

THEIR 

Reason  incs  Confuted, 

AND 

The  fatal  Tendency  of  their  Nok-Impoitatiok,  Non-Ex- 
roiTiTion,  and  Non-Cob  it  w  pt  ion  Mcaiuui,  arc 
kid  open  to  the  pLaL:e:i  Un  d  i  *  st  an  d i  m  cs  ; 

AND 

The  ONLY  MEANS  pointed  out 

For  Preferring  and  Securing 

Our  prclcnt  Happy  Constitution  : 

1  N 

A  LETTER 

T  O 

The  FARMERS, 

AND  OTKIR  INHABITANT!  OP 

NORTH  AMERICA 
In  General, 

And  to  thofc  of  the  Province  of  Nnv-Tork 
In  Particular. 


By 


farmer. 


H'*r  for  I  IT]  L  L  fp.ak  / 


PPJNTED  IK  the  Vi a«  M.DCC.L.XX1V. 
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From  Samuel  Seabury,  Free  Thoughts, 
1774,  In  the  New  York  Public  Library 


HAMILTON  DEFENDS  THE  MEASURES  OF  CONGRESS 
Sucii  an  argument,  couched  in  everyday  language,  made  a  profound 
impression.  By  many  the  pamphlet  and  its  successors  were  received 
with  applause,  by  others  with  execration.  In  answer  appeared  other 
pamphlets.  One,  entitled  A  Full  Vindication  of  the  Measures  of  the 
Congress,  displayed  great  dialectic  skill  and  knowledge  of  constitu¬ 
tional  law;  and  was  therefore  credited  to  one  or  another  of  the 
eminent  leaders.  Soon  it  was  learned  that  the  writer  was  Alexander 
Hamilton,  then  in  his  ’teens  and  a  student  at  King’s  College,  New 
York.  During  the  following  winter  Hamilton  wrote  more  articles,  the 
enthusiastic  reception  of  which  brought  him  favorably  into  the  public 


view. 


198  Title-page  ol  the  copy  In  the  New  York 
Historical  Society 


THE  EVE  OF  THE  REVOLUTION 
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BOYCOTT  MOTIVES  GOVERN 
FIRST  WOMAN’S  CLUB 
Even  before  publication  of  The  Association, 
local  action  had  been  taken.  In  many  cases 
resolutions  were  passed  giving  prior  approval 
to  all  measures  that  might  be  adopted  by  the 
Congress.  In  other  instances,  non-importation 
and  non-consumption  agreements  were  framed. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  among  the  latter 
was  made  at  a  tea  party  at  Edenton,  North 
Carolina.  Here  in  October,  1774,  some  fifty 
housewives  gathered  together  and  established 
America’s  first  woman’s  club.  Its  purposes 
were  two:  to  withhold  all  countenance  from 
“that  pernicious  custom  of  drinking  tea,”  and 
to  insure  that  the  members  “would  not  pro¬ 
mote  ye  weare  of  any  manufacture  of  Eng¬ 
land.”  Within  six  months  after  the  passage 
of  The  Association,  it  had  been  ratified  by  all 
colonies  except  Georgia  and  New  York.  And 
in  these  colonies,  as  elsewhere,  local  vigilance 
committees  were  created  to  enforce  the  agree¬ 
ment.  There  was  thus  in  operation  a  rather 
complete  set  of  political  institutions,  fitted 
to  the  emergency,  extra-legal  in  origin  and 
sanction,  yet  rapidly  supplanting  the  official 
machinery  of  government  established  by  law. 


199  From  a  contemporary  British  cartoon,  A  Society  of  Patriotic  Ladies 
at  Edenton  in  North  Carolina 


From  a  cartoon  The  Alternative  of  Williamsburt/, 

printed  in  London,  1775 


TlTB  M.rr.  KNATiVl.  OK  Vl!,l  I  AM  8  BVRO. 


THE  ENGLISH  SATIRIZE  THE  COERCION 
OF  AMERICAN  LOYALISTS 
The  Continental  Congress  and  its  resolves  served  to  draw 
ever  more  distinctly  the  cleavage  between  radicals  and  con¬ 
servatives,  between  Patriots  and  Loyalists,  between  those 
who  relied  upon  the  old  royal  and  established  authority  and 
those  dissatisfied  with  the  trend  of  events.  High-handed 
conduct  by  Governor  Lord  Dunmore  had  made  Williams¬ 
burg,  Virginia,  “the  heart  of  rebellion.”  In  the  principal 
street  was  set  up  a  gibbet,  hung  with  tar  and  feathers  ready 
for  the  Loyalist  who  was  so  bold  as  to  refuse  to  sign  con¬ 
formity  with  the  acts  of  the  Congress.  This  London  cartoon 
is  of  interest  as  illustrative  of  phases  of  contemporary  Eng¬ 
lish  opinion.  The  gift  for  John  Wilkes  denotes  both  colonial 
recognition  of  his  fight  for  liberty  and  the  English  inter¬ 
mingling  of  domestic  violence  with  American  contumacy. 
The  presence  of  a  cleric  may  refer  to  the  Parson’s  Cause  of 
17C3,  or  to  colonial  resistance  to  attempted  English  ec¬ 
clesiastical  control  of  American  religious  life.  The  English 
cartoonist  makes  the  homespun  of  the  Patriots  distinctly 
uncouth  beside  the  comely  garb  of  the  coerced  Loyalists  — 
this  in  accord  with  the  English  newspaper  press  of  the  day, 
which  from  sympathy  with  the  London  merchant  constantly 
stressed  the  inferiority  of  American -made  clothing. 


CHAPTER  III 


INDEPENDENCE 


A  S  petitions  and  addresses  and  memorials  were  received  in  England  with  contempt 
/  %  and  evasion,  the  hopes  of  the  colonials  fell.  Bit  by  bit,  faith  even  in  the  good 
L  m.  will  of  the  King  disappeared.  Conservative  Americans  were  at  a  loss  how  to 
act.  But  the  more  impetuous  spirits  were  not  unwilling  to  try  forcible  resistance.  There 
was  still  little  thought  of  war,  or  of  political  independence.  Resort  to  arms  was  deemed 
a  necessary  action  to  protect  the  liberties  of  Englishmen.  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill 
(see  Vol.  VI)  were  moral  victories  won  by  men  who  hoped  that  thus  they  might  regain 
their  rights  while  remaining  subjects  of  the  crown  of  Britain.  For  the  time,  the  colonials 
saw  nothing  impossible  in  a  loyal  rebellion. 

Yet  the  situation  was  impossible.  Its  clarification  was  due  to  a  considerable  extent  to 
a  fortunate  bit  of  journalism.  Thomas  Paine,  an  English  radical,  after  a  few  months 
in  America  gave  a  clear  and  vigorous  statement  to  thoughts  that  had  occupied  men’s 
minds  increasingly  since  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  His  Common  Sense  (No.  223)  was  a 
small  link  in  the  chain  of  events  that  led  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence  (No.  231-34). 
This  ever  famous  pamphlet  forced  the  issues  of  the  conflict  upon  the  attention  of  the 
provincials.  They  must  now  choose  whether  they  would  become  Patriots  or  Loyalists. 
Under  it  the  Patriots  aligned  themselves  in  a  common  cause;  under  it  were  erected  new 
governments  to  replace  the  old;  and  through  it  the  new  body  politic  entered  the  world 
of  independent  states. 

With  the  military  history  of  the  Revolutionary  War  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this 
volume  to  treat.  Yet  it  may  be  observed  that  on  the  field  of  battle  the  Americans  were 
unexpectedly  fortunate.  For  too  long  a  time  Britain  regarded  the  rebellion  as  nothing 
but  a  feeble  insurrection,  easily  to  be  suppressed,  if,  indeed,  it  did  not  collapse  of  its  own 
weight.  Her  commanders  exhibited,  in  a  half-hearted  manner  on  the  whole,  only  mediocre 
ability.  Her  counsellors  at  home  were  often  disdainful  or  seemingly  indifferent. 

This  was  in  part  due  to  Britain's  position  at  the  time  in  the  world  of  states  —  which 
was  such  that  she  had  to  act  with  caution.  In  Europe  the  War  of  the  American  Rev¬ 
olution  was  considered  little  more  than  a  new  phase  of  the  long  struggle  against 
England’s  rising  commercial  supremacy,  as  another  opportunity  to  weaken  a  trade  rival. 
Holland,  ever  with  an  eye  open  for  the  main  chance,  used  every  opportunity  to  humble 
Britain's  trade  and  to  win  that  of  America.  France  and  Spain  were  not  displeased  to 
see  England  in  trouble.  Yet  these  states  were  not  at  first  ready  to  ally  themselves  openly 
with  the  rebellious  colonies  of  their  rival.  It  required  all  the  diplomacy  of  Franklin,  all 
the  persuasiveness  of  such  French  liberals  as  LaFayette,  and  finally,  the  victory  of 
Saratoga,  to  bring  France,  doubtful  at  first  of  the  military  strength  of  the  Americans, 
into  the  war. 

Even  with  such  military  good  fortune  and  foreign  sympathy,  a  successful  outcome  for 
the  rebellion  was  not  easily  attained.  Not  until  five  long  years  had  passed  did  victory  seem 
certain;  and  with  victory  came  new  problems  as  momentous  as  those  causing  the  war. 

OA 
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MASSACHUSETTS  MAKES 
MILITANT  PREPARATIONS 
Armed  conflict  seemed  inevitable.  Congress 
had  counseled  that  “the  schemes  agitated 


and  be,  in  all  respects,  prepared  for  every 
contingency.”  Throughout  the  colonies  the 
answer  came  in  militant  form.  In  the  early 
fall  Washington  had  declared  his  willingness 
to  march  to  the  relief  of  Boston  at  the  head 
of  a  thousand  men.  But  Massachusetts  was 
herself  making  ready.  The  Assembly  had 
been  summoned  to  meet  at  Salem  on  October 
5. 1774.  General  Gage,  fearing  consequences, 
now  revoked  the  call  and  removed  the  seat 
of  government  back  to  Boston.  Disregarding 
this  action,  many  of  the  representatives  as¬ 
sembled  at  Cambridge  and  organized  a  Pro¬ 
vincial  Congress,  with  John  Hancock  as 
President  and  Benjamin  Lincoln  as  Secre¬ 
tary.  The  last  vestige  of  pretense  that  royal 

ished.  The  Provincial  Congress  took  over 
the  government  of  the  country  districts.  It 
also  passed  resolutions  to  organize  the  town 
militia  and  the  “minute-men.” 


201  From  a  broadside  of  the  Resolves  of  the  Massachusetts  Provincial  Congress, 
recommending  the  towns  to  prepare  for  defense,  in  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society 


THE  PRIVY  COUNCIL  FAVORS  THE  USE 
OF  FORCE 

In  the  fall  of  1774,  new  elections  gave  added  parliamentary 
power  to  the  ministerial  party.  With  press  and  Parliament 
favoring,  the  Privy  Council  determined  that  force  must  be  used 
to  suppress  the  rebellion  in  America.  “The  New  England  gov¬ 
ernments,”  wrote  the  King  to  Lord  North,  “are  now  in  a  state 
of  rebellion.  Blows  must  decide  whether  they  are  to  be  subject 
to  this  country  or  independent.”  The  accompanying  cari¬ 
cature  represents  this  phase  of  contemporary  English  public 
sentiment.  King  George  and  his  chief  Minister,  Lord  North, 
are  dancing  in  carefree  fashion  around  the  thistle,  symbol  of 
Scottish  predominance  in  the  councils  of  state.  They  appear  to 
be  exulting  in  a  supercilious  manner  at  the  impending  confusion 
of  those  who  have  opposed  the  royal  policies  embodied  in  the 
Acts  of  1774.  Lord  Mansfield  weighty  representative  of  the 
law,  and  supporter  of  those  policies  —  particularly  as  embodied 
in  the  Quebec  Act  —  is  giving  to  the  performance  benign  ap¬ 
proval.  Above,  the  thistle  sheds  its  effulgent  rays  to  all  corners. 


202  From  a  caricature  in  the  London  Magazine, 
Feb.  1775 


authority  controlled  outside  of  Boston  van- 


against  these  colonies  have  been  so  con¬ 
ducted,  as  to  render  it  prudent  that  you 
should  extend  your  views  to  mournful  events, 


In  Provincial  Congrefs, 

Cambridge ,  Oftober  2  6,  1774. 

W he re  as  in  Conference  of  the 

prefcnt  unhappy  Difputes  between  Great-Britam  and  the  Colonic/,  a  formidable  Body  of.  Troop/ 
"Warlike  ‘Preparation/  of  every  Sort  are  already  arrived  at,  and  other/  defhned  for  the 
Metropoh/  of  this  Province,  and  the  exprejfed  Deftgn  of  their  being  Jent  ii  to  execute  Afh  of 
the  Dritflj  Parliament,  utterly  fubverjive  of  the  Confutation  of  the  Province  :  And  "whereas 
bn  Excellency  General  Gage  bos  attempted  by  his  Troop/  to  difperfe  the  Inhabitant/  of  Salem, 
"wbtljl  affembled  to  corf ult  Meafures  for  preferring  'beir  Freedom  ;  and  to  fubjugate  the  Pro¬ 
vince  to  arbitraryGovernment  ; — And  proceeding  to  fill  more  unjufiifiable  and  alarming  Length / 
has  Fortiftd  again/}  the  Country  tbe  Capital  of  the  Province,  and  tbu/  greatly  endangered  the 
Live/,  Liberties  and  Properties  of  its  opprejfcd  Citizens  ; — invaded  private  Property  by  un¬ 
lawfully  feizing  and  retaining  large  Quantities  of  Ammunition  in  the  Arfenal  at  Bo/Ion  and 
fttndxy  Pieces  of  Ordnance  in  tbe  fame  Town-— committed  to  tbe  Cu/lody  of  his  Troop s  the  A  nut. 
Ammunition,  Ordnance  and  IVarfike  Stores  of  all  Sorts,  provided  at  tbe  Public  Expence  for  the 
Ufe  of  the  Province,  and  by  all  pofftble  Means  endeavoured  tc  place  the  Province  entirely  in  a 
defenedefs  State — at  tbe  fame  Time  having  neglefled  and  altogether,  df regarded  Affuranccs  from 
this  Congrefs,  of  tbe  pacific  Difpof  turns  of  the  Inhabitants  of  tbe  Province,  and  Intreaties  that 
be  1 would  ceafe  from  Meafures  "which  tended  to  prevent  a  Ref  oration  of  Harmony  between  Great- 
Britain  and  tbe  Colonies  : 

Wherefore  it  is  the  Opinion  of  this  Congrefs — That  notwitbflandlng  nothing  but  Slavery 
lought  more  to  be  deprecated  than  Hoftilities  with  Great  Britain — notwithftanding  the  Pro¬ 
vince  has  not  the  moft  diftani  Defign  of  attacking,  annoying  or  molefling  his  Mijefty’j 
TVoops  aforefaid,  but  on  the  other  Hand  will  confidcr  and  treat  every  Attempt  of  the  Kind 
as  well  as  all  Meafures  tending  to  prevent  a  Reconciliation  between  Britain  and  the  Colonies 
os  the  higbeft  Degree  of  Enmity  to  the  Province — Nevcrthelefs  there  is  great  Reafon  from 
the  Considerations  aforefaid,  to  be  apprehenfive  of  the  moft  fatal  Confequences  ;  and  that 
the  Province  may  be  in  fome  Degree  provided  agaiafl  the  fame,  and  under  full  Perfuafion 
that  the  Meafures  expreflrd  in  the  following  Relolves  are  perfectly  confident  with  fuch  Re- 
folvcs  of  the  Continental  Congrefs  as  have  been  communicated  to  us. 

It  it  Refolved,  and  hereby  Recommended  to  the  fevcral  Companies  of  Militia  in  this  Pro¬ 
vince,  who  have  not  already  chofcn  and  appointed  Officers,  that  they  meet  forthwith,  and 
cleft  Officers  to  Comraind  their  refpeftive  Companies ;  and  that  the  Officers  fo  chofen  af- 
femblc  as  foon  as  may  be  ;  and  where  the  faid  Officers  ffiall  judge  the  Limits  of  the  prefcnt 
Regiments  too  extenfive,  that  they  divide  them,  and  fettle  and  determine  their  Limits,  and 
proceed  to  eleft  Field  Offictrs  to  Command  the  refpeftive  Regiments  fo  formed  ;  and  that  the 
Field  Officers  fo  defted,  forthwith  endeavour  to  enlift  one  Quarter  at  the  leaf!  of  the  Number 
of  the  refpeftive  Companies,  and  form  them  into  Companies  of  fifty  Privates  at  the  Icaft,  who 
Dull  equip  and  hold  themfelves  in  Readinefs  to  march  at  th«  ffiorteft  Notice  ;  ard  that  each 
and  every  Company  fo  formed,  choofe  a  Captain  and  two  Lieutenants  to  corhmand  them  on 
any  neceflary  and  emergent  Service  :  Apd  that  the  faid  Captain  and  Subalterns  fo  elefted,  form 
tbe  (aid  Companies  into  Battalions,  to  confift  of  nine  Companies  each  ;  and  that  the  Captains 
and  Subalterns  of  each  Battalion  fo  formed  proceed  to  cleft  Field  Officcss  to  command  the 
fame.  And  this  Congrefs  doth  moft  caroeftly  recommend  that  all  the  aforefaid  Eleftions  be 
proceeded  in  and  made  with  due  Deliberation  and  generous  Regard  to  the  public  Service. 

Alfb  Refolved,  That  as  the  Security  of tbe  Lives,  Liberties  and  Properties  of  the  Inhabitant* 
of  this  Province  depends  under  Providence  on  their  Knowledge  and  Skill  ;n  the  Art  Military, 
and  in  their  being  properly  and  effcftually  armed  and  equipt,  if  any  of  faid  Inhabitants  are 
not  provided  with  Arms  and  Ammunition  according  to  Law,  they  immediately  provide  them¬ 
felves  therewith  ;  and  that  they  ufe  their  utmoft  Diligence  to  perfeft  themfelves  in  Military 
£kill  ;  and  that  if  anv  Town  or  Diftrift  within  the  Province  it  not  provided  with  tbe  full 
Town  Stock  of  Arms  and  Ammunition  according  to  Law,  the  Scleftmen  of  fuch  Town  or 
Difttift  take  eftcftual  Cate  without  Delay  10  provide  the  fame. 

A  true  Extra fl  from  tbe  Minute/. 

Benjamin  Lincoln,  Sec'ry 
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The  motion  made  by  Lord  North  on  M  n- 
day  lift  is  a«  follows : 

*«  That  it  i»  the  opinion  of  this  Com-nit 
tee,  that  when  the  Governor,  Council,  and 
Aft'mbly,  or  General  Court,  of  any  of  his 
Maiefty’a  provfncei  ot  colonies  in  America, 
(half  propOfe  to  rnUce  provifioa  according  to 
the  condition,  sircum dances,  and  fitnatioji  of 
foch  province  or  colony,  for  contributing 
ttseir  p«b portion  to  the  common  defence  (fuch 
pro  ponton  to  be  taifti  under  the  authority  of 
aw.  General  Court  or  Aflembly  of  fuch  pro- 
vittde  of  c  tony,  and  difpofable  by  Psrlia- 
mtot)  and  Hull  engage  to  make  provifi  n 
tUefot  the  Civil  Government  and  the  Ad- 
mintftmkid  of  Juftice  in  fuch  province  or 
colour*’  i*  will  be  proper,  if  fuch  propofal 
Sisrll  b«  approved  by  his  M  jelly  and  the  two 
Ifofliiri  of  Parliament,  and  for  fo  long  as 
fueh protifios  Hull  be  made  accordingly,  to 
forbear,  in  rtfpeH  of  fuch  province  or  colony, 
to  lerv  any  duty,  tar,  and  sfleffmenf,  wreept 
only  idtk  dntiea  at  it  may  be  expedient  to 
continue 40  levy  and  impede  for  the  regula- 
tjeo  of  commerce,  the  nett  produce  of  the 
dmks  lad  mentioned  to  be  carried  to  the 
accotttrt  of  fucb  provinca  or  colbny  refpec- 
uwljr.** 

A  morioti  was  made,  after  a  long  debate, 
for  the  Chairman  to  leave  the  Chair, 

A#ri  —  88 

Noea  — 274 

The*  th*m*ifU$9«ftlon  wp  put,  and  agreed  to. 


LORD  NORTH  OFFERS  CONCILIATORY  RESOLVES 

On  January  19,  1775,  the  Congress  petition  (Nos.  192,  193)  came  be¬ 
fore  Parliament.  The  next  day  Chatham  moved  that  the  British 
troops  be  at  once  withdrawn  from  Boston:  “An  hour  now  lost  may 
produce  years  of  calamity.”  But  Pitt’s  insight  was  not  shared  by 
the  ministry.  Yet  the  friends  of  America  persisted.  Chatham  pre¬ 
sented,  on  February  1,  a  scheme  that,  with  mutual  concessions, 
would  have  paved  the  way  to  harmony  between  America  and  Eng¬ 
land.  But  Parliament  refused  to  give  this  hill  even  the  usual  courtesy 
of  lying  on  the  table.  On  first  reading  it  was  overwhelmingly 
rejected.  Then,  a  few  days  later,  Lord  North  surprised  everyone  by 
bringing  in  a  conciliatory  resolution  (No.  203).  The  measure  was 
regarded  with  distaste  by  the  high  Tories  and  with  suspicion  by 
American  sympathizers.  Disingenuous  and  trivial  as  it  was,  only 
strict  party  discipline  secured  its  passage. 

EDMUND  BURKE  SPEAKS  ON  CONCILIATION 
The  true  policy  of  the  ministry  became  clear  on  the  tenth  of  Feb¬ 
ruary.  On  that  day  North,  asserting  that  “as  the  Americans  had 
refused  to  trade  with  this  kingdom,  it  was  but  just  that  we  should 
not  suffer  them  to  trade  with  any  other  nation,”  asked  leave  to 
bring  in  the  New  England  Restraining  Act.  Permission  was  granted 
by  a  vote  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-one  to  eighty-five.  This  was 
one  of  the  important  factors  in  driving  colonial  Americans  from  the 
fight  for  their  rights  under  the  English  constitution  to  a  battle  for 
political  independence.  In  the  ensuing  debate  Edmund  Burke  made 
his  famous  speech  on  conciliation.  Burke  had  already  shown  interest  in  American  affairs.  His  first  speech 
in  Parliament  had  been  in  January,  1766,  favoring  the  reception  of  the  petition  of  the  Stamp  Act  Congress. 
He  had  disapproved  of  the  Townshend  duties  and  of  the  Intolerable  Acts;  and  now  in  March,  1775,  he  won 
the  hearts  of  Americans  by  his  plea  for  her  cause. 


203  From  the  London  Packet ,  Feb.  22,  1775, 
in  the  New  York  Public  Library 


The  SPEECH  o f  EDMUND  BURKE,  Efys  oo 
moving  hu  Rcfoluucns  for  Conciliation  wiih 
CokuncJ,  M*nh  2S,  1775. 

\Cva:ivKtJ/rim  0*r 

THE  propcfiiiott  u  ptuce.  Not  peace  through 
the  medium  of  war*  Not  peace  to  be  hunted 
through  the  Jubjriiuh  of  intricate  aad  eadlcfs  negocia- 
ttpes.  Not  peace  to  wife  out  of  universal  discord, 
fomented  from  principle  in  all  pam  of  the  em^ie. 
Not  peace  to  depend  on  the  juridical  determination  of 
perplexing  qucliioo*  ;  or  the  precife  mat  king  Che 
madowy  boundaries  of  a  ccenplex  roveinmeut.  It 
ia  fimple  tcace  (ought  in  its  a-iurri  vouile,  and  its 
crdL*»}  haunt.  It  is  ponce  fought  in  the  fpiiit  of 
react,  and  laid  ia  principles  purely  pacific.  I  propose 
by  removing  the  ground  of  lb:  ditfeieoce  and  by  re¬ 
flating  the  Urw*r  ua/ufa&Mg  ccn/Urfi  tbe  c+kmier 
mHitr  (umdryt  to  give  permanent  UtufaQioo  to 
>our  people  j  and  (far  Irota  a  fcheme  of  rating  by 
difeord)  to  reconcile  them  to  each  other  in  Ike  Uras 
e&»3nd  by  the  bond* of  tku  very  fame  intcred,  which 
tacondk*  thedi  toBrililh  government. 

flfly.rden  is  nothing  more.  ReSftcd  policy  ever  has 
been  the  parent  of  coafu&oc^and  ever  will  be  fo  long 
ae  tbr 'world  endures.  Plata  good  intention,  vhicb 
as  eafily  difcuiered  at  the  fir  If  view,  as  (read  ia 
** flatly  deteQtd  at  lafl,  is,  Iff*  me  fry,  of  ao  mean  force 
In  the  gover entente?  mankind.  Genuine  fimplicity 
of  bean  is  an  healing  and  cementing  principle.  My 
pWn,  tfiferxflbie,  being  formed  upon  the  moil  Ample 
grounds  Imaginable, may  difappo»nt  feme  people  when 
thry  hear  it.  It  baa  nothing  to  recommeud  it  to  the 
pruriency  of  curious  ear*.  There  is  nothing  at  all 
wear  and  captivating  ia  it.  It  has  nothing  cl  the 
fpfendor  ot  the  prc-jefl,  which  haa  been  L,cly  laid 
•poo  your  table,  by  the  nobbi  Lord  in  the  blue  rib¬ 
band*.  It  does  not  propefa  to  fill  your  lobby  with 
fiqusbblsog  coloay  agents,  who  will  require  the  ituer- 
pofitsoa  ot  your  mace,  at  every  inftsat,  to  keep  the 
peace  among  ft  them.  It  does  not  inftitute  a  ciaguf* 
ficeot  au&oo  of  fiaance,  where  captivated  provinces 
come  to  general  rstifom  by  bidding  sgainfi  each  ocher. 


have  laflituted  a  mode  that  is  »1  together  new  ;  ost 
that  u,  indeed,  wholly  alien  from  all  the  ancient  me¬ 
thods  and  forms  of  parliament. 

The  principle  01  this  proceeding  is  large  enough 
for  my  pur  pole.  The  means  proposed  by  the  noble 
J.oW  for  carrying  his  ideas  into  execution,  I  think, 
indeed,  are  very  indifferently  fuited  to  the  end  j  and 
this  l  (hall  endeavour  to  (hew  you  before  I  fit  down. 
But,  for  the  prefent,  1  taka  my  ground  on  the  ad* 
mined  principle.  I  mean  to  give  peace.  Peace  im- 
p’ic?  reconciliation  ;  and,  where  therf  has  been  a  ma¬ 
ter  ial  difpuie,  reconciliation  does  in  a  manner  al¬ 
ways  imply  conceflioQ  on  the  one  part  or  ca  the  other. 
In  this  (late  of  things  I  make  no  difficulty  in  affirming 
that  the  propofal  ought  so  ©rijooata  from  us.  Great 
and  ackoowleged  force  is  not  impaired,  cither  la  ef- 
ftd  or  in  opinion,  by  an  unwilliogntfs  to  exert  itfelf. 
The  fopei  tour  power  may  offer  peace  with  honour  and 
with  frfetv.  Such  an  offer  from  foch  a  ;  ower  will  be 
attributed  to  magnanimity.  But  the.conccffionsof 
the  weak  are  the  conccfitons  of  fear.  When  fuch  a 
one  is  difartned,  he  is  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  his  fope- 
rior,  and  he  lofcs  fur  ever  that  time  aad  thofc  changes 
which,  u  they  happen  to  all  men,  are  the  (Length 
tpd  rcfoorces  of  all  inferiour  power. 

The  capital  leading  queftrous,  00  which  you  moft 
this  day  deade,  aiv  ilwfe  turn.  Firft,  whether  vou 
ought  to  concede  ;  and  facoudly,  what  your  coofeikon 
ought  to  be.  On  the  fivff  of  ihcfe  q  demons  wo  have 
gcu&ed  (as  I  have  jufl  taken  liberty  of  obferving  to 
yoo)  fotne  ground.  But  I  am  icnfible  that  a 
deal  more  is  thll  to  be  done.  Is  deed.  Sir,  to  enable 
us  10  determine  both  on  the  ooeand  the  os  her  of  ihefe 
great  quafiioos  with  a  firm  and  precife  judgment,  I 
thick  is  may  be  nectflary  toconfidcr  diflindly  the  true 
naruie  end  the  peculiar  circuraAances  of  rhe  objc€l 
which  we  have  before  us.  Becaufe  after  all  our 
fr aggie  whether  we  will  or  not,  we  mull  govern 
America  according  to  that  nature,  and  to  tlioie  cir- 
cumiLrucs.  and  not  according  to  our  own  imaginati¬ 
ons  ;  not  according  to  ab(lr.i4t  ideas  of  right  ;  by  no 
means  according  to  mere  general  theories  of  govern - 


and  prpvolcd  with  little  danger.  It  wttl  pnjna  that 
foma  degree  of  care  and  caution  ia  required  in  tbc 
handling  fuch  anobjc&  j  it  will  (bew  that  you  ought 
not,  in  reafoo,  to  trifls  with  fo  large  a  mafs  of  use 
iotertfts  and  feelings  of  the  human  racC.  You  could  at 
no  rime  da  fo  without  guilt,  and  be  afiured  you  will 
not  be  able  to  do  it  long  wkh  iaapuahf. 

But  the  population  of  this  country*  the  great  and 
growing  population,  though  a  very  laportaist  confl- 
derarioo,  wtU  lofe  much  of  Its  weight  if  oot  combined* 
with  other  droftnlbnces.  The  commcrca  of  your 
colooks  is  out  of  all  proportion  beyond  the  numbers  of 
the  pcoph.  This  ground  of  their  commerce  indeed 
has  been  trod  fome  days  ago,  and  with  great  ability* 
by  a  diffiaguifhed  pcTfoa  tn  your  bar  (Mr.  G  lover  J. 
This  gentleman  alter  tfc&rty-five  ycan--lt  Is  fo  laag 
finch  he  appeared  at  the  fame  phefto  plead  for  the 
commerce  of  Great -Britain,  has  oocaa  again  before 
you  to  plead  the  Cune  caufc,  without  any  other  efleSt 
of  rime  than  that  to  the  fire  of  tmeginariou  and  uxtessc 
of  erudition,  which  even  then  masked  him  as  on*  of 
the  firfi  literary  charades*  of  his  age, ;  ha  has  added  U 
coafummate  knowledge  in  the  commercial  iamreft  of 
his  conn  tTy,  formed  by  a  long  oourfo  off  taUghtcnad* 
and  dlfcrimioaring  experience. 

Sir,  I  (hould  bn  tnexcufenbk  ia  coauagaftEr  foch  a 
perfon  with  any  detail.  If  tgTcat  part  off  uuimcmbcn» 

.  who  aow  fill  the  hook,  bad  not  tha  rnkfoctuou  fo  bt 
abfent  when  he  appeased  as  your  bar.  Befidca,  Sir, 
I  rropofg  to  uAs  tki  mater  at  pcnc4»  <rf  dpe  kJa*- 
wkst  aWctcat  frotn  Thera  it,  if  1  milafca  aoe.* 
a  point  of  view  from  wfcasce,  if  jroa  will  lock  at  thia 
fubjrrt,  it  is  itopoffibU  that  it  ihoald  mot  make  am  im- 
prefStnaopoa  you. 

I  have  ia  my  haai  orno  meaxote,  ooa  a  compara¬ 
tive  data  of  the  export  trade  of  Eoalaad  to  ia  coloawv, 
at  it  Rood  ia  the  year  s  704.  mad  u  it  flood  in  the 
year  177a.  The  other  a  data  of  the  export  troda  of 
thia  country  to  itt  to! Octet  slots,  at  it  flood  fat 
■  77a,  compared  with  the  whole  trade  of  Borland  tq 
all  parti  ot'  the  world  (the  cokwlci  included)  ia  thq 
year  1704-  They  ire  from  good  voucher,  y-the  latter 
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205  From  the  caricature  Virtual  Representation,  dated  Apr.  1,  1775,  in  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  Boston 


THE  KING  APPROVES  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  RESTRAINING  ACT 


In  March  the  Act  received  the  royal  assent.  Once  again  the  British  Government  had  shown  its  inability  to 
comprehend  that  the  colonial  problem  was  no  longer  one  of  Massachusetts,  or  of  New  England,  but  of  a 
continent.  Even  in  Canada  signs  of  dissatisfaction  were  not  lacking  and  Governor  Carleton  was  employing 
all  his  ingenuity  to  prevent  an  open  expression  of  sympathy  with  the  southern  provinces.  The  contemporary 
cartoon  here  shown  carries,  in  handwriting  of  the  time,  the  following  “explanation”:  “No.  1  intends  the 
K — g  of  G.B.,  to  whom  the  House  of  Commons  (4)  gives  the  Americans’  money  for  the  use  of  that  very 
H.  of  C.,  and  which  he  is  endeavoring  to  take  away  with  the  power  of  cannon.  No.  2,  by  a  Frenchman,  signifies 
the  tyranny  that  is  intended  for  America.  No.  3,  the  figure  of  a  Roman  Catholic  priest.”  [This  alludes 
perhaps  to  the  Quebec  Act  and  its  sanction  of  that  religion,  or  to 
Carleton’s  attempt  to  enlist  the  Catholic  priesthood  in  political 
propaganda.]  “Nos.  5  and  6  are  honest  American  yeomen,  who 
oppose  an  oaken  staff  to  G — ’s  cannon,  and  determine  they  will 
not  be  robbed.  No.  7  is  poor  Britannia  blindfolded,  falling  into 
the  bottomless  pit  which  her  infamous  rulers  have  prepared  for 
the  Americans.  Nos.  8  and  9  represent  Quebec  triumphant  and 
Boston  in  flames,  to  show  the  probable  consequence  of  submis¬ 
sion  to  the  present  wicked  ministerial  system,  —  that  popery  and 
tyranny  will  triumph  over  true  religion,  virtue,  and  liberty.” 


FRANKLIN  WARNS  LORD  NORTH 
When  Lord  North  apprised  Franklin  of  the  ministerial  policy, 
that  great  American  replied:  “The  people  of  Massachusetts  must 
suffer  all  the  hazards  and  mischiefs  of  war,  rather  than  admit  the 
alteration  of  their  charter  and  laws  by  Parliament.  They  that  can 
give  up  essential  liberty  to  obtain  a  little  temporary  safety  deserve 
neither  liberty  nor  safety.”  This  attitude  received  warm  assent 
in  America  on  the  receipt  of  news  of  the  actions  of  Parliament. 
The  second  Massachusetts  Provincial  Congress  was  in  session  at 
Cambridge.  In  February  this  assemblage  spurred  on  the  military 
preparations  authorized  the  preceding  fall.  In  the  other  colonies 
like  efforts  were  on  foot. 


Nev>-York,  Mdy  8,  1775, 


Extract  of  a  Letter 
From  Philadelphia, 

To  crGentlemart  in  ilk  City,  dated  the  6th  injl. 

YESTERDAY  evening  Dr.  F  R  A  N  K.  L  I  N  arrived 
here  froni  London  in  fix  Weeks,  Which  he  leftthe 
2otb  of  March,  which  has  given  great  joy  to  this  sown, 
he  fays  we  have  no  favours  to  expeft  from  the  Miniftry, 
nothing  but  fubiru/Tron.  will  farisfy  them,  they  expedt 
little  or  no  oppofition  will  be  made  to  their  troops,  thofe 
that  are  now  coming  ar«  'for  New- fork,  where  it  is 
expected  they  will  be  received  with  cordiality.  As  near 
as  we  can  learn  there  arc  about  four  thou&nd  froops 
coming  in  this  fleet,  the  men  of  war  and  Cranfports  are 
in  a. great  meafure  loaded  with  dry  goods,  to  fupply 
New  York ,  and  the  country  round  it,  agents  are  coming 
Over  with  them.  Dr.  Franklin  is  highly  plcafcd  to  find 
xis  arming  and  preparing  for' the  worfl  events,  he  thinks 
noihing  elfe  can  fave  us  from  the  moft  abjed  flavery  aad 
dcftru&ion,  at  the  fame  rime  encourages  us  to  believe  a 
fpirlted  oppofition,  Will  be  the  means  of  our  falvatioo. 
‘The  Miniftry  arc  alarmed  at  every  oppofition,  and  lifted 
op  again  at  every  thing  which  appears  the  leaft  in  their 
favour,  every  tetter  and  every  paper  from  'hencey  ari  read 
by  them. 


.  v  N  B  W  -  Y  O  R 

frioted  by  J  OH N  ANDERSQN.it Beckman 


206  From  a  facsimile  of  a  New  York  Handbill, 
May  8,  1775,  in  the  Bancker  Collection  catalogue, 
1898 
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WARREN  WROTE,  SPOKE  AND  DIED 
FOR  AMERICA 

A  leader  in  this  movement  was  Dr.  Joseph  Warren  of 
Boston.  After  graduation  at  Harvard,  Warren  had  in  1764 
begun  the  practice  of  medicine.  The  following  year  wit¬ 
nessed  the  beginning  of  his  political  activity.  In  1772  he 
gained  further  prominence  by  delivering  the  memorial 
address  on  the  Boston  Massacre.  The  same  year  found  him 
a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Correspondence.  In  1774  he 
was  the  draftsman  of  the  stirring  Suffolk  Resolves.  In 
October  he  became  head  of  the  Committee  of  Safety,  charged 
with  the  preparation  for  defense.  Winning  manners,  cul¬ 
tivated  speech  and  manliness  had  won  him  wide  affection. 
When  the  redcoats  in  Boston  threatened  the  life  of  the 
“Massacre”  orator  for  1775,  Joseph  Warren  pushed  for¬ 
ward  to  the  post  of  danger.  So  crowded  was  Old  South 
Church  that  March  day  that  the  speaker,  ever  loath  to 
create  unnecessary  trouble,  climbed  in  at  a  window  to  the 
rear  of  the  pulpit.  There  followed  a  noble  exhortation  to  the 
people  to  resist  the  wrongs  which  America  “had  suffered 
from  the  hands  of  cruel  and  ungodly  men.”  The  British 
officers  in  the  assemblage  made  no  move  to  stop  his  oration. 
But  Warren  scarce  outlived  the  echoes  of  the  speech.  For 
he  fell  at  Bunker  Hill,  perhaps  the  greatest  single  loss  to  the 
American  cause  throughout  the  war. 

THE  BRITISH  RETREAT  FROM  CONCORD 

Warren  had  said:  “America  must  and  will  be  free.  The  contest  may  be  severe;  and  the  end  will  be 
glorious.  We  would  not  boast,  but  we  think,  united  and  prepared  as  wre  are,  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  of 
success,  if  we  should  be  compelled  to  make  the  last  appeal;  but  we  mean  not  to  make  that  appeal,  until  we 
can  be  justified  in  doing  it  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man.”  That  appeal  was  taken  on  the  19th  of  April,  1775. 
General  Gage,  determined  to  destroy  munitions  stored  at  Concord,  sent  out  a  detachment  under  cover  of 
night  and  secrecy.  Warren  discovered  the  move;  and  Dawes  and  Revere  carried  the  message,  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  which  are  familiar  to  all  (See  Yol.  VI).  The  British  forces  were  saved  from  utter  rout  solely  by  the 
appearance  of  reinforcements  under  Lord  Percy,  under  whose  protection  the  retreat  to  Boston  was  managed. 


208  From  a  British  cartoon,  1775,  in  the  collection  ol  R.  T.  H.  Halsey.  New  York 


207  Joseph  Warren,  1741-75,  from  the  portrait  by  John 
Singleton  Copley,  in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston. 
©  Detroit  Publishing  Co. 
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THE  COLONIES 
PRESENT 

A  UNITED  FRONT 
The  country  was  roused. 

Everywhere  Lord  North’s 
plan  of  conciliation  was 
pushed  aside.  Ticonder- 
oga  and  Crown  Point  were 
taken.  Stimulated  by  the 
improvised  revolutionary 
governments,  a  united 
front  was  presented  to 
England.  The  familiar 
symbols  of  earlier  protests 
were  revived  to  quicken 
public  spirit.  Here  we  find 
Thomas  Paine,  disguised 
as  a  classicist,  urging  the 
common  cause  through 
the  medium  of  verse  on 
the  Liberty  Tree.  The 
prophecy  of  Warren  was 
met.  The  Provincial  Con¬ 
gress  of  South  Carolina 
adopted,  on  June  3,  an 
Association;  “The  actual 
commencement  of  hostili¬ 
ties  against  this  continent 
by  the  British  troops,  on 

the  19th  of  April  last,  and  209  Ode  by  Thomas  Paine  on  the  Liberty  Tree,  from  the  Pennsylvania  Magazine  July  1775 


Q>  <xxx>oc^xxxxxxx>  ooo  :xxx>':,xxxxvxxxxxxxxxx0 

POETICAL  ESSAYS. 

Fen  j  u  i,  y. 

For  the  Pennsylvania  Magazine 


Liberty  Tree.  A  new  Seng, 
Tune,  The  Gods  of  the  Greeh. 

IN  a  chariot  ot  light  from  the  regionsof 
day, 

The  Godded  of  Liberty  came; 

Ten  llioufand  celeflials  directed  the  way, 
And  hither  conducted  the  dame. 

A  fair  budding  branch  from  the  gardens 
above, 

Where  millions  with  millions  agree, 
She  brought  In  her  hand,  as  a  pledge  of 
her  love, 

And  the  plant  fl>«  named,  Liberty  Tree. 


If. 

The  celeflial  exotic  (truck  deep  In  the 
ground, 

Like  a  native  it  ftourllVd  and  bore. 

The  fame  of  its  fruit  drew  the  nations  a- 
round. 

To  ferk  out  this  peaceable  (hore. 

Unmindful  of  names  or  diftinftions  they 
came, 

For  freen  «rn  like  brothers  agree. 

With  one  Ipirir  endued,  they  one  fileud- 
Ihip  pur  tiled, 

And  their  temple  was  liberty  tree. 


in. 

Beneath  this  fair  tree,  like  the  patriarch*, 
of  old, 

Their  bread  in  contentment  they  eat, 
Unvcx’d  with  the  troubles  of  (ilvcr  and 
gold, 

The  cares  of  the  grand  and  the  great. 
With  timber  and  tar  they  Old  England 
fupply’d, 

And  tiipported  her  power  on  the  feat 
Her  battles  they  fought,  without  getting 
a  groat. 

For  the  honour  of  Liberty  tree. 

IV. 

But  hear,  O  ye  (wains,  (’lit  a  tale  mod 
profane,) 

How  all  the  tyrannical  powers, 

King,  Commons,  and  Lords,  urc  uniting 
amain. 

To  cut  down  this  guardian  of  ours  ; 
Fiom  the  call  to  the  well, blow  the  trum¬ 
pet  to  arms. 

Thro*  the  land  let  the  (bund  of  it  flee, 
l.ct  the  fat  and  the  mar, — all  unite  with 
a  ehset , 

fn  defence  ot  our  l.dtiti  tree. 

ATLANTICUS. 


the  dread  of  insurrections  .  .  .  are  causes  sufficient  to  drive  an  oppressed  people  to  arms.  We,  inhabitants 
of  South  Carolina,  .  .  .  thoroughly  convinced  that  under  our  present  distressed  circumstances  we  shall  be 
justified  before  God  and  man  in  resisting  force  by  force,  do  .  .  .  associate  as  a  band  in  her  defense  against 

every  foe;  hereby  solemnly  engaging  that,  whenever  our  continental 
or  provincial  councils  shall  deem  it  necessary,  we  will  go  forth,  and  be 
ready  to  sacrifice  our  lives  and  fortunes  to  secure  her  freedom  and 
safety.” 


FRANCE  AND  SPAIN  EAGERLY  WATCH  AMERICA 
In  the  quiet  of  Mount  Vernon,  Washington  wrote:  “Unhappy  is 
it  to  reflect  that  a  brother’s  sword  has  been  sheathed  in  a  brother’s 
breast,  and  that  the  once  happy  and  peaceful  plains  of  America  are  to 
be  either  drenched  with  blood  or  inhabited  by  slaves.  Sad  alterna¬ 
tive!  But  can  a  virtuous  man  hesitate  in  his  choice?”  The  English 
sympathizer  agreed,  but  saw  in  the  conflict  issues  both  narrower 
and  wider  than  a  struggle  for  continental  liberty.  On  the  one  hand, 
Lexington  seemed  only  the  outcome  of  the  light-hearted  misrule  of 
the  King’s  friends,  North,  Bute  and  Mansfield.  Yet  the  American 
war  loomed  also  as  a  European  war.  France  and  Spain  were  thought 
eager  to  utilize  the  civil  strife  to  humble  Britannia  and  to  regain 
Latin  supremacy  in  the  world.  The  cartoonist  in  his  Bunker’s  hill, 
or  the  blessed  effects  of  Family  quarrels,  represents  Spain  striking 
the  shield  from  Britannia  and  holding  America  with  a  rope  while 
France  stabs  Britannia  in  the  back. 


310  From  a  British  caricature  in  possession 
of  the  publishers 
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JA  «vA«w 

'.A  fit  .r*  W 

JArtta'frds  (•rtAi  r.-in/r  Mxi 
CrtM  fiaiht  •<  Afsnt/m.fi6 i*«  .s 

-A.' firfivt  »j*of  2»<>  /rnf  A*  •W.'.V, 

Z/t-wJJOt’Kt  nas  i<fth  fir-  »«. 
"Wat/t  nt/  a  lifii/s  Jtttf/J  /Arif nidr 
Jixt  a/firs  ati  thdt  thsj-J'$£tfs:t 

His  .-•  /<W  <£<**•.  />-  aXnHfji&f. 

A  R«a  An«  A>  .'<r£,-£t 

H7.r  tout  auk  Ojy  ,«  iaw  <r'«" 

Tfc/  W/  */*■»  dWMw/i  ■ 
A*/—  Mm  om  ,inm&w  MA . 


S*r-  ust  «*&*&, t  rfif  Mar-  ,<W 
:«W,y  Msthmis  t  astir  .tx./ stoops  josar 
■  **t/f  fisjfifinsif  £u<l  lay  fire, 
J£>s  ('■urtsiu/iarjiArtlr  ettaA- 
.  V  tut  Ass  tVsti  tfii  fiat  a  ttuix  * 
tat  mas  tins  /■'s/fy  fs  rs-tfi*/ 

*  ’  ■  '  &onj«  u/tsvfi*  Wmis  "Wwfr 
’><•’  fhtt  hsJ  as  Jsfiat  at  iff 
Yst.oa>.ts  Arr  s&  runjfs  .’Jrstfir.  sjt.. ,//. 

,  is\J  it'  *Ajt ,  rfit!  Starr  msstfi  4r 

7  >uf  ArJ  Us*  /.t/rrp-  .  i  > 7s*  . 

tl'fi,™  -nr  Sf  rsurr  stufiHfr.f  J fits!) 

GJlr  Assist *r  tss/Aesy%mtt 
/fir  JrJ  Aat nat  an  Ko*  -as  prttfiU 
that  fiamfi  W*  >;«W 


ENGLISH  LIBERALS  CRITICIZE 
BUTE’S  POLICY 

This  cartoon,  offered  for  sale  in  London  shortly  after 
Bunker  Hill,  depicts  another  phase  of  English 
opinion.  The  British  lion  naps  in  the  sunshine,  care¬ 
less  of  his  realm.  King  George,  North,  Mansfield 
and  the  bishops  watch  Bute  as  that  conspirator  seeks 
to  secure,  with  one  fell  blow,  all  the  coveted  wealth 
of  America.  The  last  lines  of  the  legend  read: 

About  her  Neck  they  put  a  Chain, 

And  more  their  Folly  to  compleat 
They  Stampt  upon  her  Wings  and  Feet. 

But  this  had  no  Effect  at  all, 

Yet  made  her  struggle,  flutter,  squall, 

And  do  what  every  Goose  would  do 
That  had  her  Liberty  in  view; 

When  one  of  more  distinguished  Note 

Cry’d  D - n  her  let  me  Cut  her  Throat. 

They  did,  but  not  an  Egg  was  found 
But  Blood  came  flowing  from  ye  wound. 


yrin:  wise  •  votham  ■ 


,  0OO.SJL 


211  From  a  caricature  published  at  London,  Feb.  1776,  courtesy  of 
R.  T.  H.  Halsey  and  the  Grolier  Club,  New  YorK 


CONGRESS  DECLARES 
PRINCIPLE  OF  RETALIATION 

Facts  could  not  be  dodged.  The  Second 
Continental  Congress,  meeting  on  May 
10,  1775,  determined  to  lend  its  support 
to  the  Cambridge  forces.  Washington,  a 
man  with  a  distinguished  military  record, 
was  chosen  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army  arrayed  against  what  he  called  “  the 
ministerial  troops.”  For  the  “patriots” 
were  not  yet  fighting  for  national  inde¬ 
pendence,  but  for  relief  from  the  op¬ 
pressive  conduct  of  the  King’s  ministers. 
So  on  July  8  the  Congress  adopted  a 
petition  to  the  King,  “beseeching”  him 
to  use  his  office  to  interpose  between 
the  colonies  and  “those  artful  and  cruel 
enemies,  who  abuse  your  royal  confi¬ 
dence  and  authority,  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  our  destruction.”  On  the  day 
on  which  Richard  Penn  was  to  present 
this  to  the  Government,  there  was 
issued,  as  answer,  the  proclamation  “  for 
suppressing  rebellion  and  sedition.”  The 
Crown  and  its  ministry  were  prepared 
to  call  the  bluff  of  the  colonies,  or  to 
put  down  the  insurrection. 


By  the  KIN  G, 

A  PROCLAMATION, 

For  fuppreffing  Rebellion  and  Sedition, 

G  A  O  KG  E  R. 

"K  y  H  E  R  E  A  S  many  of  Our  Subjects  in  divers  Parts  of  Our  Colonies  and  Plantations  in 
North  America ,  milled  by  dangerous  and  ill-defigning  Men,  and  forgetting  the 
*  "  Allegiance  which  they  owe  to  the  Power  that  ha9  protedted  and  fuHaincd  them*- 
after  va-ious  dil Orderly  Ads  committed  in  Difturbance  of  the  Publick  Peace,  to  the  Obftru&jbn 
of  lawful  Commerce,  and  to  the  OppreiTion  t>f  Our  loyal  Subje&s  carrying  on  the  lame,  have  'at 
length  psececded  to  an  open  and  avowed  Rebellion,  by  arraying  themlelves  in  hoftiht Manner 
v.nhil..nd  the  Execution  of  the  Law,  and  traitoroufly  preparing,  ordering,  and. 'J?  vying  }Var 
;•  a; nil  Us  ;  And  whereas  there  is  Reafon  to  apprehend  that  fuch  Rebellion  hath  been  much 
promoted  and  encouraged  by  the  traitorous.Correfpondence,.  Counfcls,  and  *(  ortlfort  of  divers 
wicked  and  defperate  Pcrfons  within  this  Realm:  To  the  End  therefore  th^t  m  ne  of  Our 
Subjects  muy  ncglcd  or  violate  their  Duty  through  Ignorance  thereof,  or  through  any~Douht  of 
the  Protection  which  the  I.aw  will  afford  to  their  Loyalty  and  Z*al  ;  We  have  thought  fit,  by 
and  with  the  Advice  of  Our  Privy  Council,  toiffuc  this  Our  Koyal  Proclamation,  hereby  declaring 
that  not  only  all  Our  Officers  Civil  and  Military  are  obliged  to  exert  their  utmoft  Endeavours  to 
fupprels  fuch  Rebellion,  and  to  bring  the  Traitors  to  Jultice  ;  but  that  all  Our  Subjefts  of  this 
Realm  and  the  Dominions  thereunto  belonging  are  bound  by  Law  to  be  aiding  and  afljfting  in 
the  Supprcffion  of  fuch  Rebellion,  and  to  dilclofe  and  akc  known  all  traitorous  Con  (piracies  and 
Attempts  againft  Us,  Our  Crown  and  Dignicv  ;  And  We  do. accordingly  ftii&Jy  charge  and 
command  all  Our  Officers  as  wcll'Civd  as  Military,  and  all  other  Our  obedient  and  loyal  Subjedh, 
to  ufe  their  utmoft  Endeavours  to  withftand.and  iupprefc  fuch  Rebellion,,  and  to  difclofe  and 
make  known  all  Trcafons  and  traitorous  Confpiracics  which  they  fhalL  know  to  be  again!}  Us, 
Our  Crown  and  Dignity  j  and  for  that  Purpofe,  that  they  tranfmit  to  One  ofOur  Principal 
Secretaries  of  State,  or  other  proper  Officer,  due  and  full  Information  of  all  Perfoas  who  fhall  be 
found  currying  on  Cor  re  fpon  donee  with,  or  in  any  Manner  or  Degree  aiding  or  abetting  the 
Perfoi*,'  now  in  open  Arms  and  Rebellion  againft  Our. Government  within  any  of  Our  Colonies 
and  Plantations  in  North  America,  in  oide-r  to  bring  to  condign  Puniffiment  the  Authors, 
Pcjnrtrators  and  Abettors  of  luch  traitorous  Defigns. 

Given  at  Our  Couit  at  St.  James' s,  the  Twenty-third  Day  of  Auguji ,  Oae  thoufand 
feven  hundred  and  leventy-five,  in  the  Fifteenth  Year  of  Our  Reign, 

God  fave  the  King. 


212  Koyal  Proclamation,  Aug.  23,  1776,  from  the  copy  In  the  Massachusetts 

Historical  Society 
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PROMINENT  LOYALISTS  OPPOSE  VIOLENCE 
This  last  reference  included  the  large  body  of  colonists  remain¬ 
ing  faithful  to  England.  John  Adams  estimated  that  one-tliird 
of  the  population  were  at  first  opposed  to  armed  rebellion. 

Included  in  their  number  were  most  of  the  official  class,  the 
clergy,  and  those  whose  vested  interests  had  bred  a  conservative 
political  attitude.  Some,  of  course,  were  simply  playing  the 
game  of  expediency;  but  many,  like  Galloway,  admitted  the 
grievances  of  America  while  honestly  shrinking  from  violent 
methods  of  remedy.  Many  a  thoughtful  and  patriotic  con¬ 
servative  distrusted  the  radical  elements  in  the  colonies  and 
feared  the  consequences  for  society  that  might  result  from  war 
and  from  a  successful  revolution.  Not  a  few  of  these  men  were 
driven  to  sacrifice  property,  position  and  friends  by  their  loy¬ 
alty  to  the  ancient  kingdom  whence  their  forefathers  had  come. 

Two  of  these 
Loyalists  deserve 

mention.  One,  213  Jonathan  Boucher,  1738-1804,  from  Letters  of  Jona- 
T  .  ,  than  Boucher  to  George  Washington,  collected  and  edited 

Jonathan  Boucher,  by  Worthington  Chauncey  Ford,  Brooklyn,  1899 

\  irginia  rector  and  lriend  of  Washington,  drew  down  upon  him¬ 
self  by  his  frankness  the  wrath  of  his  parish.  Boucher  was 
a  devout  follower  of  the  doctrines  of  Filmer  and  Hooker;  passive 
obedience  was  to  him  the  most  effective  and  only  honorable 
means  of  securing  redress  of  wrongs.  In  his  sermon,  published 
in  1797,  may  be  found  the  ablest  statement  of  the  Loyalist  case. 
Boucher  gave  such  offence  to  the  members  of  his  congregation 
that  in  1785  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  England.  The  other 
was  of  a  more  militant  turn.  James  Rivington  had  in  1773 
established  the  New  York  Gazetteer  as  an  organ  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  party.  Its  virulence  led  to  its  being  wrecked  in  1775  at 
the  hands  of  enraged  Patriots.  Rivington’s  utterances  came  to 
the  notice  of  the  Continental  Congress,  to  which,  while  it  was 
considering  his  case,  lie  wrote  that  “  however  wrong  and  mistaken 
he  may  have  been  in  his  opinions,  he  has  always  meant  honestly 
and  openly  to  do  his  duty  as  a  servant  of  the  people.”  Soon 
after  he  was  appointed  King’s  printer  for  New  Affirk,  and  in 
1777  he  resumed  publication  of  what  soon  became  the  Royal 
Gazette.  This  was  the  chief  American  vehicle  for  the  Loyalists,  and  Rivington  was  singled  out  by  the 
Patriots  for  vicious  scorn.  William  Livingston  wrote  to  Gouverneur  Morris:  ‘‘If  Rivington  is  taken,  I  must 
have  one  of  his  ears;  Governor  Clinton  is  entitled  to  the  other;  and  General  Washington,  if  he  pleases, 
may  take  his  head.”  Rivington  was  cleverly  satirized  by  Francis  Hopkinson,  Philip  Freneau  and  John 
Witherspoon.  Nevertheless,  when  the  British  cause  became  doubtful  he  played  the  spy  and  provided 
Washington  with  important  information. 


214  James  Rivington,  1724  1802,  from  a  portrait  by  an 
unknown  artist  in  the  New  York  Historical  Society 


THURSDAY,  Atril  i?,  1775. 
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Heading  of  RMnglon's  New  York,  Gazetteer  or  Weekly  Advertiser,  Apr.  13,  1775,  from  a  copy  in  the  New  York  Public  Library 
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BY  HIS  EXCELLENCY 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  Efquire, 

Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  of  the  United  Colonies  of 
North-Ametica. 

To  the  INHABITANTS  of  CANADA. 


FRIENDS  and  BRETHREN, 

T  HE  unnatural  Concert  between  the  Englllh  Colon iee  and 
Great-Britain,  has  now  rifen  to  fueh  a  Heightb,  that  Arm* 
alone  muft  decide  it.  TheColoniea,  confiding  in  the  Juft  ice 
of  their  Caufe,  and  the  Purity  of  their  Intentions,  have  re- 
luftanily  appealed  to  that  Being,  in  whofe  Hand*  are  all  human  Evcnjt. 
He  has  hitherto  lmiled  upan  their  virtuous  Eftbrti— Tho  Hand  of 
Tyranny  hat  been  arrefted  in  its  Ravagor,  and  the  Biitilh  Arms  which 
have  (hone  with  fo  much  Splendor  in  every  Part  of  the  Globe,  are  now 
tarnifhed  with  Difgrace  and  Difappointment.— General*  of  approved, 
Experience,  who  boafled  of  lutv.luirg  this  great  Continent,  fino  ihifiw 
felves  circumfcribed  within  the  Limits  of  a  lingle  City  and  its  Suburbs, 
fuffering  all  the  Slrame  and  Diftreft  of  a  Siege-  While  the  freeborn 
Sons  ot  America,  animated  by  the  genuine  Principles  of  Liberty  and 
Love  of  their  Country,  with  increafing  Union,  Firmnefs  and  Diftipline 
repel  every  Attack,  and  ilefpifc  every  Danger. 

Above  all,  we  rejoice,  that  our  Enemies  have  been  deceived  with 
Regard  to  you — They  have  perf-vaded  therofelves,  they  have  even 
dared  to  fay,  that  the  Canadians  were  not  capable  of  diftmguiftiing 
between  the  Bleffings  of  Liberty,  aed  the  Wretchednrfs  of  Slavery  i 
that  gratifying  the  Vanity  of  a  little  Circle  of  Nobility — would  blind 
the  Eyes  of  the  People  of  Canada. — By  1‘uch  Artifices  they  hoped  to 
bend  you  to  their  Views,  but  they  have  been  deceived,  inftead  of  finding 
in  you  that  Poverty  of  Soul,  and  Bafenefs  of  Spirit,  they  fee  with  a 
Chagrin  equal  to  out  Joy,  that  you  are  enlightened,  gsneroua,  and  vir¬ 
tuous — that  you  will  not  renounce  your  own  Rights,  or  ferve  as  Jn- 
ftruments  to  deprive  your  Fellow  Subjtfts  of  theirs.— Come  then,  my 
Brethren,  unite  with  us  in  an  indifloluble  Union,  let  us  run  together  to 
the  fame  Goal. — We  have  taken  up  Arms  in  Defence  of  our  Liberty, 
our  Property,  our  Wives,  and  our  Children,  ve  are  determined  to  pre- 
ferve  them,  or  die.  We  look  forward  with  Pkafure  to  that  Day  not  far 
remote  (we  hope)  when  the  Inhabitants  of  America  (hall  have  one 
Sentiment,  and  the  full  Erjoyment  of  the  B Idlings  of  a  free 
Government. 

Incited  by  thefe  Motives,  and  encouragttl  by  the  Advice  of  many 
Friends  of  Liberty  among  you,  the  Grand  American  Congiels  have  lent 
an  Army  into  your  Province,  under  theComnund  ot  General  Schu  yler  j 
not  to  plunder,  but  to  proteiSt  you  to  animate,  and  bring  forth  into 
Aftii  n  thefe  Sentirrients'of  Freedom  5 ou  have  diiclolid,  and  which  the 

Tools  of  Dcipotifin  would  extinguith  through  the  whole  Creation.- - 

To  co-operat6  with  this  Dcfign,  and  to  fmltraie  thofe  ciutl  and  perfidious 
Schemes,  which  would  deluge  our  Frontiers  with  the  Blood  of  Women 
and  Children  -,  I  have  detached  Colonel  Arnold  into  your  Country,  with 
a  Part  of  the  Army  under  my  Command — I  have  enjoined  upon  him, 
and  I  am  certain  that  he  will  con  filler  himfrlf,  and  aft  as  in  the  Country 
of  his  Patrons,  and  beft  Friends-.  Ncceflarics  anil  Accommodations  of 
every  Kind  which  yon  may  furnilli.he  will  thankfully  receive,  and  ren¬ 
der  the  full  Value. —  I  invite  you  therefore  as  Friends  and  Bicihren,  to 
provide  him  with  fuels  Supplies  as  your  Country  affords ;  and  I  pledge 
myfclf  not  only  for  your  Safety  and  Security,  but  for  ample  Ccmpenfation. 
Let  no  Man  tlefert  his  1  labitation — Let  no  one  flee  as  beloie  an  Enemy; 
The  Caule  of  America,  and  of  Liberty,  is  ihe  Caufe  of  every  virtuous 
American  Citizen  ;  whatever  may  be  his  Religion  or  his  Dclcent,  ihe 
United  Colonies  know  no  Dillmftion  but  luch  as  Slavery,  Corruption 
•nil  arbitrary  Domination  may  create.  Come  then,  ye  generous  Citi¬ 
zens,  range  yourfelvcs  under  the  Standard  of  general  Liberty — againrt 
which  nil  the  Force  and  Artifice  of  Tyranny  will  never  be  able  to 
prevail. 

G.  Wajhington. 


216  Washington’s  Letter  to  the  Canadians,  1776  (distributed  also  in  French), 
irom  a  broadside  in  the  New  York  Public  Library 


CANADA  HOLDS  ALOOF  FROM 
COLONIAL  UNION 
The  colonists  were  not,  then,  united.  Much 
of  the  time  of  the  new  commander-in-chief 
was  consumed  in  consolidating  the  American 
front  against  England.  One  fair  prospect 
was  Canada.  The  Congress  hoped  that  loy¬ 
alty  to  the  British  Crown  sat  but  lightly  on 
the  recently  conquered  French.  Franklin 
and  the  Catholic  John  Carroll  of  Maryland 
were  sent  to  try  their  hand  at  winning  Can¬ 
adian  support.  They  found  George  Ill’s 
French-speaking  subjects,  however,  not 
greatly  interested  and  Sir  Guy  Carleton 
showed  too  great  military  ability.  Canada 
was  not  won  to  the  cause. 


Tlbfj  Cahollsta  SlTLlVAN  - 

one  of  t/ie  obfj-nale  cfaugA/tn  of  O'Mt'TlCO,  /  7  7 6 

217  From  a  British  cartoon  in  the  collection  of 
It.  T.  H.  Halsey,  New  York 


THE  BRITISH  ARE  REPULSED 
OFF  CHARLESTON 
Counting  upon  Loyalist  strength  in  Caro¬ 
lina,  the  British  offensive  was  opened  there. 
A  fleet  under  Admiral  Sir  Peter  Parker  ap¬ 
peared  off  Charleston  on  the  4th  of  June. 
The  citizens  had  built  a  crude  fort  of  green 
palmetto  on  Sullivan’s  Island,  commanding 
the  channel.  This  rough  defense  the  Ad¬ 
miral  thought  to  annihilate.  But  his  shots 
were  buried  harmlessly  in  the  soft  logs,  while 
a  telling  fire  from  the  Island  played  havoc 
with  the  fleet.  After  ten  hours  of  fighting  the 
latter  was  glad  to  withdraw.  It  was  another 
heartening  victory  for  the  Patriots,  another 
blow  to  the  Loyalists.  (See  Vol.  VI.) 
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218  From  the  painting  Tory  Refugees  on  Their  Way  to 
Canada ,  by  Howard  Pyle  for  Woodrow  Wilson,  A  History 
of  the  American  People,  1901.  ©  Harper  &  Bros. 

LOYALISTS  ARE  DRIVEN  FROM 
THEIR  HOMES 

Indeed  the  Loyalists  proved  of  little  aid  to 
Great  Britain.  Though  numerous  in  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Connecticut,  New 
Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia,  the  superior  zeal  of  the  Pa¬ 
triots  kept  them  disorganized  and  downcast. 
They  received  scant  sympathy  at  the  hands 
of  the  dominant  group.  Harried  from  pillar 
to  post,  many  fled  to  Canada  and  England, 
leaving  all  their  possessions  behind.  New 
York  proved  for  a  time  the  sanctuary  of 
hundreds.  Indignities  of  manifold  character 
were  heaped  upon  the  Loyalists  remaining 
in  America.  Some  were  thrown  into  the 
underground  mines  of  Newgate  prison. 
Others  suffered  still  greater  severities.  This 
fratricidal  war  is  the  great  tragedy  of  the 
Revolution. 

THE  FIRST  VICTORIES 
BRING  ELATION 

Hope  ran  high  among  the  revolutionaries. 
It  seemed  as  if  their  goal  would  be  attained 
overnight.  Broadsides  of  the  period  contain 
many  songs  and  verses  that  illustrate  the 
exultant  spirit  of  the  people. 


219  Reception  of  the  American  Loyalists  in  England,  from  an  engraving  by 
H.  Moses  after  the  painting  by  Benjamin  West 


Two  favorite  SONGS, 

made  on  the  Evacuation  of  the  Town  of  BOSTON. 

by  the  Britijb  Troops ,  on  chc  17th  of  March,  1776. 


IN  fevefltcen  hundred  and  feventy  fir. 

On  March  the  eleventh,  the  time  was  prefix’d, 

Our  force*  march'd  on  upon  Dor chefter- neck. 

Made  fortifications  again!!  an  attack. 

The  morning oei r  following,  as  Howe  did  cfp)'. 

The  banks  we  caft  up  were  fo  copious  and  high. 

Said  he  in  three  month*,  all  my  men  with  their  might, 
Cou’dnot  make  two  fuch  Fort*  a a  they’ve  made  in  a  night. 

Now  we  hear  that  their  Admiral  was  very  wroth. 

And  drawing  his  fword,  he  bids  Howe  to  go  forthj 
And  drive  off  the  Yanciu  from  Dorcheflcr  hill  : 

Or  he'd  leave  the  harbour  and  him  to  their  wiR. 

Howtc  rallies  his  forces  upon  the  next' day, 

One  party  embark'd  for  the  Caftlc  they  fay. 

But  tne  wind  and  the  weather  again!!  them  did  hght. 

On  Governor's  Ifland  it  drove  'cm  that  night. 

Then  being  difeourag'd  they  foon  did  agree, 

From  Bunker  and  Boflon,  on  board  !hipto  fleet 
Great  Howe  lofl  his  fenfes,  they  fay  for  a  week, 

For  fear  our  neat  (ort  {houtd  be  rais'd  in  Kmg.ftrcet. 

But  yet  notwithflanding  the  finger  of  Goa,  , 

In  the  wind  and  the  weather  which  often  occurr'd  { 

Still  Howe, "Pharaoh  like,  did  harden  hij  heart. 

Being  thirrty  for  vnffory  to  maintain  his  part. 

He  gives  out  frc!h  orders  on  Thurfday  it’s  faid. 

Form*  his  men  io  three  branches  upon  the  parade  i 
Acknowledging  it  was  a  defperate  cafe. 

In  their  fituationthe  Y Arnetts  to'facc  : 

Yet  nevenhelefs  being  haughty  of  heart, 

On  Friday  one  branch  of  his  men  did  embark  : 

A  fecood  flood  ready  down  by  the  lea  Gde  : 

Hi»  Dragoons  were  mounted  all  ready  io  ride. 

Great  Howe  he  now  utters  a  defperate  oration. 

Saying  fight  my  brave  boys  for  the  crown  of  our  nation: 
Take  me  for  your  pattern,  and  fight  ye  as  I, 

Let  it  be  ’till  we  conquer,  or  elfe  'till  wcdic. 

But  all  of  a  fudden,  with  an  Eagle  ey'd  glance. 

They  efpied  a  fire  being  kindled  by  chancfc. 

In  a  barrack  at  Cambridge,  as  many  do  know. 

And  then  in  confufion  they  ran  to  and  fro. 

Moreover  as  Providence  orJer'd  the  thing, 

CXir  drums  beat  alarm,  our  bell  it  did  ring. 

Which  made  them  cry  out,  O  chc  Yanks**'  will cotnc  , 

O  horTdr  !  they'll  have  us,  come  let  us  begone. 

Then  bllter  fkilter  they  ran  in  the  flreet. 

Sometimes  on  their  heads  and  fometimes  on  their  feet. 
Leaving  cannon  and  mortars,  pack  laddies  and  wheat. 
Being  glad  tocfcape  with  the  fkin  of  their  teeth. 

Now  ofT  goes  Pilgarlick  with  his  mca  in  a  fright. 

And  altbo’  they  !how  cowards,  yet  rtiU  they  Ihow  fpile, 

In  bumiog  the  Cartle,  as  they  paft  along, 

And  now  by  NantalXct  they  lie  in  a  throng. 

Let  ’em  go,  let  ’em  go,  for  what  they  will  fetch, 

I  think  their  great  Howe  is  a  miferablc  wretch  j 
And  as  for  his  men,  they  are  fools  foe  their  pair*. 

So  let  them  return  to  Old-England  again. 


IT  was’nt  our  will  that  Bunker  Hill  ) 
Froni  us  fttould  e,cr  be  taken  f 
We  thought 't  would  never  be  retook, 
ftit  w .  find  w  c  arc  Miftakrn. 

The  folJicrsbid  tl>e  hill  farewell. 

Two  images  leti  ftntrei*. 

This  they  had  done  all  out  of  fun 
To  the  American  Yankees. 

A  flag  of  truce  was  fem  thereon, 

.  To  fee  »f  the  hill  was  clear. 

No  living  foul  was  found  thereon. 

But  thefe  images  flood  there. 

Their  han  they  wave,  come  if  you  pleale. 
There's  none  here  to  moleft  u*, 

T  wooden  men  (hat  here  Jo  ftanO, 

Arc  only  to  defy  us. 

Thcfc  images  they  foon^hrew  dow  n. 

Not  one  man's  life  was  loft  then. 

No  foooerihey  were  on  the  Mil 
But  they  landed  into  Bofton. 

The  women  come,  and  children  run. 

To  brave  Potnam  rejoicing. 

Spying  now  is  your  time  to  man  \oor  line* 
For  the  foldiers  have  left  Boftoo. 

The  troops  you  fairly  fear'd  away, 

L  ard  th 


d. 


On  board  the  (hips  they’re  qu^tePd 
The  children  laugh'd,  faying  over  the  i 
They  threw  their  bei!  bomb  momr. 
With  the  bbzing  of  your  guns  that  night. 
And  roaring  Of  your  mortars. 

The  foldiers  cry'd  the  Yankee*  come 
To  tear  us  all  in  quarters. 

The  barracks  being  Crt  on  fire. 

Which  made  the  foldiers  quiver, 

They  foon  embark  on  board  tWr  (hi pi. 
May  they  flay  there  forever.  “ 
Soon  after  this  the  fleet  fell  down. 

It’s  what  we  long  defir'd, 

1  think  (hcGcn'rals  were  afraid 
That  they'd  be  fa  on  fire. 

The  (hipping  now  have  all  fev  ifcii. 

No  caufc  have  we  to  mourn. 

Bur  feero  afraid  becaufe  'tit  (aid 
That  they  wIB  (boa  return. 

Some  (ay  they're  (ail'd  foe  H*k4x. 

And  others  for  New  York 
Howe  la  none  know  who 
When  the  foldiers  Jtd  c 
Where  they  are  bound  d 
But  the  great  Gon  on  high 

May  all (Sur  heads  be  cover'd  a. 

When  cannon  balls  do  d« 


'harf 
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From  a  broadside  in  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society 
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THE  PAGEANT  OF  AMERICA 


CONNECTICUT’S  GOVERNOR 
SUMMONS  RECRUITS 
What  was  that  goal?  Time  and  time 
again  it  had  been  stated  to  be  freedom 
from  the  oppression  of  England’s  Govern¬ 
ment.  But  freedom  is  a  word  of  fire. 
Whereas  it  at  first  meant  simply  relief 
from  the  unconstitutional  acts  of  the 
British  Parliament,  it  came,  bit  by  bit, 
to  mean  political  independence  from  the 
mother  country.  Throughout  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  period  runs  this  ambiguity. 
Here  we  find  it  in  a  proclamation  of  the 
devout  Jonathan  Trumbull,  that  stanch 
adviser  of  Washington,  “Brother  Jona¬ 
than”  of  the  war.  As  Governor  of  the 
“English  Colony  of  Connecticut”  he  sum¬ 
mons  recruits  to  fight  England!  This 
confusion  of  thought  in  the  minds  of  the 
rebel  leaders  well  indicates  how  loath 
they  were  to  surrender  irrevocably  the 
benefits  of  political  union  with  the  mother¬ 
land.  Pulled  by  diverse  desires  in  oppo¬ 
site  directions,  they  were  for  the  most 
part  opportunists,  taking  steps  as  need 
for  them  arose. 


221  Proclamation  of  Jonathan  Trumbull,  June  18,  1776,  from  a  broadside 
in  the  New  York  Public  Library 

NEW  POWERS  ARE  GRADUALLY  ESTABLISHED 
More  prosaic,  but  more  perplexing,  was  the  dilemma  facing  Con¬ 
gress.  How  could  the  fact  of  war  be  reconciled  with  continued 
allegiance  and  the  theory  of  subjection  to  the  British  crown? 

Illegal  bodies  had  assumed  actual  political  control  in  the  colonies, 
and  the  result  was  a  general  confusion.  John  Adams  even  feared 
that  the  system  would  “injure  the  morale  of  the  people,  and 
destroy  their  habits  of  order  and  attachment  to  regular  govern¬ 
ment.”  Civil  government  must  continue.  So,  as  early  as  Novem¬ 
ber,  1775,  the  Congress  recommended  the  establishment  of  new 
governments  where  the  old  had  fallen.  This  policy  was  fully  ac¬ 
cepted  as  orthodox  by  the  Resolution  of  May  15,  1776.  The  fact 
of  war  was  pushing  the  colonies  to  a  declaration  of  independence.  222  Re^a(jIe1in  the!NeweYbrkapubiio7Lfbrar™abroad" 


In  CONGRESS, 

MAY  15,  177  6. 

WHEREAS  his  Britannic  Majcfty,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Lords  and  Common*  of  Great-Britain,  has,  by  a  late 
Aft  of  Parliament,  excluded  the  inhabitant*  of  thefe  United  Colonic*  from 
*he  protection  of  his  crown :  And  whereas  no  anfwcr  whatever  to  the  hum¬ 
ble  petitions  of  the  Colonies  for  redrefs  of  grievance**  and  reconciliation 
with  Great-Britain  has  been  or  is  likely  to  be  given  j  but  the  whole  force  of 
that  kingJom,  aided  by  foreign  mercenaries,  i*  to  be  exerted  for  the  deftrue- 
tion  of  the  good  people  of  theft  Colonic*:  And  whereas  it  appear:  abfolutc- 
ly  irreconcilcable  to  reafon  and  good  confcichce,  for  the  people  ol'  thefe  Co¬ 
lonies  now  to  take  the  Oath*  and  affirmations  neccffary  for  the  fupport  of 
any  government  under  the  Crown  of  Great-Britain  }  and  it  Is  neccffary  that 
the  exercife  of  every  kind  of  authority  under  the  faid  Crown  ffiodld  be  to¬ 
tally  fepprcfl'cd,  and  all  the  powers  cf  government  exerted  under  the  autho¬ 
rity  ol*  the  people  of  the  Colonies  for  the  pf-efemtion  of  internal  peace. 
Virtue,  and  good  order,  as  well  as  for  the  defence  of  their  lives,  liberties  and 
properties,  again  ft  the  hoftile  invafions  and  cruel  depredation*  of  their  ene- 
tnics :  Therefore 

RESOLVED,  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  irefpe&ive  Aflembliet 
and  Conventions  of  the  United  Colonies,  where  no  Government  fufficient  to 
the  cxigencie*  of  their  affair*  ha*  been  hitherto  eftablidied,  to  adopt  ftich  Go¬ 
vernment  a*  fhall  in  the  opinion  of  the  Reprcftntatbe*  of  the  Pedpls  heft  con¬ 
duce  to  the  happineft  and  fafety  of  their  Cdnftitucnts  in  particular,  and  Ame¬ 
rica  in  general.  ExtraS  from  the  Minutes, 

CHARLES  THOMSON,  Sickiiarv. 

Prxladslfria:  Printed  by  JOHN  DUNLAP 


fHraven  favored  and  etafpered  their  Undertaking  -•  made  Room  for  ihrir  Settlement-  .m-rrafrd  andmwL 
ua  very  numerous  IVople,  and  inclined  fuciceding  King’s  to  indulge  diem  and  their  Children  tor  many 
mAvdrd  l  m  >y men;  ot  the  Ertcdon  and  Liberty  they  lied  to  inherit  •  Bat,  an  Unnatural  King  has  r.loi 


ft  Y  fHE  HONORABLE 

■JONATHAN  TRUMBULL.  Efq;- 

(Jovtrnor  and  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Engtijh  Cotesiy  ol  AVtn  £«?:'<» iJ. 

A  P  R  O  C  L  A  M  A  T  I  O  N. 

I  HE  Rare  of  Mankind  was  made  in  a  Stair  of  Wxervr  Re?  !  t.  ’>  •  '•»  to  tfte  L*wi  Coo  the 

Cat  Area  and  through  h»  rich  Goodncb,  delisned  foe  virtuous  I  uberty  and  1  be  ;»>*«*  here  and  tm<vr- ,  and 
moral  liviU-as  mtrorurced  inro  the  World,  a»d\l»ah»d  corrupted  Ia  Ways  tretorc  Set  and  tfuqimy 

<*me  in  like  &  FfoixJ,  and  Mankind  W  »«rf  a  prey  to  the  Violence,  Itimlbce  and  Oppftbn  ol  o».-  a,a- 

4her  Qm\  in  great  Mtrcv,  mdmedtoj  People  to  tcu-m  themklves  into  Society,-  and  10  let  up  4twl  clubhih  ere-  1  »o* 
*,nn*M  ftrf  the  VwtriUm  and  Sccumr  at  their  I  ivrs-and  Properties  tram  tholnv  *1  «  k  „rd  h.  But  un,,;i 
JYidc  and  Ambhror,  thrKirp’,  ami  Prer.tes  of  the  World,  appointed  by  the  Pcopi  -  -the  (.lutdutx*  nt  their  1  .ree  %  and 
Liberties  early  and  Jrmft  <-  uverG’riy*  degenerated  into  tyrant',  and  by  Fraud  or  force  brt  raved  -red  wirilrd  om  ot- 
V’’ their  Hands  the  wry  Right*  *mj  Properties  they  were  appointed  to  proteft  and  dcfci-  tbit  *irtuU  1  are  «.i  me  human 
m»mt.i.  cd  and  er.i,svd  ant  tolerable  Dec.ctof  Freedom.  Among  .Sole  happy  Few  the  Ration  of  6 -ore  t-nu-.n 
WisdiftinpClthc;  ,  hv  a  t.  Government  wdely  trained  and  n-— Idled,  t..  tup;-..:  re.c  i.»rp.mty  and.  Power  id 

the  Prim  re.  for  tire  V.rere:*«  re  ,  of  the  Rights  of  the  People  .  and  undet  which,  that  Count,  y  ml  Cg  Succfl,..-;.  e.-mr  rd 
meat  TranqyHitV  .and  Price,  though  not  unattended  with  repeated  and  powe.tut  Hi  res  by  many  ot  it  *  haughty 
Ring,,  to  dd’.ror  the  conftitutiond  Rights  of  the  People,  and  etUbldh  arbitrary  Power  and  l  •..m.moo  In  or*  .bote 
vtinvulliw  Strangles,  our  r  -Vefathm  having  luff  red  in  that,  their  native  Country,  pjrat  am!  variety  ol  ln,u(Lce  a  ni 
OpprefTi.m,  leli  u*cir  dear  Connexion*  and  Enjoyment*,  and  fled  to  this  then  inhofpiublc  Land,  tofccure  a  lading  Kc- 
treat  ftom  civil  and.:efigir.ni  Tyranny. 

The  Goo  cf  I 

•  lipljpl  them  toa  ,  . 

Yean,  the  onrvk^ed  l  ni  >yiwm  ol  the  Encdom  and  l  .ibertv  they  I..—  . .  -  .  «• 

'  u,s»vioS«ecihi»?;v-redl>W!?atio«t,ansiby  die  Adviceof  tviiCounrrUou.atternjHed  rowreil  » ram  xm,  their  <-• !,  l;.mi,!.ie  la»  red  „ 
Right*  we  ixsfUy  drim,  and  which  have  been  ratified  ami  effabliffiell  by  tokmn  Compel;  with.  m\  recogmjtrd  by.  hi* 
■PredetciW  atifatiters,  K ;  --’a  of  Grr^finU  re  -  laid  upon  its  Burdens  too  heavy  and  grievous  to  be  two  and  .Hoed 
many  cue!  and  opiurflivc  Edkts,  depriving  U'  cf  Our  natural,  lawful,  and  molUmiporum  Kight*.  «ul  lub|cU.»g  u» 
to  the  abfolute  Power  and  Contruul  «f  himfeif,  and  ih eSntijb  Legislature v  which  wc  have  fought-  Kctnt  >y  num 

bk.  enroeftond  dutiful  CompNnts  and  Petition*.  But.  irtfteadc of  obtaining  Kcdreb.  our  Petitions  have.  Ikvh  u rated 
with  Sewn  -and  Cotttcrnpt,  and  iklfe  Injuries  heaped  upon- U»,  ^hile  hofl.k  Armte*  and  Ship*,  are  lent  to  treft  roy  ami 
lay  waile  out  Country.  In  this  .Lftrirflmg  Dtkovna,  having  no  Alternative  but  ablolute  Smery,  m  JuacKhd  Ken! 
uncr  t  this,  and  the  Untud  American  Colonies,  have  been  cpftlb$in«d  by  the  over -mb ng  l  awrot  vd  tuvIrryMmc, 
to  take  tip  A  raw  for  the  Defense  of  all  thar  .s  iaerrd  and  dear  to  Freemen,  and  make  then  toteum  Appeal  to  Heaven 
for  the  juftuc  of  their  Cat!"  ami  relift  Force  by  Force. 

Goo  Almighty  has  Urn  pWkfttf,  of  hh  if.firi.te  Mercy,  to  fore  red  our  Attempts,  and  give  it*  many  lnlUnVc*.of  %» 
‘l»l  Sure eft  and  Deliverance*  but  the  Wrath  of  the  Kihg.i*  tUtt  meraaiing,  and  not  content  with  IwJ.ire  em,.h»yma  ad 
the  Fore r  which  can  be  fo.t  from  hi*  own  KingdtKn  to  execute  his  cutel  PurjKiles  has  procu.se;,  and  .*  ««'d.r^  alt  t.« 
Mcrreoark*  W  can  obtam  from  fmarign  Countrin,  to  affifttn  extirpamg’  the  .Rights  *>■  . ’*■««,  and  w.th  then  1,  a), 
moil  all  the  Liberty  remaining  among  Mankind.  '  _  1 

■  Ib  d.ii  triTicil  ami  aUtnnrig  Situation,  ,11  iheCoto'ii.,.  *rc  .W  W  ««lWjr  PrOW.  •- C- 

ImonUeCONGKtiiS  ot  •!«  Om>  Colonel,  wnilcJ  for  tm.uul  IVtow.  ■"  t-lr  .  W  .aClMoJ,  1 m,l»t  ^ 

Milili,  ami  obk  Moo.  «.l*  forailM  ...d  ,.dt  •»  1  1  *e«f***  '  k,""1  'ij 

A.Utlr  4r.dln».(ion  !.f  thofc  *K.1  .rroo.  Kurnv.  .viUoiot  J-l  In  ihe.olol  wttl.  .  '  n  ■■ 

or,,-!  by  Motive. lh<  moll.ro, ..OH  v,J  mymm  -".IVi!  >hn  In, nun  Mind,  .u.l  Allun  .  ■■  •  •• 

or' W Irwtv  .nd  Wtrd»oJ  Molvcd.  **  1  ‘  J'  „'“‘i  ‘.V.n,  ,  0  , 

ttv.lu.dy  MM  Ml «l»il<|«I.  for  the RK*t  «oJ  ««»■•;!  “SgJ 

BwM  »  v  W.ruw  K  llWU  o...  thurp«,  ,  on.;,!,  viHully  »«n rib  I  »■;:»  o"l«  »  I-'  '  ^  8"  '  j  j 

ie«L«..USK«nWi.  I»vnl...ncv.i  1.0, •  ;'b!lte.l  P.,mi  t.  «<£«<> 
volumjnlv  ondvd.V  ’  ibcnd dv,  i  d  tor.r  CoJ.il.y,  .■  Vsj  .dt.  :l  .  iV  ■ 

,  B.M,  .....  by  .  .J».ri  ;].vd.!.:  -  ll.v  rioon.il,  I  u  thv'pvfcv  of  thC  Kojovn  o  •,  m  bnu.l 

■  I’;  r.*«.  a#«.  r^'rTbw^iVi^lioT- Vor’  s.i/,  ,w 

uaijrn  v.  ,11,  in  all  probabcuy,  dcteitti.iic  forever  toe  latent  .>».  t,u.  ■  , 

’  ’  !TlAtWmfrir  «,1  A.. count  of  aiivuih.;;.  B  exhorted  to  rife,  rhrrelute.  wlnpnur  Irero.fini  (.n  di|>  1-  «  \  j  ‘ 
,ndl«  ditto  on.  dd.  ,..d  nvu-to.-v.  Ctv«  tW..e,tr*l,  'If  It! .'''17  V"  ,7  hvv  Jim. 

both  to  i!,c  ItvljJ  ,  uV.I.o:  ...  ...un  ,1  tW  Mt-.iv.  |W»«Mt»y.  1  .<«•.*'  * 

w4a»ur  / . ; . . ^ 

.  '7ViY CIS  A :C*;‘  ;:C;.:v..,vu,,.ov  . . . 

thpends,  N<;-  ti  e  i ..  !  •<  he  <auh  <*  tc  •'  f,  ^  ,,  tVlt  0c  Truth  .re.!  lull  ire;  he 

1  •  UVrrClUiTUwteC  d-ttiny  ...  Ivor  h  itunirv.  O,,  ,  .„iv ,  » 

ha»  already  t.  mvn  h  '  .  B*lul.,  an  l  K»t  '  i  ,  -  U  .v<  a  •  1  •  >  In  n,  put  all  out  T  roll  ami 

A«  W  :  MvreJ  In"  »«  '?« ?  •  .,hJu  ^  J.  \  1  J  ir  rLm  r‘*  and  he  « ,11  lave  m  a  th  u-nooral  aid 

;  Cunftde.ci-»n  h,m...-r»  f.  •  Nawp  » dofth.  and  mfeti-Name  k*  ■ J;  v’  “J  \\*  '  -lhr  u;  Jv  Plates  of  the  Irerid,  kt  »B 

,  rzentsk  Sailvodtm.  Arid  v.-h  !  ■  saxtc  Armies  arc  Abroad,  jeupau  -g  •  >  fls.G  ki  and  defend  their  Lis  es  friml 

t  HvNtCCite  U  *«MWy;  I  A.M) 

f,t- LcC'is'.';:  •;:«  *.*  -*  -  <*  ^ 


Vrrefi 

Id. 

f.e,- 

j  ftuli 

\  A*.'  rfiriwMrim.- 

i  Vcv-al  erhuiSha*  »twl  Co. 


,v  .vs;  r  -hj  -<f  t~r  Cctts.,,’  (. 


(  jiw  ,;Ml,‘i.-d  and  defied  to  ptiblifh  this  PrenUmarion  inreheir  C 
nl  »i cc  the  F  .chi'in attoili  tbcieof  by  their  own  pious  Example  and  pwu. 

v.: HaretVd,  tk  iUb  .1***  D*m*i  t??b. 

JONATHAN  TRUMBULL* 
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PAINE’S  BRIEF  FOR  INDEPENDENCE 
Other  events  had  contributed  to  this  end.  Parliament,  in 
December,  1775,  had  again  played  into  the  hands  of  the 
Patriots.  The  Prohibitory  Act  forbade  all  nations  to  trade 
with  America,  and  made  vessels  so  trading  lawful  prizes  of 
war.  This  was  the  Act  that  called  forth  the  Resolution  just 
noticed  (No.  222).  Said  John  Adams:  "It  makes  us  inde¬ 
pendent  in  spite  of  our  supplications  and  entreaties.”  In  a 
soil  fully  prepared  was  now  sown  Tom  Paine’s  Common  Sense. 
Published  January  10,  1776,  within  a  few  weeks  one  hundred 
thousand  copies  were  sold.  The  pamphlet  was  a  passionate 
and  brilliant  brief  for  independence.  “It  is  repugnant  to 
reason,  to  the  inward  order  of  things,  to  suppose  that  this 
continent  can  longer  remain  subject  to  any  external  power. 
The  utmost  stretch  of  human  wisdom  cannot  at  this  time 
compass  a  plan  short  of  separation.”  It  became  the  bible 
of  the  Revolution,  found  wherever  there  was  a  Patriot. 

VIRGINIA  ADOPTS  THE  FIRST  FREE 
CONSTITUTION 

The  South  had  not  waited  for  Congressional  sanction  to 
form  new  governments.  In  Virginia  the  conduct  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  Dunmore 


COMMON  SENSE; 


AODtlSHD  TO  THE 


INHABITANTS 


M  E  R 


On  the  following  intcrcfting 


A, 


S  V  B  J  F.  C  T  S. 

I.  Of  thj  Origin  and  DcGgn  of  Govsrnnlant  in  general, 
with  c  »ncifc  Remarks  on  the  Engiiih  Contlitution. 

II-  Of  Monarchy  and  Hereditary  Succedi  >n. 

Jib  Thoughts  on  the  prcfent  State  of  American  Affairs. 

IV.  Of  the  prcfcnt  Ability  of  America,  with  fome  tniice!- 
laneous  Rertediorn. 

A  NEW  EDITION,  with  fever*!  Additions  in  the  Body  of 
th,'  With.  To  which  if  added  .yn  APPENDIX  ;  together 
with  an  AJJrofs  to  the  People  called  QUAKERS. 

N  E.  The  New  addition  here  given  insrtafes  the  Work 
upward  of  one  Third. 


Man  knowi  no  Mailer  fave  creating  Heav*n, 

Or  thofe  whom  Laoice  and  common  Good  ordain. 

ThomsOK. 


PHIL  A  DEI  PH  I  A  phintid. 

And  solo  by  W  end  T  BRADFORD 


223  Title-page  of  the  issue,  1776  (new  edition),  in  the 
Thomas  Paine  National  Historical  Society,  New  Ro¬ 
chelle,  N.  Y. 


224  Edmund  Pendleton,  1721-1803,  from  the  portrait 
by  Thomaa  Sully  (1783-1872),  In  the  Virginia 
Historical  Society,  Richmond 


had  strengthened 
the  independents. 

On  May  5,  1776, 
a  provincial  convention  met  to  frame  a  new  constitution.  On  the 
15th,  resolutions  drafted  by  Edmund  Pendleton  wrere  adopted 
asking  Congress  to  declare  separation  from  Great  Britain.  North 
Carolina  had  the  preceding  month  taken  similar  action.  On  June  29 
Virginia  adopted  the  first  written  constitution  of  a  free  and 
independent  state  in  America.  The  fundamental  ideas  which 
underlay  this  docu¬ 
ment  were  derived 
from  the  old  regime. 

Aside  from  the  abro¬ 
gation  of  allegiance 
to  the  British  crown, 
there  was  no  radical 
departure  from  the 
government  of  the 
colonial  days.  In  the 
Virginia  convention 


sat  two  men  whose  names  are  indelibly  written  in  American  his¬ 
tory.  Both  Edmund  Pendleton  and  George  Mason  had  been 
prominent  in  Virginia  politics.  The  former  had  been  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  correspondence  in  1773  and  of  the  first  Continental  Con¬ 
gress;  both  were  members  of  the  Virginia  Committee  of  Safety  in 
1775,  the  former  being  President.  In  1776  Pendleton  drafted 
the  resolution  calling  for  national  independence,  while  Mason 
prepared  the  famous  Declaration  of  Rights.  In  1788  reappeared 
the  nationalism  of  the  one,  the  devotion  to  freedom  of  the 
other;  for  while  Pendleton,  as  chairman  of  the  Virginia  ratifying 
convention,  was  a  leading  advocate  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution,  Mason,  with  Patrick  Henry,  led  the  opposition  to 
a  document  regarded  by  them  as  dangerous  to  human  liberty. 


225  George  Mason,  1726-92,  from  a  copy  by  Henry 
Inman  (1801-46)  of  an  original  portrait,  about  1756 
(since  lost),  by  John  Hesselius,  in  tbe  Virginia  State 
Library,  Richmond 
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VIRGINIA’S  DECLARATION 
SERVES  AS  A  MODEL 
Seventeen  days  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the 
Virginia  Constitution  this  work  of  George  Mason 
received  the  assent  of  the  convention.  Com¬ 
posed  of  sixteen  articles,  its  resemblance  to  the 
document  of  July  4  is  striking.  The  spirit  of 
its  author  is  seen  in  his  statement  of  1778:  “We 
have  laid  our  new  government  upon  a  broad 
foundation  and  we  have  endeavoured  to  provide 
the  most  effectual  securities  for  the  essential 
rights  of  human  nature,  both  in  civil  and  reli¬ 
gious  liberty.  The  people  become  every  day 
more  attached  to  it,  and  I  trust  that  neither  the 
power  of  Great  Britain,  nor  the  power  of  Hell 
will  be  able  to  prevail  against  it.” 


226  First  draft  of  the  Virginia  Declaration  of  Rights,  adopted  June  12,  1776, 
from  the  original  in  the  Virginia  State  Library,  Richmond 

THE  TIDE  OF  EVENTS  BEARS  CONGRESS 
TOWARD  FREEDOM 

Events  were  thus  pushing  the  Continental  Congress  to¬ 
ward  an  unequivocal  declaration.  Many  an  American,  wavering  between  loyalty  to  a  great  nation  and  a  fight 
for  independence,  suddenly  made  up  his  mind  when  the  news  came  that  the  British  Government  had  hired  Hes¬ 
sian  troops  for  service  against  the  colonies.  The  Second  Congress,  which  met  in  the  State  House,  included, 
like  the  first,  men  of  all  shades  of  political  faith.  But  now  the  conservatives  were  weaker  than  before;  while 
the  patriots  had  the  times  with  them.  Yet  there  were  weighty  reasons  for  delay  and  hesitancy.  A  final  break 
with  the  home  country,  to  which  many  of  the  leaders  still  felt  a  sentimental  attachment,  might  alienate  power¬ 
ful  English  sympathizers  such  as  Pitt  and  Burke.  Open  rebellion,  moreover,  would  bring  non-intercourse, 
never  favored  by  the  commercial  class.  Then,  too,  such  a  declaration  must  be  that  of  a  united  people.  The 

conservatives  —  for  example,  Wilson  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  Jay  of  New  York  —  reported 
their  constituents  unready  for  such  a  step. 

LEE’S  RESOLUTION  FOR 
INDEPENDENCE 

Thus,  when  Richard  Henry  Lee  of  Virginia, 
obeying  the  mandate  of  the  Virginia  Con¬ 
vention,  introduced  on  June  7  a  resolution 
for  independence,  debate  ensued.  On  the  8th 
and  the  days  following,  his  resolution  was 
considered  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
Adoption  was  urged  by  Lee,  the  Adamses, 
Jefferson  and  others.  But  the  moderates, 
led  by  Dickinson  of  Pennsylvania,  persuaded 
the  Congress  to  postpone  the  first  resolution, 
declaring  independence,  till  action  had  been  taken  on  the  third,  the  plan  of  confederation. 


228  Resolution  of  Richard  Henry  Lee,  as  reported  from  Committee,  June  7, 
1776,  from  the  original  In  the  Library  of  Congress 
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THE  RADICALS  ENDEAVOR 
TO  WIN  THE 
MODERATES 

To  win  over,  in  the  interim,  the  re¬ 
luctant  colonies  became  the  endeavor 
of  the  radicals.  They  had  already 
secured  the  appointment  of  a  commit¬ 
tee  to  draft  the  Declaration  “lest  any 
time  be  lost  in  case  the  Congress  agree 
to  the  resolution”  of  Lee.  Of  this 
committee,  four  —  Jefferson,  Frank¬ 
lin,  John  Adams  and  Roger  Sherman 
—  were  radicals,  while  the  moderates 
had  but  one  representative  in  the 
person  of  Robert  Livingston.  Early 
in  their  deliberations  this  committee 
assigned  to  Jefferson  the  task  of  pre¬ 
paring  the  draft.  The  work  submitted 
by  him  received  few  changes  at  the 
hands  of  Franklin  and  John  Adams. 

NEW  YORK  DELAYS 
UNANIMITY  FOR 
INDEPENDENCE 


From  the  painting  Writing  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  by  J.  L.  G.  Ferris 
(1863-),  in  Independence  Hall,  Philadelphia 


On  July  1  the  Lee  resolution  again 
came  before  the  Congress.  Debate 
closed  with  a  vote  showing  nine 
colonies  in  favor  and  two  against  the 
declaration.  The  delegates  from  New 
York  refused  to  vote,  while  Delaware 
was  evenly  divided.  The  following  229 
day  another  vote  was  taken.  The 
result  showed  the  all-night  efforts  of  the  radical  leaders.  The  South  Carolina  delegation  now  determined 
to  side  with  the  majority,  running  the  risk  of  misrepresenting  their  distant  constituents.  Caesar  Rodney, 

who  was  eighty  miles  from 
Philadelphia,  rode  all  night 
and  arrived  in  time  to  swing 
the  Delaware  vote  to  the 
affirmative.  Enough  Pennsyl- 
vania  delegates  were  won  over 
to  secure  a  final  vote  of  twelve 
to  none,  with  New  York  still 
abstaining.  A  week  later  the 
New  York  convention  gave 
its  approval.  Unanimity  had 
been  secured.  On  the  same 
day  the  report  of  the  drafting 
committee  was  taken  under 
advisement.  Debate  was 
lively,  and  several  changes 
were  made.  On  the  4  th,  the 
edited  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  was  formally 

230  From  the  painting  in  Independence  Hall,  Philadelphia,  The  Congress  Voting  Independence,  by  j  t  i  a.  C.,.,,,.... 

Robert  Edge  Pine  (1730-88),  left  unfinished  at  the  artist's  death  and  completed  by  Edward  Savage  auopieu  uy  me  congress. 

(1761-1817) 
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231  First  and  second  sheets  of  Jefferson’s  hand-written  draft  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  with  revision  by  Benjamin  Franklin  and  John  Adams,  and  before  its  further  revision  232 

by  Congress,  from  the  original  in  the  Library  of  Congress 
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233  Third  and  fourth  sheets  of  Jefferson’s  hand-written  draft  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  with  revision  by  Benjamin  Pranklin  and  John  Adams,  and  before  its  further  revision  234 

by  Congress,  from  the  original  in  the  Library  of  Congress 
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THE  DECLARATION 
IS  SIGNED  ON 
AUGUST  2ND 
The  form  of  the  Dec¬ 
laration  as  it  came  from 
the  committee  was  Jeffer¬ 
son’s,  and  he  was  proud 
of  it.  He  was  noticeably 
restive  as  the  Congress 
proceeded  to  alter  the 
report;  and  in  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  days  he  prepared 
several  copies  of  the  docu¬ 
ment  as  the  committee 
had  reported  it,  with  the 
portions  changed  or  re¬ 
jected  by  Congress  under¬ 
lined.  One  copy  he  sent 
to  Lee,  who  had  said  that 
it  was  “copied  from 

Locke’s  Tivo  Treatises  on  Government ,”  with  the  words,  “You  will  judge  whether  it  is  better  or  worse 
for  the  critics.”  So  many  members  were  absent  on  the  4th  that  no  effort  was  made  to  secure  the  sig¬ 
natures  of  the  members.  But  on  the  19th  a  committee  to  engross  the  resolution  on  parchment  was  author¬ 
ized;  and  on  August  2  the  final  copy  was  ready.  The  members  present  then  affixed  their  names,  and  in 
the  course  of  time,  two  other  signatures,  those  of  Thomas  McKean  and  William  Thornton,  were  added. 


235 


From  the  painting,  1816,  The  Declaration  of  Independence,  by  John  Trumbull, 
in  the  capitol,  Washington 


236  Algernon  Sidney,  1622-83,  from  the 
portrait  by  Justus  van  Egmont  (1601-74), 
in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  London 


237  James  Harrington,  1611-77,  from  the 
portrait  by  A.  Van  der  Venne  (1589-1662) 
in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  London 


238  Thomas  Paine,  1737-1809,  from  an  en¬ 
graving  by  William  Sharp  (1749-1824)  after 
the  portrait  by  George  Romney  (1734-1802) 


IDEAS  FROM  MANY  MINDS  ARE  MERGED  IN  THE  DECLARATION 
The  political  ideas  in  the  Declaration  were  not  new.  The  philosophy  — ■  even  the  phraseology  —  is  that  of 
the  colonial  thought  of  the  time.  In  Locke’s  Two  Treatises  on  Government  (1689),  Sidney’s  Discourses  con¬ 
cerning  Government  (1698),  Harrington’s  Oceana  (1656),  Paine’s  Common  Sense  (1776),  the  patriots  found  the 
principles  of  government  that  justified  revolution.  Though  no  book  or  pamphlet  was  used  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion,  Jefferson  was  “so  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  republican  spirit  of  the  Parliamentarians  of  the  times 
of  the  Commonwealth,  that  the  paper  reflects  their  dignity  of  thought  and  solidity  of  style.”  —  Frothingham, 
Rise  of  the  Republic,  p.  548.  Jefferson  himself  has  ably  stated  the  purpose  and  achievement  of  the  Declaration: 
“Neither  aiming  at  originality  of  principle  or  sentiment,  nor  yet  copied  from  any  particular  or  previous 
writings,  it  was  intended  to  be  an  expression  of  the  American  mind,  and  to  give  to  that  expression  the  proper 
tone  and  spirit  called  for  by  the  occasion.” 


INDEPENDENCE 
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THE  PUBLIC  HEARS  THE  DECLARATION 
The  meetings  of  Congress  were  held  behind  closed  doors. 
So,  while  the  Philadelphians  knew  that  Lee’s  resolution  had 
been  adopted,  the  Declaration  of  Independence  first  appeared 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Packet  of  July  6.  Two  days  later 
the  Province  bell,  henceforth  to  be  called  the  Liberty  Bell, 
announced  a  public  reading  in  the  State  House  yard.  From  a 
stand  built  for  astronomical  observations,  John  Nixon’s 
strong  voice  carried  out  over  the  great  crowd  assembled 
below.  After  the  ceremony  the  royal  coat-of-arms,  suspended 
over  the  court-room  door,  was  torn  down  and  burned. 
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240  From  the  engraving  by  John  C.  McRae,  about  1870,  a'fter  the  painting 
Pulling  down  the  Statue  of  George  III,  by  Johannes  A.  Oertel  (1823-1909) 


239  Signatures  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  In¬ 
dependence,  reduced  from  the  original  document 

THE  DECLARATION  ANIMATES 
THE  COLONISTS 

No  state  paper  ever  received  such  widespread 
and  hearty  endorsement.  As  couriers  carried 
it  over  the  country  it  was  everywhere  welcomed  by  popular  assemblages.  New  York  on  the  10th  cele¬ 
brated  by  pulling  down  the  statue  of  the  King,  erected  but  six  years  before,  and  ordering  the  monument 
to  be  run  into  bullets.  The  New  York  Gazette  of  July  15  further  reports  that  “In  Pursuance  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  a  general  Gaol  Delivery,  with  respect  to  Debtors,  took  place.”  In  Boston, 
on  the  18th,  the  Council  “proclaimed  from 
the  Balcony  of  the  State-House  the  DEC¬ 
LARATION  of  the  AMERICAN  CON¬ 
GRESS,  absolving  the  United  Colonies  from 
their  Allegiance  to  the  British  Crown.  .  .  . 

After  which,  Thirteen  Pieces  of  Cannon  were 
fired  from  the  Fort  on  Fort-Hill.  .  .  .  The 
Ceremony  was  closed  with  a  proper  collation 
to  the  Gentlemen  in  the  Council  Cham¬ 
ber.  .  .  .  On  the  same  Evening  the  King’s 
Arms,  and  every  sign  with  any  Resemblance 
of  it,  whether  Lion  and  Crown,  Pestle  and 
Mortar  and  Crown,  Heart  and  Crown,  etc., 
together  with  every  Sign  that  belonged  to  a 
Tory  was  taken  down,  and  the  latter  made  a 
general  Conflagration  of  in  King  Street.” 

William  Whipple,  one  of  the  signers,  ex¬ 
pressed  the  effect  of  the  Declaration  upon  the 
people,  in  a  letter  written  July  16:  “It  has 
had  a  glorious  effect  —  has  made  these  col¬ 
onies  all  alive.  241  Reading  the  Declaration  from  the  Old  State  House,  Boston,  from  a  recon- 

struction  based  on  contemporary  accounts.  ©  Halliday  Historic  Photograph  Co. 
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do  acknowledge  the  UNITED  STATES  of  AM^ 
RICA,  to  be  Free,  Independent  and  Sovereign  States,  and 
declare  that  the  people  thereof  owe  no  allegiance  or  obedi¬ 
ence  to  George  the  Third,  King  of  Great-Britainj  and  I  re¬ 
nounce,  refute  and  abjure  any  allegiance  or  obedience  to  hlm> 

and  I  do  «- - that  I  will  to  the  utmoft  of 

my  power,  fupport,  maintain  and  defend  the  faid  United 
States,  againft  the  faid  King  George  the  Third,  his  heirs  and 
fucceflors  and  his  or  their  abettors,,  atliftants  and  adherents, 
and  will  ferve  the  faid  United  States  jn  the  office  of  ^ 

*-*/  '  which  I  now  hold,  with  fidelity, 


according  to  the  beft  of  my  fkill  and  underftanding. 


£L 


GREAT  DIFFICULTIES 
FACE  THE  NEW 
NATION 

A  sequel  of  the  Declaration 
was  that  Americans  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  take  sides  for  or 
against  the  new  government. 
The  oath  of  allegiance  became 
the  test.  It  remained  to  make 
good  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  on  the  field  of  battle. 
That  was  to  be  no  easy  task. 
The  American  army  was  small, 
poorly  equipped  and  irregularly 
paid.  State  jealousies  often 
jeopardized  success. 


242  Facsimile  of  Washington's  Oath  of  Allegiance,  in  the  War  Department,  Washington 


HOWE’S  OVERTURES 

Little  wonder,  then,  that  Lord  Howe,  commander  of  the 
royal  forces  in  America,  hoped  to  win  without  the  necessity 
of  bloodshed.  While  Congress  was  voting  independence, 
the  British  army,  aiming  to  threaten  the  rebels  at  a  crucial 
point,  was  concentrating  on  New  York.  To  oppose  this 
formidable  array,  Washington,  with  unfriendly  Tories  at 
his  rear,  had  a  few  thousand  raw  militiamen.  Yet  all  over¬ 
tures  of  conciliation  from  Howe  were  spurned,  and  the 
British  reverted  to  the  military  weapon. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  LONG  ISLAND 

There  followed, 


on  August  27, 
the  battle  of  Long 
Island.  New  York 
fell  to  the  British. 
The  Americans  re¬ 
treated  to  Jersey. 
The  victory  seemed 
to  the  British  min¬ 
istry  to  be  decis¬ 
ive.  The  cartoon 
pictures  Lord 
North,  surrounded 
by  the  King,  Bute 
and  Mansfield,  tri¬ 
umphantly  dis¬ 
playing  Howe’s 
dispatch  to  the 
chagrined  opposi¬ 
tion,  typified  by 
Wilkes,  Rocking¬ 
ham  and  a  strumpet 

241  From  a  caricature  in  the  London  Magazine,  With  Liberty  Cap. 

Nov.  1776 


appealed  m  our  t>.iy,  w 
was  there  tact  Ly  (he  Gaidai's  Large  »u 
veral  Gentlemen  of  the  atir.y  on  board, 
flag  was  lent  from  Lord  Howe,  v.  uli  a  letter  ;o 
his  Excellency  General  Wafhingtoft.  b 
the  letter  was  improperly  tiirrfted,  it.  was 
received,  though  much  touched  by, the  o 
who,  sve hear,  faid  it  contained  nothing  ot 
hofiilc  nature— that  Lend  Howe  eat-iv  ove 
poffeffed  of  unlinrtiu-d  power,  and  '  was.  niuc 
concerned  he  had  not  an tvtd  a  few  days  fao ti¬ 
er,  which  would  bar  ,  effected  a  rcr.  ru  hat 
&e.  However  it  teems  !.•,  m.'u.tit .  a.-  ,  V 
cot  extend  even  to  the  net:  lie  y  p,  eh  .'.in  =, 
c>i  a  negotiation — .in  .n.kn-w  .  bps, cur  f  t 
right  ot  the  perJons  to,  whom  Lt  'au 
with  hitn. 

Indeed  the  idea  cf  coining  over  to  p 
plan  of  reconciliation,  it  in  every  vi  tv  .. 
and  i iJicu'ous,  for  the  Coloniis  tievc. 
faded  the  rights  or  Biii.nr .'and  o.,lv  c-  c,! 
their  own,  there  was  no  occ.ifmn  at  r,U  for 
gociation.  The  moment  Grea'.-Prluit*  n-cet 
cd  from  Let  urvuf:  hi  us,  the  vat  *35 
end,  • 

The  vu  y  proftfnon,  therefore,  of  a 
t«on,  was  ,  pi  out  tha-  (Mat-B,  it.tr-  pc 
in  hei  mtiu  ic.h.-ii-  nti  on  tf-  upa  c  i  t! V  C\d  • 
uies,  and  w  =  uiitfn.-.in  fa  of  lihaili:  -  rxu- 

On  I  net!,  y  anc-th  r  flag  fioni  the  ibwt 
jteared,  and  si;  met  as  he  lure,  when  a  letter 
was  again  elf  red.  but  fcT  the  fame  radon 
the  former,  rrj.  aed 

A  gentleman  Iron;  Virginia fiys,  that  Cent¬ 
ral  LEE  had  lent  there  (or  tome  troops,  who 
were  on  their  march  for  Carolina,  when  ano¬ 
ther  tj.prtis  arrived,  ordering  the m  not  to 
inarch,  and  by  all  accounts  the  fleet  has  met 
with  moth  damage  a' Carolina,  but  the  parti¬ 
culars  we  have  not  yet  heard. 
r  We  hear  from  Prughkcepficp  t".t  23  per¬ 
sons  difaffefled  to  our  to,, mum  c.uifr,  endea- 
vpuring  lo  d.lartn  the  (nerds  of’ liberty,  have 
been  take:,  up  by  c;  dcr.of  the  cointmut.oi  that 
place,  who  have  ordered  thsm  to  Ridpfi’tid  >;aoi. . 


243  Contemporary  account  of  Howe's  offer  of  conciliation 
from  The  New  England  Chronicle,  July  25.  1776  in  the 
New  York  Public  Library 
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245  Proclamation  signed  by  Lord  Howe  and  General  William  Howe,  New  York,  Nov.  30,  1776,  offering  protection  to 
all  who  should  return  to  British  allegiance,  from  a  broadside  In  the  New  York  Public  Library 


BRITISH  OFFER  OF  PARDON 
Again  the  British  resorted  to  peaceful  penetration  of  the  American 
position.  Renewed  offers  of  pardon  brought  to  the  side  of  the 
Crown  some  three  thousand  Jersey  farmers.  Desertions  from  the 
Continental  army  were  constant.  With  the  remainder  —  a  bare 
three  thousand  —  Washington  crossed  the  Delaware,  in  early 
December,  into  Pennsylvania,  while  Howe  threw  outposts  across 
New  Jersey.  The  Congress  fled  to  Baltimore.  (See  Vol.  VI.) 

TOM  PAINE 

These  were  dark  days  for  the  patriot  cause.  On  the  17th  of 
December  Washington  wrote:  “Our  only  dependence  now  is 
the  speedy  enlistment  of  a  new  army.  If  this  fails,  I  think  the 
game  will  be  pretty  well  up.”  The  dismal  circumstances  of  the 
Americans  offered  little  inducement  to  volunteers.  It  was  at  this 
moment  that  there  was  published  the  first  issue  of  Paine’s  Crisis, 
a  series  of  pamphlets  that  appeared  intermittently  until  the  close 
of  the  war.  This  first  number  was  a  clarion  call  to  the  Patriots. 
“Up  to  help  us;  lay  your  shoulders  to  the  wheel.  .  .  .  Let  it  be 
told  to  the  future  world,  that  in  the  depth  of  winter,  when  nothing 
but  hope  and  virtue  could  survive,  the  city  and  country,  alarmed 
at  one  common  danger,  came  forth  to  meet  and  repulse  it.”  A 
week  later  came  Trenton  and  the  beginning  of  the  brilliant  cam¬ 
paign  that  ended  with  the  recovery  of  Jersey  and  the  reinvigoration 
of  the  flagging  spirit  of  the  rebels. 


The  American  C  r  i  s  i  s. 

Number  I. 

By  the  Author  of  Common  Sense. 


THESE  are  the  times  that  ay  men’s  fouls;  The 
fummer  foldier  and  the  funfhine  patriot  will,  in  this 
crilis,  /hrinlc  from  the  fervice  of  his  country  ;  but 
he  that  ftands  it  sow,  deferves  the  love  and  thanks  of  man 
and  woman.  Tyranny,  like  hell,  is  not  ealily  conquered  j 
yet  we  have  this  confolation  with  us,  that  the  harder  the 
conflnft,  the  more  glorious  the  triumph.  What  we  obtain 
too  cheap,  vve  efteem  too  lightly -Tis  deamefs  only 
that  gives  every  thing  its  value.  Heaven  knows  how  to  fet 
a  proper  price  upon  its  goods ;  and  it  would  be  ftrange  in¬ 
deed,  if  fo  celeftial  an  article  as  Freedom  flsould  not  be 
highly  rated.  Britain,  with  an  army  to  enforce  her  tyranny, 
has  declared,  that  (he  has  a  right  (not  only  to  T ax,  but)  **  t» 
“  bind  us  in  all  CASES  whatsoever,”  and  if  being 
bdund  in  that  manner  is  not  flavtry,  then  is  there  not  fuch  a 
thing  as  fiavery  upon  earth.  Even  the  expreflion  is  impious, 
for  fo  unlimited  a  power  can  belong  only  to  God. 

Whether  the  Independence  of  the  Continent  was  de¬ 
clared  too  foon,  or  delayed  too  long,  I  will  not  now  enter 
into  as  an  argument ;  my  own  fimple  opinion  is,  that  had 
it  been  eight  months  earlier,  it  w&uld  have  been  much  bet¬ 
ter.  We  did  hot  make  a  proper  ufc  of  laft  winter,  neither 
could  we,  while  we  were  in  a  dependent  ftate.  However, 
•the  fauk,  if  it  were  one,  was  a!l  criir  own  ;  we  have  none 
to  blame  but  ourfelvesV  But  no  great  deal  is  loft  yet;  all 
that  Howe  has  been  doing  for  this  month  paft  is  rather  a 
ravage  than  a  conqucft,  which  the  fpirit  of  the  Jerftcs  a  year 
ago  would  have  quickly  repulfed,  and  which  time  and  a 
little  refolution  will  foon  recover. 

I  have  as  little  fupcrftition  in  me  as  any  man  living,  but 

my 

*  “  T**’.  winter  ”  (meaning  the  lift)  ••  b  worth  an 

**  if  rightly  employed,  but  if  loft,  or  negle&ed,  the  whole 
*'  Continent  will  partake  of  the  evil  (  and  there  is  no  cuai/h- 
ment  that  man  docs  not  deferve,  bo  he  who,  or  nnat,  01 
*'  .where  he  will,  that  may  be  the  means  of  foenheing  a  feafon 
**  fo  precious  and  jjfeful."  Comm©*  Sens*. 
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247  From  the  caricature  The  Flight  of  Congress ,  published  at  London,  Nov.,  1777,  by  William  Hitchcock, in  the  collection 

of  R.  T.  H.  Halsey,  New  York 


PHILADELPHIA  FALLS  INTO  THE 

Yet  this  success  was  but  momentary.  With 
the  aid  of  the  fleet  and  the  Hessian  mercenaries, 
the  British,  in  the  fall  of  1777,  captured  the 
American  capital.  Once  more  Howe  rested 
content.  The  Americans  were  being  pushed 
back;  their  Congress  was  forced  to  fly  to  Lan¬ 
caster  and  York;  their  credit  was  almost 
annihilated  by  the  profuse  issues  of  paper 
money.  Even  Burgoyne’s  surrender  in  October 
was  soon  overshadowed  by  the  sufferings  at 
Valley  Forge.  (See  Vol.  VI.) 


AMERICA’S  FRIENDS 
IN  PARLIAMENT 

There  were,  however,  a  number  of  hopeful 
conditions.  America  was  not  without  influ¬ 
ential  aids  in  England.  Chief  among  the 
opposition  to  the  King’s  Friends  in  Parliament 
were  Rockingham,  Pitt,  Burke  and  Fox.  The 
last  named  entered  Parliament  as  a  stripling 
in  1768.  For  a  time  he  supported  the  ministry; 
but  in  1774  he  changed  sides,  and  from  then 
on  he  steadily  grew  to  a  position  of  leadership. 
Of  picturesque  character,  he  came  to  favor  the 
American  cause  and  to  push  its  interests  with 
vigor  and  adroitness. 


HANDS  OF  THE  BRITISH 
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Charles  James  Fox,  1749-1806,  from,  the  portrait  by  Karl  Anton  Hlckel 
(1745-98),  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  London 
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AMERICA  HONORS  AN  ENGLISH 
INTELLECTUAL 

BeJ  ore  the  outbreak  of  the  American  Revolution  Richard 
Price,  a  liberal  clergyman  and  educator,  had  risen  to 
prominence  among  the  intellectuals  of  England.  He  had 
won  for  himself  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  England’s 
leading  students  of  finance.  He  saw  in  the  struggle  of 
the  colonials  a  fight  for  the  liberties  of  Englishmen  as 
well  as  Americans.  He  read  Tom  Paine’s  Common  Sense 
and  wrote  Observations  on  the  Nature  of  Civil  Liberty ,  the 
Principles  of  Government,  and,  the  Justice  and  Policy  of 
the  War  with  America.  His  reasoned  arguments  for 
liberty  fell  on  friendly  times  in  England.  The  press 
could  not  supply  the  demand  for  his  pamphlet.  “  It  ran 
into  five  editions  in  as  many  weeks,  and  into  over  a  dozen 
editions  in  the  course  of  the  year.”  —  Roland  Thomas, 
Richard  Price,  p.  74.  To  the  end  of  the  war  Price  main¬ 
tained  an  unshaken  stand  for  liberty  and  an  unwavering 
support  of  the  Americans.  The  writings  of  “Dr.  Price,” 
as  he  was  known  in  America,  made  a  profound  impression 
west  of  the  Atlantic.  On  October  6,  1778,  the  American 
Congress  resolved:  “That  the  Honorable  Benjamin 
Franklin,  Arthur  Lee,  and  John  Adams,  Esquires, 


249 


or 


Richard  Price,  1723-91,  from  the  portrait  by  Benjamin 
West,  in  the  Royal  Society,  London 


any  one  of  them,  be  directed  forthwith  to  apply  to  Dr.  Price  and  inform  him  that  it  is  the  desire  of  Congress 
to  consider  him  as  a  Citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  to  receive  his  assistance  in  regulating  their  finances.” 

For  personal  reasons  Price  declined  to  come  to  America. 
But  this  was  not  the  end  of  American  recognition  for  his 
services.  The  following  is  a  minute  from  the  records  of 
Yale  University:  “At  a  meeting  of  the  Yale  Corporation  on 
April  24,  1781,  it  was  voted  to  confer  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws  upon  George  Washington  and  upon  Richard  Price.” 


EUROPE  SMILES  AT  BRITAIN’S 
EMBARRASSMENT 

By  the  fall  of  1777  pressure  from  many  sources  in  England 
counseled  resort  to  a  conciliatory  policy.  Those  suffering  from 
the  disturbed  trade  conditions  began  to  cry  out  against  higher 
taxes  levied  to  carry  on  a  fruitless  war.  Naval  administra¬ 
tion  was  notoriously  corrupt  and  inefficient.  In  the  cabinet 
itself  appeared  divisions  of  opinion.  In  January,  Lord  North 
had  proposed  the  restoration  of  America  to  the  condition 
of  17G3,  only  to  be  overridden  by  the  war  party.  Perhaps 
most  influential  was  Britain’s  isolated  position  in  international 
affairs.  France,  Spain,  Holland,  Prussia  —  none  was  sorry 
to  see  her  embarrassed.  From  the  beginning,  the  continen¬ 
tal  countries  had  regarded  the  American  rebellion  as  an 
unexpected  and  fine  opening  to  recover  the  prestige  and  the 
power  that  England  had  so  recently  won  from  them.  And 
now  the  British  merchants  had  learned  that  the  American 
war  was  costly;  and  even  the  ministry  was  inclined  to  con¬ 
sider  it  more  than  an  easily  suppressed  insurrection.  The 
cartoon,  representing  England  bearing  the  burden  of  the  thir¬ 
teen  consolidated  colonies  on  his  back,  well  illustrated  the 
current  feeling. 
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LORD  CHATHAM'! 

SPEECH 

TN  THE 

BRITISH  HOUSE  OF  LORDS, 

AT  THE 

OPENING  or  tjii  SESSION, 

sock  Notimih,  1777, 

OS  THI 

DEBATE 

t  OR 

addressing  thethroni 


Taken  Verbatim  a>  hb  Lordihip  (poke  it. 


Painted  A  D.  1778. 


251  Title-page  of  Lord  Chatham's  Speech  of 
Nov.  1777,  printed  in  London,  1778,  in  the 
New  York  Public  Library 


c*  ) 

fpirited  Reman  ftrance  of  the  Duke  of  Alva, 
l'Tlzabcth  found  hcrfelf  obliged  to  deny  the 
Flrmifh  Exiles  all  countenance,  fupporr,  or 
even  entrance  into  her  dominions  ;  and  the 
Count  Le  Marque,  with  his  few  ilefperate 
followers,  was  exjjellcd. — Happening  to  or-'' 
rive  at  the  Brille,  and  finding  it  weak  in  de¬ 
fence,  they  made  themfelves  matters  of  the 
place And  this  was  the  foundation  of  the 
United  Provinces. - — 

My  Lords,  this  nHnous  and  ignominious 
fituation,  where  we  cannot  a<ft  with  fuccefs, 
nor  fuffbr  with  honour,  calls  upon  me  to  re- 
tnonftratc  in  the  ftrongeft  and  loudett  lan¬ 
guage  of  Truth,  to  refeue  the  Ear  of  Ma- 
jclly  from  the  delufions  which  Unround  it. — 
The  delperate  ttate  of  our  Arms  abroad  is 
In  part  known. — No  Man  thinks  more  high¬ 
ly  of  them  than  I  do ; — I  love  and  honour 
the  Englitti  troops  : — 1  know  their  Virtues 
and  their  Valour : — l  know  they  can  atchieve 
any  thing  except  Impossibilities  ; — And  I 
know  that  the  Conqueft  of  Englifh  Ameri¬ 
ca  h  an  lmpoffibility.  You  cannot, — I  ven¬ 
ture  to  fay  it.  You  Cannot  conquer  Ame¬ 
rica. — Your  Armies  laft  War  effe&cd  every 
thing  that  could  be  effetted  j  —  and  what 
was  it  ?  It  coll  your  numerous  army,  under 

.the 


252  Pages  8  and  9  of  Lord  Chatham's 


(  9  ) 

the  command  of  a  moft  able  General  *,  now 
a  noble  Lord  in  this  houi'e,  a  long  and  la¬ 
borious  campaign  to  expel  5,000  French¬ 
men  from  French  America  : - My  Lords, 

you  cannot  conquer  Atnerica  : — What  is  your 
prefent  fituation  there  ?  We  do  not  know 
the  word  ;  but  wc  know,  that  in  three  cam¬ 
paigns  we  have  done  nothing,  and  fullered 
much.  Befides  the  lufferings,  perhaps  the 
total  lofs,  of  the  Northern  Force  :  The  beft 
appointed  Army  tint  ever  took  the  field, 
commanded  by  Sir  William  Howe,  has'  re¬ 
tired  from  the  American  lines  : — He  was 
obliged  to  relinquilh  his  attempt,  and  with 
great  delay  and  danger  to  adopt  a  new  and 
diftiwtt  plan  of  operations.  We  lhall  foon 
know,  and  in  any  event  have  rcafon  to  la¬ 
ment;  what  may  have  happened  fincc. — As 
to  conqueft,  therefore,  my  Lords,  I  repeat, 
it  is  bnpojfible : — You  may  fwell  every  cx- 
pence  and  every  effort  ftill  more  extrava¬ 
gantly.; — Pile  and  accumulate  every  afli fiance 
you  can  buy  or  borrow  ;  traffic  and  barter 
with  every  little  pitiful  German  Prince  that 
fells  his  fubje&s  to  the  lhambles  of  a  foreign 
Prince; — your  efforts  are  for  ever  vain  and  im¬ 
potent  -.--doubly  fo  from  this  mercenary  aid  on 
which  you  rely;  for  it  initates  10  an  incu¬ 
rable  refentmeru  the  minds  of  your  «*ne- 
B  mies : 

Sir  J'-ffry  (row  I.orJ)  Amh*r!l 


Speech ,  printed  in  London.  1778  253 


PITT  WARNS  OF  FRENCH  INTERVENTION 

Fear  of  French  intervention  in  the  American  war  led  to  further  British  efforts  toward  conciliation.  Pitt, 
in  a  speech  on  the  30th  of  May,  deftly  joined  this  dread  with  the  American  issue  as  viewed  by  the  liberals. 
“We  are  the  aggressors.  Instead  of  exacting  unconditional  submission  from  the  colonies,  wre  ought  to  grant 
them  unconditional  redress.  Now  is  the  crisis,  before  France  is  a  party.  Whenever  France  or  Spain  enter 
into  a  treaty  of  any  sort  with  America,  Great  Britain  must  immediately  declare  war  against  them,  even  if  we 
have  but  five  ships  of  the  line  in  our  ports,  and  such  a  treaty  must  and  will  shortly  take  place,  if  pacification 
be  delayed.”  With  the  opening  of  Parliament  in  November,  Pitt  again  pressed  for  conciliation. 


BURGOYNE’S  SURRENDER 

On  the  second  of  December  had  come  the  news  of  Burgoyne’s  surrender.  Lord  North  “was  so  agitated  that 
he  could  neither  eat  nor  sleep,  and  the  next  day  at  the  levee  his  distress  was  visible  to  the  foreign  ministers. 

He  desired  to  make  peace  by 
giving  up  all  the  points  which 
had  been  in  dispute  with  America, 
or  to  retire  from  the  ministry. 
Concession  after  defeat  was 
humiliating;  but  there  must  be 
prompt  action  or  France  would 
interfere.”  —  Bancroft,  History 
of  the  United  States,  1866,  IX, 
p.  478.  Fox  said:  “If  no  better 
terms  can  be  had,  I  would  treat 
them  as  allies,  nor  do  I  fear  the 
consequences  of  their  independ¬ 
ence.”  The  King  and  Lord 
George  Germain,  however,  stood 
out  for  a  continuation  of  the  war. 
On  January  20,  1778,  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  was  adjourned. 

254  From  a  British  cartoon  published  Aug.  1,  1779,  in  the  collection  ol  R.  T.  H.  Halsey.  New  York 
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255  Due  de  Choiseul,  1719-85,  from  Charles  Gavard, 
Gallerie  Historique  de  Versailles,  after  an  engraving  by 
Fontaine 


256  Comte  de  Vergennes,  1717-87,  from  an  engraving 
after  a  portrait  by  Antoine  Callet  (1741-1823),  in  the 
Emmet  Collection,  New  York  Public  Library 


FRENCH  DIPLOMATS  SURVEY  THE  SITUATION 
All  this  anxiety  about  the  French  was  far  from  groundless.  The  Seven  Years’  War  had  disrupted  the 
European  balance  of  power  by  enhancing  England  at  the  expense  of  France.  Traditional  French  foreign 
policy  called  for  a  rectification  of  such  a  maladjustment.  It  is,  then,  not  surprising  to  find  Choiseul,  adept 
French  diplomatist,  watching  with  keen  interest  the  early  signs  of  unrest  in  British  America.  In  1774, 
Vergennes,  equally  versed  in  diplomacy,  became  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  At  once  he  saw  the  possibilities 
latent  in  American  revolt.  France  might  regain  the  power  lost  in  1763;  at  the  least,  England  might  be 
driven  from  the  North  American  continent  whence  she  had  so  recently  ousted  France.  (See  Vol.  VI.) 


CONGRESS  SENDS  AGENTS  TO  ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE 


In  November,  1775,  the  Continental  Congress  had  created  “a  Committee  of  Correspondence  with  our  friends 
abroad,”  the  function  of  which  was  to  probe  European  sentiment  toward  the  American  struggle.  Arthur  Lee 

of  the  famous  Vir¬ 
ginia  family,  then 
in  London,  was 
made  its  agent. 

Lee  had  been  edu¬ 
cated  in  England 
and  had  lived 
abroad  since  1766. 

This  experience, 
combined  with  his 
reputation  as  prop¬ 
agandist  for  the 
American  cause, 
now  proved  serv¬ 
iceable.  In  June, 

1776,  Silas  Deane 
of  Connecticut 
reached  Paris  as 
Congressional 
agent  at  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  Louis  XVI.  258 


257  Silas  Deane,  1737-89,  from  an  engraving  by  B.  Read¬ 
ing  after  a  drawing  from  life  by  Pierre  du  Simitiere 
(-1784)  in  Philadelphia,  published  at  London,  1783 


Arthur  Lee,  1740-92,  from  a  portrait  by  Charles  Will- 
son  Peale  in  Independence  Hall,  Philadelphia 
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FRANCE  SENDS  AMMUNITION  TO  AMERICA 
Vergennes  had  already  been  approached,  indirectly  of 
course,  in  behalf  of  the  Americans.  Through  the  agency  of 
Beaumarchais,  dramatist  and  wealthy  gentleman- 
adventurer,  active  aid  was  now  given.  “Take  every  pre¬ 
caution,”  wrote  Vergennes  to  a  colleague,  “that  our  motives, 
our  intentions,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  our  proceedings, 
may  be  hidden  from  the  English.”  In  1775,  Beaumarchais 
had  held  conversations  with  Lee  in  London.  So  the  firm 
of  “Rodrigue  Hortalez  et  Cie”  began  to  sell  merchandise 
to  “Timothy  Jones”  of  Bermuda.  In  reality,  Jones  was 
Silas  Deane,  and  Beaumarchais,  aided  by  the  French 
Government,  was  the  vendor  of  ammunition. 


CONGRESS  SEEKS  EUROPEAN  RECOGNITION 
The  second  of  the  Lee  resolutions  of  June  10,  1776,  read: 
“That  it  is  expedient  forthwith  to  take  the  most  effectual 
measures  for  forming  foreign  alliances.”  In  the  autumn 
of  that  year,  therefore,  the  Congress  took  further  action 
to  secure  French  aid.  In  December,  Benjamin  Franklin, 
in  European  eyes  the  greatest  of  Americans,  joined  Deane 
and  Lee  in  the  diplomatic  game  to  be  played.  Lee  was 
soon  sent  on  a  vain  mission  to  Spain  to  win  her  support. 
Vergennes  had  in  August  urged  upon  Louis  XVI  the  expediency  of  war  with  England;  but  the  King  and 
his  chief  minister,  Maurepas,  were  unwilling  to  burden  a  demoralized  treasury  in  such  a  dubious  cause. 
News  of  the  battle  of  Long  Island  dampened  any  ardor  for  American  liberty. 


259  Pierre- Augustin  Caron  de  Beaumarchais,  1732-99,  from 
a  lithograph  by  Jacques  Matthieu  Delpech  (1775-1832), 
Paris,  in  the  Emmet  Collection,  New  York  Public  Library 
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260  Instructions  of  Congress  to  Franklin  and  Deane,  Oct.  16,  1776,  from  the  original  in  the  Emmet  Collection,  New  York  Public  Library  261 
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FRANKLIN  MAKES  A  FAVORABLE 
IMPRESSION  IN  FRANCE 
Franklin  then  assumed,  with  much  personal 
satisfaction,  a  Messianic  role.  Overwhelmed 
with  plaudits  from  the  Encyclopedists,  feted  as 
the  disciple  of  new  truth,  he  deftly  led  French 
public  opinion  —  at  least  that  opinion  which 
would  be  serviceable  —  to  believe  that  the  cause 
of  American  independence  was  the  cause  of  hu¬ 
man  liberty.  This  was  the  easier  because  there 
were  on  the  continent  few  Americans,  because 
Paine’s  Common  Sense  and  Richard  Price’s  Obser¬ 
vations  on  Civil  Liberty  and  the  J  ustice  oj  the  War 
with  America  were  exceedingly  popular,  and  the 
French  were  ever  ready  to  believe  evil  of  Eng¬ 
land.  The  quintessence  of  this  incident  is 
found  in  the  allegory  pictured  here.  Clasping 
the  altar  of  Liberty  kneels  America  near  her 
benignant  protector  Franklin.  Above  is  Mi¬ 
nerva  ready  to  shield  them  from  harm;  while 
below  Hercules,  wearing  a  Gallic  cock  for  crest, 
hurls  backward  into  the  sea  downcast  Neptune 
and  Britannia  with  the  chains  she  would  have 
used  to  hold  America. 

THE  DUTCH  TRADE  WITH  AMERICA 

Meanwhile  assistance  came  to  the  revolutionaries  from  another  source.  Holland  was  a  commercial  country 
and  governed  by  the  commercial  spirit.  Though  she  was  tied  by  treaty  to  England,  little  love  was  lost  between 
the  two  peoples.  The  Dutch  “wished  nothing  more  than  to  see  the  Republic’s  commercial  rivals  in  the 
hands  of  a  receiver.”  —  Van  Loon,  Fall  of  the  Dutch  Republic,  1913,  p.  197.  The  American  war  was  thus  an 
opportunity  not  to  be  wasted.  With  no  fleet,  America  was  at  the  mercy  of  England  on  the  sea.  But  the 
Dutch  had  ships,  munitions  of  war,  and  the  desire  to  make  a  profit.  So  a  brisk  smuggling  trade  between 
the  Dutch  West  Indies  and  American  ports  sprang  up,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  English.  Many  of  the 
more  influential  among  the  Dutch  sympathized  with  the  American  cause;  and  private  loans  to  the  rebels 

were  forthcoming.  Here  is 
pictured  Dutch  propaganda 
for  the  United  States.  The 
King,  about  to  be  disrobed 
of  his  royal  prerogatives  by 
two  stalwart  Americans,  calls 
on  the  faltering  North  for 
aid.  At  one  side  are  Eng¬ 
lishmen  petitioning  Crom¬ 
well,  who  had  given  them 
such  mighty  support  in  their 
commercial  rivalry  with  the 
Dutch,  to  come  to  their  aid 
now,  when  the  ministry  of 
North  was  turning  a  deaf 
ear  to  their  pleas.  The 
Goddess  of  Justice,  however, 
is  about  to  strike  the  unsus¬ 
pecting  English. 


262  From  an  engraving  V  Ambrique  Independanie,  1778,  by  J.  C.  le  Vasseur 
after  a  design  by  Borel,  in  the  Emmet  Collection,  New  York  Public  Library 
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ENGLAND’S  ENEMIES  TAKE  ADVANTAGE  OF  HER  QUARREL 
The  international  situation  was  becoming  distinctly  menacing  for  Great  Britain.  The  indiscretions  of  Deane 
had  let  her  know  of  his  secret  negotiations  at  the  French  Court;  the  avarice  of  the  Dutch  had  been  detected; 
but  England  hesitated  to  declare  war  upon  these  unfriendly  neutrals.  The  longer  she  hesitated,  the  bolder 
they  became.  The  bolder  they  grew,  the  more  they  came  to  believe  that  Great  Britain  could  not  win  in  the 
struggle.  The  process  of  stealing  from  England  her  naval  and  commercial  supremacy  seemed  as  easy  as 
milking  a  cow.  With  the  Howes  resting  in  captured  Philadelphia,  and  with  the  British  fleet  incapacitated  by 
a  negligent  administration,  the  British  lion  seemed  harmless.  This  cartoon  proved  quite  popular,  and  was 
reproduced  in  America,  probably  by  the  hand  of  Paul  Revere.  It  represents  the  American  Congress  disarming 

the  British  cow  of  commerce  by  cutting  off  its  horns.  A  Hol¬ 
lander  is  milking  the  cow,  while  a  Frenchman  and  a  Spaniard 
wait  wTith  bowls  for  milk.  A  British  ship  is  stranded  at  Phila¬ 
delphia,  where  English  generals  are  forced  into  inaction.  The 
British  lion  drowses,  and  its  master  is  too  dismayed  to  rouse 
the  beast  to  defend  his  prerogatives. 
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MAL  LIJI  'VEITT  MAL  LUI  TOTJRIM.E,  HIT  LE  BON  HOMME  RICHARD 
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From  a  French  cartoon  III  turns  to  Mm  who  wishes  ill,  (trans.),  in  the 
collection  ol  R.  T.  H.  Halsey,  New  York 


FRANCE  SIGNS  A  SECRET  TREATY 
The  diplomacy  of  Franklin  needed,  therefore,  but  the  stimulus 
of  the  victory  at  Saratoga  to  throw  France  openly  into  alliance 
with  the  United  States.  Two  months  after  the  newrs  of  this 
success  reached  Paris,  the  secret  treaty  was  signed.  France 
sought  the  weakening  of  her  ancient  enemy  and  the  trade  of 
independent  America. 


.'ffZtfdLinXt&7 


266  Facsimile  ol  Treaty  ol  Alliance  with  France,  Feb.  6,  1778,  Irom  the  original  in  the  Department  ol  State,  Washington 
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267  From  a  French  engraving  attributed  to  “  Corbut,"  Boston,  1778,  Dedicated  to  the  Generals  nf  the  British  Army  by  an  Enthusiast  for  Liberty 

(trans.),  in  the  Emmet  Collection,  New  York  Public  Library 


FRENCH  AND  AMERICANS  REJOICE  OVER  THEIR  ALLIANCE 
Hailed  with  delight  by  the  French  intellectuals  who  in  their  enthusiasm  garbed  themselves  in  hats  and  coats 
a  Famericaine,  the  alliance  brought  new  courage  and  hope  to  the  American  colonies.  This  French  cartoon 
represents  the  angel  of  France  bearing  a  shield  embossed  with  a  Medusa’s  head  to  inspire  terror,  and  bran¬ 
dishing  a  flaming  sword  with  which  it  chases  the  English  from  Philadelphia.  A  group  of  Americans  dance 
around  the  Liberty  Pole,  “rejoicing  over  the  rebirth  of  the  Golden  Age.” 


FRANCE  HOPES 
TO  WEAKEN 
ENGLAND 
To  the  French  minis¬ 
try  the  objective  of 
the  alliance  was  less 
the  desire  to  see  a  new 
nation  born  in  Amer¬ 
ica  than  to  protect 
French  interests,  to 
humble  England.  Ver- 
gennes  in  a  state  paper 
of  August,  1776,  had 
urged  French  entry 
into  the  struggle. 

“The  war  will  form 
a  connection  between 

France  and  North  America  which  will  not  be  merely  a  temporary  expedient.  Nothing  can  divide  the  two 
nations.  Commerce  will  form  a  durable  if  not  eternal  chain  between  them;  it  will  revive  industry,  bringing 
into  our  harbors  the  commodities  which  America  formerly  poured  into  English  ports.  Even  could  we  be 
passive  spectators  of  the  revolution  in  North  America,  can  we  look  on  unmoved  at  what  is  taking  place  in 
Hindustan,  and  which  will  be  as  fatal  to  us  as  the  American  revolution  to  England?  If  the  revolution  in 
Hindustan  is  once  begun,  it  will  console  England  for  her  losses,  by  increasing  her  means  and  her  riches  tenfold. 
This  we  are  still  able  to  prevent.”  The  cartoon  represents  England  as  an  Admiral  (1)  with  the  wings  and 
feet  of  a  vulture.  The  creature  is  tied  to  a  tree;  the  American  Congress  (2)  cuts  off  its  talons,  while  the 
Spaniard  (3)  holds  one  of  the  wings  which  the  Frenchman  (4)  clips  to  prevent  its  flying. 


268  From  a  French  engraving  attributed  to  "Corbut,,''  Boston,  1778,  Dedicated  to  the  Lords  of  the  British  Admi¬ 
ralty  by  a  Member  of  the  American  Congress  (trans.),  In  the  Emmet  Collection,  New  York  Public  Library 
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269  From  an  original  scrip  covering  interest  on  money  borrowed  by  the  United  States  under  the  French  loan  to 

America,  in  possession  of  the  publishers 


270  Strong  Box  of  Robert  Morris,  courtesy  of  the 
Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania 


LORD  NORTH  MAKES  CONCESSIONS 
Rumors  of  the  French  treaties  had  crossed  the  Channel.  In 
a  desperate  effort  to  stave  off  a  Continental  war  Lord  North, 
on  the  17th  of  February,  announced  to  the  Parliament  a  plan 
of  conciliation  with  America,  repealing  the  imposition  of  taxes  on  the  Colonies.  With  nearly  unanimous 
consent,  the  proposition  was  accepted,  receiving  the  royal  signature  on  March  11,  1778.  But  Congress, 
then  in  session  at  York,  Pennsylvania,  to 
forestall  any  wavering  among  the  states  and 
the  people,  issued  an  address  “to  the  Inhab¬ 
itants  of  the  United  States  of  America” 
urging  continued  resistance.  For  the  Colo¬ 
nies,  encouraged  by  the  prospect  of  affairs, 
were  now  more  than  ever  insistent  upon 
independence  as  the  essential  condition  of 
peace.  And  the  North  proposals,  conciliatory 
as  they  were  in  certain  respects,  did  not 
include  or  even  consider  any  recognition  of 
independence.  Congress  recommended  to 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  of  all  denominations, 
to  read  or  cause  to  be  read,  immediately 
after  divine  service,  its  address  spurning  Lord 
North’s  peace  offer.  The  cartoon,  which  gives 
a  very  early  representation  of  “Brother  Jona¬ 
than,”  was  intended  to  aid  in  bringing  about 
a  rapprochement  between  the  warring  parties. 
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271  From  a  British  caricature  published  by  M.  Darley,  Loudon,  1778.  courtesy 
ol  R.  T.  H.  Halsey,  New  York 


FRENCH  GOLD  PAYS  AMERICAN  SOLDIERS 
In  America  news  of  the  alliance  caused  outbursts  of  joy.  The 
winter  of  1777-78  had  been  depressing.  Without  funds,  the 
Congress  could  not  relieve  the  sufferings  at  Valley  Forge.  The 
farmers  preferred  the  specie  of  the  British  in  Philadelphia  to 
the  depreciated  continental  money.  So  French  cooperation 
meant  French  gold  to  fill  the  coffers  of  the  Revolutionary 
treasury,  without  which  further  prosecution  of  the  cause 
seemed  hopeless  indeed. 
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AMERICA  REJECTS 
THE  BRITISH 
OVERTURES 
The  answer  of  America 
to  the  proposition  is  here 
depicted.  Three  members 
of  Congress  (intended 
to  represent  Rutledge, 

Adams,  and  Franklin), 
dressed  as  Tartars,  re¬ 
ceive  with  scorn  and  con¬ 
tumely  the  offers  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Clinton  and  his  three 
associates  sent  from  Eng¬ 
land.  “Lord  North,” 
well  said  Governor  Clin¬ 
ton  of  New  York,  “is  two 
years  too  late  with  his 
political  maneuver.” 

DANGER  FROM  EUROPE  AROUSES  GREAT  BRITAIN 
The  entry  of  France  changed  the  whole  character  of  the  struggle.  It  now  became,  for  England,  a  war  to 
preserve  her  empire  and  her  maritime  and  commercial  supremacy.  As  Spain  and  Holland  later  joined 
France,  America  and  her  independence  became  of  secondary  importance.  In  this  there  were  advantages  to 
England.  For  members  of  the  opposition  who  had  obstructed  the  government  in  its  conduct  toward 
America,  who  had  inclined  to  favor  the  American  cause,  now  rallied  to  the  defense  of  the  realm.  Chath¬ 
am’s  dying  speech  (April,  1778)  called  the  country  to  arms.  “My  lords!  I  rejoice  that  the  grave  has  not 
closed  upon  me,  that  I  am  still  alive  to  lift  up  my  voice  against  the  dismemberment  of  this  ancient  and 
most  noble  monarchy.”  France  was  more  to  be  feared  than  America. 


272  From  a  caricature  The  Commissioners’  Interview  with  Congress,  published  by  M.  Darley, 
London,  Apr.  1,  1778,  in  the  Emmet  Collection,  New  York  Public  Library 


From  a  British  caricature  in  the  collection  ol  R.  T.  H.  Halsey,  New  York 
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The  bungling  of  the  North 
ministry,  the  obstinacy  of 
the  King,  the  discontent 
of  the  people  —  all  played 
their  part  in  retarding  any 
vigorous  campaign  against 
the  continental  confeder¬ 
ates.  The  etching  here 
pictured  tells  the  tale. 
George  III,  sitting  cross- 
legged,  is  about  to  cut 
Great  Britain  to  pieces; 
Bute  beside  him  points  to 
a  piece  held  up  by  North, 
marked  North  America, 
with  the  suggestion  that 
that  would  do;  under  the 
table  in  the  “Taylor’s 
Hell”  lie  discarded  pieces, 
marked  Magna  Charta, 
Memorials.  In  the  rear 

stand  the  Pope  and  the  Pretender,  joyfully  watching  England’s  perplexity,  while  on  the  wall  are  placarded 
prophecies. 


274 


From  the  etching  The  Botching  Taylor,  Cutting  his  Cloth  to  Cover  a  Button  by  John  Simpson 
(1782-1847),  in  the  Emmet  Collection,  New  York  Public  Library 
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275  From  a  British  cartoon,  1781,  by  Robert  Sayres,  In  the  collection  of  R.  T.  H.  Halsey,  New  York 


GREAT  BRITAIN  FEELS  CONFIDENT  OF  SUCCESS 
For  a  time,  however,  Great  Britain  thought  the  scale  would  incline  in  her  favor.  In  December,  1778,  Savan¬ 
nah  was  captured;  the  seizure  of  Charleston  followed  in  May,  1780.  The  preceding  January,  Admiral  Rodney 
won  a  sweeping  victory  over  the  Spaniards  off  Cape  St.  Vincent.  In  February,  1781,  the  flourishing  Dutch 
West  Indian  island  of  St.  Eustatius,  headquarters  of  a  lively  smuggling  trade  with  America,  was  taken. 
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dord  jy o -  — //,  in  the  suds  . 


276  From  a  British  caricature,  1782,  in  the  collection  of  R.  T.  H.  Halsey,  New  York 


THE  NORTH  MINISTRY  COMES  TO  AN  END 


But  with  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  in  October,  1781,  affairs  turned  definitely  against  Great  Britain.  The 
people  were  tired  of  war  and  of  the  taxes  it  brought.  Moreover,  the  corruption  that  marked  the  day  in  Eng¬ 
lish  politics  had  not  abated.  A  contemporary  cartoonist  pictured 
North  as  a  colossus  standing,  with  ill-gotten  prizes  in  one  hand  and 
flaming  America  in  the  other,  above  a  stream  polluted  by  political 
monsters.  Commerce  was  unsettled.  The  French  had  captured 
St.  Eustatius  from  the  British;  Minorca  had  fallen  into  enemy 
hands.  So  on  the  22nd  of  February,  1782,  a  motion  against  con¬ 
tinuing  the  American  war,  supported  by  Barre,  Fox  and  Burke, 
failed  of  passage  by  but  a  single  vote.  For  months  the  ministry  had 
been  losing  ground  as  new  instances  of  corruption  and  inefficiency 
came  to  light.  On  the  4th  of  March,  Fox  denounced  them  as  “men 
void  of  honour  and  honesty.”  On  the  20th  North  resigned. 

NEW  BRITISH 
POWERS  ARE 
FRIENDLY 
Lord  Rockingham, 
the  man  who  had 
proposed  the  repeal 
of  the  Stamp  Act, 
became  Prime  Min¬ 
ister.  With  him 
were  associated 
other  American 

sympathizers,  including  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Admiral 

Keppel  and  Fox.  Lord  Shelburne,  ablest  of  Pitt’s  followers 

and  old  friend  of  Franklin,  became  Secretary  of  State  in 

charge  of  American  affairs,  and,  after  Rockingham’s  death, 

chief  minister.  Before  accepting  office,  Rockingham  had 

secured  from  the  King  a  promise  that  there  should  be  “no 

. ,  .  ,  i  p  *  >>  278  Lord  Shelburne,  1737-1805,  from  a  portrait  after  Sir 

Veto  to  the  independence  01  America.  Joshua  Reynolds,  In  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  London 


277  Lord  Rockingham,  1730-82,  from  a  portrait 
painted  In  the  school  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
In  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  London 
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279  From  a  British  caricature  published  by  W.  Humphrey,  London,  in  the  collection  of  R.  T.  H.  Halsey,  New  York 


ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA  MAKE  A  TREATY  OF  PEACE 
Negotiations  to  this  end  were  at  once  opened  between  Shelburne,  through  his  agent  Richard  Oswald  and  the 
American  peace  commissioners.  France  interposed  objections.  The  treaty  of  alliance  had  stipulated  that 
neither  France  nor  America  would  conclude  a  peace  without  the  consent  of  the  other  party.  France  now  in¬ 
sisted  that  the  war  was,  after  all,  not  solely  an  Anglo-American  affair.  The  matter  was  further  complicated 
by  the  fact  that  Spain  had  joined  France  in  the  war  against  Great  Britain,  after  Vergennes  had  made  the 
Spanish  Government  certain  promises  regarding  the  spoils.  So  pressure  was  now  brought  to  bear  by  France 
and  Spain  to  prevent  a  separate  peace  between  England  and  America.  The  Dutch,  little  regarded  by  any  of 
the  parties,  hoped  for  the  best.  Faced  with  such  a  situation,  the  American  commissioners  disregarded 
their  instructions  and  entered  into  a  separate  treaty  of  peace,  which  secured  the  independence  of  the  United 
States  and  marked  the  Mississippi  River  as  the  western  boundary  of  the  new  nation. 
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280  From  a  British  caricature  on  the  Treaty  published  by  W.  Richardson,  London,  in  the  collection  of 

R.  T.  H.  Halsey,  New  York 
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ENGLAND  WANTS 
FRIENDLY  RELATIONS 
England,  having  conceded 
American  independence,  was 
in  haste  to  establish  friendly 
relations  with  the  new  coun¬ 
try.  That  America  and  France 
might  thereby  become  es¬ 
tranged  was  no  drawback  to 
her.  So  on  November  30, 

1782,  an  agreement  between 
Great  Britain  and  America 
was  reached,  and  the  docu¬ 
ment  signed  by  the  American 
commissioners  —  Franklin, 

Jay,  and  John  Adams  —  and 
Oswald.  Strictly  speaking,  this 
was  not  a  treaty,  but  simply 
a  protocol,  the  articles  of 
which  were  to  be  subsequently 
incorporated  in  a  formal  treaty 
after  Great  Britain  had  come  to  terms  with  France.  So  the  alliance  was  lived  up  to  according  to  the  letter, 
though  hardly  according  to  the  spirit. 

AMERICA  GAINS  LAND  WITH  INDEPENDENCE 
Of  all  the  parties,  America  fared  best  by  the  negotiations.  Her  political  independence  wTas  recognized,  her 
boundaries  were  established  liberally,  with  scant  regard  to  the  claims  of  Spain  for  the  trans-Allegheny  country. 
John  Adams’  stubbornness  won  for  America  privileges  in  the  Newfoundland  fisheries.  In  January,  1783, 
France,  Spain  and  Great  Britain  came  to  an  understanding,  with  some  gains  for  each  of  the  former.  The  pre¬ 
liminary  agreement  with  the  Dutch  was  not  reached  until  the  fall  of  the  year.  The  crude  cartoon  presents  the 
point  of  view  of  a  certain  body  of  English  opinion  upon  the  outcome. 


281  From  H.  C.  Lodge,  History  of  the  Nations,  after  the  painting  Signing  the  Preliminary  Treaty 
at  Paris  by  C.  Seller,  courtesy  of  John  D.  Morris  and  P.  F.  Collier  &  Son  Company 
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THE  DEFINITIVE  TREATY 
IS  SIGNED  IN  PARIS 
Though  hostilities  were  sus¬ 
pended  early  in  1783,  the  defini¬ 
tive  treaty  of  peace  was  not 
signed  until  September  3.  The 
preliminary  treaty  had  roused 
such  opposition  in  Great  Britain 
that  the  Shelburne  ministry  had 
fallen,  to  be  succeeded  by  a 
peculiar  coalition  between  the 
followers  of  Fox  and  North. 
The  British  agent  was  now 
David  Hartley,  a  friend  of 
Franklin  who  had  tliroughout 
the  American  war  sought  means 
of  conciliation  between  the  two 
English-speaking  nations.  His 
attempts,  countenanced  by  Fox, 
to  bring  about  a  commercial 
understanding  at  this  time  failed 
because  of  the  opposition  of  British  shipping  and  mercantile  interests.  So  in  the  final  treaty  were  incorporated 
simply  the  terms  of  the  agreement  of  the  preceding  November.  One  morning  in  Paris,  to  the  lodgings  of 
Hartley,  came  Franklin,  Adams,  Jay  and  Laurens,  together  with  the  secretary  of  the  commission  and  grandson 
of  the  philosopher-diplomat.  Here  the  final  act  was  taken.  After  some  trouble  in  securing  a  quorum,  the 
Congress  accepted  the  treaty,  and  in  May,  1784,  ratifications  were  exchanged.  Peace  had  come. 


283  From  the  unfinished  painting  The  Commissioners  to  Sign  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  1783,  by 
Benjamin  West,  in  the  possession  of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  New  York 
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First  and  last  pages  ot  the  Definitive  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Great  Britain,  Sept.  3,  1783.  from  the  original  in  the 
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286  From  a  petition  to  purchase  confiscated  Loyalist 
lands  on  Long  Island,  in  the  New  York  Historical  Society 


THE  REVOLUTION  AS  A  SOCIAL  FORCE 
The  Revolution  shook  American  life  to  its  foundations.  The 
period  of  the  “emergency”  was  from  1775  until  the  signing 
of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  in  1783.  For  a  community  to  be  sub¬ 
jected  for  nearly  eight  years  to  the  uncertainties  of  war  and 
the  hardships  which  resulted  from  war  finance  was  to  endure 
profound  social  changes.  But  when  to  this  situation  is  added 
the  fact  that  the  Revolution  involved  the  destruction  of  a 
deep  and  traditional  loyalty  to  the  British  Crown  and  the 
elimination  of  an  important  part  of  the  more  educated  and 
well-to-do  part  of  the  population,  it  can  be  seen  how  im¬ 
portant  the  social  consequences  were  bound  to  be.  It  was  a 
time  when  the  less  fortunate  classes,  in  an  economic  or  social 
sense,  were  becoming  more  assertive  and  were  securing  more 
advantageous  positions.  It  was  a  time  when  individuals 
from  this  group,  like  Sam  Adams  and  Patrick  Henry,  were 
achieving  national  reputations  and  were  rising  to  positions 
of  power.  The  American  Revolution  brought  about  no  such 
upheaval  as  the  French  Revolution  which  followed  it  so  closely 
but,  in  both  cases,  when  the  period  of  the  crisis  had  passed,  the 
mass  of  the  people  emerged  with  a  new  point  of  view  and  a 
new  attitude  of  mind. 

CHANGES  IN  LAND  POLICY 
The  Americans  of  the  Revolutionary  epoch,  both  the  humble 
and  the  great,  were  practically  all  farmers.  Industry,  fishing 
and  even  commerce  occupied  the  full  time  of  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  people.  Some  of  these  farmers 
like  the  tobacco  planters  in  Virginia  or  the  rice  planters  in  South  Carolina  were  dependent  on  foreign  trade 
for  an  adequate  market.  But  a  large  majority  of  husbandmen,  even  in  the  South,  lived  on  practically  self- 
sufficient  farms  going  outside  of  their  acres  for  but  the  fewest  commodities.  Life  in  such  rural  communities 
was  not  subject  to  the  dislocation  which  war  inevitably  brings  to  a  highly  urbanized  people.  The  extremity 
of  distress,  the  destroying  of  crops  and  buildings  by  a  hostile  army,  such  as  at  Bush-Hill  which  suffered  almost 
total  demolition,  was  followed  by  quick  recuperation.  When  General  Sullivan  passed  through  Wyoming  the 
year  following  its  destruction  by  Indians  and  Tories,  he  found  the  cabins  rebuilt  and  the  women  with  what 
men  were  left  tilling  fields  again.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  some  of  the  most  important  consequences  of  the 
Revolution  were  changes  in  landownership.  Many  a  great  estate  like  that  of  the  Penn  family  in  Pennsylvania 

_  and  of  the  Philipse  family  in  New 

York  (No.  289)  were  sold  off  in  parcels 
to  individual  buyers  by  the  new  state 
governments  which  were  created  during 
the  war.  The  sufferers  were  almost 
universally  Loyalists.  In  this  way  the 
landed  aristocracy,  which  was  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  eighteenth-century  col¬ 
onies,  received  a  heavy  blow.  The 
ultimate  disappearance  of  this  class  was 
practically  assured  by  the  widespread 
abrogation  of  the  old  laws  regarding  en¬ 
tail  and  primogeniture.  After  the  Rev¬ 
olution  the  small  farmer  became  tne 
characteristic  figure  in  American  agri¬ 
culture.  In  the  South  for  both  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  reasons  the  planter  per¬ 
sisted,  but  even  in  this  section  the  small 
landowner  was  of  great  importance. 


Bush  -Hulh., 
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Estate  of  an  aristocrat  land-holder  in  Pennsylvania,  from  an  engraving  by 
Tlebout  after  J.  Hoffman  In  the  New  York  Magazine,  1792 
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288  Record  of  sale  of  confiscated  Loyalist  lands,  from  Abstract  of  Sales  of  Forfeited  Lands,  Southern  District, 

New  York  and  vicinity,  1784 


SOME  CONSEQUENCES  OF  THE  REVOLUTION 
The  new  states  that  confiscated  the  Tory  property  also  widened  the  franchise.  “The  status  in  which  the 
electoral  franchise  was  left  at  the  end  of  the  Revolutionary  period  fell  far  short  of  complete  democracy.  Yet 
during  the  years  we  are  considering  the  right  of  suffrage  was  much  extended.  The  freeholder,  or  owner  of 
real  estate,  was  given  special  privileges  in  four  of  the  new  state  constitutions,  two  others  widened  the  suffrage 
to  include  all  owners  of  either  land  or  personal  property  to  a  certain  limit,  and  two  others  conferred  it  upon  all 
taxpayers.  .  .  .  Multitudes  of  squires  had  been  driven  into  exile  or  driven  from  their  high  position  of  domi¬ 
nance  over  the  community.  Multitudes  of  other  Loyalists  had  been  disfranchised,  or  impoverished  by  con¬ 
fiscations.  ...  In  fact  the  sense  of  social  change  pervaded  the  country.”  —  J.  F.  Jameson,  The  American 
Revolution  Considered  as  a  Social  Movement ,  pp.  26-28,  Princeton,  1925.  The  years  immediately 

following  the  close  of  the  war 
were  to  see  the  newly  enfran¬ 
chised  voters  making  a  use  of 
their  power  that  was  discon¬ 
certing  to  the  more  conservative 
elements  of  the  population.  The 
political  consequences  of  the 
war  were  of  such  transcendent 
importance  that  historians  have 
long  failed  to  recognize  the 
full  significance  of  the  social 
changes.  Out  of  that  conflict, 
however,  a  new  America  was 
born.  Unquestionably  the  war 
hastened  the  changes  in  customs 
and  social  structure  that  the 
nineteenth  century  was  inevita¬ 
bly  to  bring. 


289  Philipse  Manor  in  1784,  after  a  contemporary  sepia  drawing  signed  D.  R  .fecit,  formerly  owned 
by  D.  N.  Stauffer,  now  in  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania.  Philadelphia 


CHAPTER  IV 


BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN 

IT  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  judge  the  part  played  in  history  by  the  individual  man  or 
woman.  Yet  one  may,  with  perfect  consistency,  accept  the  view  that  “the  times 
made  the  man,”  while  still  asserting  that  the  man  so  made  is  great,  and  an  influence 
upon  his  times.  These  statements  apply  with  much  force  to  Franklin.  Amid  the  in¬ 
tellectual  unrest  of  the  eighteenth  century  his  figure  bulks  large.  This  is  so  because  of 
the  integrity  of  his  mind,  and  because  of  the  manifold  fields  in  which  it  sowed  fruitful  seed. 

Franklin's  worth  was  recognized  by  the  people  of  his  own  day.  Long  before  he  had 
reached  old  age  he  was  regarded  as  the  wise  man  of  America,  to  whom  men  looked  for 
counsel.  Upon  no  one  in  the  country  were  more  numerous  and  more  varied  public  obli¬ 
gations  imposed;  nor  did  any  other  respond  more  fully  and  with  greater  ingenuity. 
Of  all  his  qualities,  sagacity  was  probably  the  most  highly  valued  by  his  contemporaries. 
When  matters  of  state  demanded  deliberation,  he  was  sought  out  time  and  time  again. 
His  tact  and  his  humor  smoothed  out  the  hindrances  which  personal  irritations  and 
asperities  threw  in  the  way  of  agreement.  His  fertility  in  suggestion  and  “uncommon 
common  sense”  made  solution  appear  easy;  his  persuasiveness  made  its  acceptance 
inescapable. 

To  this  quality  the  common  folk  of  his  day,  and  of  succeeding  generations,  added 
others  which  found  their  embodiment  in  “Poor  Richard.”  Franklin’s  wisdom  was  of 
the  homely  kind  that  makes  instant  appeal  to  the  untutored  mind.  His  maxims  of  con¬ 
duct  were  phrased  in  the  language  of  the  people,  and  they  preached  the  virtues  of  the 
simple  life  led  by  the  people  of  his  day.  The  virtues  in  which  he  instructed  the  people 
were,  moreover,  virtues  the  practice  of  which  would  prove  profitable  in  material  ways. 
It  was  thus  not  too  hard  to  come  to  believe  that  one’s  desires  were  morally  justifiable. 
To  be  both  virtuous  and  comfortable  was  delightful.  And  so  the  sales  of  the  Almanac 
grew  apace. 

The  chief  merit  of  Franklin’s  teachings,  however,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
virtues  he  inculcated  were  those  peculiarly  advantageous  to  such  a  society  as  he  found 
around  him.  Thus  he  contributed  to  the  stabilization  and  improvement  of  America; 
thus  he  buttressed  the  social  practices  that  enabled  Americans  to  gain  political  inde¬ 
pendence.  This  service  is  imponderable;  but  it  is  one  which  entitles  him  to  a  prominent 
place  in  the  political  chronicles  of  the  country. 

He  deserves  that  place  for  one  other  reason.  Franklin’s  work  —  and  play —  at  the 
French  Court  were  properly  valued  by  the  discriminating  few  during  his  lifetime.  With 
the  passage  of  years  Franklin  the  diplomat  has  outweighed  Franklin  the  moralist.  He 
went  to  France  with  a  reputation  that  brought  him  the  favor  of  the  enlightened  classes; 
upon  that  he  built,  with  rare  dexterity  and  good  humor,  until  he  won  for  the  struggling 
colonies  the  active  support  of  the  French  Government.  That  support  was  the  more 
valuable  in  that  it  was  based  upon  widespread  sympathy  with  America’s  aims  and 
aspirations.  And  such  sympathy  was  aroused  in  Europeans  because  they  came  to  feel 
that  the  spirit  of  Franklin  was  the  spirit  of  America.  To  the  present  day,  the  American 
holds  much  the  same  notion. 
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290  Franklin’s  Birthplace,  Milk  Street,  Boston,  from  a  litho¬ 
graph,  1858,  by  J.  H.  Buffords,  Boston,  in  the  Huntington 
Collection  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York 


BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  COMES  OF 
STURDY  STOCK 

In  an  unpretentious  house  on  Milk  Street,  Boston,  Franklin 
was  born  in  January,  1706.  His  father  was  an  Englishman 
whose  ancestors  for  centuries  had  been  sturdy  and  inde¬ 
pendent  freeholders  in  Northamptonshire.  A  desire  to 
practise  his  nonconformist  creed  in  peace  had  led  Josiah 
Franklin  to  migrate,  in  1682,  to  the  new  country.  Here, 
as  his  second  wife,  he  had  married  Abiah  Folger,  daughter 
of  Peter  Folger,  one  of  the  first  and  most  distinguished 
settlers  of  New  England.  They  had  ten  children,  of  whom 
Benjamin  was  the  eighth. 

THE  BOY  FRANKLIN 
“As  the  tithe  of  his  sons,” 
the  father  early  determined 
to  make  of  Benjamin  a  min¬ 
ister  of  the  gospel.  But  the 
son  had  other  notions,  and 
it  was  not  long  before  this 
project  was  abandoned. 

His  eagerness  for  books  led 
to  his  apprenticeship,  in 
his  thirteenth  year,  to  his 
brother  James,  printer  and 
publisher  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Courant. 


HIS  ARRIVAL  IN  PHILADELPHIA 
Before  long,  however,  troubles  fell  upon  the  printing  house.  Ben¬ 
jamin,  moreover,  had  made  himself  an  object  of  suspicion  to  his 
worthy  townsmen  by  certain  “  indiscreet  disputations  about  religion.” 
He  thus  determined  to  seek  more  congenial  surroundings,  and  in  the 
autumn  of  1723  he  embarked  for  New  York.  Finding  no  employ¬ 
ment,  he  continued  his  journey  to  Philadelphia;  the  account  of  his 
entrance  into  the  city  is  known  to  every  American  boy. 


291  From  the  statue  Franklin  as  a  Young  Man, 
at  the  University  ot  Pennsylvania,  by  R.  Talt 
MacKenzie  (1867-) 


292  From  the  mural  painting  Franklin  the  Printer's  'Prentice  by  Charles  E.  Mills  (1856-)  in  the  Franklin  Union,  Boston.  ©  Detroit  Publishing  Co. 
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FRANKLIN  BECOMES  A  SUCCESSFUL  PRINTER 
In  Philadelphia  Franklin  soon  found  his  skill  as  a  printer  in 
demand.  He  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Governor,  who 
proposed  to  establish  the  young  man  as  an  independent  trades¬ 
man.  Franklin  was  dispatched  to  England  to  purchase  a 
printing  press  and  types,  with  money  to  be  advanced  by 
Sir  William  Keith.  At  the  last  moment  the  Governor  con¬ 
veniently  forgot  this  promise,  and  Franklin  was  left  stranded 
in  London.  On  his  return  to  Philadelphia,  he  again  embarked 
upon  the  printing  trade,  and  this  time  with  notable  success, 
for  he  soon  became  the  leading  printer  of  the  Province. 


293  The  Franklin  Printing  Press,  from  the  original 
in  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington 


294  From  the  mural  painting  Franklin  the  Editor  by  Charles  E.  Mills 
in  the  Franklin  Union,  Boston.  ©  Detroit  Publishing  Co. 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  GAZETTE 
SHOWS  A  NEW  SPIRIT 
He  was  soon  able  to  buy  one  of  the  two  news¬ 
paper  establishments  in  Pennsylvania.  Under  his 
management,  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette  “prov’d  in 
a  few  years  extremely  profitable.”  The  causes 
for  this  happy  outcome  are  best  told  in  his  own  words:  “Our  first  papers  made  a  quite  different  appearance 
from  any  before  in  the  Province;  a  better  type,  and  better  printed;  but  some  spirited  remarks  of  my  writ¬ 
ing,  on  the  dispute  then  going  on  between  Governor  Burnet  and  the  Massachusetts  Assembly,  struck  the 
principal  people,  occasioned  the  paper  and  the  manager  of  it  to  be  much  talked  of,  and  in  a  few  weeks  brought 
them  all  to  be  our  subscribers.”  Ever  alert  to  capitalize  virtue,  Franklin  became  a  model  citizen.  “In  order 
to  secure  my  credit  and  character  as  a  tradesman,  I  took  care  to  be  not  only  in  reality  industrious  and  frugal, 
but  to  avoid  all  appearances  to  the  contrary.” 


BOOKS  FOR  THE 
COMMON  PEOPLE 
Franklin’s  trade  as  printer  and 
publisher  convinced  him  there 
was  a  public  whose  desire  for 
reading  he  could  develop  and 
meet.  He  therefore  established, 
in  1731,  a  subscription  library. 

“This,”  he  wrote,  “was  the 
mother  of  all  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  subscription  libraries,  now 
so  numerous.  .  .  .  These  libra¬ 
ries  have  improved  the  general 
conversation  of  the  Americans,  295 
made  the  common  traders  and 
farmers  as  intelligent  as  most  gentlemen  from  other  countries,  and  perhaps  have  contributed  in  some  degree 
to  the  stand  so  generally  made  throughout  the  colonies  in  defense  of  their  privileges.” 


From  the  mural  painting  Franklin  the  Librarian  by  Charles  E.  Mills  In  the  Franklin 
Union,  Boston.  ©  Detroit  Publishing  Co. 
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FRANKLIN’S  SHREWD  MAXIMS 
ARE  POPULAR 

In  December,  1732,  he  issued  the  first 
number  of  his  Almanac.  It  proved  an 
immediate  success;  and  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  it  was  continued  with  an  average 
sale  of  ten  thousand  copies  a  year.  In  it 
Franklin  put,  with  homely  humor  and 
phrase,  “the  gleanings  that  I  had  made  of 
the  sense  of  all  ages  and  nations.”  “Poor 
Richard,”  writes  Morse,  “was  the  revered 
and  popular  schoolmaster  of  a  young 
nation  during  its  period  of  tutelage.  .  .  . 
Its  wit  and  humor,  its  practical  tone,  its 
shrewd  maxims,  its  worldly  honesty,  its 
morality  of  common  sense,  its  useful 
information,  all  chimed  well  with  the 
national  character.  .  .  .  His  teachings 
are  among  the  powerful  forces  which  have 
gone  to  shaping  the  habits  of  Americans.” 

SCIENCE  AND  PHILOSOPHY 
Franklin  was  by  this  time  a  leading 
citizen  of  Philadelphia,  and  to  him  came 
many  opportunities  to  inculcate  and  to 
practise  his  gospel  of  practical  virtue.  In 
1732  he  planned  a  treatise  to  be  entitled 
The  Art  of  Virtue,  wherein  would  be 
presented  not  “mere  exhortation  to  be 
good,  that  does  not  instruct  or  indicate 
the  means,”  but  “the  means  and  manner 
of  obtaining  virtue.”  Though  his  pet 
project  was  never  completed,  Franklin  in  his  life  gave  innumerable  illustrations  of  its  precepts.  He  founded 
the  Junto  as  a  “club  of  mutual  improvement,  in  which  were  discussed  queries  on  any  point  of  morals,  politics, 
or  natural  philosophy.”  This  club  he  often  used  to  further  his  schemes  for  public  improvement,  such  as  the 
Union  Fire  Company,  the  first 
organized  volunteer  fire  brigade 
in  the  city.  His  energy  was 
indeed  prodigious,  his  interests 
of  startling  variety.  His  experi¬ 
ments  in  natural  science  and 
his  founding,  with  others,  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society 
(1727)  to  promote  like  studies, 
are  among  them.  To  him  the 
people  were  indebted  for  what  is 
now  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  for  an  efficient  constabu¬ 
lary,  for  paved  and  well-lighted 
streets.  Whenever  and  wherever 
there  was  need  of  improvement 
of  the  public  or  its  circumstances, 

Franklin’s  ingenuity  provided 

moonc  t  297  From  the  mural  painting  Franklin  Making  his  Famous  Scientific  Experiment  by  Charles  E. 

Uie  meailb  to  acme  Yemeni.  Mills  in  the  Franklin  Union,  Boston.  ©  Detroit  Publishing  Co. 


296  From  Poor  Richard's  Almanac ,  published  by  P.  Maverick,  New  York,  1817 
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298  From  the  mural  painting  Franklin  Building  Fort  Allen  by  Charles  E.  Mills  in  the  Franklin  Union,  Boston. 

©  Detroit  Publishing  Co. 


PUBLIC  HONORS 

Such  activity  inevitably  brought  Franklin  before  the  public.  In  1736  he  was  made  clerk  of  the  Pennsylvania 
General  Assembly,  a  position  he  continued  to  hold  until  in  1750  he  was  elected  a  member  of  that  body.  In 
1737  he  was  appointed  postmaster  at  Philadelphia,  a  post  that  proved  characteristically  useful,  “for,  tho’  the 
salary  was  small,  it  facilitated  the  correspondence  that  improv’d  my  newspaper,  increased  the  number  de¬ 
manded,  as  well  as  the  advertisements  to  be  inserted,  so  that  it  came  to  afford  me  a  considerable  income.” 
In  1753  he  was  made  deputy  postmaster-general  of  America;  whereupon  he  set  to  work  to  remove  from  the 
service  waste  and  spoils,  so  successfully  that  soon  the  office  came  “to  yield  three  times  as  much  clear  revenue 
to  the  crown  as  the  post-office  of  Ireland.”  In  1774  his  politics  caused  his  summary  removal:  “since  that 
imprudent  transaction,”  he  comments,  “they  have  received 
from  it  —  not  one  farthing.”  Into  military  affairs,  even, 

Franklin  ventured.  After  Braddock’s  defeat  the  frightened 
Pennsylvanians  turned  to  the  many-sided  citizen  for  aid. 

With  no  illusions  concerning  his  military  skill,  Franklin 
went  to  the  western  frontier  and  there  erected  forts  to 
protect  the  weaker  settlements.  As  soon  as  possible,  how¬ 
ever,  he  withdrew  to  civilian  pursuits  as  more  suited  to 
his  abilities. 

A  PLAN  FOR  UNION 

Even  before  his  excursion  into  military  matters,  Franklin 
had  gained  a  wide  reputation  for  his  practical  wisdom. 

When,  therefore,  the  Albany  conference  was  called  to  meet 
in  1754,  it  was  natural  that  he  should  be  selected  to  represent 
Pennsylvania.  On  his  journey  he  “projected  and  drew  a 
plan  for  the  union  of  all  the  colonies  under  one  government, 
so  far  as  might  be  necessary  for  defense  and  other  important 
general  purposes.”  With  few  changes,  his  scheme  was 
adopted  by  the  conference.  “Its  fate,”  said  Franklin,  was 
singular.”  By  the  colonies  assembled  it  was  rejected  because 
“there  was  too  much  prerogative  in  it”;  from  the  Board  of 
Trade  in  London  it  received  no  more  favorable  treatment, 
for  to  them  it  had  “too  much  of  the  democratic.  To 
Franklin  himself  its  chief  virtue  was  “that  the  colonies 
would,  by  this  connection,  learn  to  consider  themselves, 
not  as  so  many  independent  states,  but  as  members  of  the 
same  body;  and  thence  be  more  ready  to  afford  assistance 

J  ,,  299  From  a  facsimile  ol  Franklin's  plan  for  Colonial 

and  support  to  each  other.  Union,  In  the  New  York  Historical  Society 
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FIVE  YEARS  IN  ENGLAND 
When,  therefore,  Franklin  was  in  February,  1757,  appointed 
the  emissary  of  the  Provincial  Assembly  to  England,  his  fame 
had  preceded  him,  his  experiments  with  electricity  were  already 
recognized  abroad  as  among  the  significant  contemporary 
contributions  to  knowledge.  The  years  during  which  his  suit 
before  the  proprietaries  and  the  Government,  in  behalf  of  the 
Province,  dragged  on  were  enlivened  for  him  by  that  intellectual 
intercourse  and  social  deference  he  loved.  He  became  the 
friend  of  David 
Hume,  of  Lord 


finally, 


Karnes,  and  of 
other  men  of  let¬ 
ters.  Edinburgh 
extended  to  him 
the  freedom  of  the 
city,  while  Oxford 
conferred  upon  him 
the  degree  of  Doc¬ 
tor  of  Laws.  It 
was  with  extreme 
reluctance  that  he 
in  the  autumn  of  1762,  sailed  for  Philadelphia. 


300  From  a  mezzotint  after  the  portrait  hy  Mason 
Chamberlin  painted  in  London  between  1760  and  1762 


301  From  the  portrait,  1759,  by  Benjamin  Wilson,  taken 
by  Major  Andre  from  Franklin’s  house,  restored  to  the 
United  States  by  Earl  Grey  in  1906  and  hung  in  the 
White  House,  Washington 


“THE  REPRESENTATIVE  OF  A 
DISAFFECTED  PEOPLE” 

While  on  board  ship,  Franklin  had  been  reelected  to  the 
Provincial  Assembly.  On  his  arrival  he  was  at  once  plunged  into 
the  midst  of  political  controversy.  To  a  friend  in  England  he 
wrote:  “Business,  public  and  private,  consumes  all  my  time; 

I  must  return  to  England  for  repose.”  It  so  fell  out  that  to 
England  he  did  return.  The  quarrels  between  the  Assembly  and  the  Proprietor  came  to  a  head  with  the 
passage  by  the  former  of  a  petition  to  the  King-in-Council  for  a  royal  government  for  Pennsylvania.  To 

present  this  petition  Franklin  in  December,  1764,  arrived  in 
London.  He  expected  to  remain  but  a  few  months;  in  fact, 
he  stayed  ten  years.  For  in  England  he  found  momentous 
events  impending.  In  March,  1764,  Grenville  had  given  notice 
of  his  intent  to  introduce  a  bill  imposing  a  stamp  tax  in  America; 
the  Pennsylvania  Assembly  had  instructed  Franklin  to  inform 
the  minister  of  the  colony’s  protest,  and  this  duty,  originally 
incidental,  quickly  overshadowed  all  others.  “Instead  of  re¬ 
maining  simply  an  agent 
charged  with  urging  a  petition 
which  brought  him  in  conflict 
only  with  private  persons,  like 
himself  subjects  of  the  King, 
he  saw  his  position  rapidly 
change  and  develop  until  he  be¬ 
came  really  the  representative 
of  a  disaffected  people  main¬ 
taining  a  cause  against  the 
monarch  and  the  government  of 


the  great  British  Empire.” 


302  From'the  bust  or  Franklin  by  Jean  Antoine  Houdon  _  ,  , 

(1740-1828),  In  the  Metropolitan  Museum  ol  Art,  New  .  J.  1.  MORSE,  ± ranklm,  D.  101. 
York  .1  v 


303  The  Royal  Society’s  Medal  Given 
to  Franklin,  from  an  engraving  in  the 
Emmet  Collection,  New  York  Public 
Library 
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304  From  the  mural  painting  Franklin  at  the  Bar  of  the  House  of  Commons ,  1766,  by  Charles  E.  Mills  in  the 

Franklin  Union,  Boston.  ©  Detroit  Publishing  Co. 


FRANKLIN  PROTESTS  AGAINST  THE  STAMP  TAX 


It  was  in  this  capacity,  and  as  a  familiar  and  respected  companion  of  the  men  of  affairs  in  England,  that 
Franklin  was  in  February,  1766,  summoned  before  the  House  of  Commons  to  give  testimony  in  regard  to  the 
attitude  of  the  colonies  toward  the  stamp  tax.  His  sturdy  position  in  this  examination  he  reasserted,  in 
characteristic  phrase,  some  weeks  later.  “I  have  some  little  property  in  America,”  he  wrote.  “I  will  freely 
spend  nineteen  shillings  in  the  pound  to  defend  my  right  of  giving  or  refusing  the  other  shilling.  And,  after 
all,  if  I  cannot  defend  that  right,  I  can  retire  cheerfully  with  my  family  into  the  boundless  woods  of  America, 
which  are  sure  to  afford  freedom  and  subsistence  to  any  man  who  can  bait  a  hook  or  pull  a  trigger.”  Franklin’s 
strong  common  sense  and  wide  knowledge  contributed  powerfully  toward  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act. 


305  From  the  engraving  by  Robert  Whltechurch,  published  1859,  after  the  painting  Franklin  Before  The  Lords  in  Council 
by  Christian  Schuessele  (1824-79),  courtesy  of  Kennedy  &  Co.,  New  Aork 


HIS  MISSION  TO  ENGLAND  COMES  TO  AN  END 
Franklin  now  came  to  be  recognized  in  the  colonies,  as  he  was  already  in  England,  as  the  chief  spokesman 
abroad  of  colonial  opinion.  New  Jersey,  Georgia,  Maryland  and  Massachusetts  made  him  their  agent.  It 
was  in  this  last  capacity  that  Franklin  was,  in  January,  1774,  summoned  to  appear  before  the  Privy  Coun¬ 
cil.  The  scene  there  enacted  marked  the  end  of  Franklin’s  usefulness  as  counsellor  to  the  colonies  and  to 
England.  This  in  course  of  time  Franklin  understood.  He  remained  in  England  a  year  longer.  Many 
things  were  done  to  make  his  stay  unpleasant,  and  in  March,  1775,  he  sailed  for  home,  no  longer  hopeful 
that  the  quarrel  would  end  otherwise  than  in  war. 
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306  Franklin’s  Letter  to  Strahan,  1775,  from  the  original  in  the  Franklin  Papers 
in  the  Library  of  congress 


POLITICS  BREAKS  PERSONAL 
FRIENDSHIPS 

In  1773,  Franklin  had  written  from  Eng¬ 
land:  “The  great  defect  here  is,  in  all 
sorts  of  people,  a  want  of  attention  to 
what  passes  in  such  remote  countries  as 
America;  an  unwillingness  to  read  any¬ 
thing  about  them,  if  it  appears  a  little 
lengthy;  and  a  disposition  to  postpone 
a  consideration  even  of  the  things  which 
they  know  they  must  at  last  consider.” 
Arriving  in  Philadelphia  on  May  5,  1775, 
he  learned  of  the  inevitable  results  of 
this  indifference.  To  his  great  friend. 
Dr.  Priestley,  he  wrote  on  the  16th, 
“You  will  have  heard,  before  this  reaches 
you,  of  a  march  stolen  by  the  regulars 
into  the  country  by  night,  and  of  their 
expedition  back  again.  They  retreated 
twenty  miles  in  six  hours.  .  .  .”  But 
Franklin  found  in  that  happening  more 
than  cause  for  joking.  It  meant  the 
severance  of  many  ties  between  America 
and  the  home  country,  between  him  and 
his  English  friends.  Fortunately,  some 
of  these  friendships,  as  that  with  Strahan, 
an  English  journalist  who  had  been  his 
intimate  during  Franklin’s  first  stay  in 
England,  were  later  resumed.  It  was  to 
Strahan  that  he  wrote  the  famous  letter 
concluding  with  the  words:  “You  and  I 
were  long  Friends:  —  You  are  now  my 
Enemy, — and  I  am,  Yours,  B.  Franklin.” 


FRANKLIN  PARTICIPATES  IN  THE  WORK  OF  CONGRESS 
But  sterner  matters  were  in  hand.  On  the  day  of  his  return,  he  had  been  unanimously  elected  delegate  from 
Pennsylvania  to  the  Continental  Congress.  In  all  of  its  manifold  activities  he  participated,  until  in  September, 
1776,  he  was  selected  as  one  of  three  commissioners  from  the  new  America  to  England's  enemy,  France. 


307  From  the  mural  painting  Franklin  Signing  the  Declaration  of  Independence  by  Charles  E.  Mills  In  the  Franklin  Union,  Boston. 

©  Detroit  Publishing  Co. 
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THE  ENGLISH  FEAR  FRANKLIN’S  INFLUENCE 
IN  FRANCE 

The  prospect  of  the  presence  of  the  “chief  of  the  American 
rebels”  at  the  Court  of  Louis  XVI  was  far  from  pleasing  to  those 
English  statesmen  who  had  had  opportunity  to  gauge  his  skill. 
Lord  Rockingham  said  that  this  more  than  offset  the  British 
victory  on  Long  Island.  All  attempts,  however,  to  capture 
The  Reprisal,  the  sloop  of  war  on  which  Franklin  had  sailed, 

were  vain.  Late  in 
1776  he  reached  Nantes. 
When  the  Marquis  of 
Rockingham  heard  the 
news,  the  significance  of 
it  appalled  him.  “The 
horrid  scene  at  a  Privy 
Council,”  he  wrote,  re- 


308  The  “watch-case”  portrait  of  Franklin,  from  a 
print  after  the  orignal  by  John  Lodge  (died  1796) 


ferring  to  the  occasion  (No.  305)  when  Franklin  met  the  withering 


invective  of  Wedderburn,  “is  in 


309  From  an  engraving  by  Alix 
of  an  aquatint  in  color  by 
C.  A.  P.  Vanloo  (1719-95), 
published  in  Paris 


WELCOME  TO 
FRANKLIN 
IN  FRANCE 
“But  while  the  English 
were  angry,  the  French 
indulged  in  a  furore  of 
welcome.  They  made 
feasts  and  hailed  the 
American  as  the  friend  of 
humankind,  as  the  ‘ideal 
of  a  patriarchal  republic 
and  of  idyllic  simplicity,’ 
as  a  sage  of  antiquity; 
the  exuberant  classicism 
of  the  nation  exhausted 


310 


From  a  mezzotint  after  the  portrait,  Paris,  1777, 
by  Charles  Nicholas  Cochin  (1715-90) 


my  memory,  though,  perhaps, 
not  in  his.  It  may  not 
excite  his  conduct.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  deters  him  not.  .  .  . 
He  boldly  ventures  to 
cross  the  Atlantic.  .  . .  The 
sight  of  Banquo’s  ghost 
could  not  more  offend  the 
eyes  of  Macbeth  than  the 
knowledge  of  this  old  man 
being  at  Versailles  should 
affect  the  minds  of  those 
who  were  principals  in 
that  horrid  scene.”  Even 
Stormont  regarded  Frank¬ 
lin’s  mission  as  a  grave  dan¬ 
ger,  because  of  “the  partial¬ 
ity  of  the  French  people.” 


itself  glorifying  him  by  comparison  with  those  great  names  of 
Greece  and  Rome  which  have  become  symbols  of  all  private  and 
public  virtues.  They  admired  him  because  he  did  not  wear  a  wig; 
they  lauded  his  spectacles;  they  were  overcome  with  enthusiasm  as 
they  contemplated  his  great  cap  of  marten  fur,  his  scrupulously 
white  linen,  and  the  quaint  simplicity  of  his  brown  Quaker  raiment 
of  colonial  make.  They  noted  with  amazement  that  his  ‘only  de¬ 
fense’  was  a  ‘walking-stick  in  his  hand.’  The  print-shops  were  soon 
full  of  countless  representations  of  his  noble  face  and  venerable 
figure.”  —  J.  T.  Morse,  Benjamin  Franklin,  1889,  pp.  231-3 2. 

VIII— 10 


311  The  “fur  cap”  portrait,  from  a  mezzotint 
after  the  drawing,  1777,  by  Cochin 
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312  The  House  where  Franklin  lived  at  Passy,  from  an  original  sketch  by  Victor  Hugo,  1836,  In  the  New  York  Public  Library 


HE  LIVES  APART  FROM  THE  DISTRACTIONS  OF  PARIS 
Franklin  at  once  established  himself  at  Passy,  then  a  suburb  of  Paris.  Here  he  was  able  at  once  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  social  festivities  that  furthered  his  mission  among  the  people  and  to  escape  the  dangers  of  too 
great  proximity  to  the  ministers  who  might  at  times  be  embarrassed  by  his  presence.  Thus,  at  the  very 
outset  of  his  mission,  Franklin  gave  evidence  of  the  discretion  and  tact  for  which  he  was  already  known, 
and  through  the  use  of  which  he  was  able  to  serve  his  country  with  conspicuous  success. 


313 


From  me  mural  painting  Franklin  Signing  The  Treaty  of  Alliance,  by  Charles  E.  Mills  In  the  Franklin  Union,  Boston. 

©  Detroit  Publishing  Co. 


THE  FRENCH  ALLIANCE 

Franklin’s  position  was  a  difficult  one.  It  was  his  duty  to  get  from  France  as  much  assistance,  of  all  kinds, 
as  possible.  France  was  willing  to  aid  so  long  as  she  did  not  become  embroiled  in  war  with  England.  Thus 
for  a  year  or  more,  Franklin  busied  himself  chiefly  with  gaining  such  covert  and  indirect  assistance  as  he 
could  win  for  the  American  cause.  Then  came,  in  December,  1777,  the  news  of  Burgoyne’s  surrender 
the  preceding  October.  (Vol.  VI.)  France  became  convinced  that  she  could  venture  upon  open  recognition 
of  the  new  nation,  and  in  February,  1778,  the  treaties  of  alliance  and  of  commerce  were  signed. 
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314  From  the  painting  Franklin  at  the  Court  of  France  by  Baron  Jolly  in  the  collection  of  Cyrus  Curtis,  Philadelphia 

THE  COURT  HONORS  THE  AMERICAN  PHILOSOPHER 
This  achievement  was  in  part  due  to  the  character  of  Franklin.  Lacretelle,  a  French  publicist,  has  well 
written:  “His  virtues  and  renown  negotiated  for  him;  and  before  the  second  year  of  his  mission  had  expired, 
no  one  conceived  it  possible  to  refuse  fleets  and  armies  to  the  countrymen  of  Franklin.”  At  the  Court  of 
Louis  XVI,  homage  was  paid  him  as  a  philosopher  and  as  the  representative  of  the  new  country  whose 
watchword  was  liberty.  He  symbolized  the  liberty  for  which  the  French  people  were  yearning.  Trades¬ 
men  ran  to  the  doors  of  their  shops  as  he  passed  and  the  most  distinguished  ladies  of  Paris  outdid  one 
another  in  making  their  obeisance  to  him. 


315  From  a  contemporary  French  engraving  The  Tomb  of  Voltaire  In  the  Emmet  Collection,  New  York  Public  Library 

A  TRIBUTE  TO  VOLTAIRE 

He  became,  indeed,  representative,  not  solely  of  America,  but  of  liberating  truth.  Even  his  somewhat  luke¬ 
warm  admirer,  John  Adams,  later  conceded  that  “If  a  collection  could  be  made  of  all  the  gazettes  of  Europe 
of  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  greater  number  of  panegyrical  paragraphs  upon  le  grand  Franklin 
would  appear,  it  is  believed,  than  upon  any  other  man  that  ever  lived.” 
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316  From  an  engraving  by  Edward  Savage  after  the  portrait  by 
David  Martin  (1736-98),  published  in  London,  1793 


HOME  AGAIN  AFTER  NINE  YEARS 
IN  FRANCE 

By  the  spring  of  1781,  Franklin  had  tired  of  the 
worries  of  his  post.  He  sent  his  resignation  to 
Congress.  That  body,  however,  not  only  ignored  it, 
but  appointed  him  one  of  the  commissioners  to  nego¬ 
tiate  peace.  So  he  took  up  the  new  task.  After  the 
signing  of  the  preliminary  treaty  in  1782,  and  again 
after  the  definitive  treaty  of  1783,  he  renewed  his 
plea  for  recall.  But  not  until  March,  1785,  did  Con¬ 
gress  grant  him  permission  to  “return  to  America 
as  soon  as  convenient.”  On  September  13  he  sighted 
“dear  Philadelphia,”  where  a  cheering  throng 
greeted  his  arrival.  But  Franklin’s  labors  were  not 
done.  Immediately  the  people  selected  him  as  a 
member  of  the  State  Council,  of  which  he  soon  became 
President.  To  this  office  he  was  reelected  in  1786 
and  in  1787.  Of  this  distinction  he  characteristically 
wrote:  “I  had  not  firmness  enough  to  resist  the 
unanimous  desire  of  my  country-folks;  and  I  find  my¬ 
self  harnessed  again  in  their  service.  They  engrossed 
the  prime  of  my  life.  They  have  eaten  my  flesh, 
and  seem  resolved  now  to  pick  my  bones.”  To  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1787  he  was  sent,  one 


of  four  members  who  had  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  While  he  took  no  active  share  in  the 
proceedings,  his  presence  and  occasional  homely  advice  were  invaluable  in  smoothing  out  difficulties.  “When 
the  work  was  done,  probably  no  signature  except  that  of  Washington  did  so  much  as  Franklin’s  to  win 
popular  confidence”  in  the  new  instrument  of  government.  — 

Greene,  Foundations  of  American  Nationality,  p.  586. 


A  PROTEST  AGAINST  SLAVERY 
Franklin’s  body  now  refused  longer  to  support  his  still  active 
mind.  As  he  himself  said:  “I  seem  to  have  intruded  myself 
into  the  company  of  posterity,  when  I  ought  to  have  been 
abed  and  asleep.”  Throughout  a  lingering  and  painful  illness 
he  kept  his  humor  playing  upon  the  foibles  of  mankind  and 

kept  alive  his  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  men.  One  of  his 
last  acts  was  to  sign,  as  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Society  for  the  Abolition  of 
Slavery,  a  memorial  to 
Congress  praying  that  it 
“devise  means  for  removing 
this  inconsistency  from  the 
character  of  the  American 
people.”  On  April  17,  1790 
he  died,  full  of  years,  of 
manifold  experiences,  of 
homely  wisdom;  honored 
throughout  the  western 
world  for  his  many  services 


PHILADELPHIA,  a  April. 

The-  following  wai  the  order  of  Proceffion  yef- 
terday  at  ihe  fuDcral  of  oar  late  learned  and  il- 
luftrious  citizen,  Dr  FRANKLIN 

JU  the  Cle-gj  of  the  city,  before  the  corpfe. 
THE  CORPSE, 

Carried  by  Citizens. 

The  Pall  fupported  by  The  Prefident  of  the  State, 
the  Chief  Joftice — the  Prefident  of  the  Bank, 
Samuel  Powell,  William  Bingham,  and 
David  Rittenhodfe,  Efijuires, 

/  Mourmen, 

Confifting  of  the  family  of  the  deccafed— with  a 
number  of  particular  friends. 

The  Secretary  ancf  Members  of  the  Snprenre- 
Executive  Council. 

TheSpeakerandMeinbers  ofthtGeneralAflcmbly, 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court, 

And  other  Officers  of  Government. 

The  Gentlemen  of  the  Bar 
The  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia. 

The  Printers  of  the  city,  w  ith  their  Journeymen 
-and  Apprentices. 

The  Philoidphieol  Soeiets 
The  College  of  Phyficians. 

The  Cincinnati. 

The  College  of  Philadelphia. 

Sundry  other  Societies — together  with -a  numer¬ 
ous  and  refpetftahle  body  of  Citizens. 

The  concourfc  of  fpecTators  was  greater  than 
ever  was  known  on  a  like  occafion.  It  is  compu¬ 
ted  that  not  left  than  :o,ooo  perfons  attended  and 
■witnelled  the  funeral.  The  order  and  lilcnee 
which  prevailed,  during  the  ProceUion,  deeply 
evinced  the  heartfelt  fenfe,  entertained  by  all 
clalies  of  citizens,  of  the  unparralleled  virtues, 

[  talents,  and  fervjces  of  the  tleceafed. 


317  From  a  stipple  portrait  engraved 
by  Stottrup 


to  his  fellow  men. 


318  The  Procession  at  Franklin’s  Funeral,  from  The 
Gazette  of  the  United  States,  Philadelphia,  Apr.  22,  1790 
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FRANKLIN'S  ACHIEVEMENTS 
John  T.  Morse  thus  concludes  his  very 
readable  biography  of  Benjamin  Franklin: 
“It  is  hard  indeed  to  give  full  expression  to 
a  man  of  such  scope  in  morals,  in  mind  and 
in  affairs.  He  illustrates  humanity  in  an 
astonishing  multiplicity  of  ways  at  an 
infinite  number  of  points.  He,  more  than 
any  other,  seems  to  show  us  how  many- 
sided  our  human  nature  is.  No  individual, 
of  course,  fills  the  entire  circle;  but  if  we 
can  imagine  a  circumference  which  shall 
express  humanity,  we  can  place  within  it 
no  one  man  who  will  reach  out  to  approach 
it  and  to  touch  it  at  so  many  points  as 
will  Franklin.  A  man  of  active  as  well  as 
universal  good-will,  of  perfect  truthfulness 
towards  all  dwellers  on  the  earth,  of  supreme 
wisdom  expanding  over  all  the  interests  of 
the  race,  none  has  earned  a  more  kindly 
loyalty.  By  the  instruction  which  he  gave, 
by  his  discoveries,  by  his  inventions  and 
by  his  achievements  in  public  life  he  earns 
the  distinction  of  having  rendered  to  men 
varied  and  useful  services  excelled  by  no 
other  one  man;  and  thus  he  has  established 
a  claim  upon  the  gratitude  of  mankind  so 
broad  that  history  holds  few  who  can  be 
his  rivals.” 


From  tlie  portrait,  1787,  by  Charles  Willson  Peale  in  the  Historical 
Society  ol  Pennsylvania 


320  Graves  of  Benjamin  and  Deborah  Franklin, 
Christ  Church  burying  ground,  Philadelphia, 
from  Scharf  and  Westcott,  History  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Philadelphia,  1884 


CHAPTER  V 


FRAMING  THE  CONSTITUTION 

WHILE  Franklin  was  laboring  in  France  to  promote  the  American  cause, 
other  patriots  at  home  faced  a  different  political  problem.  With  the 
adoption  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  in  July,  1776,  the  Conti¬ 
nental  Congress  presented  the  American  people  with  a  twofold  task.  On  the  one  hand, 
they  were  obliged  to  achieve  independence  on  the  field  of  battle.  Simultaneously,  they 
were  obliged  to  establish  a  government  more  regular  in  origin  and  full-bodied  in  form  than 
their  hastily  constructed  machinery,  in  order  that  the  military  arm  might  be  properly 
equipped  and  the  union  maintained.  The  event  proved  this  latter  task  no  easier  than  the 
former.  Blunders  by  Britain,  coupled  with  twists  of  European  politics,  might  facilitate 
military  victory;  but  to  set  up  a  government  and  to  keep  it  operating,  America  had  to 
rely  upon  herself  alone. 

At  the  outset  there  had  to  be  fostered  that  spirit  of  community  of  interest  without 
which  political  union  —  and  only  through  union  could  independence  be  won  - —  would 
prove  impossible.  Provincial  exclusiveness  and  intercolonial  jealousies  made  the  task 
of  education  difficult.  The  leaders  possessed  of  vision  to  see  what  must  come  were 
forced  to  proceed  with  care  and  circumspection.  In  1776  it  was  recognized  that  the 
several  states  were  willing  to  be  united  only  to  the  extent  needed  to  win  a  common 
victory  against  Great  Britain.  So  the  Articles  of  Confederation  left  to  the  member- 
states  all  of  the  form  of  sovereignty  and  most  of  the  substance.  The  central  Congress, 
with  its  committees,  was  simply  an  agent  of  the  states  in  the  execution  of  a  set  and 
specific  piece  of  work,  that  of  winning  the  war.  Even  such  a  slight  union  offended  certain 
of  the  states;  not  until  1781  did  the  Confederation  come  into  operation,  and  only  because 
through  no  other  agency  could  the  war  be  won  was  it  treated  with  indulgence  by  the 
touchy  commonwealths.  Indeed,  within  the  sphere  of  its  legitimate  and  recognized 
function,  the  Congress  was  often  buffeted  by  the  suspicious  and  ignored  by  the  thoughtless. 

The  Congress  of  the  Confederation  did,  however,  manage  to  fulfill  its  duty.  The 
Continentals  were,  in  one  way  or  another,  kept  in  the  field;  foreign  aid  was  solicited  and 
obtained;  the  treaty  of  peace  was  signed.  To  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  states,  this  last 
act  bespoke  the  end  of  the  Confederation;  now  that  independence  had  been  gained,  the 
several  states  should  go  their  ways,  friends  but  not  members  of  the  same  family.  To 
others,  however,  the  Confederation  was  not  the  end  of  union,  but  the  forerunner  of  a 
greater  and  better  union.  They  felt  that  there  were  too  many  bonds  of  sympathy,  of  like 
interest,  of  tradition,  between  the  states  to  admit  of  separation. 

The  position  of  these  Federalists,  as  they  came  to  be  called,  was  destined  to  be 
adopted  by  America.  The  central  Congress  of  the  Confederation  had,  indeed,  by  its 
very  existence  and  by  its  conduct,  strengthened  the  national  spirit,  the  feeling  of  com¬ 
munity  among  the  peoples  of  the  several  commonwealths.  The  economic  distress  of 
the  postwar  years  soon  gave  additional  impetus  to  the  urgings  of  such  men  as  Washing¬ 
ton,  Madison  and  Hamilton,  until  at  last  the  need  for  a  stronger  central  government, 
which  could  restrain  the  vagaries  and  the  excesses  of  the  states,  forced  upon  the  reluctant 
a  new  constitution  with  a  new  government  standing  for  the  new  nation  that  was  to  be. 
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CIVIL  GOVERNMENT  FALLS  TO  THE 
CONTINENTAL  CONGRESS 

In  1776  it  was  necessary  to  provide  a  civil  government  to  direct  the 
conduct  of  the  war.  What  more  natural  than  that  the  existing 
Continental  Congress  should  assume  that  office?  It  had  come  into 
being  because  of  a  recognized  need  for  united  action  to  oppose  the 
unconstitutional  aggressions  of  Great  Britain;  with  independence 
declared,  there  was  need  for  united  action  to  attain  the  new  goal. 
So  the  Congress,  called  in  one  capacity,  proceeded  to  act  in  another. 
It  recommended  to  the  Provincial  Assemblies  military  preparation; 
it  adopted  as  its  own  the  troops  around  Boston  and  sent  them  a 
commander;  it  provided  for  a  navy;  and  it  established  agents  to 
supervise  all  military  and  naval  activities.  Thus  the  Congress 
assumed  under  pressure  of  circumstance  the  exercise  of  numerous 
functions  that  could  be  handled  most  effectively  from  one  central 
agency,  acting  for  all  the  states. 


4  PROCLAMATION 

WHEREAS  Congrtfs  have  received  information  and  complaincs.  "  Thai  nolence*  'vi'e 
*  been  done  by  American  armed  vtflcb  to  neutral  nations,  in  fazing  fliip*  belonging  co 
M  their  fubjeifb  and  under  their  colcnrs.  and  in  making  captures  of  thofe  of  the  enemy 
•  «1hIi!  under  the  protc&ionof  neutral  coafts.  contrary  to  the  ufage  and  cuftoro  of  Nations.  To  cl.c 
rad  rfiitfucb  unjuftifiablc  and  piratical  ads,  which  refled  difhonour  upon  the  national  charade*  of 
theft  States,  may  be  in  future  effcdually  prevented,  the  (aid  Congrefs  hath  thought  proper  co  dired. 
oyan  and  command,  and  they  do  hereby  dired,  enjoin  and  command,  all  Captains.  Commanders  and 
other  Officers  and  Seamen  belonging  to  any  American  armed  *»eflcls.  to  govern  tbcmfdves  ftriclly 
•  an  things,  agreeably  to  the  tenor  of  their  Commifliona,  and  the  Inftrudions  and  Refolutions  of  Con- 
gnfc;  particularly  chat  they  pay  a  (acred  regard  to  the  rights  of  neutral  powers,  and  the  ufage  and  cuf- 
t»a  of  civilized  nations,  and  on  no  pretence  whatever  prefume  co  take  or  feize  any  (hips  or  veflels  be- 
Ungiog  to  the  fubjeda  ^f  princes  or  powers  in  alliance  with  thefe  Uniced  States,  except  they  are  ena¬ 
mored  in  carrying  contraband  goods,  or  foldiers  to  our  enemies  and  in  focb  cafe  that  they  conform 
is  the  Stipulations  contained  in  Treaties  fubfifting  between  fucb  prince*  or  powers  and  thefe  States  i  and 
(iut  they  do  not  capture,  feize  or  plunder  any  (hips  or  vcflcls  of  our  enemies  bang  under  the  proccdion 
at  Dfunil  coafh,  natioos  or  princes,  under  the  pcmlcy  of  bang  condignly  punilhed  therefor,  and  alfo 
cf  being  bound  to  make  (atufadion  for  all  matters  of  damage,  and  the  incereft  thereof  by  reparation, 
■aderthe  pain  and  obligation  of  their  perfon*  and  goodt-  And  further .  The  fiid  Congrefs  doth  hereby 
kef  Ire  and  Declare,  That  perfona  wilfully  offendiag  id  any  of  the  foregoing  mftances,  if  taken  by  any 
foreign  powers  in  confluence  thereof,  (hall  not  be  tonfidcred  as  having  o  right  to  claim  protedion  from 
thefe  States,  but  <L«11  Cuffer  fuch  puniihment  as  by  the  ufage  and  cuftom  of  naaoas  may  be  inffidtd 
tpou  feck  otfeadeo. 

C  If  E  S  in  COHORCSS  *  Tom*.  »  tha  State  af  Pcmh*  t  lwaw  xa,  tbit  Ninth 
Daj  af  Mty,  Alan  Damuai  Om  Tbaafnnd  Seven  Hundred  and  Seventy-Eight. 

HENRY  LAURENS,  Prefident. 

A"ut.  CHARLES  THOMSON,  S«J«*»y. 


. .  ^ 

TORl-TOtTl*-  PtiKT*D  «,  JOHN  DUNLAP. 


-</  the 


H  A  V I  N  O  n on  fitted  you  out  with  day  R*. 
qvipn  tor-roar  pnrftem  Voy*gn  ,n  *»  complete  .  M*n- 
io  »  «  on,  we  expert  you  will  be  *ery  careful  not 
vc  meat  any  Debt*  in  Poragn  Porta,  to  be  chafed  to 
'h«  American  State*.  unlef»  in  Cafe*  of  real  Neceffitu, 
wifi  ft  g  from  (Jnforefeen  Event*  o*  unavoidable  ^n- 
Sent*.  And  W»  ftroogly  recommend  r»  -c  you.  to  bo 
vigilant  and  careful  m  t hi  Prefervitlon  ol  the  VelTd 
unde*  ytwr  Command,  and  of  he*  Store*,  Tackle,  np. 
pareL  and  Purftkurc,  thal  rtiert  may  be  no  Wil)(  or 
DeflruAion  therein,  through  the  neglefl  of  yourfelf  or 
eou-  Officer.  Vou  ace  co  uit  notice,  chai  no  rout 
•eturn  we  fhall  demand  an  cxa4>  Inventory  ol  'very 
Hung  belonging  co  your  Ve|feL  and  (hall  compart  the 
fJine  with  the  Return*  now  te/i  in  thtr  Ofllce.  md 
(ha!'  maka  you  chargeable  fo*  all  Deficiercie*  that  may 
(powar  *o  Have  been  occafioned  by  wilful)  Inattention 
md  wan*  o>  Cart  <nd  that  wt  (hall  allow  no  Account* 
nf  you*  own  Expenditure*  anlef*  they  »r»  vouched  by 
0ill*  o«  Receipt* 

W  «  cipo3  you  will  do  yogi  utmoA  <*  maintain 
good  Orde*  and  wholefoant  Oifcipltrw  on  Board  your 
Veflel  and  condud  aD  Thing*  commuted  to  your 
Charge,  with  •  View  co  the  Service  ol  che  OirlTro 
&tati«  or  Axiaicx.  and  <r  cha  EAabUfhincni  at  your 
awe  Reputation 


iVisHIN 

•uaiu. 


*v»40a»IX 

**iLAOiL.raia 


voo  •  happy  Voyage.  w»  heartily  oid  you 


321  Instructions  to  the  man-of-war  Andria  Doria, 
Sept.  1777,  from  a  facsimile  in  the  catalogue  of 
the  Bancker  Collection,  1898 


CONGRESS  CONTROLS  WARSHIPS 
From  authorizing  such  activities  to  regulating 
them  proved  a  short  and  necessary  step.  Having 
permitted  the  outfitting  of  privateers,  the  Con¬ 
gress  soon  found  that,  unguided,  they  would 
harm  the  cause.  Hence,  the  Provisional  Assem¬ 
bly  assumed  still  another  function  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  one  which  was  bound  to  bring  it 
into  contact  with  foreign  nations. 


322  Proclamation  of  Congress  respecting  Neutral  Vessels.  1778,  In  the 

Emmet  Collection,  New  York  Public  Library 

FRANKLIN  SENT  TO  FRANCE 
TO  REPRESENT  AMERICA 
The  results  of  such  contact  have  been  told.  The  I  Tench 
alliance,  the  negotiations  with  Spain  and  Holland,  led  to 
the  dispatch  to  European  courts  of  duly  accredited  repre¬ 
sentatives.  Quite  fittingly,  Franklin  was  selected  as 
America’s  first  envoy  to  France.  (See  page  139.) 
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323  Letter  of  the  Congress  to  Louis  XVI,  Oct.  21,  1778,  ap- 
pointing  Franklin  as  envoy,  In  the  Historical  Society  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania 
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324  Chevalier 
C.  W.  Peale 
delphla 


Gerard,  from  the 
In  Independence 


portrait  by 
Hall,  Pliila- 


FRANCE’S  MINISTER  APPEARS  BEFORE  CONGRESS 
On  the  6th  of  August,  1778,  Conrad  Alexandre,  Chevalier  Gerard, 
was  received  as  Minister  from  France.  The  occasion  is  thus  described 
in  the  Continental  Journal  of  the  17th  of  that  month:  “Thus  had  a 
new  and  noble  sight  been  exhibited  in  this  New  World,  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  solemnly  giving  public  audience 
to  a  minister  plenipotentiary  from  the  most  powerful  Prince  m  Europe. 
Four  years  ago,  such  an  event,  at  so  near  a  day,  was  not  in  view 
even  of  imagination.  But 
it  is  the  Almighty  who 
raiseth  up.  He  hath 
stationed  America  among 


the  powers  of  the  earth, 
and  clothed  her  in  robes 
of  sovereignty.”  With 
the  reception  of  a  foreign 
envoy,  the  Continental 
Congress  received  addi¬ 
tional  prestige  and 
strength.  It  seemed  in 
a  fair  way  to  become 
the  central  government 
of  the  new  nation. 


SOLDIERS  MUST  BE  PAID 
Not  all  the  problems  facing  the  Provisional  Assembly  had  such 
a  happy  conclusion.  Too  soon  the  Congress  discovered  that  the 
establishment  of  a  fighting  army  involved  the  furnishing  of 
munitions,  equipment,  food  and  fodder.  All  of  this  required 
money  and  management;  so  new  functions  were  undertaken. 

Money  was  borrowed  abroad  and  at  home;  paper  currency 
was  issued.  All  in  all,  more  and  more  power  was  rapidly  passing  into  the  hands  of  Congress. 


r~\ 

A. 
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Hancock  to  Captain  William  Bradford,  June  17,  1776, 
from  a  facsimile  in  possession  of  the  publishers 


GOVERNMENTAL  MACHINERY  DEVELOPS  SLOWLY 


As  the  war  continued,  weaknesses  in  this  arrangement  became  more  and  more  evident.  The  Congress  was 
composed  of  delegates,  chosen  and  paid  by  the  member  states,  whose  instructions  usually  determined  the 
action  of  their  “ambassadors.”  Each  state  had  one  vote,  each  was  watchful  of  its  own  interests,  and  the 
adherence  of  all  was  essential  to  the  preservation  of  each;  hence  debatable  matters  suffered  from  either 

compromise  or  inaction.  In  short,  the 
Congress  was  in  the  unenviable  position 
of  attempting  to  run  a  government  when 
the  operating  machinery  was  not  yet 
designed  or  installed.  Not  until  near  the 
close  of  the  war  did  it  learn  and  apply  the 
principle  of  concentrated  responsibility. 
At  first  it  tried  to  handle  everything  in 
general  session.  After  a  time  numerous 
committees,  with  overlapping  personnel 

—  such  as  a  war  office  and  a  navy  board 

—  were  set  up  to  do  the  administrative 
work.  Meanwhile  the  ineptitude  of 
Congress,  and  more  attractive  public 
service  elsewhere,  resulted  in  a  de¬ 
teriorated  membership  of  the  body. 


326  Office  of  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  South  Sixth  Street,  Philadelphia,  from 
J.  F.  Watson,  Annals  of  Philadelphia,  edition  of  1850,  after  an  engraving  by  Mumford 
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MORRIS  IS  FINANCIAL  ADVISER 
Perhaps  the  outstanding  exception  to  this  wholesale 
withdrawal  of  the  capable  was  Robert  Morris  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  A  wealthy  banker  who  had  from  the  beginning 
espoused  the  American  cause,  he  had,  though  opposed  to 
the  step,  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  1776, 
and  had  ever  since  given  his  fiscal  wisdom  and  wealth  to 
achieving  its  objectives.  His  presence  in  Congress  proved 
of  extreme  value.  For  the  Congress,  unable  to  levy 
taxes,  found  foreign  loans  and  paper  money  uncertain 
support  for  the  armies  in  the  field.  Then  it  was  that 
Morris  earned  his  title  of  “Financier  of  the  Revolution.” 


R  C  U  L  A  R. 


u 


N  DER  cover,  we  tranfmit  you  the  Plan  of  a  Bank  clevifcil  by  Mr.  MORRIS 
fuperimcmlant  of  finance  elcrt,  and  approved  of  by  Congref.,  on  the  twenty  feveml. 


It  being  a  part  alfigned  us  therein  to  begin  the  execution,  by  the  appointment  of  perfuns 
within  the  States,  to  folicit  and  receive  fubferiptions,  we  take  the  liberty  of  nominating  You 
as  our  Agent  for  this  purpofe,  for 


your  well  known  attachment  to  the  eanfe  of  your  country  leaving  us  no  i 
your  zeal,  and  readinefi,  to  fulfil  the  ends  of  your  appointment. 

X  We  requell  you  will  aJvife  us,  front  time  to  lime,  of  your  progrefs  in  the  bufineO  i  It  being 
Jtecefiary  to  know  when  the  fubfcrlpiious  reach  the  precife  point  which  is  to  entitle  cho  dock- 
holders  to  the  right  of  electing  their  officers,  that  notice  may  be  given  accordingly 

The  printed  receipts  in  number  alfo  under  cover,  are  for 

the  convenience  of  argument  made  Jut  for  fiagle  (hares  i  if  any  remain  unufed,  you  will  be 
pleafed  to  retom  themt  if  too  few,  written  receipts  may  be  given,  and  afterwards  replaced  by 
the  printed  forms,  which  we  will  fend  yon  on  the  firfl  notice.  The  money  when  received, 
ihoold  be  fenc  to  os,  es  often  os  good  opportunities  offer. 

The  nature  and  general  utility  of  national  banks  are  well  known,  but  In  reference  to  our 
peculiar  ci.;»«d®iota,  it  has  been  obferved  that  this  eflablifhment  appears  well  adapted  to 
fhpply  t be  place  et  the  prefent  circulation,  wtCch  in  fame  rueafare  has  loft  its  ufe,  both  as  a 
private  convenience,  and  governmental  fbppert.  The  Uttar  U  mod  to  be  regretted— but  a 
bank  railed  on  theft  folid  principles,  by  a  fldtable  enlargement  of  Its  foundation,  may  in  time, 
by  the  anticipation  of  die  public  revenue,  yield  the  prompted  and  mod  effectual  aids  to  the 
United  States  >  And  we  are  not  without  a  hope,  b«t  that  even  in  Its  infant  date,  if  thofe  on 
whom  its  execution  depends,  apply  vigoronfly  to  their  trod,  It  may  have  no  Immaterial  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  preftnt  campaigns 

In  this  favourable  light  Is  the  bank  eoofldered  In  this  City,  where  we  ere  happy  to  find  a 
general  dKJjofitlon  to  give  It  the  earlied  encouragement. 

Philadelphia,  w<  •'*$ 

M*J  V .  Ij8t.  Tut  atp  tiijltat 

Hami  It  StrvamlJ . 


328  Circular  on  Morris’  Plan  of  a  Bank,  1781,  in  the  Emmet 
Collection,  New  York  Public  Library 


ARTICLES  OF  CONFEDERATION,  1777 
The  Congress  itself  realized  its  failings.  In  accord 
with  Lee’s  resolution  of  June  7,  1776,  it  appointed  a 
committee,  headed  by  Dickinson  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  “prepare  a  plan  of  confederation.”  Shortly  after 
the  adoption  of  the  Declaration,  the  committee  re¬ 
ported  and  desultory  debate  followed.  No  agree¬ 
ment  was  reached  until  November  15,  1777,  when 
the  plan  was  presented  by  Henry  Laurens,  President 
of  Congress,  to  the  several  states  for  ratification. 


327  Robert  Morris,  1734-1806,  from  the  portrait  by  C.  W.  Peale 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts 


CONGRESS  PROVIDES  FOR  A  BANK 
When  in  1781  lie  persuaded  Congress  to  establish 
the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Finance  and  to 
provide  for  a  central  bank,  Morris  was  chosen  for 
the  post.  And  in  it  he  served  with  distinction  for 
three  years,  when  lie  withdrew  in  disgust  at  the 
pettiness  of  his  colleagues  and  the  states.  Everyone 
was  jealous  of  the  others.  They  were  unwilling  to 
surrender  to  some  one  else,  no  matter  how  efficient 
and  able  he  might  be,  powers  of  action  which  were 
needed  to  tide  over  the  crisis  facing  the  country. 
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329  First  page  of  tbe  Articles  of  Confederation,  from  tbe  engrossed 
copy  in  tbe  Library  of  Congress,  Washington 
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330  Ratification  of  Articles  of  Confederation  by  Maryland,  1781,  from  the  original 
in  the  Emmet  Collection,  New  York  Public  Library 


THE  STATES  WANT  SELF-GOVERNMENT 
Government  in  the  United  States,  then,  between  1775  and 
1781,  rested  upon  the  several  states.  Though  the  powers  of 
the  Continental  Congress  were  undefined,  and  on  occasion 
vigorously  exercised,  its  authority  was  constantly  dependent 
upon  the  consent  and  cooperation  of  the  states.  And  to  the 
states  the  people  rendered  an  allegiance  much  more  willingly 
and  more  fully  than  to  the  body  of  inept  and  hampered  diplo¬ 
mats  composing  the  Congress.  These  “Sovereign,  Free  and 
Independent  States”— so  they  were  habitually  called  by 
Congress  —  had,  indeed,  initiated  the  Revolution  and  created 
the  central  committee.  Even  before  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence,  several  had  established  new  governments.  In  the 
following  busy  years  effort  was  turned  to  the  drafting  of  new 
forms  of  government  expressive  of  the  current  political 
ideals.  State  after  state  adopted  its  written  constitution,  often 
by  a  process  irregular  but  always  acceptable  to  the  Patriots. 
But  the  time  was  soon  coming  when  the  states  would  anxiously 
turn  to  national  authority  for  relief  from  conflicting  theories. 


JEALOUSY  DELAYS  RATIFICATION 


Preoccupation  with  the  business  of 
warring  was  one  cause  of  the  delay  in  rati¬ 
fying  the  Articles.  There  were,  however, 
differences  of  opinion  among  the  delegates. 
John  Adams,  in  a  letter  of  July  29,  1776, 
stated  the  major  problems:  “One  great 
question  is  how  we  shall  vote  —  whether 
each  colony  shall  have  one,  or  whether  each 
shall  have  weight  in  proportion  to  its  num¬ 
ber  or  wealth,  or  imports  or  exports,  or  a 
compound  ratio  of  all?  Another  is  whether 
Congress  shall  have  authority  to  limit  the 
dimensions  of  each  colony,  to  prevent  those 
which  claim  to  the  South  Sea,  so  as  to  be 
dangerous  to  the  rest.”  The  first  matter 
was  settled  in  favor  of  the  smaller  states, 
the  second  in  the  favor  of  those  states 
claiming  western  lands.  Largely  because 
of  this  latter  decision,  ratification  of  the 
Articles  by  all  thirteen  members  was  de¬ 
layed  until  1781.  Maryland,  in  particular, 
held  out  until  New  York,  Virginia  and 
Massachusetts  — •  the  leading  states  with 
such  claims  —  agreed  to  surrender  them  to 
the  common  government. 


EMBMMraMBMBBBBBBBMBBMMBBTjj 

In  COUNCIL  of  SAFETY, 

FOR  THE 

STATE  OF  NEW-YORK, 
July  30,  1777, 

A  Proclamation. 

WHEREAS  his  Excellency  GEORGE  CLIN¬ 
TON,  Efq;  has  been  duly  elc&ed  Governor  of 
this  State  of  New-Yo*k,  and  hath  this  Day  qualified 
himfelf  for  che  Execution  of  his  Office,  by  taking  in 
this  Council,  the  Oaths  required  by  the  Conftitution  of 
this  State,  to  enable  hip  to  exerdfe  his  Dud  Office; 
this  Council  doth  therefore,  hereby,  in  the  Name  and 
by  the  Authority  of  the  good  People  of  this  State,  Pro¬ 
claim  and  Declare  the  Dud  George  Clinton,  Efq;  Go¬ 
vernor,  General  and  Commander  in  Chief  of  all  the 
Militia,  and  Admiral  of  th£  Navy  of  this  State,  to  whom 
the  good  People  of  this  State  are  to  pay  all  due  Obedi¬ 
ence,  according  to  the  Laws  and  Conftitution  thereof. 

By  Order  of  the  Council  of  Safety, 

PIERRE  VAN  CORTLANDT.  Prefident. 


KINGSTON  PuwtiD  it  JOHN  HOLT.  Ptimt  to 
th«  STATE  or  NEW-YORK. 
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State  of  Majfachufetts- Bay, 

h  the  Houfc  of  REPRESENTATIVES,  February  19,  1779. 

tlfHERLAS  i be  Cougututn  tr  Ftrm  tf  Civil  Govrrwntni,  mbub  prrptftd  by  ibt 
*'*1*  Cnvemtuoa  tf  ilti  Slmt  10  lb*  Tttpu  ittrfj,  bub  bua  dijaypmxa  by  a  Mtitrily  0f 
Ibt  Inhabit  unis  tf  fold  SiaU  : 

wbtttus  II  u  aemrf/U,  jrtm  ibt  fbprtftaUiumi  mod*  to  ibu  Ctmrl.  mbat  on  tbt  Sntimtntf 
of  ibt  Ton  0f  lb*  fo*a  f *opU  of  ibu  Stut  ct  io  tbt  ExpeduatJ  tf  mow  proceeding  to  ftrm 

o  CtnfiUeeeeoM  tf  GtVtramtml  : 

Therefore,  TZi/o/vtJ.  Thai  u*c  Sek&meo  of  ihc  fe?eral  Town*  withio  thi»  State  aufe  (he 
r  reeiwiJcrv,  eod  orhci  luhaotuou  to  roar  refpc&ive  Town*  duly  qualified  co  tote  for  Kcprc* 
fenutivex,  io  Be  lawfully  waroco  io  a*cci  together  in  fomc  coafcoicut  PUce  (herein,  on  or  beiore 
«K  lafl  Wcdocrdwy  of  Moy  uexi,  to  coohdcf  ol  and  determine  upoo  the  following  Qucflioo*. 

Fit/1,  Wlicfhcr  they  chufo  at  thu  Time  to  hate  a  new  Coolluuuuo  or  Form  of  Govern¬ 
ment  made. 

BteovUy.  Whether  they  will  hnpowCr  tbor  KepreJentative*  for  the  next  Year  to  vote  for 
the  calling  a  State  Coovcouoo.  lor  the  foie  Pqrpolc  ol  forming  a  new  Couiliiuuoo. 
provided  •(  lhali  appear  to  .hem.  u>  Examination,  that  a  major  Pan  ol  the  People  preleot 
and  voting  at  the  Meeting*  called  in  toe  Mauner  and  tor  the  Pur  pole  alorclaid,  ih-)| 
have  anlwcred  the  hrrt  Queltauo  In  the  Aduaa«ii«c. 

Amd  in  Or*'  I A  at  tbt  itnfc  cf  tbt  P.tplt  may  bt  known  tbt,  ton  :  Be  it  fonber  Rt/thtd 
That  the  Sclcdmen  of  each  Town  t>c  and  hereby  are  directed  to  return  into  the  Secretary*! 
Olbce.  ou  or  bcioic  the  fort  Wednefd-y  u<  font  oext.  the  Dotogi  ol  indr  relpefovc  Town*  oa 
the  foft  QueUioa  above  mcntioocd.  certify  UU  toe  Number*  voting  in  me  AJkrmauve,  and  the 
Number*  young  in  the  Negative,  on  laid  Qucltioa 

Sent  op  lor  Concurrence, 

JOHN  PICKERING,  Spcakr. 

In  COUNCIL,  February  20,  1779. 

Re«l  tod  cooauted,  JOHN  AVERT,  Dtp.  ItSrj. 

Contented  to  by  the  Major  Part  of  the  Council. 

A  aw  Copy,  Aucfl, 

JOHN  AVERY,  Dtp.  Stdiyi 
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State  of  Ueffacbufctu-Bay. 

In  the  Honte  of  REPRESENTATIVES,  Jo*o  tS,  i77f. 

TfTfTEREAS  by  tbt  Rttmrui  wtadt  koto  At  Secretary  1  Offut  feta  no ft  tbm  hot  tbmdt  tf  lie 
Tttmu  OtUnpng  It  tbu  'lote^rutbiy  It  •  Rtftkvt  tf  tbt  GmaralCtart  tf  Ibt  *otb  y  February 
Uf.  d  tpptart  tbot  o  large  majority  of  tbt  behebtiamit  tf  ft  tb  Y mu.  ot  boot  modi  rttmn  tt  tftnr 
fold,  tbeak  0  p’tptr  It  boot  t  orn  Cmfiilntit*  to  Ftrm  tf  Gtvtramt*,  tnd  on  tf  71 mm  tbm  tbt 
font  mtbi  u  bt  ftrmtd  by  a  Caavtmkrntf  DdggaUt  wbtfmld  bt  JfaaaUy  mtbmrui it  mttt  jot 
tab  Tttyofi  t  The icf are, 

.  RESOLPED,  That  it  br  and  it  hereby  ia  recommended  to  the  feverx)  Inhxbetxna  of  the 
federal  town*  in  th»  State  to  form  a  Convention  for  the  (ole  porpote  of  framing  a  new  ^naii 
taboo,  coofiftlng  of  foch  Number  of  Delegate*  from  each  town  (hrooghoot  the  as  every 
different  town  ia  intided  to  fend  Representative*  to  the  General  Court,  to  meet  at  Cambridge,  n 
Uk  amity  of  bniddltfn,  on  the  fiifi  day  of  Stptmbtr  next. 

Aod  the  Selrdmen  of  the  trvrraJ  town*  acd  place*  in  ibis  State,  impewtred  by  the  law* 
thereof  to  Cad  Member*  to  the  General  A  ft  mb!  7,  are  hereby  aotbornod  and  dtreAed  to  call 
a  Meeting  of  their  rcl)x&i«e  town*  at  leafl  fourteen  day*  before  the  meeting  erf  the  (aid  Coovcw- 
poo,  to  eUS  one  or  more  Delegates  to  rfprelent  them  in  (aid  Cooventioo,  at  which  Mfilhm 
for  the  rie&ioe  of  foch  Delegate  or  Delegates,  every  Freeman,  inhahir»rw  of  foch  town,  who  5 
twenty  ooe  years  of  age,  (baU  have  a  right  to  vote. 

Be  it  alfo  Rtfokvtd,  That  it  be  and  hereby. ia  recommended  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  (even! 
towns  in  this  mu  to  inflrofl  their  rdpe&vc  Delegates  to  caufe  a  primed  copy  of  the  Form  of 
a  CorAltmioo  they  may  agree  upon  in  Cooven  tr  be  (ran  (mined  to  the  Sr  led  men  or  ^ 
town,  and  the  Committee  of  each  plantation,  and  the  (aid  Selefiroen  and  Committees  are  hereby 
impcwered  and  dirtded  to  lay  the  fame  before  their  refpedive  towos  ar.d  planutiona  at  a 
regolar  Mre'ing  of  the  Male  inhabitant*  thereof,  be;ne  free  and  twenty  cue  year*  of  age,  to  bo 
caJied  for  that  porpcfe,  in  order  to  its  brirgtoly  confideied  and  approved  or  difapproved  by 
laid  town*  and  plantations  j  and  it  it  alfo  rmmmended  to  the  fever»l  town*  with-n  this  Se«e^ 
to  tnftnrfff  thdr  iffpefiive  Rtprefeniative*  10  eflablifh  the  laid  Foimof  a  Coofiiiotion  a*  the 
Confttoxton  aod  Form  of  Govtinuwoi  ol  the  htate  of  hfofjtikujttti  Bay,  if  upoo  a  fair  Emm*- 
naboo  it  (ball  appear  that  it  if  approved  of  by  at  leaff  two  third*  of  tbofe  who  are  free  aod 
twenty  one  yeara  of  age,  beiocgirg  to  thu  State,  and  preCent  in  the  fcwxf  Mettings. 

Sent  op  for  Concurrence, 

JOHN  HANCOCK,  Speaks. 

In  COUNCIL,  Jtau  2I,  177>,  Read  and  coocurrsd. 

JOHN  AVERY,  Dep.  Secr’y. 
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MASSACHUSETTS  ADOPTS  A  CONSTITUTION 
Singularly  enough,  Massachusetts  was  the  last  to  form  its  fundamental  charter.  A  constitution  framed  by 
the  legislature  was  rejected  early  in  1778.  Then,  thanks  to  pressure  from  the  farmers  of  Berkshire  County 
in  the  west,  the  legislature  took  the  sense  of  the  town  meetings  on  the  advisability  of  calling  a  special 
constitutional  convention  whose  work  would  be 
submitted  to  popular  determination.  Though 
many  of  the  towns  failed  to  answer  this  request, 
the  vote  stood  6,612  to  2,639  in  favor  of  the 
method.  In  September  the  convention  began  its 
deliberations.  Under  the  lead  of  John  Adams,  a 
body  containing  such  strong  members  as  Han¬ 
cock,  James  Bowdoin,  Samuel  Adams,  Robert 
Treat  Paine  and  Theophilus  Parsons,  submitted 
to  the  people  a  document  which  they  adopted. 

Thus  Massachusetts  inaugurated  the  method 
now  customary  in  the  preparation  and  adoption 
of  an  American  constitution. 

BILLS  OF  RIGHTS  BECOME  LAWS 

New  Hampshire,  perhaps  influenced  bv  develop- 

tion  (June,  1778)  to  draft  a  fundamental  law. 

But  the  convention’s  work  was  too  conservative 
to  meet  the  desires  of  the  people  of  the  hill  towns. 

As  in  six  of  the  other  states,  the  constitution 
finally  adopted  contained  a  bill  of  rights  in  which 


ized  those  provisions  of  English  common  law  and 
those  governmental  processes  which  the  struggle 
with  England  had  led  the  colonists  to  believe 
fundamental  to  ordered  and  free  political  society. 


was  stated  the  philosophy  of  the  people.  Perhaps 
it  was  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  early  Amer¬ 
ican  constitution  that  the  bill  of  rights  summar- 


ments  in  Maryland,  convened  a  special  conven 


A  DECLARATIO 

of  Rights,  and  Plan  of  Government  for  the  State  of 
New-Hamp/birc , 


N 


w 


HEREAS  by  lb*  tyrannical  Aiminj/I ration  of  tbt  G*vtmm,nl  ./  lb*  King  and  Ptrlitmtnl  o/ Gna, -Britan,  tbii  S>*„ 
Nem-H*mfjbiri,*utlb  tb,  other  Uniltd-Suiri  of  AMERICA,  im  been  ntu/filaltd  lo  rfitO  ibt  Briti/b  Govt, am* •! 
and  dttUr,  ibrmfflv*]  INDEPENDENT  STATES  i  mil  which  ,,  mor,  Itrgrly  f*i  forth  by  ib,  CONTINENTAL  CON* 
CRESS,  in  lb*i,  RrfoliUion  or  Dtclartlion  of  ,b,  fourth  of  July  A.  D.  ,J7L  7  A 

AND  WHEREAS,  U  ii  rtcommndrd  by  ibtfaid  CONTINENTAL  CONGRESS  to  *acb  and  ro*ry  of  lit  /aid  United-Sum  l,  ,f. 
ttblijl  *  Form  ©i  Gov«»*Miwr  nojt  tonducivt  it  tb*  Wtl/ar,  thereof  Wt  ibt  Dilioatm  of  ibt  fud  -Suit  t]  Niw-Hamr. 
«Airi  tbofm  ftrlbi  Purpoft  of  fornu  ng  a  permanent  Plan  o/Govi»nm»NT  fubyeft  to  ibt  Rruiftl  of  eur  CoiuTiTvtMTi.  btv*  cm- 
pofed  ibe  following  D#cl aratiow  of  RIGHTS,  and  Plav  ./GOVERNMENT  (  tnd  recommend  ibe  famt  le  oar  Conititujmt* 
for  ibeir  Approbation. 

A  Declaration  of  the  R  I  G  H  T  S  of  the  People  of  the 
State  of  New-Hampshire. 

W-WJ  ®  declare,  that  wc  the  People  of  th*  Stat*  ol  New-Himp(hire,  n«  Free  and  lndepcadantof  the  Crown  of  Grcae» 
VV  Britain. 

Secondly.  Wc  ihc  People  of  this  State,  are  intitled  to  Lifo,  Liberty,  and  Property  !  and  all  other  Immunitiei  and  Privilerer 
which  we  berwoforc  enjoyed. 

Tbirdh.  The  Common  and  Statute  Laws  of  Ehgland,  adopted  and  ufed  here  ,  and  the  Lawi  of  this  Sure  (not  incontinent  with 
faid  Docfiraiion  of  INDEPENDENCE)  now  aro,  and  fhall  be  in  force  here,  for  the  Welfare  and  good  Government  of  th.  State, 
unJefa  the  tame  (hall  bo  repealed  of  altered  by  the  future  Legiflaiuie  thereof.  ■* 

Fourthly.  The  whole  and  intire  Powor  of  Government  of  dm  State,  ia  vefled  in,  and  murt  be  derived  from  the  People  ther*- 
tf,  and  from  no  other  Sotnce  whatlbever. 

Feflbly.  >The  future  Leeiflaiure  of  thra  Star®,  (hell  make  ho  Lawi  to  infringe  the  Right*  of  Conference,  or  any  other  of  the  na¬ 
tural,  unalienable  Righti  of  Men,  or  contrary  to  the  Lawt  of  GOD,  ot  agamft  th.  ProteAant  Religion. 

Sixthly.  The  Eatent  of  Territory  of  this  Siate,  as,  and  Ihall  be  tho  fame  which  was  under  the  GovorBmenl  of  the  let#  Cover- 
ear  John  IVrniwenb.  E/a,  Governor  of  New-Hamp/birt.  Roferving  heveulielefj,  our  Claim  to  the  New-Hampjbirc  Qrsnn  lo 
eallC'd,  fitnaie  lo  the  Wert  of  Connedticoi  River. 

fttrtlblj.  The  Right  of  Trial  by  Jury  in  all  Cafe*  at  heretofore  ufed  in  this  State,  hull  be  preferred  inviolate  foreven. 

A  Plan  of  Government  for  the  State  of  New-Hamp(hire. 

^"Jl i ‘  I  ’HE  Slue  dl  New  Hjmpfbire  fhall  be  governed  by  •  COUNCIL,  ind  Hoofe  of  Rt  Pt'tsi  nt<v,tj  vit,  robe  chofen  aa  her»- 
X  »•»  af'er  mentioned,  and  to  be  Ailed  ihc  Ci  hiul  Covit  of  the  6|*ic  of  Ntw-Hamofbire. 

Second.  The  COUNCIL  fliall  confiA  for  the  prefent  of  twelve  Member*  to  he  elcAcd  oul  of  the  fevcral  Counlies  ia  the  State, 
in  Proportion  to  their  tefpodUve  Number  of  lnhobltintv 

Third.  The  Number*  belonging  to  each  County  fot  ihc  prefem,  according  to  Tiid  Propotupa  being  a*  followed),  vi*  —To 
the  Countv  of  Rockmaham,  6ve — to  the  County  ofStraiToid,  two--ioihc  County  of  HtUlborough,  two— to  the  County  of  CbcfWa. 
(wo— lo  the  Coanty  of  Gtafton,  one  v 

Fourth.  The  number  for  the  County  of  Rockinght 
and  tb*  Number*  for  the  other  Coutuiea  fhall  be  mere 
bam  may  chance  to  vary. 

Fifth.  The  Houfc  of  Rimijint  aTIvii  fhall  be  thofen  ai  follow*.  Every  Town  or  Paritr,  choofing  Tow«  Officer*,  amount- 
Ing  to  on#  hundred  Familtca,  and  upward*,  (hall  fend  one  Reprelentative  for  each  hundred  Faeiilie*  they  confiA  cl,  for  hxh  IriTer 
Number  aa  they  plrafej  et  clafi  thcmfelvea  wuh  fume  othet  Town*  or  Panfhe*  that  will  Join  io  fending  a  Reprefentative. 

Sixth,  All  other  Towni  and  Pkrifhct  under  the  number  of  one  hundred  Familiei,  lhall  hav*  Liberty  Je  claf*  themfeUe*  together 
to  make  the  number  of  one  hund'ed  Families o>  upward*,  and  being  fo  darted,  each  Claf*  Awllfend one  Reprefentative. 

Seventh.  Th#  number  of  COUNCILLORS  belonging  to  each  County  fhall  be  afeenained  and  done  by  the  Geoeral-Oourt  every 
Time  there  it  a  new  Proportion  made  of  the  Sine  Tai  which  (hall  be  once  m  feven  Yeara  at  the  leaA,  and  oftner  if  need  be. 

Ejghob.  All  ihe  Male  Inhabits  mi  of  the  State  ol  lawful  Age,  paying  Tasee,  and  ptofefling  the  ProteAant  Religion,  AuU  be  deem¬ 
ed  legal  Voten  m  c  hoofing  COUNCILLORS  and  RimiiihtaI  i  v  ii,  and  having  an  EA.te  of  Tbret  Hundred  Round  i  equal  to  Silver 
ar  fin  Shillingi  and  eirht  Pence  per  Ounc^  one  half  at  Icall  whereof  to  be  teal  LAate,  and  lying  wuhin  tbiaSutc,  with  the  Quahfica- 
liom  aforeLid,  fhall  be  capable  of  being  elcded. 

Nimb.  Tlie  SeleiSmen  of  each  tefpeAtve  Town  and  Patifh,  choofine  Town  Officer*  containing  one  hundred  Families  Of  upward*, 
and  alfo  of  each  refpedhr*  Claf*  of  Towm  clafled  together  a*  aforefatd,  mail  notify  the  legal  Voter*  of  their  refpedlive  Town*,  Patifh* 
«*.  or  CIaAci,  qualified  at  aforefatd,  in  the  ufual  Way  of  notifying  Town- Meenegi.  gtvmg  fifteen  Day*  notice  at  leaA,  to  meet  at  fotne 
convenient  Place  on  the  UA  Wedncfday  of  November  annually,  to  choofe  COUNCILLORS  aod  RaraiXMT  ATtvM. 

Ttnlb.  And  the  Voter*  being  met.  ind  the  Moderator  chofen,  Avail  proceed  to  choofe  then  Rrprcfcntenvc  or  Rapeprefentativea, 
required  by  thi*  ConAnuiion  by  a  Majority  of  the  Voter*  prefem,  who  fhall  be  notified  accordingly,  and  a  Return  thercol  made  icto 
ahe  Setreiaiy'tOffice,  by  ihe  fi»A  Wcdnrfday  of  January  then  next 

Elnmuib.  And  fuch  Reorclentanvcs  Aall  be  paid  thett  'Vager  by  theit  Con/Lioeni*,  and  for  their  Tra>-eJ  by  the  Sute. 

Twelvtb.  And  in  the  Choice  of  COUNCILLORS  each  Voter  Aial)  deliver  his  Vote  to  the  Moderator  for  the  numbri  of  COUN¬ 
CILLORS  refpedltvely  teqotred,  with  the  W.td  COUNCILLORS  w.tten  thereon,  k.  the  Voter*  Norte  endorfed  to  prevent  Duplicity. 
Tthrurmh.  Thefe  Vote*  fhafl  be  fealed  up  bv  the  Moderator,  and  tranfmit'ed  by  the  ConAtble  to  ene  of  the  JuAicei  of  tbe  Infe- 
Coujt  of  Common  Pica*  for  the  County,  oeforc  the  ftcond  Wedoc/day  in  December  next  following. 


fhall  not  be  Increifed  or  diminifhed  hereafter,  but  remain  the  fame  i 
ot  dcminifbcd  at  their  aforefaid  Proportion  to  the  County  of  Roclunf- 
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THE  PAGEANT  OF  AMERICA 

THE  CONGRESS  PROVIDES  FOR  NEW  STATES 
Under  the  Articles  of  Confederation  there  was  little  improvement  in 
the  general  government.  Its  powers  were  only  such  as  the  states,  jealous 
of  their  prerogatives,  deemed  necessary  to  carry  on  national  affairs. 
Though  its  membership  included  such  able  men  as  Jefferson,  Madison, 
Sherman  and  Hamilton,  state  posts  were  still  more  attractive.  Attend 
ance  was  irregular,  support  by  the  states  negligible.  While  the  Congress 
in  1782-83  asked  the  states  for  $10,000,000,  only  some  $1,500,000  was 
forthcoming  by  the  end  of  1783.  The  defects  of  the  Confederation  are 
too  well-known  to  require  restatement.  Vet  some  achievements  must 
be  placed  to  its  credit.  Under  it  peace  was  obtained,  commercial  relations 
with  several  European  states  were  established,  and  the  union  was  pre¬ 
served.  Above  all,  it  instituted  our  national  territorial  policy.  The  land 
cessions  of  Virginia,  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  enabled  the  Con¬ 
federation  to  organize  and  legislate  for  the  national  domain.  The  Conti¬ 
nental  Congress  had  in  1780  declared  that  such  land  was  ultimately  to  be 
formed  into  member  states  of  the  union;  the  proposed  state  of  Franklin 
in  the  old  Southwest  and  the  colonization  of  the  western  lands  called  attention  to  their  importance.  The 
discussion  bore  fruit  in  the  Northwest  Ordinance  of  1787,  largely  framed  by  Nathan  Dane  of  Massachusetts. 
This  provided  for  temporary  governments  in  the  area,  and  for  their  ultimate  admission  to  the  Union.  In 
the  framing  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787  the  influence  of  the  versatile  Thomas  Jefferson  was  important.  Three 
years  before  he  had  blocked  out  a  policy  for  the  Northwest  Territory  which,  though  it  failed  of  enactment, 
was  the  foundation  of  the  measure  of  1787. 
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335  Nathan  Dane,  1752-1835,  from  the  por¬ 
trait,  artist  unknown,  in  the  possession  of 
Harvard  University 


An  Ordinance  for  the  Government  of  the  Territo¬ 
ry-  of  the  United  States,  Noith-Weft  of  the  River 

Ohio. 

Tfeft  IT  O RD  \1  r.T>  bf  tlv*  V> h  ‘  f  State*  iff  -Ovssffifa  Ttet&o  fold  ttftlwfcy,  for  iHe  purpo&f’of  rein?#*" 

M  tap  be-  t-t*  ouiitii;' » tu  divided  lata  " 

b  (he  opinm  ft!  Coftgtff*.  t  ttp-tdi  ft.  < 

He  it  oti'.c  tsj  t»jr  A.  uuiii-rUy  Motclaui,  TJu#  tbee&ttr*  both  of  reffskat  s.od  ncc-tdident  Proptiewi  In  tbefotd  trif 
ravrtr  dyi  ;j  i.u -rrtittj  (hail  lidccc*  «•>,  Milbistvc;  tfeek children (  wstf  the  dg(Vi-.«a» tt  of  *  deteftfed  <Md. 

la  voual  $>-»«»  t  «h#drfseriKSit*  of  a  decea&d  eisMd  ot  g*a  u-chd-j,  ta  t«k«  tfts  ffore of  theft '&c«kf*4  j»«*«  f»  efitfftJ f««* 

:  And  where  {ferre  ftatl  fe  i.oehil4teat)f<Jsf-;«n<lftr.:t,  than  fo  equal  pant  to  tin  sfhw  -ei:  kit*,  la  «qsf*i  tkjps?  £ 
and  eolUicr&ta,  the  ehihirc  •  oi  a  des:  <•*?«[  iworhftror  fifter  rrf  ifes  (hail  have  \»  tqyft!  part*  art***  thc» 

tthrir  ske«*f*d  pwesf*  (fcwt ;  tni  there  8*41  ia  nff  etfs  br  aftiftlnAfoa  bstwtren  ktodrsd  of  tf>s  wfe#?  »«<S  Kali  blood  j  ft~ 
Yu.jj  u:  *}l  «afc»  to  the  ■// -low  o»  the  lofnftstt,  hrrthtid  pan  of  the  red  tfiare  for  hfe.  and  third  part  <rf  the  ptilooaf 

Srtddu'i  !A#  lebubik '3  ftrfcwfe* w#tt,  *hdJ  remain  Is  fttfi  fore* mfl  4ft  of  4*  difo 

it(«. •’-.  d  tbtif  the  i  ^naot  lad  fstfepsl  Sail  t dupe  laws  «  betti*  t'tt&kttt*!,.  «££&»  fa  lb*  fyjHhtntUtf 

etff&f  arbs'fcitfwfcwfey  wUisir,  writing,  Sgsmi  »•><;  fetfedfey  W«ot  fc*r,  Sit  thftfofiare  r**y  fet»  {being' 

w'  tfetl  »j«>  f-i  ivltnsifV*  |  ifid  R-U-ailhir«inaV'lKe«afMvy4l>{r  tafit  ini  wfftjfe.pt  ««4- 

ids,  ajaa-f.  fnUi,  *  -  t  ■iehvrJ-.T  hy  the  pstfor.  bt -rg  «df  l  >:;i  *g»,  ;tt  whom  tfee  «tUt«  esstyhs,  »»d  by  tees  WiU- 

ndIA,  pr.'yisk'i ifuth  wdiftbr  Juiy  prove  j,  «ed  foc!»  convtyAnco*  beaek.wtfc-Jedgetl,  4*  taMsvuoo  tln?r«ii’dwlyp«o* 
iw-J.  and  fas  mmnted  wiatie  ass  ys_«r  ifee  pjcptr  Be^lhir.wi,  «s4 flsaP bit  soioied  for  ••. ' 

p erfgot>  ft. Of'ix'i  may  be  taaasfem-d  by  dedvery,  fartsc,  Htw»«y«r»  *»  wr  #ad  CaJtadiaa  mbtaittmtx  »»«-' 

other  fattl.  *  o,  »?i»  Kwl vitSem,  Sv-at  Vioceat'a, aadihe  asljfSbotfthig  yiffey*i,rr}to  betetofets 

of  Vitg  j<4,  hm*,9s4x*&ow»m- la  ftatt*  aao*® «•  itofeefej  aad  ««a/*yaK» ,«t  cto- 

ftny.  >.  :  ■ 

I!.-  -rtJ.iti-4  liv  utthotity  sf>r«f<irt.  Tb«  tKj  ’H»*i  be  »■  poL-.t^i-rtoatimt  »  ri«»,  by  Coftfwh,  a  (Twinor* 
tvVafet  . --  shell cowratie  .it  |oe<«  lot  «K«  teJmof  tf>  r  ^ tmkfs  fcoosr  twohtd  fc«  C«<«h|  Ik  fittiil  usfi&l 

Ib  rbe  CuAt  a,  wi  h*v:  a  f«eho!d  <>»i*  th-nin,  in  o-.e  fhooiWed  «em  of  hi’  tf,  wfitfr  la  thr  wicrfeof  {u»  odke, 

1  Vtuidi  he  ef>  dotrrl  frott  tisit  i  •.  me.  byCoaytvf't,  a  f«i •  --lafy,  whole  co««»S»oc  ftaU.  ftbr.tlnw*  t#  ktet  f w 
»t>4<  yvin.  ifrf»  '  u «fi  tiraf  ho  ftaU  tafkfr  14  the  OuifKt,  •  6«  Held  eft«u  tfatvie,  te  6rt  bw-di<tf  *  re* 

of <*,  »'>.!:  .  •  ■  rt  itciG  ol  hh  o*cs  i  «t  (half  be  hi*  thrty  o  Utcp  t'id  pt dave  the  ad*  acl  Uv»  puffed  by  th«  Io* 
wb: .  of  tits  difitid,  »b(I  the  pruee^injfi  efts*  grrtrnot  m  W*  mtadv*  departmest ;  *a4 

c>pi<i  of  f\Kti  »*-•»  and  paevMditigt.  every  6*  i  -oaih*.  tothjfoetetatyof  Ctwgref!  t  There  flttllti- 
i  Ik  epj;  >.  .?3tl  v  '  jm  m  ctxtAI  of  '.itisv  jodget,  any  dVo  of  whom  to  Una  a  rOutt,  w!<o  (bell  have  a  tossMon  Utft  jo* 
til o  >,  w  Hid  .  *  ithed'Anfl,  •««*  h*v*e  each  Ureftw  »  frwhvW  sfatete  fvrr  kumhe*!  KWaot  iKid,  %biS#  ;*  tfet 
-.of «+•«» toiiwrtf  »aa.^w4t  etwt»ifiitmsfe»l.l<i>flti«»ejt* force 4n*j»«fi>o4lH(bavJpef*  ,  , 

Tii*  %-r-''rr  ■  t*rf  ot  *  s*»Wf«y  of  rheae,  ftail  *bm  pubton  'fa  tfc#  d!Bit<!i,_ro«;H  few*  of  tJij  otittaef 

an*  <*yC  -u  to«y  be  occcffary-  sad'Vtft  Citrd  so  the  cutuafiancea  of  the  end  reptoi  ihem  id 

.  wJ.tth  I*-**  fiuUfW  U  %o»e«  in  th»  tto-,11  t».e  .'■tjjaiiltasvjft  of  she  genera!  *fic«b!# 

>if  fey  iaagrtb  v  feot  »ficiw»td»  Ow  ‘-.'|ti»Kiw  fail:  bftYCwfeofijy  to  alter  tl.eN;  at  tbty  fi48, 

Tffct  jpownot  fat1  th«  tits*  fcete*,  Sulf  bt  Mtootstder  la  tbWof  tWmhtti*,  appotbt  and  esmipiffiem  «|t  o/8c<»*  Dthe 
iwro,  ih<*  rink  of  gtoeul  tilnm  i  aUfeomJ  o®«rt  fltail  beappoioted  wd  by  Cooprefiu 

ffeeiouito  A  .  otfrUwfos  sJ  the  yen  ere  l  af^unWy^  site  fo*wm  lh*S  *j#>bt  such  other  civil  «fh:  . 

f. ffittyiti  t«i  aowiry  or  cvw-Jhlp,  it  GfitaU  oecalfety  ftar  »«•  Mtfemtfeaof  ihe  pe»t*  andyoaJ  order  in  the  famg,** 
After  ihii  gjn«»l  rHe»t>W  &&  be  oija-'lncft,  tt>#  powet»  and  d«mw' Ks»siftf»<«  and  ctWewl  uflioit*  fhell  fee  rego* 
iftu.ii.od  bj  tk*  i aid  •P'rfpfcly  ,  bos  all  tn*gtfiutc»  »n4  ojfrt  civil  oificen,  stH  hettis  ocberwifa  iu*a»d,  dtafft 

d-jrl.«g  the  tor  t)  .i»>acsofthit  tetupptmty  ?ovnaisrent,bi  appcln.rd  by  the  gevemot. 

For  thaprevunrinn  injvrkr,  the  1»W«  tab*,  adopted  or  mere  fhallhave  foicelh  til  part* fifth* <»«««, ftn4 

fzt  tfca  sfc  Atloa  of  ptoccft,  t-nmiotl  and  civil,  the  *ovmt«*  (halt  w^he  pivp-rt  divifur-t  them  if —and  b«  (h#Jl  preoetd 
fro «  tivee  to  t.vn,  at  e.tctMRllaosM  may  reajttw,  to  Jay  osc  the  parti  of  the  ■Siftrba  in  which  thsladiari  titlei  fttdl  have 
fcjo.".  wsairtpdfhwf,  tc»  caantiol  and  toWuOupt,  tofoieo,  laowovur,  to  fash  ftltetatioti*  m  amy  thoreaffei  be  made  fey  the 
fegifi&tuiA 

So  lbw>  at  there  (J-.alU-r  fw  thorn  irtd  fr«  »»!<  iiilubknutt,  of  foil  ape,  In  the  diftstft,  upon  akfng  proof  thereof 
*o  t  Hr  govtftnor,  thr?  (hall  teeciv*  author  by,  with  rite*  «*d  piece,  to  tie#  rrprrfcatttlvsi  from  ih^fcoaniin  tit  twv«- 
Siipt,  to  repriftnt  them  in  tG»  general  affctribly  i  provided  that  for  every  five  hundred  ftm  hv*!e  iohabltef.t*  there  jhaS 
feroo?  reprefvr.tative,  end  focw  projrv  lively  withthe  number  of  fere  male  InliabiiatsB,  (hall  the  right  of  repreft  outlast 
locryftfv.ueuD're  numbfe  of  reprefcatatmt  fluli  mooum  icmventy-forf,  eittr  which  the  somber  end  piopurtiw,  of  re- 

er/sosatlvw  (hail  be  regulated  by  tha  legUkture  t  ptoviiied  Uk*  no  perfws  be  aligibla  or  qualkkd  to  »a  a*  a  repr,-- 
itaiive,  unlaft  fee  flail  hftvft  bwsu  •  cktreo  of  r-Tusof  the  U aired  State*  thtee  V**n  a^  be  a  reitdrnt  in  tha  efifiiiA,  t.r 
fmkft  h»  (hftS  hat's  refitted «R  the  dlftrift  three  yaatt,  »nd  io  ntbw  c»i«  fh»!i  liSeWife  hold  Is  hit  own  »khf,  In  fee  ism* 
pie,  repp  httodwd ftcret  yf  fi*»d  w&wn  U»  iMr.e  Provided alfo,  th«  a  fraslusW  «  fifty  acre*  of  !ar-d  in  tho  rfidtkS:,  ! 
haws*  beta*  of  «a«  o*  and  (King  ryfidwt  laths  dihria  j  or  the  like  IntJtoM  and  two  wan  n4i« 

t5nr.ee' In  the  -U&tlfe  QtelS  b«oectK*»io  «|u*flff  am«t  at  an  ele<H»  of  a  reprefentatire. 

The  r?pref«ftt»tlvc«  chta  #ft*St«d,  ihtll  femfot  thr  term  of  two  y»»n,  and  in  cafe  of  the  death  of  ft  reprefcamlve, 
c:  ramoval  (tun  nAltt,  the  jerewaor  Ihjll  MTue  a  wist  to  the  county  or  to.vc&iy  for  rehicit  he  wu  a  mtmnst,  to  *!»« 
aa-Hhrr  in  Hl<  (had,  to  fere*  fot  the  nsfidut  •*»  the  term. 

Tha  p-  twral  tffsmfely,  or  J^i/latvte,  flwll  conilS  of  the  fioverstot,  leyiPitivt  eoYtccil,  and  a  houfa of  reerefimtatiut, 
Ttw  kgifietive  eotMCii  &aQ  eoafiH  of  five  «c»b*».  to  coMlnuein  office  year*,  foeert  removed  fey  t  or»r«t, 
any  finer  of  whotritob*  a  quorum,  and  the  member* of  the  council  Otallfee  .-.nmiRawd  and  appoisiad  In  tire  lolltYving 
esiuiiM,  Cc  yrit ;  At  foos  at  rvptefentativea  Iruti  be  akdttrf,  the  coverwr  (ball  oppeirT  a  ti«s  *«d  place  for  them  »■> 
joetst  together,  wd.f  when  am,  il«y  dtatt  aataioagadett  prefotm,  refimnsu  fa  lit*  diflr(ft«  isd  each  poffeflcd  of  a  freehold 
In  five  hun.ieud  «t«s  of  fsrA  add  MN*nlfeMt1W'se?«o  Cepgrefi ;  five  ot  whom  Coofjpfis  fhati  *pp«lnc  and  towmiflkn 
10'ftsve  at  »h-«efa*d,  lod  wwbwm  4  VtKifyif  ftslt  nappes  it,  tha council,  by  death  ot  lewereat  from  office,  the  hotrfu 
of  eeptafa  y  a  fives  Ihife  jso.nunare  tvyo  pci  Gm,  qualifi-Ml  at  afarylaid,  fot  **d  vacancy,  aod  icDun  their  fiairt:.  so  Con*  > 
»rtT»,  one  of  whom  CbrtJfsJi  Ail  I  appoint  *aj  commiffiua  for  the  refidtreof  ih;  termi  and  cvwy  fi.ve  four  | 

at  frail  fetfore  the  tapimfo*  of  tha  rims  of  frrvke  of  the  mandjcn  of  council,  tba  laid  boufc  3wl!  eumiaate  tea  potfor »,  ? 

eaaUSed  »  alorefatd,  and  return  thftir  name*  tft  Coogreli,  lire  of  w homCongre  1*  (kali  appoint  and  commtffion  ro  fervu  | 
.y  ffltob.-n  of  the  touasil  Sr*  ys«»,  tmicl*  fooc.n  tteyjrvd.  Aad  tfeo  governor,  le|ili*tiY«  «o«8«il»  «»d  hoafr  C#1  | 


*Xi'  rii,  Trim  tine 
ifosrwft,  .triiwdlfaypssi- 
tSjuX:  &. 


p  rcfi'.Titivri.  (hall  hive  authority  to  make  Jaw's  t.i  *lf  cafrr  for  t'u  good  gcvrrr.su*  .*t  of  t! rMjIA,  rot  r- 
thc  psiccipfe*  »Pd  »lich  so  th»  wtcwac.ce  tdabliSssd  aid  declared.  A-.i  a!!  feiife  ;  a,"  .•  l>  .  .  r  j 

hvafe.  a.-d  bv  *  aaforiry  in  theeouoed,  ftall  fee  rsfcrtvd  to  t*;  <onroor  /ot  bit  j-Tr-ij  h:-  .  :.i  1 
w  hatrvet.  Hull  be  of  any  force  without  hit  a!T»nt.  Th.-  gofer  or  fcaJi  have  f-w,t  to  coavec..-.  pior.'fur  ; 
sbr  cc-eraf  alf^ably.  when  i4  hit  oplnioa  it  Aallfee  rapedumt. 

Thr  suveroor,  judgrs,  bgrflative  couteil,  fsejemy.  aod  fuch  o:hcr  cfe-u  4«  Corfrfft  fit* 3  arpeint  i„ 
fhtiltakc  *"  oath  or  t&ttr.Aiiuc,  cf  fidelity,  md  of  v’&zt.  tbs  governor  beforr  r hr  prehdent  of  Cooytefv,  *■ 
olferei  before  in*  governor.  A*  fpoa  at  a  l-gifatur:  Su*i  br  f  irm-J  in  the  d-itn  *.  thr  ostncil  and  houft 
o  c«io».  luUMtv;  authority  bv  Jo;  n  ballot  u.  A.  A  a  drlrgatrt  -  >.  -.vh*  Ail!  »-a.  -•  i  :  a:  ia  Cui 

i  fht  ■  t  ..  -i-i-c  bvit.aof  of  wt.kg,  duiin* this twnpoaary  govertimtct. 

A;.4i  >t -ratftndtSf  the  foadaavfiaref  princlpfev cj  csyifar(c  (cisyipus  ubftrty.  w  hich  formthe  fejk  wh.’rcc 
feci,  t h  ;i  r  *wS  and  cor. ftit utior.v are  creeses ;  ra  far  aad  t.'ufeiuh  thufe  pit  -.riplcs  a*  :'t;  bafi*  of  sii  Lvcs 
8.-4  goyjtttmaata,  vyhichior,  -  *-  fesrs.-d  >.  :h--  s'aii  re.-r; 

<rf  fii'ev,  aad  p  rinaifs*  joi-etvc35s*  then  n.  *.  c  roc  t  .  :,adoi5’:-;.  j  in  -  i  t. <0ia-  • 

ittg  wicU  th*  oilgt.’  »1  dates,  as  atutly  periadl  a»  3U>  b.1  .•*ifid.*  :t  with  the  g-nrtal  i  in«i  * 

It  >*  Hctcby  otdai-  -  '  and  .5.G»t  d  bv  th  -  a,  afot,-fa.d.  That  the  foi.  »  >-**ai:fc!r»  ffi*!l  Ik  cu-.i,.- 

of  con-pact  btcvvccA  th*  ordinal  flaws  and  the  p.*opL  v  d  Jas.-t  i.v  tha  «t.cn*mtv*y,  -r.Jj  't  \er  resja 
i>r. !.-ft  by  common  co'fcat,  to  wit  : 

.....  I-  ...  st.  4 - ’•  -  1  ~! ■•!*  tr.  tpAcsshb  Old  orderly  aa.-.rr,  &a3  ever  fee  me-kf 

•  He  foia  territory.  / 

..  ’ --tii  .r,-  Ihali  ai .vavt  b*  entitled  ta  th"*  br.'.  ’  of  :!■ 


r*.  *viih  b 


’« the  fin*.  No  patfott,  dciaeftslsg  W* 
of  hk  (fiettte  of  worlhip  or  F&sious  featimenis 
■Aniult  -t/ti  SgtoO'i.  Th.-  irinabitiStj  of  the 


fimii  be  tRfiicted-j  «w« 
.  hxi .  a  -.ia.TuU  tMpu 
,  tc  d  iff.isd  hivj-arti  s  ui« 
’  aad  propafey  it  is  t,nd*. 
ftalliii  ary  tr.ann-of  wH 
pr.-v^-ay  form'd. 


* 


botfs 


fee  It.  '  me  ;  the-.r  J*. 
t  an<i  libyrty.  they  n 


_,.d for  pretVrvind  peace  and  frirndlhip-' 
Ar-'kk  'he  Pv4i--tf„  Trie  Mi  J  t-.:iT!t.».i 
this  coafpdsrsty  of  the  \  '■  nired S s*<fo  of 

The  Ir.Kabigiok  ’Jf  fetrls 
ira-'t *4  or  tobc  coniraAftd,  and  *  pt<  port 
gr.-fs  ic.vtiiine  to  rise  fame  cofsiaior.  rule 
P  ays.igthAr  propcruoi 
the.  diilnti  in  diifeiih  or  new.  at  i.n 

picf*  afTasbliJ.  Th*  legsilituies  of  .thev 

foil  by  the  UniTfd  Sut<«ia  Ciixsgrei.sift 
tulcqn  fa«H  foil  to  thybosafidt  purch* 
caff  Sullsv.s-refilens  propria 


.  .'i  the  vvlskh  tnavbcf 
nca.  f'.V-vi  remh,  sriiciir  ot, 
fop  ai:>  arid  vtdifiaflCv*  -f  tbt ' 
.-:  the  foid  tctmury,  fiuil  -be  fi 
il  r  sx:  fi  the  Cape- c-.4  ofeoitt 


vv  it  ft.  a; 
N  tli-iii 


,.f  tf 


tsgp 


o  the 


beiv. 


•r.rhs  I 


a'.lfefi 


filippi  and  St.  fo 
be  a 

An'.  -U  tfe  fifth.  There  lh*5l  be  formed  fo  ihe'fa-i  urutory,  vt  us- tf,n  for.-  fo;:.  -'r;  y. 
b-.-  datiitof  the  ftasn,  a>f«on  at  Virginia  &*il  aitet  H.r  air  t  r-,.'i-  :.  •  , .  .  .,„..  .-„;i 

e.labhihed  at  fol!.w».  to  wtt ;  Th-  -vijUro  Hatei.-,  the  fail  t  iniu'tv.  foiii  Jt  t  .  ,•  r  *  v  -• 

fc'abaih  t.vei.t ;  a  dt»«t  h-u.dia-vn/iom  jive  Wabaiit  ftnel  Jfe-.t  V  i  >..•  >«',  •  s .  t  ‘  •  ,  , 

United  Siitev  and  Caeadj.  Aid bs- the  faui-tatntMia}  lins  to»l»*  i*lt*ot  ih.-  y  .  i  >  ; 

ftall  bifejondrd  bvtb  ■  f*td  direct  line,  for  V  afeafh  from  Poll  Y.  .. 

drawn  due  north  (mm  thr  raoyib of  the  Great  M<*ei  O  the  fold  terutwrel  ii  r,  »-J  •  u  s  i* 

eatlstn  »l»t*  Ikall  be  bcueded  fev  the  U4  m<ntio:  .-i  cir.-et  lint,  the  Ohio,  Pr  cf,  ,.i  a 
frovid.-d  however,  id  it  \*  fortfert  usdsrftoodaod  dccUtcd,  that  thr  boj-.ant. ■  mi-.-';:  ,  .■  % 

(o  far  rob*  altered,  that  if  Coi«rrr».-diaJ  bdteaft.-c  ffi.d  it  eapeo-ru.  tnevfe,v  :uv.  , 

In  ii.at  pmof  thefaidtenitory  which  iirj/.onh  ot  a*  ead  *.-d  w,fo  iiu.  .jaw  .  •  .... .',. 

of  USte  Micbifas  :  and  whoewT  any  of  tb-  fa*d  «!»•«  ftaii  h«v«  f  *tv  ih  ,.i.-  a  n«  ,* 

fh*li  br  admitred  by  ut  irl.-jaw*  isto  «h*  t'c-gris  of  th«  United  tiatet,  or  an  .  a  .»i  |-«u  ,  ,;h  t-, 

all  rrfprjv  what-vrr ;  aad  4i*ll  be  at  liberty  to  forma  p.-tmanera  C'liiirtutiof.  a-d  rtaiv  *  .  •  ; 

ftituno-n  a-d  govecommi  fo  to  fee  forroed,  (ball  bv  republic.**,  ais  i.rr7  foiMr.y'r ,  u-  , ,.  ..  ,'u‘ ‘ 
•Muirs,  and  fo  lar  a«  it  can  bet.-aiilWj.r  with 'he  gcaet*i4.rrr.,.i  ,-l  il.-  ,oi  1-.  .  u-  -'.n  ». :. 

«  an  earlier  piirfod,  and  when  share  trey  be  a  left  ttumbet  ol  tier  uabafettaat*  i..  u  ..  ,  ,, 

Ane/ttAe  S‘xt‘i.  There  ftaU  be  fteirher  llavvry  ;-.ot  l.nsofonrary  t'Cr. uu-i.  :  ji  ,  r.  , 
pu-'isfenv  st  of  cn  r.it  whereof  the  party  (hall  have  bre..  dal/:  cowicir.j :  F» f  . 

«■*  thr  f»a«,  l/o«  whore  labor  or  forvtct  it  lawfully  in  i  y  o-«  *  i*«;  o  .  ■'  ;s  ...  K' 

fd!y  rtctaiaed  and  conveyed  to  tbs  petfoa  daiuiieg  h. >  ot  brr  labor  or  («vi if  2S  al'< ,  faid. 

H;  iMWdavaed  by  thr  authority  afurefaii.  That  the  refolutierv  of  thr  jjdoi  April,  i-d«.  siL'i*.-r 

tbit  ftrdiBa-nc.e,  be,  and  the  fame  are  herrfev  rep«aJvtlar,d  dccJaigirtotf  jr  d  voifu- 
DONft  by  t^t  vmn,0  STAm  in  CONGRESS  wk-mbSuc'.  m  tub  . 

tySp,  jidof  tE  .  l'oycrrnntyaadUdip':udcii««fc-r  ;j:b,  * 


t0* 
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Ordinance  oi  1787,  from  the  broadside  in  the  New  York  Public  Library 
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Canton  lactortea  In  1804,  from  a  flreboard  painted  by  Corne  after  an  engraving, 
courtesy  of  the  Peabody  Museum,  Salem,  Mass. 


TRADE  IN  THE 
POST-WAR  PERIOD 

The  achievement  of  inde¬ 
pendence  left  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  free  to  trade  in  the 
world  where  they  could. 

The  merchants  soon  found, 
however,  that  the  war  had 
profoundly  changed  com¬ 
mercial  conditions.  The 
Navigation  Acts  against 
which  the  Americans  had 

protested  before  1775  now  put  them  on  the  same  footing  with  other  foreign  nations  in  so  far  as  trade  within 
the  British  empire  was  concerned.  Particularly  disastrous  was  the  exclusion  of  vessels  flying  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  from  the  commerce  of  British  West  Indies.  The  French  and  Spanish  made  only  such  concessions 
as  accrued  to  their  advantage.  John  Adams,  sent  to  England  as  the  first  Minister,  made  no  headway  in 

securing  a  commercial  treaty.  Jefferson,  in  1784,  drafted  a  general  plan 
for  such  treaties  which  has  served  as  a  model  for  subsequent  commercial 
arrangements  entered  into  by  the  United  States.  The  attempts  of  the 
American  merchants  to  find  relief  from  this  boycott  caused  a  venture¬ 
some  expansion  along  new  channels.  From  the  crippled  harbors  of  the 
eastern  coast  American  vessels  sailed  westward  to  China  in  search  of  the 
profitable  cargo  of  the  foreign  factories,  which,  at  Canton,  were  increasing 
each  year  in  number.  Yet  the  new  Oriental  activities  could  not  provide 
immediate  remedy  for  a  depression  as  fundamental  as  that  which  resulted 
by  from  the  almost  complete  dislocation  of  former  commerce.  (See  Volume 

'i*,GAN. **.*!:  IV,  Chapter  I.)  The  “hard  times”  of  seventeen  eighty-four  and  five 

served  to  bring  home  to  the  commercial  classes  the  need  for  a  strong 
government  which  could,  if  necessary,  legislate  to  further  American 
commerce,  and  institute  a 
uniform  commercial  policy 
for  all  the  states.  When  an 
effort  was  made  to  amend  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  so 
as  to  give  the  central  govern¬ 
ment  such  power  but  two 
states  supported  it. 


Six  Pence. 

State  of  Rhode-Island,  (fc, 

H  I S  Bill  is  equal 

to  SIX  PENCE 
in  Lawful  Silver  Money,  and 
be  received  in  «U  Payment* 
within  this  State, 
agreeable  to  an 
Aft  paffed  by 
the  General 
A  *  S  £  M  8  l  v 
of  faid  State,  at 
their  May  Seffions, 
holder*  at  the  City 
of  Netupori,  A. 

D.  1786. 

*©©©>€ 
m 


THE 


CASE, 

TREFETT  again  ft  JVEEDEN: 

On  Information  and  Complaint,  for  refufing 
Paper  Bills  in  Payment  for  Butcher  s  Meaty 
in  Market,  at  Par  with  Specie. 


Tried  before  the  Honourable  SUPERIOR  COURT, 
in  the  County  of  Newport,  September  Term,  1786. 

ALSO, 

The  Cafe  of  the  Judges  of  faid  Court, 

Before  the  Honourable  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 
«t  PnvUtnct,  OBohtr  Seffion,  1786,  on  Ciurion,  for  difmif- 
fing  faid  Complaint. 


are 

and 


339  From  the  original  paper  money  Issued  by 
Rhode  Island.  1786,  In  the  Emmet  Collection, 

New  York  Public  Library 

PAPER  MONEY 

Commercial  depression  was  not  the  only  cause  for  worry  in  the 
years  immediately  following  the  close  of  the  Revolution.  During 
the  war  the  British  and  French  armies  had  brought  considerable 
specie  into  the  country.  When  the  troops  departed,  the  business 
interests  began  to  press  for  a  stable  currency  to  take  the  place  of 
the  vastly  depreciated  paper  bills  which  Congress  had  issued 
during  the  war.  Efforts  tending  to  put  the  currency  on  a  sound 
basis  met  with  opposition  from  a  large  group  of  farmers  who  had 
mortgages  on  their  property  and  also  from  other  debtors.  The 
debtor-farmers,  already  adversely  affected  by  a  slump  in  prices, 
sought  to  lighten  their  burden  of  debt  by  bringing  about  the  issue 
of  more  irredeemable  paper  money  which,  in  its  turn,  was  certain 
to  depreciate.  The  extension  of  suffrage  during  the  Revolution 
now  gave  political  power  to  the  debtor  group,  d  hey  obtained 
control  of  Rhode  Island  and  promptly  issued  paper  money.  In  other  states  there  were  fierce  battles  at  the 
polls  between  radicals  and  conservatives.  When  the  latter  won  in  Massachusetts,  Shays’  rebellion  resulted. 


Wherein  the  Rights  of  the  People  to  Trial  by  Jtry,  (Je. 
Rated  and  maintained,  and  the  Legiflative,  Judiciary  _ 
Executive  Powers  of  Government  examined  and  defined. 


By  JAMES  M.  V  A  R  N  U  My  Efq; 

Major-General  of  the  State  of  RboJr-IJUnJ,  tic.  Counfellor  at 
Law,  and  Member  of  Congtefs  for  faid  State. 


PROVIDENCE.  Printed  by  John  Casitie,  1787. 
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From  the  title-page  of  the  copy  in  the 
New  York,  Public  Library 
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Commonwealth 


of  Maffachufetts. 


By  His  EXCELLENCY 

JAMES  BOWDOIN,  Efquire, 

Governour  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Maflachufetts. 


A  Proclamation. 

WI(E  R  F.  A  S  information  his  been  given  to  the  Supreme  Executive  of  this  Commonwealth,  that  on  Tuefday 
lift,  the  jyth  of  AueuR.  being  the  day  appointed  l-y  law  for  the  fitting  of  the  Court  ot  Common  Pleas  and 
(ounol  General  ScITioni  of  the. Peace,  at  A  •rti'.-rf!  jt,  in  the  county  of  Htmf/hirr,  within  thh  Common¬ 
wealth,  a  Urge  concourfe  of  people,  from  leer  ai  parts  of  that  county,  adcmbled  at  the  Court-Houfc  in 
AirrAaai^Ma,  nuny  of  whom  were  armed  with  guns,  (tvords  and  other  deadly  weapons,  and  wyh  drum* 
beating  and  fifes  playing,  in  contempt  and  open  defiance  of  the  authority  of  this  Government,  did.  by  their  threats  of  *K>- 
trwer  and  keeping  poilemon  of  the  Court- Houle  until  twelve  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  Came  day,  prevent  the  fitting  of 
•ha  Court.  at>d  the  orderly  adnum/l ration  of  juflice  in  that  county  . 

AND  WHEREAS  this  high-handed  offence  is  fraught  with  the  mod  fstal  jin)  pernicious  conlequencea,  tnufl  tend 
to  filtered  all  Uw  and  government  ,  to  dilTolve  our  excellent  ConRitulion,  =nd  introduce  univerfa]  riot,  anarchy  and  coo- 
fufion.  which  would  probably  terminate  in  abfolutc  defpotifm,  and  confequently  deftroy  the  (knelt  proipedti  of  political 
happinefi,  that  any  people  wax  ever  favoured  with 

I  HAVE  therefore  thought  fit,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  Council, 

toilTuc  thii  Proclamation,  calling  upon  all  Judges,  JuRiecs,  Sheriffs,  Coo  Rib  lea,  and  other  officer*,  civil  aad  military, 
within  this  Commonwealth,  to  prevent  and  fupprefs  all  fucb  violent  and  nocoua  ptoeeedanp,  if  they  (booh)  be  attempted 
in  their  fcveral  counties 

ie  indifpenfible  duty  1  owe  to  the  good  people  of  this  Commonwealth,  mcR  Ib- 
thc  blcmnga  of  freedom  and  independence,  which  at  the  exouoce  of  fo  much  blood 
they  regard  their  faith,  which  in  the  fight  of  G  O  D  and  me  world,  they  pledged 
he  United  Statea.  when  they  adopted  the  prefect  Canfotobon  erf  Government — a 
t  era  of  ocher  rodent,  to  the  view  erf  whom 
of  the  fccuriry^erivod  from  well- 


kmnly  call  opon  them,  ai  they  value  the  blcli 
and  treafure  they  have  purchafcd— aa  thi 
to  odc  another,  and  to  the  people  of  the 

they  would  not  disappoint  the  hopes,  and  thereby  become  cootemptiblt 
they  hive  rifcn  to  glory  and  empue — as  they  would  not  deprive  themfelvc* 

Society,  to  theif  live*,  liberties  and  property  ,  and  aa  they  would  not  devoir*  upon 
and  fafetr.  I  Rate  of  anarch?,  confufion  and  Qavery, — I  do  moR  earneftly  aad  tnoA  fiabrnnly  caD  c 
aRiR  with  then-  utmoA  effort!  the  afomiajd  officers.  and  to  am  re  in  prvrannflg  and  fupprefbag  afl 
cecdingv  and  every  owafura  that  baa  a  tendency 


pan  them  to  ad  and 
Rich  trafeubk  pro- 


GtyRN  *t  fir  COUNCIL-CHAMBER,  c*  Boixon,  tku  fremitm  jf  Sepwmhrr,  •  fit  year  rf  mr  Lots,  cm 

timjnj  firm  4*«A-rV  «arf  nfitj.Jii,  W  m  tit  tOmti  jtar  ff  tit  Iodcpeodenca  tf  tit  U  rated  Emma  tf 


AMERICA 


it  Excellency'  ■  command. 

JOHN  AVERT.  joa.  Seexewy. 


JAMES  BOWDOIN. 


BOSTON  :  Printed  by  ADAMS  and  NOURAE,  I 


»  At  gkKbaal  COURT. 


SHAYS’  REBELLION 

“The  conservative  elements  in  Massachusetts,  and  con¬ 
servative  commentators  from  other  states  described  the 
rebellion  as  an  attack  upon  property  and  government  by 
reckless  radicals,  whose  aim  was  to  establish  mob  rule. 
But  Shays  and  his  band  were  not  trying  to  overthrow 
government,  as  such,  although  they  did  want  changes. 

.  .  .  The  movement  was  a  protest  against  hard  times,  and 
it  drifted  into  violence  perhaps  because  of  the  survival 
of  the  state  of  mind  of  the  Revolution.  The  common 
farmers  had  been  taught  that  the  proper  way  to  end  a 
grievance  was  to  attack  the  government.  Samuel  Adams, 
the  old  specialist  in  revolutionary  methods,  denounced  the 
‘Shaysites’  with  considerable  more  show  of  horror  than 
had  been  used  when  British  authorities  had  denounced 
him  in  earlier  years.  .  .  .  Clearly  then,  in  view  of  the 
obvious  weakness  of  the  Confederation  and  this  threatened 
overthrow  of  state  government,  along  with  the  hopeless 
failures  to  solve  the  problems  of  commerce  and  the  frontier, 
something  would  have  to  be  done  to  save  the  United  States 
from  chaos.  So  it  happened  that  those  who  were  most 
seriously  affected  by  the  dangers  of  the  critical  period  — 
the  merchants  and  the  larger  property  owners,  men  with 
money  to  lose  —  began  seriously  to  contemplate  the  re¬ 
vision  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  with  a  view  to  safeguarding,  not  only  their  own  interests,  but  the 
public  interests,  which  depended  upon  a  continuance  of  peace  and  good  order.”  —  Ralph  V.  Harlow, 
Growth  of  the  United  States,  pp.  231-32. 


341  Proclamation  of  Sept.  2,  1786,  on  the  Shays  Rebellion, 
from  the  copy  in  the  New  York  Historical  Society 


A  NATIONAL  CONVENTION  PLANNED 
BY  THE  CONSERVATIVES 
The  movement  to  revise  the  Articles  had,  indeed,  begun 
when  Alexander  Hamilton  wrote  in  September,  1780, 
to  Madison,  suggesting  that  a  convention  be  called 
“with  full  authority  to  conclude  finally  on  a  form  of 
general  Confederation  .  .  .  [and]  to  provide  certain 
perpetual  revenues  .  .  .  which  .  .  .  would  give  Con¬ 
gress  a  substantial  existence  and  a  stable  foundation.” 
As  war  receded,  leaving  in  its  wake  the  problems  of 
reconstruction,  such  views  came  from  many  of  the 
leaders.  The  failures  to  secure  unanimous  agreement 
to  proposed  strengthening  amendments  to  the  Articles 
pointed  to  the  need  for  more  drastic  action.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  was  furnished  in  a  meeting  at  Annapolis,  called 
by  Virginia  “to  take  into  consideration  the  trade  of  the 
United  States  .  .  .  and  to  consider  how  far  a  uniform 
system  in  their  commercial  regulations  may  be  necessary 
to  their  common  interests  and  their  permanent  har¬ 
mony.”  Only  five  states  were  represented,  but  Madi¬ 
son  and  Hamilton  obtained  the  adoption  of  a  report 
calling  for  a  new  convention  to  meet  at  Philadelphia  in 
May  following,  “to  consider  the  situation  of  the  United 
States  and  devise  such  further  provisions  as  should  ap¬ 
pear  necessary  to  render  the  constitution  of  the  federal 
government  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  Union.” 
The  Annapolis  Convention  instituted  what  proved  to 
be  a  veritable  bloodless  revolution. 


CUv.  -d&s/-, 


^  ru~.cU*. 


- "T, 

- J 
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Last  page  ol  the  Report  of  the  Annapolis  OonvenOon,  178fl 
from  the  original  in  the  Library  of  Congress 
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344  Rufus  King,  1755-1827,  from 
the  portrait  by  C.  W.  Peale  In  In¬ 
dependence  Hall,  Philadelphia 


;  A  U  /..-A-  . 

■ 


345  Roger  Sherman,  1721-93,  from 
the  portrait,  attributed  to  Ralph 
Earl  (1751-1801)  in  possession  of 
Yale  University 


343  Gouverneur  Morris.  1752-1816,  from 
the  portrait  by  Ezra  Ames  (1768-1836) 
In  the  New  York  Historical  Society 


346 


Luther  Martin.  1748-1826.  from  the  - - - - -  - 

inJw1*  a°  ^fnl?h2W§,tnor fer  347  James  Madison,  1751-1812,  from  the  portrait  by  Gilbert 

Sim™?0™  °f  tlie  Superlor  Uourt,  Stuart  (1755-1828)  in  the  Bowdoin  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
.Baltimore  Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Me. 


348  Charles  Pinckney,  1758-1824 
from  the  portrait  by  Gilbert  Stuart 
in  Philipse  Manor  Hall,  Yonkers, 
N.  Y. 


THE  CONVENTION  DRAWS  MEN  OF  PRESTIGE 
To  the  gathering  at  Philadelphia  came  many  able  men.  Most  of  them  had  had  long  and  varied  experience  in 
public  and  private  affairs.  Robert  and  Gouverneur  Morris  —  the  latter  the  stylist  of  the  Constitution  — 
represented  the  financial  interests;  George  Clymer  and  Roger  Sherman  the  hard-headed  business  man; 
James  Wilson,  Luther  Martin  and  Charles  Pinckney  were  eminent  lawyers;  Hamilton  and  Madison  were 
earnest  students  of  politics  and  government.  Revolutionary  leaders  such  as  Patrick  Henry  and  Samuel 
Adams  were  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  In  brief,  the  members  came  from  the  prosperous  classes,  from 
the  groups  wishing  a  stable  central  government  sufficiently  strong  to  protect  property  rights.  There  was  thus 
general  agreement  on  one  important  point:  The  central  government  must  be  strengthened,  particularly  in 
its  fiscal  and  commercial  controls.  Differences  arose  chiefly  with  regard  to  the  structure  of  the  government 
that  was  to  exercise  this  enhanced  power.  The  delegates  had  come  with  a  variety  of  instructions  as  to  the 
character  and  extent  of  the  change  to  be  worked  in  the  Articles  of  Confederation;  but  it  was  soon  appar¬ 
ent  that  a  new  government  and  a  new  constitution  would  be  necessary.  The  debates  were  carried  on  behind 
closed  doors;  the  greatest  strain  came  over  the  question  of  representation  in  the  new  national  Congress. 
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350  From  tlie  mural  painting  by  Albert  Herter  (1871—)  In  tie  Supreme  Court,  Wisconsin  State  Capitol,  Madison,  Wis. 

THE  SIGNING  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION 

On  September  8,  a  committee  of  five,  dominated  by  men  who  in  the  preceding  weeks  of  discussion  had  been 
pronouncedly  nationalistic,  was  appointed  “to  revise  the  style  of  and  arrange  the  articles  agreed  to  by  the 
House.”  On  the  12th  they  reported.  Three  days  of  revision  followed,  and  on  the  15th  the  Constitution  was 
accepted  by  delegates  of  all  the  states  represented.  Two  days  later  the  engrossed  copy  was  signed.  Thirteen 
members  were  absent,  and  three  present  refused  to  sign. 


A  NEW  NATIONAL  GOVERNMENT  IS  FOUNDED 
The  delegates  went  far  beyond  their  instructions  to  patch  up  the  Confederation.  In  its  place  they  created 
the  structure  of  a  truly  national  government,  resting  upon  the  people  of  America,  and  not  solely  upon  the 
states.  Even  among  the  delegates,  there  had  been  dissension  as  to  this  point;  and  with  the  plan  perfected, 
many  felt  dubious  over  the  outcome.  In  November  Washington  wrote:  “The  warmest  friends  and  the  best 
supporters  the  Constitution  has,  do  not  contend  that  it  is  free  from  imperfections;  but  they  found  them 
unavoidable,  and  are  sensible,  if  evil  is  likely  to  arise  therefrom,  the  remedy  must  come  hereafter;  for  in  the 
present  moment  it  is  not  to  be  obtained;  and,  as  there  is  a  constitutional  door  open  for  it,  the  people  (for  it 
is  with  them  to  judge),  can,  as  they  will  have  the  advantage  of  experience  on  their  side,  decide  with  as  much 
propriety  on  the  alterations  and  amendments  which  are  necessary  as  ourselves.  I  do  not  think  we  are  more 
inspired,  have  more  wisdom,  or  possess  more  virtue,  than  those  who  will  come  after  us.” 
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Preamble  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  from  the  original  in  the  Department  of  State,  Washington 
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THE  CONVENTION 
RECOMMENDS 
RATIFICATION 
Further  to  insure  its  adop¬ 
tion  the  convention,  in  sub¬ 
mitting  the  document  to  the 
Congress,  made  two  important 
recommendations.  First,  the 
Constitution  was  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  for  ratification  in  each 
state  to  conventions  specially 
chosen  therefor  by  the  people. 
Thus  its  acceptance  would 
rest  upon  a  broad  and  en¬ 
during  basis.  Secondly,  it 
was  to  be  put  into  operation 
when  as  many  as  nine  states 
had  ratified.  Thus  the  im¬ 
passe  of  unanimous  consent, 
which  the  Confederation  had 
found  insuperable,  was  to  be 
avoided.  These  recommenda¬ 
tions  the  Congress  readily 
adopted;  and  on  Septem¬ 
ber  28  the  Constitution  was 
sent  to  the  states  for  action. 
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352  From  the  mural  painting  Washington  before  the  Consti¬ 
tutional  Convention,  by  Violet  Oakley  (1874-)  In  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Capitol,  Harrisburg.  ©  Curtis  & 
Cameron 


351  Last  page  oi  the  Constitution  with  signatures  of  the  signers,  from  the 
original  in  the  Department  of  State,  Washington 

DISSENTING  VIEWS  SHAKE  THE  CONVENTION 
Over  the  proceedings  of  the  convention,  a  convention  at 
times  (wrote  Luther  Martin)  “scarce  held  together  by  the 
strength  of  a  hair,”  Washington  had  presided.  Direct  partici¬ 
pation  by  him  in  its  work  had  been  slight;  but  his  opinions 
on  the  matters  discussed  were  well  known.  Nor  had  he 
refrained  from  expressing  them  to  members.  On  the  10th 
of  July  he  had  written  to  Hamilton,  then  absent  from  Phila¬ 
delphia:  “I  almost  despair  of  seeing  a  favorable  issue  to  the 
proceedings  of  our  convention,  and  do  therefore  repent  having 
had  any  agency  in  the  business.  The  men,  who  oppose  a 
strong  and  energetic,  government,  are  in  my  opinion  narrow¬ 
minded  politicians,  or  are  under  the  influence  of  local  views. 
The  apprehension  expressed  by  them,  that  the  people  will 
not  accede  to  the  form  proposed,  is  the  ostensible  not  the  real 
cause  of  opposition.  But,  admitting  that  the  present  senti¬ 
ment  is  as  they  prognosticate,  the  proper  question  ought 
nevertheless  to  be,  Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  the  best  form  that  such 
a  country  as  this  can  adopt?  If  it  be  the  best,  recommend  it, 
and  it  will  assuredly  obtain,  maugre  opposition.” 
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able,  likcwile,  to  determine,  w  hc-  to  retulr  ligmng.  The  confederau- 
ther,  in  a  free  government,  there 
ought  or  ought  not  to  be  any  provt- 
fiflrn  againft  a  Kanding  army  in  time 
of  peace  ?  or  whether  the  trial  by 
jury,  in  civil  caules,  i«  become  dan¬ 
gerous,  and  ought  to  be  abolllhed  ? 
and  whether  the  judiciary,  of  the 
united  ftates-is  notfo  conKrurted  as  to 
abforb  and  dcllroy  the  judiciaries  of 
the  fc\  ernl  liares  ?  you  will  alfo  be 
able  to  jujgc  whether  fuch  incon.-e- 
niencirs  have  been  experienced  by  the 
prefcnt  (node  of  trial  between  citi- 
zen.and  citizen,  of  diffitrent  dates, 
as  to  render  a  continental  court  necef- 
fary  for  that  purpofe ?  or  whether 
there  can  be  any  real  ufe  in  the  ap¬ 
pellate  jurifdirtion  with  ref.-ert  to 
fatf  as  well  as  law  ?  We  fnall  not 
dwell  longer  on  this  fubjert  ;  one 
tiling,  however,  it  is  proper  vou 
lhould  be  informed-of ;  the  conven¬ 
tion  were  not  unanimous  with  refpert 
to  men,  though  they  were  as  Kates  : 
fevers!  of  thofe  who  have  (igned.did 
not  fully  approve  of  the  plan  of  do¬ 
wnline  :  and  three  of  the  mem¬ 
bers,  tjz.  governor  Randolph,  and 

colonel  Geo.  Mafon.of  Virginia,  and 
nu-.'j _ n _  r  V,  . 


4*  aidrtf,  of  ibt  JabfiriKtri,  mtmbfs 
qf  thf  bttt  bcajf  of  nfrrjcatatrvit  of 
tbt  commcmvtaUn  of  Ptu*Jjl'V»*ia, 
to  liar  nmfiumli. 

Gen  tie  men, 

HEN,  ia  confequence  of 


You  will  therefore  perceive,  that 
the)  had  no  authority  whatever  from 
the  lcgitl attire,  to  annihilate  the  pre- 
fent  confederation,  and  form  a  con- 
flitution  entirely  new  ;  and  in  doing 
which  they  have  nfted  ns  mere  indi¬ 
vidual-,  not  as  the  official  deputies 
of  this  commonwealth.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  after  mature  deliberation,  you 
arc  of  opinion,  that  the  plan  of  go¬ 
vernment,  which  they  have  offered 
for  your  confideration,  is  bed  calcu¬ 
lated  to  promote  your  political  hap- 
pinefs,  and  preferve  thofe  invaluable 
privileges  you  at  prefcnt  enjov,  you 
11,  no  doubt,  chooli-  men  to  repre- 
fent  you  in  convention  who  will 
opt  it  ;  if  you  think  otherwife,  • 
_\  on  will,  with  your  ulual  tirmnefs, 
determine  aecordinglv. 

You  have  a  right,  and  wc  have  no 
doubt  you  wall  confdcr  whether  or 


not  win  arc  in  aTTtuation  to  lupport, 
the  expence  of  fuch  a  government  as 
i-  now  offered  to  you,  as  well  as  the 
exjience  of  i  nor  Kate  government  ? 
or  whether  a  legiflaturc,  conftKingof 
three  branches,  neither  of  themchofen 
annually,  and  that  the  frnate,  the 
moll  powerful,  the  members  of  which 
are  for  lix  years,  are  likely  to  lef- 
fen  your  burdens,  or  increafe  your 
taxes?  or  whether,  in  cafe  your  Kate 
government  lhould  be  annihilated, 
which  will  probably  be  the  cafe,  or 
dwindle  into  a  mere  corporation,  the 
continental  government  will  be  com¬ 
petent  to  attend  to  your  local  concerns  ? 
You  can  alfo  heK  determine  whether 
the  power  of  levying  and  impofing 
internal  taxes,  at  pleafure,  will  he  ol 
real  ufe  to  you  or  not  ?  or  whether  a 
continental  collertor,  affiltcd  bv  a  few- 
faithful  foldicrs,  will  be  more  eligi¬ 
ble  than  your  prefent  collcrtors  of 
taxes?  You  will  alfo,  in  your  deli¬ 
berations  on  this  important  bufinefs, 
judge,  whether  the  liberty  of  the 
prefs  may  be  confidered  as  a  bleffing 
or  a  curfe,  in  a  free  government,  and 
whether  a  declaration  for  the  pre- 
fervation  of  it  is  neceffnrv  ?  Or 
whether,  in  a  plan  of  government, 
any  declaration  of  rights  fhrvj'd' 
be  pr  ficvd  or  inferted  5  You  will  Ur 


O . £>•  * 

on,  no  doubt,  is  defertive,  aqai  re. 
quires  amendment  and  revifiqjy;  and 
had  the  convention  extended  .theii 
plan  to  th«  enabling  the  united  Kaica 
to  regulate  commerre — equalize 
impoll— -collert  it  throughput  the 
united  Kates — and  have  the  entire 
iurifdirtion  over  maritime  affair* 
leaving  the  exercife  of  internal  ta>£ 
ation  to  the  feparate  Kates,  we  a(a- 
prebend  there  would  have  been  a» 
ohjertion  to  the  plan  of  govern  mens. 

Die  matter  will  be  Before  yon, 
and  you  will  be  able  to  judge  fca 
yourfelves.  “  Shew  that  you  lick 
not  yourfelves,  but  the  good  at 
your  country:  and  may  he,  who 
abne  has  dominion  over  the  paffions 
and  underKandings  of  men,  enlighten 
and  dirert  you  aright,  that  poKeriry 
may  blefsGod  for  the  wildom  of 
their  anceftors.” 


F.lbrdge  Gerry,  efq.  of  iVlaffnehu- 
feitv whole  rhar-itUws  are  vrrv  r-fpec- 
•. 1  i.~  I  vl  lv:h  none  cbi-.f  ):i„  -s 


y  a  met  M'Calmont , 
Robert  Clark , 
yacob  Miley, 
Alexander  Wright , 
yohn  M  Drt veil, 
yohn  Flennilrx, 
'James  AH  Jon  t 
'Theophilm  Philips, 


yohn  Gilchnjl , 
Abraham  Smith t 
Robert  WhifthiH t 
D era  id  .Mitchell, 
yohn  Piper , 
Samuel  Dale , 

W ill  jam  Findley 
y antes  Barr, 


Saturday ,  Srptcmber  2Q,  1787. 
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Report  of  the  Minority  Dissenters  in  the  Pennsylvania  Convention,  from  The  Independent  Gazetteer;  or ,  The  Chronicle  of  Freedom , 

Philadelphia,  Oct.  3,  1787,  in  the  New  York  Public  Library 


PENNSYLVANIA  OPPOSES  RATIFICATION 

On  its  first  publication,  the  document  seemed  to  meet  with  general  favor.  The  desire  for  a  stronger  govern¬ 
ment  was  widespread;  the  proposal  was  the  work  of  the  leading  men  in  the  country.  These  men,  moreover, 
had  gone  back  to  their  communities  ready  to  battle  for  the  Constitution.  They  had  heard  the  vigorous 
debates  in  the  convention  and  therefore  knew  what  issues  were  likely  to  be  raised.  Thus  equipped,  the 
Federalists  for  a  time  carried  the  day.  Within  four  months  the  new  Constitution  was  ratified  by  five  states. 
In  Delaware,  New  Jersey  and  Georgia,  the  action  was  unanimous;  the  vote  in  Connecticut  was  three  to  one. 
Opposition  first  raised  its  head  in  Pennsylvania.  The  farmers  of  the  back-country  had  long  opposed  the 
“moneyed  interests”  of  Philadelphia;  they  had  carried  Pennsylvania  for  independence  in  1776;  and  now  they 
resisted  the  effort  of  the  city  to  foist  upon  them  a  government  which  would  lessen  their  liberties.  From 
Philadelphia,  Gouverneur  Morris  wrote  to  Washington  (October  30):  “With  respect  to  this  State  I  am  far 
from  being  decided  in  my  opinion  that  they  will  consent.  True  it  is  that  the  city  and  its  neighborhood 

are  enthusiastic  in  the  cause;  but  I  dread  the  cold  and  sour  temper 
of  the  back  counties.”  The  advantages  of  the  Federalists  now  ap¬ 
peared.  Working  with  vigor  and  haste,  they  pushed  through  an 
adjourning  legislature  a  call  for  the  state  convention.  With  scant 
time  for  campaigning,  the  opposition  found  themselves  outmaneuvered. 
On  the  12tli  of  December,  by  a  vote  of  forty-six  to  twenty-three, 
ratification  was  obtained.  Later,  the  Antis  drew  up  an  address  to 
the  public  embodying  their  amendments.  These  amendments,  ten, 
in  time,  introduced  by  Madison,  became  a  part  of  the  Constitution. 

MASSACHUSETTS  IS  NOW  FOR  THE  CONSTITUTION 
The  sharp  tactics  in  Pennsylvania  served  to  rouse  the  anti-Federal- 
ists.  In  the  press  began  to  appear  the  views  of  men  eminent  for 
patriotism  and  ability,  denouncing  the  Constitution.  In  Massa¬ 
chusetts  came  the  next  great  struggle.  For  a  time  the  cause  of  the 
Federalists  seemed  desperate.  Elbridge  Gerry  had  come  back  from 
Philadelphia  without  signing  the  Constitution;  Samuel  Adams  and 
John  Hancock  hesitated;  the  farmers  who  had  followed  Shays  were 

354  Elbridge  Gerry,  1744-1814,  from  a  crayon  stiU  opinionated  and  powerful.  But  shrewd  political  tactics  won; 
ST*.  &T  and  011  February  6,  by  a  close  vote,  Massachusetts  took  her  place 

ingtonf New°' York,7 r[l^UTatwn  °r  GeorQe  wash-  uncjer  t_hc  “  New  Roof,”  as  the  Constitution  was  popularly  labeled. 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE  IS  THE 
NINTH  PILLAR 

In  the  spring  of  1788  two  more  states,  Maryland 
and  South  Carolina,  joined;  and  on  June  21  New 
Hampshire  gained  the  honor  of  being  the  ninth 
state  to  ratify.  The  quota  had  been  reached. 
But  of  the  large  states  only  two  — ■  Pennsylvania 
and  Massachusetts  —  had  come  under  the  New 
Roof.  Without  Virginia  and  New  York,  the 
structure  would  indeed  be  weak. 


OBSERVATIONS 


LEADING  ro  a  FAIR.  EXAMWATiOK  ' 


SYSTEM  or  GOVERNMENT, 


CONVENTION} 

AND  TO  SEVERAL  E»5«IfTlAL  AND  KECK* 
RART  ALTERATIONS  Itt  IT. 


!■  A  IVIIM  or 

LETTERS 

MAO  m  VMM 

FEDERAL  FARMER  to  tbi  REPUBLICAN, 


<■  m  tui 


The  Ninth  PILLAR  erefled  / 

'  mtnf nh*  Co"v'miom  of  Su"*'  ft*1'  &®i>Knr  for  ch.  cftabl.Al- 
mcnt  ot  Urn  Connunoon,  between  i>c  Siaie*  fo  ratifying  tfu-  fame.”  Aft  vii. 

incipient  mjcni  proc'edfre  menses. 


AitrxAlan  nwrt 
bo  irrcQRibk, 


The  Arrival  of  Mr,  RttJ,  on  Sunday  la(l, 
from  Concord,  New  HampOiir*,  with  the 
NEWS  of  the  adoption  of  the  New  Federal 
SyOem  by  the  Convention  of  that  State,  at 
two  o'clock,  P.  M.  on  Saturday  lall,  ditfuled 
onufual  joy  through  aB  ranks  in  this  metro¬ 
polis, —  At  by  this  great  event,  the  Federal 
J&dfhct^H  reared,  anJ  the  future  good  govern- 
tneol  of  the  States  in  genera)  fecured  to  the 
people-  On  the  queAion  for  adoption,  the  dc* 
rilioo  appeared  as  follow*  ; 

For  the  Conftituiion,  57 

Againft  it,  46 

Majority,  1  1 

Mr.  Retd  was  honoured  with  difpatches 
from  His  Excellency  John  Sullivan,  Efquire, 
Prefident  of  Nc w •  Hamplhiro  Convention, 
to  Hu  Ewclleney  Coyernour  Hat^ocK— ‘ho 
contents  ol  which  follows.— 

CONCORD,  June  ai,  1788, 

SIR, 

I  HAVE  the  honor  tn  inform  your  Ex¬ 
cellency  by  favour  of  Mr.  Rct», 'who  is 
Obliging  enough  10  forward  this  Letter,  that 
the  Convention  of  this  State  havfc  this  Moment 
adopted  the  New  Conflitution.  Yeas,  57  } 
Nayt,  46.  The  AmenJ/ncnts  recommended, 
nearly  the  lame  as  in  your  Stale. 

With  every  Sentiment  of  fe/petflful  At¬ 
tachment,  I  have  the  Honour  to  be. 

Your  Excellency's 

moft  obedient  Servant, 

JOHN  SULLIVAN. 

••  Gov.  Hahcoci." 

The  bell*  m  the  tevcral  churches,  on  Mon¬ 
day  motnmg,  icfltfied  to  the  pleafurc  which 
tilled  ihe  brcafl  of  every  ciiucn,  on  this  pleaf- 


ng  event 

The  in! 


inhabitants  of  Roibtlry  alfo  lefbhej 
the. 1  extreme  plcnfme  pn  ihe  amval  of  thu 
important  intelligence,  by  lh«  fame  demon- 
Kratimi,  of  juy- 

-  f 

EnrraB  ef  a  Irllrr  from  4  fenflcmAA  of  lie  ftrfl 
information,  doled  Prlcr/lurgb,  'Jutuy,  1788, 
rttn\jtJ per  a  Vrfftl  ia  j  doji  from  Norfolk 
"  1  have  Keen  amoving  ihe  debates  of 


XMefl'ra-  Adams  ir'Novuj^,  -  „  , 

H  E  natal  day  of  our  fovereignty  and 
indepirndepce  approaches  night  i-— A 
U’hieli  will  ever  be  held  In  grateful  re¬ 
membrance  tty  every  true  born  American  ;  — 
A  day,  in  which  Our  Ittuftijou*  heroes  and 
patriot*  nobly  fhook  off  the  galling  (hackle* 
of  vaffalage,  and  fettered  tyranny  at  the  fbriro 
of  liberty.  To  the  honour  of  Boflon,  be  it 
fpoken,  that  iu  Inhabitants,  not  content  only 
W'lih  Celebrating  the  anniverGry  with  feftivity 
and  mirth  \  but  call  upon  one  of  their  fellow 
citigena,  publicly  t6  recite  the  cjufes  which 
led  tn.  the  late  revolmion,  and  reeapituhste  the 
siral  and  indefatigable  perfeverance  bf  out  il. 
juflrious  Chiefs  in  obtaining  the  acquifition. 
ihe  yenuh  oftliis  town,  that  they  might  not 
b«  remif*  in  cafe  of  an  emergency,  have  Je- 
voted  much  of  their  ume  to  become  difcfplina- 
naps  in  the  art  of  war  1  and  their  frequent 
military  exhibition*  have  carried  Along  con- 
vifrions  of  their .01  ofieicncy  :  And  although 
the  inflituxioo  of,  JULY  ORATIONS  was 
to  keep  alive  the  (lame  of  patriotiffn,  and  no 
one  I*  denied  accefc  t9  the  affpmbly,  yet  the 
young  m.l.tajp,  to  tbcif  great  d.fappointment 
and  mpr  ubcatjon,  were  excluded  the  hi)  year, 
by  Talon  of  the  Parade,  Can  patriwiffp  ever 
be  nurtur'd  in  a  more  grateful  foil,  than  In  the 
brcaAs  of  thofe  who  Rand  ever  ready  to  guard 
't,i  prcctou t  legacy  left  lo  them  b,  their  la- 
l* J-*  ,7’And  mu"  dtey  be  again  deprived  of 
thefe  pleafures,  and  deluded  Dom  hearing  the 
addreffes  of  a  perfon,  \yho  has  borne  fo  con- 
fpicuous  a  part  iQ  military  matters  for  feme 
time  paff  ? — Juftice  forbid  I  In  deference  to 
the  opinions  of  thofe  who  fuperihicnd  the  af. 
fairs  of  that  day,  I  would  obferve,  that  the 
Old- Soqth  Meeting  Houle,  would  be  more 
convenient  .ban  the  Chapel- Chureh.-and 
there  can  be  no  impropriety  in  allotting  a  gR- 
lery  f ot  ihe  then  parading  companies,  as  ilicir 
being  erpboJied  together  in  that  manner,  in 
tb?ir  uniforms, Would  not  only  ajd  brilliancy  to 
the  afljmbly,  bui  be  prodmSive  of  great  fatis- 
faflion  10  MANY. 


356  Title-page  of  Richard  Henry  Lee’s  Ob¬ 
servations ,  from  the  original  issue,  1787,  in 
the  New  York  Public  Library 


355  From  The  Independent  Chronicle  and  Universal  Advertiser ,  June  26,  1778 

VIRGINIA  AFTER  A  STRUGGLE  FALLS  INTO  LINE 
In  Virginia  the  struggle  was  spectacular.  On  either  side 
were  ranged  men  of  national  fame.  Opposing  the  Consti¬ 
tution  were  Patrick  Henry,  the  orator  of  the  Revolution,  George  Mason,  author  of  the  Virginia  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Rights,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  sponsor  of  the  independence  resolution  of  1776,  now  author  of  one  of 
the  most  popular  pamphlets  against  ratification,  and  Edmund  Randolph,  popular  Governor.  Both  Mason 
and  Randolph  had  been  members  of  the  Philadelphia  Convention;  and  both  had  refused  to  sign  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  Jefferson,  moreover,  ab- 


357  John  Marshall,  1755-1835,  from  the 
portrait  by  St.  Memin,  about  1800,  in  the 
-Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington 


sent  in  France,  at  first  urged  rejec¬ 
tion.  Against  this  powerful  group, 
supported  by  the  people  of  the  Pied¬ 
mont  region,  were  brought  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Washington  and  the  skill  of 
Madison.  In  the  brilliant  young 
lawyer,  John  Marshall,  they  found 
an  invaluable  ally.  Randolph  was 
won  by  Madison’s  tact;  Jefferson 
wrote  that,  amended,  the  Consti¬ 
tution  would  suit  him  well  enough. 
Mason  had  opposed  it  because  it 
lacked  a  bill  of  rights.  Virginia’s 
ratification  on  June  25  was  accompan¬ 
ied  by  a  demand  that  this  deficiency 
be  rectified. 


358  Richard  Henry  Lee,  1732-94,  from  the 
portrait  by  C.  W.  Peale  in  Independence 
Hall,  Philadelphia 
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A  N 

A  D 

DRESS 

TO  THE 

P  E 

0  P  L  E 

OF  THE 

STATE 

of  NEW. YORK, 

On  the  Subject  of  the 

CONS 

T  I  T  U  T  I  O  N, 

Agreed 

upon  at  Philadelphia, 

The 

i?th  of  September,  (787. 

n  e  w  r  o  a  t 

PuraD  «y  SAMUEL  and  JOHN  LOUDON. 
Puntuj  ro  rui  Stati. 

JOHN  JAY’S  ADDRESS  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE 
STATE  OF  NEW-YORK,  1787 
New  York  remained  outside.  The  fifth  in  population,  from  com¬ 
mercial  and  military  standpoints  she  was  a  state  vital  to  the 
success  of  the  new 
Union.  Nor  was  it  a 
certainty  that  she 
would  enter.  Her  crit¬ 
ical  position  had  early 
been  recognized.  John 
Jay,  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  took 
a  hand  in  the  process 
of  conversion  by  pub¬ 
lishing  an  influential 
pamphlet  in  favor  of 
the  Constitution. 


359  Title-page  of  the  copy  in  the  New  York 
Public  Library 


To  the  Inhabitants  of 


K  I  IV  G' S  COUNTY. 


Friends  arJ  Fellow -Ciiizens  l 

IMuft  beg  loot  e  to  trtrfpat  once  more  on  your  patience,  by  a  Ibort  rephr 
to  the  King's  County  Furmt  r\  Addrefi  of  the  26th  inftant.  He  has  Qtw 
•Y,.iin  in  the  lame  dirty  path  in  w  hkh  he  firit  fet  oqt,  as  if  he  expected  to 
t.irrv  his  point  by  mere  abufe.  1  well  know  your  ientint^nts  and  feeling^ 
w  ith  rcfpcct  to  a  language  of  tlut  kind,  and  I  am  convinced  you  will 
uni\  crially  condemn  the  mean  fubterfuge  of  this  man. — It  matters  not 
xv  hether  1  am  a  madman  or  fool,'  whether  1  am  in  office,  or  ip  purfuit  of  ah 
office  :  the  point  L,  whether  or  not  my  arguments  in  favour  of  the  New 
Conftitution  are  founded  on  truth. — If  they  are  not,  this  King’s  County 
Farmer  ought  to  have  endeavoured,  by  reafoning,  to  convince  you  of  it. 
H;u>  he  attempted  ihi>  ?  Or  has  he  not  contented  nimfelf  with  dealing  hut 
low,  mean  iuvcclh'e,  againft  mv  character.  He  may  reft  allured,  that 
fuch  kind  of  attacks  are,  and  ever  lhall  be,  treated  with  due  contempt  bjr 
me — a  mind  conicions  of  its  own  rectitude,  defpifes  every  accufer.  What 
1  have  aUerted,  and  iralbned  on,  in  favor  of  the  New  Conftitution,  he 
cannot  confute.  He  i*>  the  mere  tool  of  a  party  ;  and  is  determined,  nou 
withftanding  he  knows  he  is  wrong,  itill  to  perlijt  in  the  error.  That  it 
is  your  intereft  to  adopt  it  I  mod  nghteouily  believe.  He  tells*  you  that 
I  have  infultcd  you  ;  if  I  have,  it  has  been  done  without  an  intention,  or 
wiih  fo  to  do.  Had  I,  in  any  of  my  addreffes  to  you,  have  made  ufe  of 
the  fame  low  mean  declamation  thaa  he  fans  done,  I  fhoulU  then  (land  con- 
vkfted  of  having  gruffly  infultcd  you.  *  You  will  find  in  his  beft  addre6  he 
has  not  even  attempted  to  oppofe  the  Cor&StutioD  by  any  kind  of  argument 
whatever.  He  retts  his  taufe  upon  bare  aflenion,  and  wifhes  you  to  op¬ 
pofe  the  adoption  of  it,  becaufe  men  in  office  have  directed  him  to  do  (q. 
I  am  lure  his  objections  to  the  Conftitution  will  have  no  weight  with  you, 
for  they  merit  none.  He  tells  you  that  you  w  ill  be  taxed  by  the  State, 
and  by  Congrei's  ;  you  are  already  taxed  by  the  State  for  3tate  purpofes, 
and  by  the  State  for  the  fuppbes  of  Congrefs ;  what  difference,  therefore, 
will  this  make  f  It  matters  not,  whether  you  pay  your  taxes  immediately 
into  the  Continent  U  Treafury,  or  into  the  State  Treafury  ;  for,  if  they 
are  paid  into  the  State  T reafury,  they  mult  go  from  thence  into  the  Treafury 
of  the  United  States.  But  I  contiirac,  my  friends,  to  be  of  the  lame 
opinion  with  which  I  fet  out,  which  is,  that  the  revenue  anting  from  the 
codlmerce  of  this  country,  under  proper  regulations,  wall  be  amply  ftiffi- 
oent  to  anfwer  the  demands  of  the  New  Government  7  your  taxes  therefore 
will  be  made  much  lighter  than  they  now  are.  It  now  refts  with  us  to 
deterudne  whether  we  fed!  adopt  the  New  Conftiiutkm,  and  thereby  fo- 
cure  toourfehres,  and  our  pofterity,  peace,  happinefs,  and  a  good  govern* 
meat ;  or  fejed  it,  and  have  difeord,  milrry,  and  wretchednefs  amongft 
Of.  I  owft  (iocerely  pray  tint  you  will,  with  one  heart,  and  one  voice, 
Join  wiah  me  in  proclaiming,  adopt  it  1  adapt  it  ! — 

A  JnuATBUSH  FARMER. 

FUtUjk,  7Mb  April,  1788. 


KEW-YORX 1  wm  «r  FRANCIS  CHILDl 


360  George  Clinton,  1739-1812,  from  the  portrait,  1812, 
by  Ezra  Ames  in  the  New  York  Historical  Society 


THE  CONSTITUTION  MEETS  FOES 
The  opposition  was  led  by  George  Clinton, 
Governor  of  New  York  since  1777.  Popular 
because  of  his  successful  wrar  administration, 
he  had  not  neglected  to  build  up  a  powerful 
political  machine.  Gouverneur  Morris  in 
1787  predicted  that  should  the  question  of 
ratification  be  left  to  the  “government”  of 
New  York,  the  vote  would  be  decidedly  in 
the  negative.  For  Clinton  was  bitter  in  his 
attacks  on  a  government  that  would  lessen 
the  importance  of  his  state.  With  him  sided 
the  debtors,  the  politicians,  and  the  land- 
owners  of  up-state  New  York,  traditionally 
at  outs  with  the  city,  now  the  stronghold  of 
the  Federalists. 

A  BATTLE  OF  BROADSIDES 
IN  NEW  YORK 

Late  in  1787  the  campaign  against  the 
Constitution  had  begun.  Pamphlets  and 
broadsides  pro  and  con  were  rushed  from  the 
presses.  Verse,  oratory,  personal  backbiting 
and  abuse,  all  the  arts  of  the  demagogue,  were 
employed,  with  much  skill  and  an  equal  bit¬ 
terness  of  feeling,  on  both  sides. 


361  Copy  of  a  handbill  from  “a  Flatbush  Farmer,”  favoring  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution,  in  the  New  York  Historical  Society 
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i'tr.  tbs  lujrf-trJtm  ‘J-.&r.i 

The  FEDERALIST. 


flf  a-fcd*  foreign  to  its  merits,  and  of  views,  palii-  j  '"'g1"  !,e  .<*»«*  (row  the  r.  Seflioti,  tint  we  «»» 

■'*.*  and  j  it  tie  f*v«,ut'fcbte  to  the  diil'overy  1  **?•  hire,  that  <hofe  *lw  advocate  the  titrh  ar?'*H.*' 

v .  ’  tlu«tkiM  bjr  pti i  uptez  than  "fitefr  ■■sw*»gci>Ut**|. 

Amfutiws  per ‘anal  animhttty,  party  op|)f44 

mo  y  other  » non  vest,  -not'  more  h«4ablr  tJhaoT 
ore  apt  to  operate «$  taeti  upo*  ihvfv  wlw  f$pr:- 


To  tHe  People  of  the  Stave  of  Ke**--^k. 


j  o  t‘  tr«th 

,,  I  ,  Amr*f  the  moiffmxidahJe  of  the  nUfcpfe*  whHh 
AFTER  an  im^’tkorsi  «*j*r}wi#  of  the  *»*  r»ew  Cuofimmon  w»f  J  haw  to  «tt$s>jmtcrtm;iy  mtlt-, 

c»ey  oC  tlic  r  Fee  krai  Gayer&mtnt,  you  su?  ;  !y  he  U'Um^mOi;  J.  «hc  obvi-un  imereti:  of  a  certain 

callcii  dpon/to  cMthtoate  Cn  a  r.«*w  Couftitutibn  cfafs  of  men  in  e  &y  State  to  xefift  all  cUangts  which 

the Vimed  $tstet  *f  Amerioa.  I.  he  fuhjsft  fpeak*  |  •  *»**?  ktaard  atfiramumin  of  thi.po^.r,.ritiol*w»t.*«4 
iw  own  importance  j  corn;  re&en*!sr.g  itt  if  a  confajHf*-  'j  C'infe<}uenc*  ot  chwo&cej  they  hold  tmtfer  the  State- 
cet^  nothfng  kfa  than  tfer  vxuhat*  of  tht  V&JOJCf.  J  « Rabli'hmcnu-~*aud  .:he-j»ierve‘-t--4  amMut*#  of 
the &fetv  «h!  w4f*re of  it*  part* of  wKkH ‘t.k ttw#®  rla-A  of  msn,  who  wtii  either  hope  to  a^grandife 
ptdVtf,  tnetateof  an  empire,  in  many  rtfpeiiU,  the  J  'hemftlvea  Hjr  rh,:  cnnfu{i>n$  of  their  country,  or  will 
mo#  in  tufting  in  the  world.  It  ha?  been  frequent-  y  j  .natter  therrUeiye*  u«th  fairer  profyecia  of  ckvatiovi 
ly  remarked,  tuar  it  feeim  to  h  ive  be«*a  rtfemd  to  trom  the  fuhTj?*fw>n  of  the  empire  into  f  vml  par* 
the  people  of  this  country,  by  their  conduct  and  ex-  |  r*.a-  eonfrieftciw,  than  from  ftf'  union  ttariti  on*  go- 
ample,  to  decide  the  important  quetlion,  whether  (*+  vorhmeisr,  . 

cteiks  of  men  are  really  ca.pabk  *»-  not,  of  «#a hii&*  i  II  **  «®t  However,  my  fo  dwell  upon  ohA;r* 
mg  good  eoveramaut  from  rcft&ton  and  choice,  or  .-.  vatmr.s  of  tM*  nature.  I  am  well  owan  that  it  would 
wlinher  they  are  fbrever  defined  to  depend,  for  thek  J*  difingftnoous  to  fefolve  jndiferiauAattly  thfc  bpr>o^ 


political  conititBtion*,’.  n  smdtBjued  force.  £t‘  theta 
be  *njr  truth  in  ihe  remwk,  the  critlt,  at  which  w# 
«e  atriaed,  m.iy  with  fropiety  be  regarded  as  Cth 
-*P  til  wtik  h  tfc  it  decifian  is  to  he  made  j  and  a  wrong 
MtfWn  of  the  part  wa  Sisti  aS,  may.  ta  this  Yfrw, 
d.itrve  to  be  ceuiidu-ed  .t  the  genem  usHiartune  oC 
mankiml. 

This  idea  wilt  s-Ju  the  induccire  it#  of  phiUntbreoV 
to afe  of  p.jtiiotifm  to  heighten' the  foUieitotle,  which  , 
ail  .onfederate  and  good  men  watt  teel  for  :Ke  eveati 
Uappy  will  it  tic  if  our  choice  thoufj  be  de. 
cidai  by  a  justici.  us  (Mb «»  of  mu  .  tta$  ir.fjrett;, 
onperpicied  ami  ttnhialttl  by  coafidtraihins  not  <.08* 
neSed  with  the  public  good.  Hot  this  is  a  tiling  more  . 
arJentfv  to  tut  wtflted,  than  ierioufly  to  be  exptSeif. 
i  hs  plan  offered  to  our  ilelibtraticns,  aiitiffs  too  ms. 

v  particMar  inWridis.  iitnosaits  ti  >ao  too  mat  I  cul 


p»rt  a*  tipoVt  th"l?  who  oppole  the  tight  ft  it,- et  It, 
Cjifcrti,  1)  Vs',  re  ihese  I  ot  e«en  thefv  indue.  m»tsf»  f» 
ovjdrr  .ti  tfi,  rmthing  cl.tlld  he  molt  tllpdgtd  than 

.  r-r-.-T  r«..,  r.ft'intj^ranr*  ^ - mtU  tlW<  ftiitif,  Wlikh  h*»,  «»  *U  ♦iSBi^tfcfBmP.:, 

rial's  ol  men,  who  will  either  hope  to  aggraptlift  i  ‘terifed  puloka!  partir,.  For,  in  politics  as  in  religie? 

"'  on,  it  is  dj'iit.'v  »h;'u,l  to  aim  at  m  !;i'i  g  profclytol 
by  firwPntl  I  word,  llneiij  in  ciflitr  ra»  tafciy  fa#' 
cured  by  perfcctitnn:  :-  'V  J 

Ami  yt«  howrrer  j«<f  tliete  ftiitiment*  wiH  he  a!-- 
■  Wwett  to  be,  orliirr  already  ftilii  lent  it)<iic>tio  If 
that  it  will  In,  prn  i.  this  as  jn  longer  cafe*  of 
CttMt  n >:icr. al  Jii'stilhon.  1.  tmtent  of  aogiy  and  tna* 
bgn.int  jiaiiions  will  He  let  Umfe.  To  ]>i4«r  train,  the 
CtimltKlof  the  isppofititpSftie*,  #e  (halt  be  ted  u>  con.. 
eUi.b',  that  they  wiM  liitu  baHy  hope  to  evr*s«  the  juft... 
nrt  •  t  ilieir  optmom,  and  tti  it  cicule  tlu  nurobestof 
then  converts  by  th»  Ion  ft  ,.'j  ul  their  d«ll»«ft»tn, 
aisd  by  tlwbrttuntft.  of  ihcir  iny«fiiy«to  Ah  ealijhM 
enof  i~Mt_ tor  the  «.ei  gy  *rd  etgtiency  of  Isswames 
Will  In  .1  gi*4tile.t,  a.  (he  off.  ipring  cf  s  trmptr  fofii 
cf  tlefpotic  po  err  a.  4  hnlfile  to  the  jifinclpie.  of  li-  | 
hefty .  An  oeorlcrupub  us  |ei!otify  vf  danger  to  th# 

f  -H\#  .*■  •  • .  »»»'W'ef-I»  -■  '  »Wrsii  *  ft  sr  •  sTttfVtvl  tf  r.  '& K|^-- 


u'.ion  or  any  let  ol  men  (ir.ifeiy  bet y-ufe ihrir  fitu.ti- 
ons  miglit  fuhleii  I  hem  to  fufpicion}  into  in  tv;  etted  at 
ambitious  views  •  Candodr  will  obiig*  u>  to  admit,., 
that  even  filch  men  rosy  F»  aAuited  fiy  uptight  in. 
teutionsj  and  it  cannot  be  doubled,  that  much  of  the 
oppuhtiuit  which  has  made  in  appaaranre,  or- may 
hereafter  make  it*  appearance,  yrlij  fpriiig  ftwo  fWe~ 
ce».  Maftelelt  «  leaft,  if  not  fef,*ftah>t,  tile  ho.eit 


eriors  of  ttuttf*  fed  aftray  -by  pmot.ye.eed  j,  aiouiica 
and  (Mrs.  .So  tmmetous  ind«d  awl.  So  powerfpi  up 
the  caafcs,  which  ferve  tog,vc  a  fatfe  bias  to  the  jugd-.  ; 
ment,  that  we  open  many  or&fidiis,  fee  wiii.&d  good 1 
men  on  the  yfrtoag  as  well  as  oh  the  right  fids  oft 
.  r. .  : _  ■’ 
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rig!  us -of  flw  people,  which  is  mote  eor.:mt»if  1'** 
la.ui  of  tite  head  ths»  of  fhe  lifsrt,  will  he  tepfcfea^ 
led  as  m*  tv  p'e;.  R«  an  I  antScc  j  the  bait  1«e  : 

popularity  >.«  tbs  tx  ei  co  of  juibli,'  pwvl.  It  wiU  b#  | 
foitnitro,  on  the  on*  bar,  1,  th..t  inanity  is  the  i.hst 
conrunni  >•  i  o!  ire'ei  t  love.  a>  d  that  the  nol-fe  VI.. ihu- 

fodia  of  iibetly  >»  fo->  apt  tu  &  ii  teAvd  w,th  *  fpffity 

■  aaded  of  their  twine  in  the  right,  in  any  ccmtrove'i  IV.,  «f  «  ro»  and  liiibami  diflioft.  On  the  other  hwd, 


^nefttons,  ot  the  firft  ro  gnitnde  to  fociety.  Thi #i; 
ctrcu-iilUote,  it  duly  MtefM  to,  would  fimvffi  a  Irf.'s 
on  -f  m '  demimi.to  thole,  who  are  ewer  fo  m  ush  pier, 

'  :  cS.af  »,<  Vvt  tkoir  .  .  .  .  .  t.  ^  _  1 ...  1-  .  1  _  .  .....  r 


From  the  first  number  of  The  Federalist ,  Oct.  27,  1787,  from  the  copy  in  the  New  York  Historical  Society 


THE  FEDERALIST 

Out  of  all  this  but  one  piece  of  writing  of  permanent  value  has  survived.  The  strength  and  number  of  the 
opposition  had  convinced  Alexander  Hamilton  that  wThat  was  needed  was  a  thorough  explanation  of  the 
new  form  of  Government  in  a  fashion  to  reach  the  general  mass  of  the  people.  So  began  that  famous  series 
of  incisive  essays,  the  work  of  Hamilton,  Madison  and  Jay,  now  called  The  Federalist.  Appearing  at  frequent 
intervals  through  the  winter  of  1787-88,  these  articles  must  have  done  much  to  win  over  the  uncertain. 
To-day  they  stand  as  the  best  contemporaneous  analysis  of  the  new  Constitution  and  one  of  the  most  strik¬ 
ing  contributions  to  the  history  of  political  literature. 

NEW  YORK  RATIFIES  AMID  REJOICING 

Nevertheless,  when  the  state  convention  met  at  Poughkeepsie  in  June,  four  fifths  of  the  delegates  were 
anti-Federalist.  For  five  weeks  Hamilton  hammered  at  them.  Skillful  management,  brilliant  debating  power 
and  a  growing  fear  of  isolation  from  the  states  that  were  already  members  of  the  Union  had  their  effect. 
Melancthon  Smith,  Clinton’s  right-hand  supporter,  deserted  to  Hamilton,  and  on  July  26,  1788,  by  a  vote  of 
thirty  to  twenty-seven.  New  York  ratified.  Everywhere  there  was  great  rejoicing.  Through  the  streets  of  the 
coming  metropolis  moved  a  huge  parade,  with  the  ship  of  state,  “Hamilton,”  occupying  the  place  of  honor. 
The  Union  was  assured.  Though  New  York  had  voted  for  the  Constitution,  she  accompanied  her  ratification 
with  a  proposal  that  a  new 
constitutional  convention 
should  be  called,  to  consider 
amendments  to  the  document 
of  1787.  In  this  move  she 
received  some  support;  but 
Massachusetts  and  Virginia, 
though  they  had  asked  for 
amendments  to  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  objected  that  this 
method  of  obtaining  them 
would  reopen  the  whole  ques¬ 
tion  and  imperil  all  the  good 
in  the  New  Roof. 


'  • . - 

#*!&  Shuts*  i**u*j»  afrMt*  S»t.ia.(b  .‘V*  M-*-"  -"4  *  *u:a  fr-w...  ‘  "  •: - 

****  -  •*  «*£* °  '  •  '•  •*'  '•  ^  *'■'  '^Ct-b  r.-tv. 
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JljjL  .*#.•«/«<&  I tr^/fir  M'fc"  **U&*I‘K  t**  **£*<#**  w«i#/i.  rAt*** -y- ...  v  V/w.7 
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Last  page  ot  New  York's  Ratification  of  the  Constitution,  from  the  original  in  the 
State  Education  Department,  Albany 


ICO 


THE  PAGEANT  OF  AMERICA 


Ratification  of  the  Conftitution  of  the  United  States  by  the  Convention  of  the  State  of 
1  Rhodt-Ifland  and  Providence-Plantations. 


r  •  r>r»  VCATFS  of  the  PI  OPI  1  of  lllt  ST-4'1  K  of 
RHODE  rttvOJ  AND  1-KOVIDENCE  PLAN  I  A- 
?  T  KtJWUU  -  roNVI  N'FION.  having  $wtu«*ir 

TWNS,  JW,  ON  :  Ami  id  si  aces  a 

tonfidowi  «he  CONMU  U  lion  ,  .....  .  •  *„ . ,  »  n 


w 


r  t>f  ihtf  g  tea  tell  fees  title*  ti 


tnjiofed, 


t»e.  xr.J  ft*I1  hr. 

■  liv.ion  J, 

'ah’.eiot 


cunfidercti  *hf  CUNSu*y^  i\,..  ,, '  SMife-t'ibEr  A  D 

AMP  RICA  agreed  tow  tfeeseventeanh  !>•»>*';  'V  u 

AMLKIt-  A  ^  ,  ,ir<-n\hlL-;l  a‘.  J  V  i  ♦  ,.  !  | l,  intheCoiVi- 

*787,  by  iNc  Co.tycn  .o  f  A  whereof  1-1  cedes  tbcle  Prelaws) 

momvcttth  oH  euriPd^nu  (4  c  p  i  .  ,  .  f  Skui 

I'S&M  SEctSSt^MAK-  KNOWN, 

,,  xT,h'r  r. r; SSs# 

*  0  «,!.».#«  «s*«  •*  »co«*vri '  ;.  iwUcflins,  and  pro-  - 

the  *««*•«**»  P"  :  ...  . '1  f 

fueUng  jto^f  >  8aw»‘  ‘  . . .  from  the  .pea- 

therefore,  •*«  that  , ruffe*  -,»*  .f»  .  «*«  ■■<»*»«  »«' 

,.°1WAr  r.;*-ertofE0*rrP.«P«.  «*?  be  ,t  '  ^  b)  the  ^y\t  Vrhetfeem  « 
Loto*  n-.<rf»v  t.liciA^ian.  1..  u.rr-g.  ,_«f  ,k  bmte  refp^.ve.y 
iu«oiU,.«Jrv, uherp-vet.  junk'ifh.n  x 

?b*(.  i>  00;. *r  »hi  feid  Convention  dearly  “c  U«=g’«*;or  1  ^  L,"ie<U 

S?»ict  or  u>  the  d-  'trimeot  of  government  thereof,  rensat  .*  to  the  pc-  |  .<  0.  >  ••'«- 

...  sA...  0f  ',v-t,'  rrioV  ioc  State  govenmeemt*  w  whom  they  may  nave  granted  the 
latSf  •  aiwN'hv  -bafe  ci»  .le»  »n  the  Cooftitotioh  *htch  declare  that  Gong-ref*  ft  all 
pot  have  <r  e*We  certain  power*,  do  not -imp!]-  that  Congteb  u  entitled  to  any 
power*  net  «iveo  b*  the  G»d  Conditutioti  5  6ut  (uch  claote.  •><  to  be  conftrued  either 
IT exception.  10  certain  fpec'M  J»*m  or  *»  mferted  -merely  for  gteater  caution. 

*  That  mig'ioo,  or  the  duty  which  we  owe  to  our  Cheater,  end  the  manner 
of  dtfeharc'me  K.  ek#  he  tfreeWd  only  by  reafaJi  and  conviftton,  not  by  Jorce 
or  vitjieocc,  *nd  therefore  all  men  have  40  equal  natural  and  oftaiuaable  right  to  'ha. 
free  exerdfe  of  re!iffU»  acce.rd.ng  to  the  dicUit*  of  coMciewSp  1  and. that  no  j.-artiCtUr 
Migiewt,  left  or  foeiety  ought  to  he  favoured  or  eftablilUed  b^Uw  m  prei:  recce  to  other., 

*.  That  the  kgiQatirr,  executive  and  judiciaty  power*  of  gomnutot  fiioo.d  be  it- 
P*mc  and  diftiati  t  awd  the  taember*  of  the.  two  fitft  may  be  ecrtrained  from  oppref. 
ton  hv  feeli n*  and  uanicipaPnc  the  public  burthen,  they  Ihotald  »<  period,  be  re¬ 
duced'  to  »  private  Hatton,  return  into  the  Bltf*  of  the  people,  and  the  vacancy  be 
fopplied  by  certain  and  regular  cieftiona,  in  which  all  or  any  part  o|  the  former 
Bw-snfemto  be  vbgible  Or  ineligible,  a.  tbe  rule,  of  the  Conftilutiooof  -Government  and 
tbe  Law.  fhall  direft.  '.  , 

(3,  That  ele£Uottt  of  reprtfenfati vet  in  the  legMTaturttooght  tsae  free  and  Feeqorn,;  and 
*lt  men  having  fnfficteoc  evidence  of  permauent  c-immon  inUrefl  with,  and  attachment 
to  the  ctHBmunity.  ought  10  have  t&c  nghr  of  lutfrage  1  and  no  aid.  charge ,  tax  or 
fee  can  be  (fit,  rated,  or  levied  Bpoo  the  penp  e,  without  their  own  Cnnftnt  ur  that  of 
their  Reprefentan vei  fc'elefled  1  nnrean  if.  y  bc  bound  by  any  la*  to  which  they  have 
jjo?,  io  lsk«  m*«oer,  aSVnicd  for  the  publ  c  g«od. .  _  e 

?.  That  aJl  dower  of  I'ufpesdiug  laws,  or  the  execution  of  law*  by  soy  autbonty, 
Without  the  content  of  the  Rtprvi.ouuvc*  of  the  people  ia  the  Legtllatarc,  *Tift|urii^ 
oas  to  their  right*,  and  ought  nbl  ta  be  fxerctfed.  ,.  .  .  ,  .  ' 

8.  Thai  in  all  capita!  and  ciimiiiai  psofeciatwna  a  mr*t  Sith  a  rtghr  to  «m*M  tn« 
esafe  tsd  ssartsras  of  bis  aec»f*tioo,  to  be  confronted  «irh  tbe  aCCOfeu  *ad  witne»««:  _t» 
«*i.  fsenUmx,  m»d  ...  A  allowed  coabcil  in  hi.  favor,  and  to  a  fair  and  speedy  tml 
*  *n  jarfortltd  jurv  of  hi*  viebnage,  witbrmt  whofd  nnanlmoj?  con  lent  he  em*iOt  m 
found  guiliy  {except  io  the  government  of  the- lend  and  naval  forces)  »«r  can  he  be 
earn nc Med  to  give  tvldcnj-e  xgaufi  hiioielf.  . 

fi  That  00  #r<ew*»'  ought  to  be  taken,  imprifoned  or  diff-  -£ed  of  hts  freehold,  libff- 
tk»,  privilege*  or  franebifo,  or  outlawed  ■<  r  ceiled,  er  in  *#y  manner  dcSroyed,  or  de¬ 
prived  of  hi*  life,  liberty  nr  property,  but  by  the  trial  by  jury  or  by  the  Is*  ot  the  i»nd. 

10.  Thar  every  freer;. an  relrrained  of  hi*  liberty  it  entitled  to  a  remedy,  to  «oquif« 
into  the  lawfulne!'*  t hereof,  and  tu  rtmovc  ihe  fame  if  unlawful,  and  that  lueh  remedy  • 
ourht  not  to  be  denied  of  delayed. 

it,  Thstia  controvert;.!*  rtlpefling  property,  and  in  fiiit*  between  man  and  man, 

-  ■>  ■  u . r,ur  anccllor.  Irom  the  ""1* 


feat  when  the  monir.i  ariS«8  ftom  the  imf  'l, 

Jcr  the  pun.ic  exiger  tie*  ■,  rot  until  the  €</ngtdf*.Btailti*vc  h'A  «->dc  *  requdi 
tjs  thi.  h;stc  to  aflef... levy  .and  pay 
evnfu. 

State 

fell 


»S;s!c  toaHef.  levy  .and  pay  tb«*!«t>uiu  pffoth  rrquifation  “u':,  •'  A 

nsrd  in  the  l.v  I  Conltriution  in  lucb  way  aM  manner  as.  the  U&t4*ie>r  »< 

Iholl  judge  belt,  attd  tbit  the  Corgref.  *111  not  lay  or  make  any  cu,  *  .ivo 

pom  IN  CO  yrs  r  TlO-U.m  Newport,  «  Y»t  CiuBtjtf  Newpdft,  InthSurutf 

Rhode  I  (la lid  and  rovidehce.  Pkntationr.  tb,  jy*>  Dayt/Mny-.  >»"v./«r  */ 

W  On,  5.-VO,-  -HnndrtJ  **<  *■<>’>,  ***  >•'  T‘*r  »/"'*  iude- 


paedcBM  lit  United  State,  ef  Ame-'ti 


BY  ORDER, 
ATTEST, 


•DANIEL.  0\VEN,  Presipint; 


Daniel  updi ke,  Secretar y. 


tee  aciient  trial  by  jury  »*  hath  been  exetttfed  by 
»hc’«a?  the  memory  of  man  1*  not  to  ste  eootrnr 

the  righr*  of  the  people,  and  ought  to  semAn  facrcd  .. 

li.  That  every  freeman  ought  (o  obiait.  right  ar.d  ^office  freely  and  wsihoo:  laie 
eoffiokseiy  and  wrlthou-r  deuiaL  protapi’y  *r.d  without  delay  1  and  ibxt  *11  eilibliilimyot/ 
ar  rega'anom  contra*  er.iog  flute  rigtst.  oppreffive  and  unjuft. 

tj.  That  exceft-e  bail  cogbi  not  to  be  required,  nor  exceffivi 
Cruel  dr  anul'cal  poniCrmcntt  i» Sifted.  ,  v 

14  Ti,»t  every  petion  has  »  >ighr  tn  be  fecurc  from  *!l  unretfoMble  ffarcho  and 
feitlrei  of  hit  perVon,  bit  ptpett,  or  hr*  property,  and  therefore  that  all  warrants  to  fcarcb 
faioeCtcd  r.-kert,  or  r  *  frier  any  perfon,  b,s'  papers,  or  hii  property,  without  .inh'fBl- 
ation  upo«  natb  oriflirmanon.  of  futfscirnt  Caofe,  are  gHeyoui  and  opprelRv*.  and 
that  ail  general  warsaet*  (of  fdch Is  which  the  p  ace  ox  perfon  (u.'pefled  art  bat  p*s- 
(ieslavly  deSgn i'.cdj  ire  dxngeroo.  *nd  ougbi  uot  to  bo  gr*o»d. 

■  1  r  1'hit  ibe  people  have  a  rsgbtco  freed- ■«  of  fneeth,  ai^  of  writing  and  pub-lift, 
tng  sbeir  frntiasenti  ;  that  the  freedom  of  ibe  prefi  «  one  of  the  greateil  bulwarks  of 
libersr,  shdcogb;  not  to  be  violated.  -  ,  ,  .  r  .  , 

[6.  That  the  people  have  a  right  peaceably  rb  sHettsble  together  ta  eenfult  for  nseir 
common  good,  or  !o  i all . uft  their  rffsrefemxtivt.  1  and  ihat  evci y  perl'on  h*s  a  right  to 
pr.nm  or  apply  10  'he  LegifUture  for  redreh  of  grievance*, 

tt  That  tba  people  (save a  fight  tc  keep  *n^b*ar  srras  .  that  a  *dl  regulated  ipt* 
3s,t«,  keludin*  the  body  of  the  people  c*p*bi«  o>  heart  nr  afmi,  -1.  the  proper*  natural 
asd  fife  defence  of  &  fret  Slate  ;  ih*f  the  miiiu*  fealtnot  b*  ftbjf«  to  Omrtisl  Uw, 
**ce»s  i»  time  of  war.  reHeSlion,  or  iniurrefiion  t  that  Handing  artsiej  i»  time  of  peace 
«,«  iangernot  (o  liberty,  *  nr!  ought  not  .0  be  kept  up,  except  in  <*('«*  «f  1  aod 

ih*s  «  «J  time*  the  mi'U*ry  0s*;«3d  ha  oeder  drift  fi|«e<}»»ati<Mi  to  (he  cini  pcw-er  f 
that  in  time  of  p«#c*  no  ioldief  ought  to  b*  qaari««<j  in  *rsy  houfe  without  the  em- 
frnt  of  tire  ovmr  j  *»d  ia  tins*  of  war  only  by  tbe  civil  w*g titrate,  fn  fuch  manner  m 
tbe  law  di/lfl*.  , 

,8,  That  sr.y  pe*-fnn  tr  igioufl/  feropvilooi  of  beenog  arm*  ooght  to  be  exempted, 
upon  peymeet  of  »b  tquifiient  io  employ  aeotber  to  bear  srmt  1st  hi*  dead. 

UNDER  tfeeletsapreSsfli,  «sd  ^sdering  tlm  tbe  right*  aftrefaid  cannot  be  abridg¬ 
ed  or  violetcd.  and  yi*t  the  evplenattossj  sforefaid,  are  confideat  with  (be  f* id  Con- 
Piturioc.  **S  in  cooAdence  tb*t  the  *nle*id»ent*  beteaftcr  mentioned,  will  receive  an 
early  and  mature  etmfidcrjiion,  and  con  fern  ably  tn  the  flfth  antclp  of  laid  ConfUtu. 
Cion  for^ily  become  *  pari  thereof  1  WE,  the  f*id  DELKG  ATES,  in  the  Name  and 
In  the  Behalf  of  the  PEOPLE  of  the  STATE  OF  RHODE  -  ISLAND  AND  fROVS- 
3>F.NCU  PLANTATIONS,  do  by  thrfe  Prefene*,  aft'eat  «<i  and  .  aiify  the  (aid  Cooditu- 
tiori,  IN’ FULL  CONFIDENCE,  uavrnbalef*,  that amil  tbe  amendment* hereafter 
pro  ended  ft»u  be  agreed  to  and  ratified.  In  purfuant  to  cb*  aforefald  fifth  tu-licle,  the  _ 
Lsiiti*  of  thia  State  will  m>t  be  cmstintivi)  t«  far  visa  out  of  'hie  State  for  »  Irmger 
»r*m  than  6*  weeks,  wilboW  lb®  confent  of  the  Legiflatur*  thereof)  thatch*  Cacs- 
Vef%  will  to>.  srulce  or  alter  any  regu!.-mon  in  tbi»  State  rrfpeAirt*  the  lime*, 
Rlatea  and  mxofftr  sf  holding  «lef!tt>o*  fur  Senator*  or  Reprefcntaore*,  antlel*  the  • 
Lreiflatsce  of  .hi.  St*i«  ft* II  nrgietl  or  r«fufe  k  make  lawi  or  rrguiationi  fne  tbe  par- 
wofr,  or  fmm  sen?  tircoot84r.ee  be  iocapabteof  «D»king  the  f*m«  ,  end  that  in  (bofe  ra¬ 
ft*  will  o*1  y  lx  extitiM  oo«!  the  Legiflature  of  thii  Stjtte  (liall  male*  pen. 

Vifwil^ptBdki  ,  ti>*s  ike  Congmuiwiil  set  lay  dueil  la*<*  Vrilhio  this  Stat* 


AND  the  CONVENTION  DO,  In  the  Name  and  Behalf  cf  the  PEOPLE  of  >'  0 
.m  li ^^  OI-  RHODE  TsL.AND  AND  PROVIDENCE-PLAN  L ATI O N  > .  e  '  ,n 
is  upon  the  Senator*  and  Re,.refe.iraiive  or  Rrpfttlcr.tauvc.  which  may  b<  =-r.ted  - 
breftnt  thit  Sute  in  Cong, Cl*  to  exert  all  their  influence  nod  use  a-  resR-,*,.  t 
wobiaina  ratification  of  the  following  amendment*  so  the  imd  LoniL.utton  ...  - 

manner  pcf«W  therein  ,  and  in  .1  law*,  ttf  bv  pa^d  by  the  C.ongrJ*  in  -he  m-  -  ■ 
tin.,  to  couform  10  thefpi/it  of  ibe  Aid  aoscadwenu,  *»  ^  the  LoMliittlrob  ■*- 

amendments." 

t.  THE  United  State*  ftall -guarantee  to  each  State  it.  roverripnty;  freedom.  tm-J  ' 

iodepen deuce,  ar.d  every  power.  junl-JRlion  *r.d  right,  which  1*  out  o>  the  l  nrtou- 

tiw  exprtf.lv  delegated  to  the  United  Staus,  -  . 

•  i.  That  Conerdli  (ball  not  alter,  rondiiy.br  interfere  ,h  the  nme.  r.a  e*  »«u 

Of  holdintr  elcflton*  for  Senator*  and  Rcpreietunnver,  or  csbrr  <d '•>«.,  e.Mc;^hen 
the  Lrcillatore  of  «ny  Sutc  ft»  !  negleft,  fefule,  nr  be  ditt.bled  by  .rraf.o,  -  r  » el- 
lien,  to  orefcr.be  the  ftme-j  or  ih  cafe  when  the  provi  fion  made  by  «ne  St.nte  1  tar- 
p*r  feilti  j  bat  no  contequer.i  tle&tm  is  bad  ;  *ttd  then  only  oaui  the  ,il..<un  of 

fefih  State  (hall  make  prt.vifinn  in  the  prem, lei.  -  .  ' 

k  ij  declared  by  the  Convantibn  .that  the  judical  power  of  the  United  brs  *«,  ,t» 
cifA  iti  which  a  State  may  be  a  party,  dees  not  extend  to  criminal  pru'ecuncn.,  or  co  . 

thorite  any.foit  by  any  perftn  aga.nft-  «  3-ate  t  but  to  remove  all  ov«b«*  covtro- 
verfie*  refpefttng  the  fame,  fh*{  it  be  efpcclalJy  experffed  as  a  pm  of  <h<  Ucefftiu- 
t»n  of  the  United  State,  that  Congref*  ftall  out  direftly  or  mdircfliy,  either  by 
themfelves  or  through  their  judiciary,  interfere  with  any  one  of  the  State,  in  the  re¬ 
demption  of  pUper  money  already  emitted  and  now  in  circulation,  or  in  iquidating  nr 
dlfeharging  tL  public  fecuritics  of  any  ooe  State  ;  'bat  each  aod  every  Slat*  (hall 
have  tbe  exclaim  right  of  fuch  l*«r*  *nd  fcgulatson*  for  the  before  meet  toned 
borpofe,,  m  they  ibkll  think  proper.  ,  .  , 

4,  That  no  amendment*  to  il-.e  Confsitunos  of  the  United  State*  hereafter  to  bo 
*aode,  purfuant  to  the  fifth  article,  ftali  take  effieA,  or  become  a  part  of  the  Cor.ftito- 
t  m  of  tbe  Uoitcd  State*  after  tbe  year  179J,  without  the  cooitat  of  «kren  ol  tho 
'Star**  beretolore  united  under  one  Coc.federitiao. 

That  the  judioi*!  power  of  tbe  Unked  Stale*  ft«i!  extend  fb  no  polfjbla  ertt 
V»*N»i*e  eaufe  bfsftKW  Jhai?  bsv«  «rj;gioat<pd  before  tbe  ratification  of  thi*  Coeftittr- 
neeerpt  (s-  difpaie*  #»«*  »bc«{  their  territory,  -  fpote*  between*  perfcai 

jgsigunir  land*  oader  gr*ati  of  different  Sutet,  and  debt*  due  to  the  Unltfd  State*. 

•  g,  Tb,t  no  perfon  Ihsl  I  be  compelled  m  do  military  duty,  tnherwije  than  by  volua- 

•  fary  er.liflsier-t,  except  io  tales  of  general  tfivafior.  ;  any  thing  io  tbe  fecond  par*. 

.  priph  Of  the  tixth  article  of  the  Coo-Utvtioa,  or  toy  law  rntde  oodec  ibe  Caaflituuo* 

5h  the  cwitrtry  ootwithftandiog.  ' 

j.  That  no  capitation  or  poll  ta*  ftal!  ever  be  laid  by  Cocgrtfi. 

».  In  cafe*  of  direft  uxe*  Gmrgref*  (hall  fieR  make «qt»*6»«w.i  oe  rae  fbvefal  Stateff 
la  alfci*.  levy,  and  pay  their  refpeftive  proportion*  of  loch  reqoifiuom  io  fuch  way 
anti  manner  a.  the  Leg-tlatcre*  of  the  fevers!  State.  Ib*|l  j bffl  t  and  is  cafe  any 
State  ihili  negfea  or  refufe  to  fay  it*  proportion  pcrfaaot  to  luCh  reqaifition,  thou 
Coegref.  may  *(T«I*  and  levy  fuch  State’*  proportion,  together  wi;h  iourefl  it  the 
rate  of  fix  per  cent-  P«'  anoum,  from  the  time  prefcrlbed  in  fech  requifition. 

9,  That  Cbogrel*  fcall  lay  no  tfireft  unit  without  tbe  eoftjeot  ol  the  Legilliture* 

of  three  fourtr.*  of  the  State.  In  the  union,  • 

10,  That  tbejoottwl*  ot  the  proceeding*  of  the  Senate  and  Houle  of  Reprrfenta-  . 

•  (ire*  (hall  be  publifted  **  foon  a*  coovenicntlr  m»?  'be,  at  lead  once  io  every 

year,  wept  fuch  part*  .thereof  relating  to  treaviei,  alliauc*.,  or  military  agtratiotu* 
»>  in  tlicitr judgment  require  fecrtey. 

11,  TLst  regular  flatewtui  W  the  rtoeipn  and  expeeditoref  of  all  public  monk* 
Jin.ll  be  publtfhed  at  le»fl  o«c«  a  year. 

11,  M  iUuding  arrnfe*  In  'itn«  of  peace  »f«  diogeroui  to  liberty  and  ooght 
nor  its  bt  kep!  up  except  in  c»(e*  of  ueceffity ,  and  a*  at  all  time*  the  military  ftc-uld 
bo  under -flrift  iubordi nation  to  .the  civil  power — that  therelort  ao  6»odi6g  tr«y  or 
rrtoiar'trooh*  ft*!  I  be  tailed  or  kepi  «>p  i«  time  of  peace, 

13.  That  no  fnc-nie.  be. borrowed  oa  the  credit  of  the  United  State*  without 
th*  kffrnt  of  two  third*  of  the  Senatoo  and  RrprtfeatativeX  prefect  io  each  Houf*. 

14.  rii*c  the  Coftgrtf*  (ha H  not  declare  war  without  the  eotscurrenct  of  two  third* 
of  the  Senaior.  an.)  Reprefentaiive*  prefernt  in  each  botife. 

is.  That  the  word*  •'  wnhoat  the  eonfent  of  Congrefs,"  ift  (he  frteoA  ciaofe  i* 
lh»  Dioth  Ttfliort  of  the  firlf  article  of  the  Conttittltioa,  be  expunged. 

■ip.  That  no  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Uaited  State*  fhadl  bold  any 
offee  under  thetfoiicd  firaiev,  or  any  of  them  nor  ft»M  aay  officer  appointed  by 
Congref.,  or  by  the  Prefident  and  Senate  of  ihe  Uakcd  3tti«<  b<  permitted  to  bold 
t&f  cSce  under  the  ippoifa.mtftt  of  any  of  the  State*. 

jy.  Ai  a  traffic  lefidiu-g  to  «0ab|iih  ot  continue  ih«  flavery  of  thy  part  of  tl.o 
Kuos  an  Jpecie*  is  diig-aceful  to  the  caufe  of  liberty  and  fcuiftaait*,  that  Coogrtf* 
fhalf,  *4  foon  at  may  btr,  pro  tote  and  effablifh  fiicb  1««»  aed  regufatioh.  a>  m«y 
e^tQually  pirvent  the  importation  of  flawe*  of  every  defcnpiioo  toto  »h«  Uoited  Seat*'. 

jfi.  That  the  State  LegiOaiurt*  have  power  to  lecall,  when  they  think  k  txpa- 
dieet,  their  Federal  Senator.,  had  to  trad  other*  in  their  fiead. 

19-  That  Cokgr*f.  Have  power  to  eflablifli  an  unlJo.ro  rate  of  inhabitancy  o? fcttla- 
iwe-ji  c>l  the  p»oi  of  the  different  State*  throughout  the.Unitad  Stita*. 

ao.  That  Co-ngrcfi  errft  no  company  with  txclufivc  advantage*  ofco*n»«r«a.' 
at.  That  w  he  dev**  two  merobeti  (hall  move  that  the  ytai  end  aay*  ow  anv  q»*f- 
u»fi  ftuil  l>*  taken,  the  'toe  (hall  be  entered  on  the  journal*  of  tba  eetpcftlve  HouTe*. 

fw  CONVENTION.  Mo  29.  1*90. 

RESOLVED,  That  three  hundred  cop,e«  of  the  Ratification  of  the  Conftitution 
of  (hr  United  State,  by  the  Convention  o  '  .hi*  State.  includ»»g  (N  Sill  of  Right* 
and  (he  prujxifed  Aiftendtrienu,  be  prlnfed  :  That  «ne  Copy  be  lent  (o  each.  Member 
of  thi*  Con vr ■*!*>«.  one  to  **>  h  Member  of  th*  Upper  aod  Lower  Houfe*  of 
bly,  and  on* 'to  each  Town- Clerk  in  thu  State,  for  the  (tenet*!  Ufotmatica of  the 
people  )  and  (bat  ibej  be  fent  10  the  Sheriff*  of  the  feveral  Counlie*  10  be  diftfibutiq. 

The  fo/vgoing  i*  »  true  Copy, 


By  Order  of  the  C,-n»«nito«, 


DANIEL  UPDIKE,  Sk»it«u,  j 
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Rhode  Island's  Ratification  of  the  Constitution,  from  a  printed  copy,  dated  May  29,  1790, 
in  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society 


RHODE  ISLAND  ADDS  THE  LAST  RATIFICATION 
In  several  of  the  states  acquiescence  in  the  proposed  Constitution  had  been  secured  only  by  a  promise  that 
certain  changes  would  be  made  at  once.  This  promise  played  its  part  in  drawing  into  the  Union  the  laggards, 
North  Carolina  and  Rhode  Island.  In  both  the  paper-money  party  was  dominant.  North  Carolina  had 
called  a  convention  in  July  which  soon  adjourned  without  action.  Rhode  Island  disdained  even  to  call  a 
convention.  But  after  the  new  Government  had  got  under  way,  after  a  Bill  of  Rights  seemed  assured,  and 
when  the  revenue  laws  of  the  United  States  were  about  to  be  applied  against  them,  the  reluctant  states 
changed  their  attitude.  North  Carolina  came  in  late  in  1789  and  Rhode  Island  in  the  following  May. 


CHAPTER  VI 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON 

The  success  of  the  new  venture  in  government,  hailed  with  such  delight  by  its 
advocates,  depended  in  large  degree  upon  the  men  who  were  first  to  hold  the 
reins  of  power.  Those  who  had  brought  about  the  change  from  the  Confederacy 
firmly  believed  the  new  union  a  vast  improvement  upon  the  weak  and  vacillating  ma¬ 
chinery  it  succeeded;  and,  fortunately,  they  differed  little  in  the  selection  of  a  man  to 
head  the  new  government.  On  all  hands  Washington  was  proposed  for  the  presidency; 
indeed,  in  many  parts  of  the  country  the  assumption  that  he  would  so  serve  had  been  a 
compelling  argument  in  favor  of  ratifying  the  Constitution.  Washington  himself  was 
loath  to  accept  the  post.  Having  given  much  to  the  country,  he  was  desirous  of  seeking 
the  pleasant  quiet  of  his  estate  at  Mt.  Vernon.  Once  he  acceded  to  the  popular  demand, 
however,  the  qualities  which  had  made  him  a  successful  general  were  at  the  country’s  ser¬ 
vice.  He  was  of  the  governing  class,  and  accustomed  to  govern.  It  is  true  that  he  was 
inexperienced  in  civil  administration;  and  of  this  no  one  was  more  conscious  than  himself. 
He  was,  however,  an  executive,  and  a  good  judge  of  men  ;  he  surrounded  himself  with 
advisers  remarkable  not  only  for  their  ability,  but  for  their  differences  in  point  of  view. 
Washington  selected  men  who  were  supporters  of  the  “new  model'’  government.  More¬ 
over,  they  were  men  of  experience  in  public  affairs,  men  of  integrity,  who  commanded 
the  respect  and  loyalty  of  influential  sections  of  the  country.  Upon  them  Washington 
was  wise  enough  to  rely  for  advice  and  for  the  immediate  execution  of  national  business. 
This  had  an  important  effect  upon  subsequent  procedure.  Instead  of  centering  in  the 
President  the  direct  administration  of  government,  Washington  made  his  office  that  of 
an  executive  whose  function  it  was  to  direct  the  administering  of  others.  Thus  he  was 
free  from  the  duties  of  routine,  free  to  view  the  activities  of  the  government  as  a  whole, 
and  was  consequently  aide  to  correlate  the  work  of  each  part  with  that  of  other  parts. 
In  his  habit  of  consulting  Hamilton  and  Jefferson,  Washington  established  the  basis  for 
the  American  cabinet  system  as  we  know  it  to-day.  So  removing  himself  from  concern 
with  petty  details,  Washington  drew  about  his  office  an  independence  and  a  dignity  that 
have  rarely  been  absent  from  it.  In  accord  with  the  political  philosophy  of  the  day,  he 
regarded  the  function  of  the  executive  and  the  legislature  as  distinct.  He  was  willing  to 
receive  the  advice  of  the  Congress,  but  not  to  submit  to  its  dictation.  So  he  established 
firmly  another  convention  of  our  Constitution,  a  precedent  that  has,  in  recent  years,  aided 
the  growth  of  the  presidency  to  its  present  exalted  position. 

Keenly  aware  of  his  responsibilities  as  the  first  president,  Washington  devoted 
much  thought  to  matters  that  many  considered  trivial.  To  his  contemporaries,  how¬ 
ever,  this  caution  for  the  future  meant  less  than  his  actions  for  the  immediate  day. 
Throughout  the  country  he  was  respected  by  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  people.  Only  two 
cartoons  of  him  are  known.  This  widespread  reverence  for  the  man  enhanced  allegiance 
to  the  government  of  which  he  was  the  head;  abroad,  sympathy  for  the  new  nation  was 
the  more  fully  forthcoming  because  of  the  character  of  its  chief  executive.  His  efforts  to 
conciliate  those  who  in  ignorance  were  disaffected,  combined  with  his  firmness  when  he 
thought  disaffection  became  treasonable,  are  well  known.  In  like  fashion,  his  efforts  to 
give  moral  and  political  guidance  to  his  fellow-citizens  need  no  emphasis. 
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365  George  Washington,  1731-1799,  from  an  unfinished  portrait,  1796,  by  Gilbert  Stuart,  known 
as  the  Athenaeum  portrait,  in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 


366  Mary  Ball  Washington,  died  1788, 
mother  of  the  General,  from  a  portrait 
attributed  to  Robert  Edge  Pine,  owned  by 
W  Lanier  Washington,  New  York 


WASHINGTON’S  PLANTER 
FORBEARS 


The  man  who  is  known  as  “The  Father 
of  His  Country”  was  the  son  of  Au¬ 
gustine  Washington,  a  Virginia  gentle¬ 
man  in  no  way  distinguished  from  the 
class  of  substantial  planters  to  which 
he  belonged.  In  1658  there  had  ap¬ 
peared  in  Virginia  two  brothers,  John 
and  Lawrence  Washington,  who  pur¬ 
chased  land  in  Westmoreland  County. 
The  former  soon  became  a  landed 
proprietor  and  prominent  in  local 
politics.  His  grandson  was  Augustine 
Washington,  who  thus  inherited,  and 
passed  on  to  his  sons,  a  considerable 
estate. 


367  Martha  Custis  Washington,  1732- 
1802,  from  the  portrait  by  Gilbert  Stuart 
in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON 
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THE  MOUNT  VERNON  FARMER 
IS  A  LEADING  CITIZEN 

Washington  first  became  known  outside  of  Virginia  as  a 
result  of  his  participation  as  a  Colonel  of  militia  in  the 
French  and  Indian  Wars.  (See  Vol.  VI.)  When  he  resigned 
his  commission  in  December,  1758,  he  had  already  learned 
the  arts  of  war  and  of  command.  Now  for  some  years  he 
withdrew  to  more  peaceful  pursuits.  In  1759,  he  was  hap¬ 
pily  married  to  Martha,  widow  of  Daniel  Custis,  a  charm¬ 
ing  and  capable  woman.  He  soon  became  a  diligent  and 
successful  farmer  of  wide  lands,  and  one  of  the  wealthiest 
men  in  the  country.  His  preoccupation  with  the  pleasures  of 
his  estates  did  not,  however,  prevent  him  from  participating 
in  the  affairs  of  the  community.  Early  elected  to  the  House 
of  Burgesses,  he  soon  became,  by  force  of  character  and 
prestige,  a  leading  figure  in  Virginia  politics.  As  trouble  with 
the  home  country  loomed  large,  Washington  took  counsel 
with  Ids  friends.  In  April,  1769,  he  wrote  to  his  neighbor, 

George  Mason,  that  “at  a  time  when  our  lordly  masters 
in  Great  Britain  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  the 
deprivation  of  American  freedom,  something  should  be  done 
to  avert  the  stroke  and  maintain  the  liberty  which  we  have 
derived  from  our  ancestors.  But  the  manner  of  doing  it, 
to  answer  the  purpose  effectually,  is  the  point  in  question.” 

Regarding  force  as  “the  last  resource,”  he  then  urged  the 
policy  of  non-importation  as  a  possible  solution.  The 
following  month  he  presented  to  his  colleagues  at  the  Raleigh  Tavern  a  set  of  resolutions  to  effectuate  this 
policy.  Thus,  when  more  drastic  measures  seemed  necessary,  it  was  but  natural  that  he  should  be  chosen, 
with  Patrick  H<mry  and  Edmund  Pendleton,  to  represent  Virginia  at  the  first  Continental  Congress. 


368  From  the  painting  Departure  of  Washington,  Henry  and 
Pendleton  for  the  First  Congress  by  Howard  Pyle  for 
Woodrow  Wilson,  History  of  the  American  People,  1901. 
©  Harper  &  Bros. 


369  From  a  portrait  by  C.  W.  Peale  painted  at  Valley  Forge 
on  a  piece  of  bedticking,  in  the  State  Normal  School,  West 
Chester,  Pa.  ©  C.  S.  Bradford 


Congress  gave  him  his  general’s  commission  and 


COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF  OF  THE 
CONTINENTAL  ARMY 

In  this  first  Congress  Washington  took  no  conspicuous  part. 
His  time  was  spent  in  discovering  from  the  delegates  the  sen¬ 
timents  of  the  other  colonies.  His  own  position  at  this  time 
was  forcibly  stated  in  a  letter  to  a  British  officer  stationed 
in  Boston:  “Permit  me,  with  the  freedom  of  a  friend,  to 
express  my  sorrow  that  fortune  should  place  you  in  a 
service  that  must  fix  curses  to  the  latest  posterity  upon  the 
contrivers,  and,  if  success  (which,  by  the  by,  is  impossible) 
accompanies  it,  execrations  upon  all  those  who  have  been 
instrumental  in  the  execution.  Give  me  leave  to  add,  .  .  . 
that  it  is  not  the  wish  or  intent  of  that  government 
(Massachusetts),  or  any  other  upon  this  continent, 
separately  or  collectively,  to  set  up  for  independence; 
but  this  you  may  at  the  same  time  rely  on,  that  none  of 
them  will  ever  submit  to  the  loss  of  those  valuable  rights 
and  privileges  which  are  essential  to  the  happiness  of  every 
free  state,  and  without  which  life,  liberty,  and  property 
are  rendered  totally  insecure.”  By  the  time  of  the  as¬ 
sembling  of  the  second  Congress,  matters  were  coming  to 
a  head;  and  Washington  appeared  at  that  meeting  in  the 
uniform  of  a  Virginia  colonel.  He  was  thus  ready  when 
placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  continental  army. 
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370  From  the  portrait  painted  at  Valley  Forge  by  C.  W.  Peale,  In  the 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Philadelphia 


372  From  the  copyright  painting  Washington  and  Members  of  Congress 
leaving  Christ  Church,  Philadelphia,  1781,  by  John  Ward  Dunsmore 
C1856-),  in  his  possession 


HOLDING  ON  AT  VALLEY  FORGE 
Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Washington 
became,  after  the  cause  of  the  colonies  had  been  put 
to  the  hazard  of  war,  the  focal  point  of  the  rebellion. 
With  liberty  to  be  won  by  force  of  arms,  the  former 
Virginia  colonel  not  only  led  his  own  independent 
command  in  the  field  but,  as  commander-in-chief 
of  the  American  forces,  supervised  campaigns  against 
Boston,  Montreal  and  Quebec,  around  New  York  and 
New  Jersey,  against  the  Six  Nations  in  the  interior 
of  New  York,  around  Philadelphia,  and  against  the 
invading  British  armies  in  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas. 
And,  when  the  cause  of  the  Americans  more  than  once 
seemed  desperate  almost  beyond  hope,  he  remained 
steadfast,  holding  about  him  a  group  of  patriotic  men, 
willing,  like  himself,  to  see  the  fight  through  to  the 
bitter  end.  Had  Washington  been  lost  in  battle, 
there  was  no  one  who  could  have  taken  his  place. 


371  From  a  mezzotint  in  the  Emmet  Collection,  New  York 
Public  Library,  after  an  original  “Drawn  from  the  Life  by 
Alexander  Campbell  of  Williamsburgh  in  Virginia,”  published 
in  London  in  1775,  one  of  many  spurious  portraits 


AFTER  THE  YORKTOWN  VICTORY 
At  last  more  promising  days  came.  Yorktown  he 
rightly  thought  decisive  of  the  issue.  Heartily  he 
participated  with  the  members  of  Congress  in  the 
memorial  service,  on  December  13,  1781,  of  “thanks¬ 
giving  and  prayer,”  decreed  by  Congress  in  memory 
of  the  victory. 
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From  the  painting  Washington  Resigning  His  Commission  by  Edwin  White  (1817-77)  in  the  State  House,  Annapolis,  Md. 


WASHINGTON  RESIGNS  HIS  COMMISSION 

He,  however,  realized  that  much  was  yet  to  be  done.  “For  my  own  part,”  he  wrote,  “I  view  our  situation 
as  such  that,  instead  of  relaxing,  we  ought  to  improve  the  present  moment  as  the  most  favorable  to  onr 
wishes.  The  British  nation  appears  to  me  to  be  staggered,  and  almost  ready  to  sink  beneath  the  accumulating 
weight  of  debt  and  misfortune.  If  we  follow  the  blow  with  vigor  and  energy,  I  think  the  game  is  our  own.” 
He  therefore  redoubled  his  efforts  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  his  army.  While  peace  negotiations  were 
in  progress  in  Paris,  he  wrote :  “  There  is  nothing  which  will  so  soon  produce  a  speedy  and  honorable  peace  as 
a  state  of  preparation  for  war;  and  we  must  either  do  this,  or  lay  our  account  to  patch  up  an  inglorious 
peace,  after  all  the  toil,  blood  and  treasure  we  have  spent.”  But,  as  he  wrote  in  October,  1782:  “It  was  high 
time  for  a  peace”;  and  on  December  23  he  felt  able  to  resign  his  commission  and  to  beg  to  be  allowed  to 
retire  from  public  life. 


THE  GENERAL  BECOMES 
A  FARMER  AGAIN 
With  the  war  over,  Washington 
returned  to  Mt.  Vernon.  To 
Governor  Clinton  he  wrote: 
“The  scene  is  at  last  closed.  I 
feel  myself  eased  of  a  load  of 
public  care.  I  hope  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  my  days  in  culti¬ 
vating  the  affections  of  good 
men  and  in  the  practice  of  the 
domestic  virtues.”  Into  the 
old  life  of  the  proprietor  of  a 
large  estate  he  threw  himself 
with  zest  and  thankfulness,  more 
than  happy  to  be  free  at  last 
from  all  public  cares. 


374  Mount  Vernon,  from  Charles  William  Janson,  The  Stranger  in  America,  London,  1807, 
after  an  engraving  by  M.  Marigot  from  a  sketch  made  under  the  direction  of  the  author 
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WASHINGTON  IS  BESIEGED  BY  ARTISTS 
AND  FRIENDS 

But  a  man  of  Washington’s  fame  could  not  thus  with¬ 
draw  from  an  admiring  public.  He  was  besieged  by 
visitors  and  corres¬ 
pondents,  with  calls 
upon  his  time  and 
energy.  One  of  the 
more  exacting  duties 
he  was  called  upon 
to  perform  was  that 
of  sitting  for  his 
portrait.  In  1785 
he  wrote:  “I  am  so 
hackneyed  to  the 
touches  of  painters’ 
pencils  that  I  am 
now  altogether  at 
their  beck,  and  sit 
‘like  patience  on  a 
monument,’  whilst 
they  are  delineating 
the  lines  of  my  face.” 

Jean  Antoine  Hou- 
don,  the  recognized 
master  portrait- 

sculptor  of  the  time,  came  from  France  expressly  to  model 
Washington,  arriving,  as  the  latter  notes  in  his  diary, 
“after  we  were  in  bed,  at  eleven  o’clock  in  the  evening.”  The  resulting  statue  was  pronounced  by  Lafayette 
to  be  “a  facsimile  of  Washington’s  person.” 


376  Bust  of  Washington  from  the  Houdon  statue 


375  Statue  of  Washington,  1788,  by  Jean  Antoine  Houdon 
in  the  state  capitol,  Richmond,  Va. 


WASHINGTON  ADVOCATES  A  CONSTITUTION 
As  commander-in-chief  Washington  had  become  familiar 
with  the  many  deficiencies  of  the  Confederation  as  a  form  of 
union  government.  In  his  circular  letter  to  the  Governors 
of  the  states,  issued  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  again  in  bis 
farewell  address  to  the  army,  he  had  stressed  the  need  for 
a  stronger  central  government.  He  was  now  free  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  campaign.  To  Hamilton,  a  strong  sympathizer, 
he  wrote,  in  1783:  “My  wish  to  see  the  union  of  these  states 
established  upon  liberal  and  permanent  principles,  and 
inclination  to  contribute  my  mite  in  pointing  out  the  defects 
of  the  present  constitution,  are  equally  great.  All  my 
private  letters  have  teemed  with  these  sentiments,  and 
whenever  this  topic  has  been  the  subject  of  conversation, 
I  have  endeavored  to  diffuse  and  enforce  them.”  And 
again  he  wrote:  “It  is  clearly  my  opinion,  unless  Congress 
have  powers  competent  to  all  general  purposes,  that  the 
distresses  we  have  encountered,  the  expense  we  have  in¬ 
curred,  and  the  blood  we  have  spilt,  will  avail  us  nothing.” 
Thus  he  was  drawn  back  into  the  current  of  public  affairs 
to  preside  over  the  Philadelphia  Convention  of  1787, 
whose  work  produced  a  frame  of  government  more  satisfying 
to  him  than  was  the  Confederation. 
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377  Washington's  Entry  in  his  Diary,  Sept.  17,  1787,  the 
day  the  Constitutional  Convention  adjourned,  irom  the 
Washington  Papers  in  the  Library  of  Congress 
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378  From  the  copyright  painting  Washington  Receiving  Notice  of  his  Election  as  President  by  John  Ward  Dunsmore, 

courtesy  of  the  artist 

WASHINGTON  BECOMES  PRESIDENT 

With  the  adoption  of  the  new  Constitution,  Washington’s  interest  did  not  cease.  He  strove  to  secure  as 
members  of  the  new  government  those  who  were  friendly  to  it,  that  it  might  get  under  way  with  a  favorable 
breeze.  Yet  it  was  with  diffidence  that  he  accepted  the  presidency  offered  him  by  the  unanimous  vote  of 
the  Electoral  College. 


379  Washington’s  Welcome  at  Trenton,  Irom  the  Columbian  Magazine,  Philadelphia,  May,  1789 


THE  PRESIDENT-ELECT  HAS  A  TRIUMPHAL  JOURNEY 
Leaving  Mount  Vernon  on  the  sixteenth  of  April,  1789,  Washington  began  his  journey  to  New  York,  the 
seat  of  Congress.  All  along  his  route  people  turned  out  to  do  him  honor.  Troops  of  cavalry  and  citizens’ 
committees  everywhere  met  him;  towns  were  decorated  in  his  honor,  and  young  girls  strewed  flowers  in  the 
road  over  which  he  passed. 
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380  From  an  engraving  by  J.  Rogers  after  a  painting,  1857,  Reception  of  President  Washington  at  New  York,  by  J.  McNevin 


381  From  Harper's  Bazaar^. May  11,  1889,  after  the  draWtag  by 

Harry  A.  Ogden 


NEW  YORK  HONORS  THE  FIRST 
CHIEF  MAGISTRATE 
At  Elizabethtown  Point,  Washington  embarked 
on  a  special  barge,  manned  by  thirteen  masters 
of  vessels,  which  took  him  to  New  York.  Other 
barges,  crowded  with  public  officials  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  citizens,  followed.  Ringing  bells, 
waving  flags,  and  roaring  cannon  greeted  him  on 
all  sides.  At  Murray’s  Wharf  a  throng  awaited 
him.  Here  he  was  welcomed  by  Governor 
Clinton,  who  accompanied  him  to  his  house  on 
Cherry  Street. 

WASHINGTON  TAKES  THE 
OATH  OF  OFFICE 

On  the  thirtieth  of  April,  1789,  the  inauguration 
took  place.  After  being  received  in  the  Senate 
Chamber,  Washington  was  escorted  to  the  balcony, 
where  the  oath  of  office  was  administered  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  State,  Robert  Livingston,  in  full 
view  of  thousands  of  eager  spectators.  Grouped 
around  Washington  were  the  Vice-President  and 
many  of  the  Revolutionary  generals.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  ceremony,  Livingston  stepped 
forward  and  cried :  “Long  live  George  Washington, 
President  of  the  Lhiited  States.’’  The  crowd 
broke  into  cheers  as  the  Stars  and  Stripes  were 
raised  on  the  staff  above  the  balcony.  From  the 
harbor  the  cannon  announced  the  new  republic. 
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FIRST  INAUGURAL 
ADDRESS 

Washington  then  withdrew 
to  the  Senate  Chamber  where 
he  delivered  his  inaugural  ad¬ 
dress.  Senator  Maclay,  who 
was  present,  has  written: 

“This  great  man  w'as  agitated 
and  embarrassed  more  than 
ever  he  was  by  the  leveled 
cannon  or  pointed  musket. 

He  trembled,  and  several 
times  could  scarce  make  out 
to  read,  though  it  must  be 
supposed  he  had  often  read 
it  before.”  He  made  no 
legislative  recommendations 
to  the  Congress  (though  lie 

reminded  them  that  consti  3S2  Frora  thc  engraving  by  H.  S.  Sadd  after  the  painting  by  Tompkins  H.  Matteson  (1813-84) 

tutional  amendments  were  to  be  proposed  to  the  states),  for  as  yet  he  had  formed  no  detailed  policy.  He  also 
recognized  the  delicacy  of  his  position.  As  he  wrote  some  months  later:  “Few  who  are  not  philosophical 
spectators  can  realize  the  difficult  and  delicate  part  which  a  man  in  my  situation  had  to  act.  ...  In  our 
progress  toward  political  happiness  my  station  is  new,  and,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  I  walk  on  untrodden 
ground.  There  is  scarcely  an  action  the  motive  of  which  may  not  be  subject  to  a  double  interpretation. 
There  is  scarcely  any  part  of  my  conduct  wdiich  may  not  hereafter  be  drawn  into  precedent.” 


PRECEDENTS  OF  OFFICIAL  DIGNITY 

To  this  last  matter  Washington  gave  great  importance.  A  new  government  had  come  into  being,  for  which 
forms  of  procedure  had  to  be  established.  What  should  be  the  method  of  intercourse  between  the  President 
and  the  Senate,  between  the  President  and  the  representatives  of  foreign  countries,  between  the  President 
and  the  people?  Such  questions  were  handled  by  him  with  customary  deliberateness.  To  Madison,  Hamilton, 
Adams  and  Jay  he  set  forth  his  views:  “The  true  medium,  I  conceive,  must  lie  in  pursuing  such  a  course  as 
will  allow  him  [the  President!]  time  for  all  the  official  duties  of  his  station.  This  should  be  the  primary  object. 
The  next,  to  avoid  as  much  as  may  be  the  charge  of  superciliousness,  and  seclusion  from  information,  by  too 
much  reserve  and  too  great  a  withdrawal  of  himself  from  company  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  inconveniences, 
as  well  as  a  diminution  of  respectability,  from  too  free  an  intercourse  and  too  much  familiarity  on  the  other.” 
This  policy  he  adopted.  Thus,  in  keeping  with  his  conception  of  his  station,  he  ordered  from  England  a 

eoach-of-state.  “It  was  globular, 
canary-coloured,  gay  with  Cupids 
and  nymphs  of  the  seasons,  and 
emblazoned  with  the  Washington 
arms.”  Lest  this  smack  too  much 
of  pomp  and  display,  he  determined 
to  hold  a  weekly  reception  to  which 
any  person  could  come,  and  at 
which  he  invariably  appeared  clad 
in  black  velvet  with  a  dress  sword 
at  his  side.  So  he  tried  to  create 
for  the  office  traditions  of  dignity 
which  would  avoid  both  the  cere¬ 
monial  of  monarchy  and  the  un¬ 
bridled  freedom  of  republicanism. 


New  York,  from  Valentine’s  Manual 
York  Public  Library 
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384  From  the  portrait,  1791.  by  John  Trumbull  in 
the  City  JtiMl,  New  York,  courtesy  of  the  Municipal 
Art  Commission 


THE  PRESIDENT  PRESENTS  HIS  POLICY 
TO  CONGRESS 

In  the  more  pressing  affairs  of  the  new  government  Washington 
felt  less  at  ease.  Hitherto  he  had,  by  force  of  position,  viewed 
politics  with  the  eyes  of  the  military  statesman.  With  the 
administration  of  an  army  he  was  familiar;  about  that  of  a 
government  he  was  necessarily  uninformed.  But  habits  long 
formed  came  to  his  aid.  He  sent  for  all  the  papers  of  the 
Confederation  dealing  with  public  affairs  since  the  treaty  of 
peace.  These  he  studied  and  annotated  with  painstaking  care 
until  he  had  at  his  command  a  working  body  of  political  knowl¬ 
edge.  He  then  proceeded,  relying  much  upon  the  advice  of 
the  men  he  had  appointed  to  the  major  offices,  to  formulate  a 
policy.  When  the  Congress  met  for  the  second  session,  on 
January  4,  1790,  Washington  drove  down  to  Federal  Hall  to 
“recommend  to  their  consideration  such  measures”  as  he 
judged  “necessary  and  expedient.”  Characteristically,  his 
first  consideration  was  to  provide  for  the  common  defense  by 
setting  up  a  sufficient  military  force.  His  other  suggestions 
sketched  for  the  Congress  “the  outline  of  a  vigorous  system, 
which  aimed  at  the  establishment  of  a  strong  government  with 
enlarged  powers.”  —  Lodge,  Washington,  II,  p. 81.  Upon  many 
of  his  recommendations  the  Congress  took  action;  so  that  the 
President  was  able  in  1791  to  tell  them  of  “the  happy  effect  of  that  revival  of  confidence,  public  as  well  as 
private,  to  which  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  have  so  eminently  contributed.” 


bztiti 


Bv  PHILIP  FRENEAU 


Voi  I. 


MONDAY,  October  31,  1791. 


Numb.  i. 


TUESDAY.  00*itr*6. 

Mr  CUih,  Mr  Dayton,  and  Mr  Kitcbcll 
from  New-Jerfev  |  tud  Mr.  Jacob*  from 
Peanlylvami,  took  their  feat*  in  the  Houfc 
The  Rev  Mr  Blair  war  appointed  chap¬ 
lain. 

A  mcSage  war  received  fiom  the  Senate, 
ipfonning.thai  i b-y  were  ready  to  attend  the 
Houle  in  receiving  the  communication  from 
the  PtcfidcoL.  Whereupon, 

The  Speaker  with  the  member?  of  the  Houle, 
preceded  by  the  ferjcant  at  armi,  proceeded  to 
the  fenate -chamber,  where  the  rrehdenl  ad- 
drafted  both  Houfet  aa  follow*  t 
FtUew-citiuns  of  the  Senate,  and  of  the 
Hoofe  of  Rrprefcntatives. 

I  MEET  you,  upon  the  g relent  oc¬ 
casion,  with  the  feelings,  which  arc  na¬ 
turally  infpired  by  a  ftrong  impreffion 
of  the  prosperous  (ituation  of  our  com¬ 
mon  country,  and  by  a  perfuaiion  equal¬ 
ly  ftrong,  that  the  labours  of  the  feition, 
which  has  juft  commenced,  will,  under 
the  guidance  of  a  fpirit,  no  lefs  pru¬ 
dent  than  patriotic,  iflitc  in  nvalntr* 
conducive  to  the  (lability  and  inrrealc 
of  national  prolpcrity. 

Numerous  as  are  the  providential 


hie  flings  which  demand  bur  grateful 
acknowledgments ;  the  abundance  with 
which  another  year  has  again  rewarded 
the  indullry  of  tlic  hufbandman,  is  too 
important  to  cfcapc  recollo&ion. 

Your  own  obfrrvatioTM,  in  your  re- 
fpoAive  (imationkj  will  have  fariafird 
you  of  t'.t.  ptogrcfltve  (late  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  marutalturca,  commerce  and  na 
viftuthrfi :  tn  traciflg  their  can  fee,  yon 
Will  have  icmorkcJ,  with  particular 
pleafute.  thr  happy  effects  of  that  re  j 
vival  uf  cotifidviM e,  pul. In  as  well  at- 
private  to  which  the  conflitution  and 


nently  contributed;  And  you  will  have 
obferi-ed,  with  no  tef*  intereft,  new  and 
decifive  proofs  of  the  encreaiing  repu¬ 
tation  and  credit  of  the  nation,  But 
1  you,  neuerthelefs,  cannot  fail  to  derive 
fatufa&ion  from  the  confirmation  of 


the  fum  allowed  to  be  fiibfcribcd  in  a 
Angle  day,  is  among  the  ftriking  and 
ple^hng  evidences  which  prefent  them* 
felv*»,  not  only  of  confidence  in  the 
government,  but  of  refource  in  the  com¬ 
munity. 

In  tne  interval  of  your  trecefs,  due 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  different  objc£b  which  were 
fpeeially  provided  for  by  the  laws  and 
refolu  tions  of  the  tail  feflion. 

Among  the  mod  important  of  thefe 
is  the  defence  and  fecurity  of  the  Weft, 
era  Frontiers.  To  accompltib  it  on 


law*  of  the  United  States  have  fo  cmi-  j  the  moft  humane  principles,  was  a  pri- 

- -1 - u - j.  *_j - •>*  —  ^msry  wifh. 

Accordingly  st  the  fame  time,  that 
treaties  have  bidh  proviflonally  con¬ 
cluded,  and  other  proper  means  ufed 
to  attach  the  wavering,  and  to  ccmfind 
in  their  friendihip,  the  well  dilpofed 


thefe  cin  umftances.  which  will  be  dif- "  tribes  of  Indiansk-effe&ual  meafaies 
doled  in  the  fcvcral  official  communi- (have  been  adopted  to  make  thofeofa 
cations  that  will  be  made  to  you  in  the  Ibofti'e  defertption  fenfible,  that  a  pact- 
courfe  of  your  deliberations,  fication  was  aefired  upon  terms  or  too- 


The  rapid  fubferiptions  to  the  Bank 
of  the  United  Stales,  which  completed 


deration  and  juftice. 

Thefe  meafures  having  proved  un- 
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Report  of  Washington’s  Address  to  Congress,  Oct.  25,  1791,  from  the  National  Gazette,  Philadelphia,  Oct.  31,  1791 
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PHILADELPHIA  BECOMES 
THE  SEAT  OF 
GOVERNMENT 
In  July,  1790,  the  Congress  decided 
that  for  the  next  ten  years  the  seat 
of  Government  should  be  located 
at  Philadelphia.  The  executive 
officers  moved  to  that  city,  and  by 
December  they  were  established 
in  residence.  President  Washing- 
ton  lived  at  No.  190  High  Street, 
near  the  southeast  corner  of  Sixth 
Street,  which  house  had  been  built 
by  Richard  Penn  and  had  been 
occupied  in  turn  by  General  Howe, 
Benedict  Arnold  and  Robert  Morris. 
Jefferson  lived  on  the  same  street. 


WASHINGTON  WORKS  WITH  OPPOSING  FACTIONS 
Washington  had  entered  office  with  gloomy  premonitions  of  stress  and  strain.  He  was  profoundly  aware 
that  his  conduct  could  not  meet  with  unanimous  approval.  To  counter,  in  some  degree,  the  inevitable  criti¬ 
cism,  and  to  sound  out  the  state  of  public  opinion,  he  spent  much  of  his  time,  between  sittings  of  the  Congress, 
in  travel  about  the  country.  He  found  the  people  for  the  most  part  pleased  and  prosperous;  but  he  also  dis¬ 
covered  the  beginnings  of  division  of  sentiment,  which  were  rapidly  hardening  into  two  distinct  parties. 
This  development  he  liked  the  less  when  he  found  the  leaders  of  the  opposing  groups  among  his  intimate 
advisers.  He  did  his  best  to  reconcile  Hamilton  and  Jefferson.  He  appealed  for  a  press  less  scurrilous  than 
Freneau’s  Gazette,  that  the  people  might  be  given  a  fair  opportunity  to  form  unprejudiced  judgments.  As  the 
time  for  the  presidential  election  of  1792  approached,  he  yielded  to  the  demand  that  he  stand  for  reelection. 
The  unanimity  of  the  vote  heartened  him;  though  in  January,  1793,  he  wrote,  “To  say  that  I  feel  pleasure 
from  the  prospect  of  commencing  another  tour  of  duty  would  be  a  departure  from  the  truth.” 


387  From  the  painting  Washington's  Second  Inauguration  by  J.  L.  G.  Ferris  in  Independence  Hall,  Philadelphia 
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388  i'Vuifl  the  portrait  painted  at  Philadelphia  in  1795  by  Gilbert  Stuart,  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  oi  Art.  New  York 


THE  FEDERALIST  ARISTOCRACY  IS  ASSAILED 
Washington  soon  learned  that  his  reelection  did  not  mean  a  cessation  of  criticism  of  his  administration. 
The  success  of  Hamilton’s  measures  made  it  difficult  for  the  opposition  to  take  issue  with  the  Government 
on  broad  grounds  of  policy.  Bent  upon  establishing  a  party,  however,  the  Anti-Federalists  became  hyper¬ 
critical.  The  dress,  the  speech,  the  private  conduct  of  Washington  and  his  advisers  were  held  up  to  censure 
and  ridicule  in  the  Democratic  press,  much  to  the  President’s  indignation  and  annoyance.  He  was  accused 
of  aping  the  aristocratic  ways  of  monarchial  England. 
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PARTY  GOVERNMENT  HAS  ITS  BEGINNING 
“All  statesmen  entrusted  in  a  representative  system  with  the  work 
of  government,’’  writes  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  “are  naturally  prone  to 
think  that  their  opponents  are  also  the  enemies  of  the  public  welfare, 
and  Washington  was  no  exception  to  the  rule.”  —  Washington,  II, 
p.  234.  In  this  belief  he  was  strengthened  when  the  Jeffersonians 
seized  upon  the  foreign  issue  of  the  French  Revolution  as  the  basis 
of  their  attacks  upon  the  administration.  At  the  doors  of  the 
Jacobin  Clubs  he  too  readily  placed  the  blame  for  the  Whisky 
Rebellion  and  the  discontent  of  the  transmontane  settlements. 

When  more  virulent  opposition  rose  over  the  ratification  of  the  Jay 
treaty,  Washington  asserted  his  position  even  more  fully.  In  Sep¬ 
tember,  1795,  he  wrote  to  Pickering,  an  avowed  Federalist  and  his 
Secretary  of  State:  “I  shall  not,  whilst  I  have  the  honor  to  administer 
the  government,  bring  a  man  into  any  office  of  consequence  know¬ 
ingly,  whose  political  tenets  are  adverse  to  the  measures  which  the 
general  government  are  pursuing;  for  this,  in  my  opinion,  would  be 
a  sort  of  political  suicide.  That  it  would  embarrass  its  movements  is  most  certain.”  Thus  Washington 
was  reluctantly  and  with  perturbation  forced  to  recognize  the  presence  of  partisan  opinion  wdthin  the  country. 


389  From  the  portrait.,  1795,  by  C.  W.  Peale 
in  the  New  York  Historical  Society 


WASHINGTON  GLAD  TO  RETIRE  FROM  PUBLIC  OFFICE 
Acting  on  this  insight,  he  wrote:  “To  misrepresent  my  motives,  to  reprobate  my  politics,  and  to  weaken 
the  confidence  which  has  been  reposed  in  my  administration,  are  objects  which  cannot  be  relinquished  by 
those  who  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  a  change  in  our  political  system.”  Feeling  thus,  Washington 
regarded  his  service  to  the  country  as  complete.  When  the  country  had  needed  firm  guidance  in  the  execution 
of  an  accepted  policy,  he  had  worked  with  unremitting  zeal;  with  the  new  government  established,  he  wished 
to  give  way  to  men  more  fit  for  the  active  conduct  of  the  new  political  fight.  He  therefore  resisted  all  sug¬ 
gestions  for  a  third  term.  In  September,  1796,  he  published  his  Farewell  Address,  calling  upon  the  people 
to  beware  of  the  dangers  in  the  extremes  of  factional  spirit.  Then  he  thankfully  withdrew  from  public  office. 
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Washlneton  on  Foreign  Alliances,  extract  from  the  manuscript  of  the  Farewell  Address,  original  in  the  custody  of  the 
B  State  Education  Department,  Albany 
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391  The  Last  Portrait  ol  Washington,  1798, 
from  a  mezzotint  by  Max  Rosenthal  after  the 
original  physionotrace  by  Charles  de  St.-Memin 


POLITICAL  AFFAIRS  STILL  INTEREST  WASHINGTON 
To  Mount  Vernon  Washington  retired  to  resume  the  life  so  pleasant 
to  him,  a  life  so  long  foregone.  “To  make  and  sell  a  little  flour 
annually,”  he  wrote,  “to  repair  houses  going  fast  to  ruin,  to  build 
one  for  the  security  of  my  papers  of  a  public  nature,  will  constitute 
employment  for  the  few  years  I  have  to  remain  on  this  terrestrial 
globe.”  But  no  more  than  in  the  days  between  1782  and  1789  could 
he  entirely  refrain  from  participation  in  the  fortunes  of  his  country. 
As  the  strife  between  Federalists  and  Republicans  grew  more  bitter, 
he  wrote  letter  after  letter  in  support  of  the  former  against  the 
seditious  aims  he  imputed  to  the  latter.  When  the  X  Y  Z  affair  made 
war  imminent,  Washington  offered  his  services,  “in  case  of  actual 
invasion  by  a  formidable  force.”  Again,  when  the  Kentucky  and 
Virginia  Resolutions  were  spread  abroad,  Washington  urged  Patrick 
Henry  to  join  him  in  resisting  the  Republicans.  At  a  time  “when 
everything  dear  and  valuable  to  us  is  assailed,”  he  said,  “when  this 
party  hangs  upon  the  wheels  of  government  as  a  dead  weight,  oppos¬ 
ing  every  measure  that  is  calculated  for  defense  and  self-preservation; 

.  .  .  when  measures  are  systematically  and  pertinaciously  pursued, 
which  must  eventually  dissolve  the  Union  or  produce  coercion;  I 
say,  when  these  things  have  become  so  obvious,  ought  characters 
who  are  best  able  to  rescue  their  country  from  the  pending  evil  to 
remain  at  home?” 


New-York,  December  21. 


SUfiM 

IT  is  with  the  deepeft  grief  that 
we  announce  to  the  public  the  death 
of  our  mojl  diflinguijhed  fellow-citi¬ 
zen  Lieut.  General  George  Wafhing- 
ton.  He  died  at  Mount  Vernon  on 
Saturday  evening,  the  13th  inft.  of 
an  inflammatory  afTeftion  of  the 
throat,  which  put  a  period  to  his  ex¬ 
igence  in  23  hours. 

The  grief  which  we  fufler  on  this 
truly  mournful  occafion,  would  be 
in  fome  degree  aleviated,  if  we  pof- 
fefled  abilities  to  do  juflice  to  the 
merits  of  this  illujlrious  benefaftor  of 
mankind  \  but,  confcious  of  our  in¬ 
feriority,  we  fhrink  from  the  fubli- 
mity  of  the  fubjeft.  To  the  impar¬ 


tial  and  eloquent  hiftorian,  there¬ 
fore,  we  confign  the  high  and  grate¬ 
ful  office  of  exhibiting  the  life  of 
George  Wajhington  to  the  prefen t 
age,  and  to  generations  yet  unborn, 
as  a  perfect  model  of  all  that  is  vir¬ 
tuous  t  noble ,  great ,  and  dignified  in 
man.  Our  feelings,  however,  will 
not  permit  us  to  forbear  obferving, 
that  the  very  difinterefled  and  im¬ 
portant  fervices  rendered  by  George 
Wajhington.  to  thefe  United  States, 
both  in  the  Field  and  in  the  Cabinet, 
have  ere&ed  in  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen,  monuments  of  fincere 
and  unbounded  gratitude,  which 
the  mouldering  hand  of  Time  can¬ 
not  deface  ;  and  that  in  every  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  Globe,  where  a  free  Go¬ 
vernment  is  ranked  amongfl  the 
choice!!  bleffings  of  Providence,  and 
virtue ,  moralityy  religion ,  and  patrio- 
tifm  are  refpe&ed,  THE  NAME  of 
WASHINGTON  will  be  held  in 
veneration . 

And  ai  along  (he  dream  of  tim f ,  hit  name 
Expanded  flies,  and  gaihers  all  iitfame, 

Oh !  may  our  little  bark  attendant  fail, 

Purfue  the  triumph,  and  partake  the  gale! 

While  Statefmen,  Heroe*.  Kings,  in  duff  repofe, 
Whole  t»nt  (hall  blulh  their  J*th(n  were  hit  foes. 

CONGRESS,  Dec.  iS. 
Immediately  after  reading  the  journal,  Ge¬ 
neral  Marfhallcamc  into  the  Houfc  of  Rcpre- 
fcntativcs,  apparently  much  agitated,  and  ad 


dreiled  the  Speaker  in  the  following  words : 

Information,  fir,  has  juft  been  received,  that 
our  illurtrious  fellow. citizen,  the  Commander 
in  Chief  of  the  American  army,  and  the  late 
Prefident  of  the  United  States,  is  no  more  ! 

Though  this  diftrefting  intelligence  Is  not 
certain,  there  is  too  much  reafon  to  believe  its 
truth. 

After  receiving  information  of  a  national 
calamity  fo  heavy  and  fo  affliRing,  the  Houfe 
of  Reprcfentatives  can  be  but  ill  titled  for 
public  butinefs.  1  move  you  therefore,  that 
we  adjourn.. 

The  Houfe  immediatejy  adjourned. 

The  Senate  alfo  adjourned  in  tonfequcnce 
of  this  diftrefting  intelligence. 

Extraft  of  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  of  vera- 
city,  dated  Alexandria,  Dec.  10,  I799. 

“  General  Waftiington  died  laft  night,  under 
the  adjuntfl  attention  of  Do<f!or$  Crock  and 
Dick,  of  Alexandria,  and  Dodor  Brown,  of 
Port  Tobacco,  Maryland.1' 

A  gentleman  laft  evening  politely  favored  ui 
with  the  following  extrafl  of  a  letter  from 
Alexandria,  dated  December  15. 

“  I  mention  to  you  the  truly  melancholy  event 
of  the  death  of  our  much  beloved  general 
Georce  Washington  — He  made  his  exit 
laft  night  brtween  the  hours  of  11  and  n  after 
a  fttort  but  painful  illnefs  of  zj  hours.  The 
diforder  of  which  he  died  is  by  Come  called  the 
Crupe,  by  others  an  I  nftamatory  Quinzy,  a  dif¬ 
order  lately  fo  mortal  among  children  in  this 
place,  and  l  believe  rot  until  this  year  known 
to  attack  perfons  at  the  age  of  maturity. 

My  information  I  have  from  dodor  Dick, 
who  was  called  in  at  a  laic  hour.  Alexandria 
is  making  arrangements  toftiow  its  high  efteem 
for  him.  We  are  all  to  clofe  our  houfes,  and 
ad  as  we  fhould  do  if  one  of  our  family  had 
departed.  The  bells  are  to  loll  daily  until  he 
is  buried,  which  will  not  be  until  Wednefday 
or  Thurfday.  He  died  perfcdly  in  his  fenfes, 
and  from  dodor  Dick's  account  perfedly  re- 
tigned.  He  informed  them  he  had  no  fear  of 
death,  and  that  his  affairs  were  in  good  order 
that  he  had  made  his  will,  and  that  his  public 
butinefs  was  but  two  days  behind  hand." 
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4^  See  the  Resolutions  of  the  Common  Council. 


WASHINGTON  PASSES  AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  HIS  CENTURY 
Washington  did  not  live  to  see  the  elevation  to  power  of  the  faction  whose  tenets  he  so  disapproved.  Early 
in  December,  1799,  he  contracted  a  sore  throat  which  brought  on  fatal  complications.  So  passed  on  Decern  ■ 
ber  14  a  man  who  won  the  reverence  of  his  contemporaries,  and  has  received  that  of  all  succeeding  generations, 


CHAPTER  VII 


THE  FEDERALIST  REGIME 


IN  1789,  when  the  first  President  of  the  United  States  was  to  be  chosen,  the  Electoral 
College  turned  naturally  to  Washington.  The  name  of  no  other  American  carried 
so  much  prestige.  Without  his  active  participation  the  Constitutional  Convention 
might  well  have  ended  in  failure.  The  success  of  the  campaign  for  ratification  of  the 
Constitution  had  added  to  his  reputation  and  to  his  importance.  He  seemed  the  proper 
man  to  give  dignity  to  the  new  office  of  President  and  to  increase  the  confidence  of  the 
people  in  the  new  central  government.  The  success  of  this  Virginia  planter  in  measuring 
up  to  the  wide  variety  of  responsibilities  that  his  fellow  countrymen  placed  upon  him  has 
been  a  source  of  unending  wonder  to  succeeding  generations.  It  was  with  real  reluctance 
that  Washington  gave  up  the  life  of  a  private  citizen  to  assume  the  cares  of  office.  His 
achievements  have  sometimes  blinded  men  of  later  days  to  the  difficulties  of  the  problems 
then  confronting  him. 

When  distances  are  considered,  the  United  States  even  then  was  a  country  of  truly 
vast  size.  The  normal  time  spent  in  traveling  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia  was  not 
much  different  from  that  which  the  twentieth-century  traveler  gives  to  crossing  the 
continent.  Measured  in  time,  Boston  was  farther  from  Charleston  than  is  San  Francisco 
from  Shanghai.  Along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  were  communities  with  interests  as  diverse 
as  those  of  the  small  farmers  of  Massachusetts,  the  merchants  of  Philadelphia,  and  the 
rice  planters  of  South  Carolina.  Across  the  mountains  in  then  distant  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee  lived  frontiersmen  who  presented  recurring  problems  both  for  domestic  and 
foreign  politics.  In  all  these  various  sections  local  loyalties  were  strong  and  the  sense  of 
national  unity  largely  absent.  With  the  passing  of  the  common  danger  which  had  been 
present  during  the  Revolution,  the  particularism  of  the  independent  states  sharply 
asserted  itself.  During  the  period  of  the  Confederation  state  rivalries  and  local  pride  had 
more  than  once  caused  discord.  While  the  first  President  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
government  created,  to  be  sure,  by  the  combined  action  of  these  states,  the  new  organism 
must  establish  an  indisputable  position  for  itself  in  the  face  of  a  not  inconsequential 
jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  states. 

When  Washington  assumed  the  Presidency  some  of  the  results  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  were  already  painfully  evident.  Seven  years  of  fighting  could  not  fail  to  have  an 
unsettling  influence  upon  the  American  people.  Quite  naturally  the  conflict  had  been 
followed  by  a  moral  and  religious  let-down.  The  economic  depression  of  1784  and  1785 
had  goaded  the  less  fortunate  classes  to  demand  legislation  that  threatened  property 
rights.  Shays’  Rebellion  had  demonstrated  a  readiness  on  the  part  of  the  discontented 
classes  to  resort  to  force  as  well  as  the  inability  of  the  central  government  to  put  down 
the  uprising.  The  former  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Continental  armies  well  knew  that 
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the  time  would  come  when  a  threat  of  force  would  put  to  the  test  the  new  government  of 
which  he  had  been  chosen  the  chief  executive.  When  he  considered  the  difficulties  which 
that  government  would  have  to  face  under  its  new  Constitution,  he  must  have  dreaded 
the  day  of  testing. 

But  Washington  at  New  York  taking  the  oath  of  office  was  more  fortunate  in  the 
ability  of  his  associates  than  Washington  at  Cambridge  assuming  command  of  the 
Continental  army.  Then,  scarcely  any  of  his  officers  had  had  adequate  military  training; 
now  he  could  call  upon  men  who  had  learned  the  art  of  government  in  the  hard  school  of 
the  politics  of  the  Revolution  and  of  the  “Critical  Period”  (1781-89).  Most  of  the 
revolutionary  leaders  had  been  in  their  thirties  at  the  time  of  the  voting  of  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence.  In  1789  the  same  men  were  rich  in  experience  and  at  the  height  of 
their  powers.  John  Adams,  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Hamilton  were  not  untried.  With 
such  men  in  high  office  the  success *of  the  new  government  was  more  than  probable.  The 
influence  of  all  of  them  was  powerful  in  the  first  formative  years  under  the  new  Consti¬ 
tution.  But  the  man  to  whom  Cornwallis  had  surrendered  did  not  become  a  figurehead. 
His  work  in  civil  office  was  not  so  spectacular  as  that  in  war,  but  from  first  to  last  Washing¬ 
ton  was  President,  guiding  with  his  usual  sound  judgment  the  destinies  of  the  nation  he 
had  done  so  much  to  create. 

The  ratification  of  the  Constitution  naturally  brought  new  problems.  The  instrument 
did  not  attempt  to  make  provision  for  all  possible  conditions  that  might  arise.  It  was 
little  more  than  a  framework  upon  which  there  must  now  be  woven  the  pattern  that  would 
express  the  political  aspirations  of  a  united  people.  The  men  who  were  chosen  to  inaugu¬ 
rate  the  new  system  held  rather  clear-cut  ideas  of  the  design  that  was  to  be  worked  out. 
Some,  Washington  among  them,  were  chiefly  anxious  for  peace  and  harmony;  others, 
like  Hamilton,  sought  material  prosperity  for  America,  thinking  that  in  a  prosperous 
people  lay  security  for  the  government;  while  still  others,  like  Jefferson,  were  concerned 
lest  the  new  political  order  should  result  in  a  consolidated  government  that  would  over¬ 
shadow  the  rights  of  the  states  and  of  men. 
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CONGRESS  GIVES  WAY  TO  THE  REPUBLIC 
On  July  2,  1788,  the  president  of  Congress  an¬ 
nounced  that  nine  states  had  ratified  the  new 
Constitution.  The  Congress  had  been  called  into 
being  by  Articles  of  Confederation  which  required 
unanimous  consent  of  the  states  for  amendment. 

Few  incidents  make  so  clear  the  political  revolution 
for  winch  the  constitutional  convention  was  respon¬ 
sible.  The  old  Congress  of  thirteen  states  knuckled 
under  and  provided  for  the  initiation  of  a  new  gov¬ 
ernment  set  up  by  only  nine.  Though  Virginia  and 
New  York  soon  ratified,  two  other  states,  Rhode 
Island  and  North  Carolina,  remained  loyal  to  the  old 
government.  On  the  13th  of  September  a  plan  for 
initiating  the  Government  was  adopted.  The  states, 
on  the  first  Wednesday  in  January,  1789,  were  to 
choose  the  presidential  electors  who  were  to  cast 
their  ballots  a  month  later;  the  new  Congress  was  to 
assemble  the  first  Wednesday  in  March,  which  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  the  4th  day  of  the  month.  (Three  years 
later  this  day  was  fixed  by  Congress  as  the  beginning 
of  the  presidential  year.)  In  accord  with  these  recom¬ 
mendations,  the  eleven  states  then  in  the  Union 
made  preparations  for  the  first  national  election. 
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WASHINGTON  BECOMES 
PRESIDENT 

For  the  first  office  in  the  land  Washington 
was  the  inevitable  choice.  Though  loath 
to  assume  new  and  arduous  duties,  the  Gen¬ 
eral  found  the  pressure  of  public  opinion 
too  strong  to  resist.  He,  it  was  said,  was 
the  one  man  who  could  ensure  the  success 
of  the  new  undertaking.  “Your  cool  steady 
temper,”  wrote  Gouverneur  Morris  to  him  in 
1787,  “is  indispensably  necessary  to  give  firm 
and  manly  tone  to  the  new  Government. 
To  constitute  a  well-poised  political  machine 
is  the  task  of  no  common  workman;  but 
to  set  it  in  motion  requires  still  greater 
qualities.  When  once  agoing  it  will  pro¬ 
ceed  a  long  time  from  the  original  im¬ 
pulse.  .  .  .  The  exercise  of  authority  de¬ 
pends  on  personal  character.  .  .  .  Among 
these  thirteen  horses  now  about  to  be 
coupled  together,  there  are  some  of  every 
race  and  character.  They  will  listen  to  your 
voice,  and  submit  to  your  control;  you 
therefore  must,  I  say  must,  mount  the  seat.” 
To  fill  the  vice-presidency  proved  less 
simple.  Yet  it  was  generally  felt  that  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  with  Virginia  the  leader  of  the 
country,  should  be  represented.  Thus  the 
choice  fell  upon  John  Adams. 


Commonwealth  of  Mairacluifetts. 

In  ,f  E  N  A  7  E,  November  19,  1788. 


^  ^  ®  ?'  ''  ^  P.’  Tllit  Commonwealth  t>c  divided 

9  Into  eight  diftricU  for  the  tiurpofc  of  clujofmg  eight 
_  pcrfor.N  to  reprefent  the  Pct'fU  thereof  in  thcCongrcft 
A  (f  the  United  State*,  each  diflrvt  to  choclc  or.c  Rcpre- 
tentative,  w I10  fhall.lic  an  inhabit. ir,t  of  fuch  dt£LricV,»nd 
t hit  the  diftrlcU  he  follow*,  viy. 

The  County  of  Sv.fnk,  be  one  difiricl. 

The  County  of  I'&x,  one  diflmt. 

The  County  of  Siiddlcft*,  one  thftriel. 

The  Counties  ol  ihrspjh  'm  and  Berl/hire,  otic  dtflrith 
The  Counties  of  Bljmrmh  and  fiamj/aifr,  one  dill  rift, 

■The  Counties  of  )  ark,  CunherlunJitid  Linaln,  one  did  riel. 

1  he  Coumics  of  Bri/hl,  Dttke  i-Coant,  ?nd  Nanltnket,  one  dirt  rift. 
The  County  of  Wottcjlrr,  one  diflria. 

A*d  be  it  further  Refoh*dy That  the  Selectmen  of  the  refpeftive 
townianddirtria*  in  t  lie fever*]  diftrifl 5 before deft ribed.fhsll in  man . 
net  a*  the  law  directs  for  calling  town-meetings,  caufe  the  lubabi. 
tanu  thereof,  duly  qualified  to. vote  for  Reprefentitivcj  to  the  Ge¬ 
neral  Court  of  this-  Commonwealth, to  afiembkon  Thuifday  the 
eighteenth  day  of  December  next,  to  give  in'their  votes,  for  their 
retoeilive  Rcprefentauvc*,  to  the  Selefhncn,  who  {hill  prefideat 
fucb  meeting  :  And  the  Selefbncn  or  the  major  part  of  them,  fhall  In 
open  town  • meeting,  fort  and  count  the  votes,  and  form  a  lilt  of  the 
:  pylons  voted  fer,  with  the  nuntltr  of  votes  Ur  each  perfon, 

S drift  hi*  name,  and  fhall  mike  a  public  declaration  thereof  in  the 
d  meeting,  and  (hall  in  the  pre/ence  of  the  inhabitants,  fell  0p 
topic*  Of  the  6!d  lift,  and  trail  knit  the  fame  to  the  office  of  the  Se¬ 
cretary  of  the  Corarftoawealth.  on  or  before  the  firft  Monday  ol 
Jjitmry  next  ;  And  t  he  Clerk  of  each  town  and  dirt  rf«,  fhall  make 
and  fairly  traniertbe,  in  the  record*  thereof,  the  Kil  aforefaid  ;  »nd 
the  Secretary  fhaJS  Uy  the  fame  before  Mi  Kxctrilcccy  the  Go-’ 
vemour  and  the  Council.  And  in  cafe  of  an  defHnn  for  aoy  dif 
trie!  by  a  majority  of  all  the  vote*  returned,  hi*  Exed'ency  the 
Covernour  fa  hereby  reqoefted  forthwith  to  trajdmit  to  the  perfon 
fo  ebofen.a  certificate  thereof.  And  in  cafe  no  ptrfon  fttall  have  u 
majority  of  votes,  the  Governour  whereby  requefted,  to  c-t oft  pre¬ 
cept*  to  Iflue,  accompanied  with  a  certificate  of  the  name*  of  the 
twopcrftioswhohad  the  created  number  of  vote*  in  the  firft  re¬ 
turn,  to  t  be  Sck&men  of  the  lever*!  towns  Sc  diftriAi  within  the  dif. 
triA  for  which  ho  nerfonfbiHfais  cbecnchofcn  naforefjiid.toaffctJiUc 
the  inhabitant*  of  their  refpective  towns  and  di drift*,  qualified 
aforefaid,  ou  aday  in  fucH  precept  to  be  appointed,  to  give  in  their 
vote*  for  aReprefentatjvc.ind  the  like  proceedings  fhall  be  had  therc- 
on,u  arc  hereto  before  dirc&rd  j  and  the  ScJcAoh-o  fhall  make  return 

’  Sent  down  for  concurrence. 


thereof,  in  manner  a*  aforefaidi  to  the  Secretary's c-C;cc, do  cr  before 
1  day  infuch  precept  to  be  prcftttbeil.  And  the  Secfetaiy  fhafl 
lay  the  fame  before  the  Governour  and  Council;  and  in  cafe  any 
perfon  fhall  have  .1  majority  as  aforefatd,  the  Goverhour  i*  requeft- 
ed  forthwith  to  traufmit  to  the  perfon  foclioferi.a.ccrtificatc  there, 
of  :  AndincaCe  no  perf-ui  fhall  have  a  majority  of  votes,  the  Go¬ 
vernour  it  requefted  to  iiluc  tike  precepts  as  often  as  the  cafe  may 
require. 

Afld  ht  ir  further  fUjefurJ,  That  when  the  'InhaWmhw  of  tie  fis*. 
vcral  tovyi.j  ami,  dlllfftfa  qualified' a»  afordaid,  affcmh.led  . 

on  die  bid  eighteenth  ft  y  «>f  fketmbtr  next*  they  Q«0  alto  give  in 
their  \vte*  fut  two  pt  rltsnv  who  flnll  be  triliabitaor*  of  the  diftriA 
in  which  fneh  tew  n  or  diftrktrnay  be,  at  ordidale*  for  *n£leftcr 
olthe  Prcfident  and  Vice  TrcfiJcnt  of  the  United  States  1  and  a  lift 
of  the  votes  fo  given  in  as  aforsfatd,  fhall  by  the  SeleAtticn  of  the 
levcral  towns  and  diftriAs.or  the  nujorpart  oftlicm.be  tranfmltted  . 
to  the  Seer  clary’s  oaice,  on  or  .before  the  firft  Monday  in  Jmnurj 
next.  And  bn  the  Wcdndtfay  next  following,  the  Gcr  enl  Cciutt 
t herein  {tffiaa,  fhal]  examine  the  fiiid  feturn«,aod  from  ihe  two  who 
fhall  be  fodnd  to  have  the  great  eft  number  of  votes  in  each  difiriel, 
the  members  cf  the  two  Ilotifes,  afletnbled  lu  onc  rocm,  Hall 
by  joint  ballot  eled  cue  who  fhall  be  fbe  EJcfittr  foe  the  di Ariel  to 
which  he  belongs  ;  and  In  cafe  it  fbouhl  fo  hapjiqp,  that  more  than 
two  per  for.  s  voted  for  *3  llcflors,  fhoultl  have  afr»cm*lity  of  vote* 
among  thchicheft  voted  for,  then  the  members  of  the  two  Hotife* 
aforelaid,  mal)  out  cf  foch  dutwbcf  chtHife  the  Kiefer.  And  Jf 
liny  cafe  the  aforefaid.returr.s  from  adMWA,  ftiall  not  be  received 
at  she  Secretary’*  o/lice,  on  of  .before,  the  firft  Mbftdiy  Jo  yam, try 
n««,  iheincnibera  oftljetW-oHbtdMol  tfaer.egitfature  fUall,ou  tlu» 
firft  Wcdcebiay  of  'Jommr}  note,  appoint  fotsie  perfoti,  being 
Inhabit  an  t  a f  foci  dtftchft,  for  an  Kleffor  of  the  Prefideut  and  Vice- 
Prefidcm.  .  v  r-  -..j:  -  ,, 

Andjtltfunlw  Thattbc  member*  of  the  rtroHopfes 

of  the  General  Court,  mall  in  ns»tmer  as  *forri*ld,  »ppo}pt  91.  i*rgc 
two  Electors  for  the  Picfuknt  and  Vice-ftefidcat,  hot  voted  for  by 
the  dlftnA*  M  afot<;f*id.  . 

And  be  it  further  Rrfolvtd,  That  the  faW  F.kffors  be,  and  they 
are  hereby  directed,  to  meet  on  the  fieft  ‘Wednefday  erf  fcbrUorj 
next,  at  ten  o’clock  In  the  ’ forenoon,  at  the  Statc-Iloufc  in  the  .. 
town  of  Bylm,  for  the  purpofc  of  voting  by  billot,  for  two  net. 
fon*»  Cor  Prefidcm  and  Vlce-Prcfukru  of  the  United  State*,  agree¬ 
ably  to  the  Couftitution  of  fold  United  State*  :  And  that  for  their 
travel  and  attendance,  they  fhall  receive  the  fame  compcflfation  a* 
member*  of  the  Senate  are  entitled  to. 


SAMUEL  PHILLIPS,  jun.  Present. 
In  the  House  of  Rsphessktati ve j,  November  20,  17SS. 

Read  and  concurred,  ’ 

Approved — 


T  H  ff  t)  &  O  R  E  SEDGWICK.  Speaker. 

JOHN  HANCOCK: 


A  true  Copy. — Attcft 


JOHN.AYHV,  jun.  Secretary. 


B  0  S  TO  AD— Printed  by  ADAMS  ts*  N  O  U  R  §  E,  I>wtzr.s  to  the  Hononbic  GENERAL  COURT. 
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By  the  United  States  in  Congrefs 
aflembled, 

WHEREAS.  tlicCowcntihn  aiTcinbit.l  ik-PHtliul-  bh;:., 
jiuifuant  to  llic  Rcioliitiotj,  of  C(Jiioi,fs'uf-  tiu-’  -  j  ft 
f'ehnrar. .  1787,  di>l>».iiix.ftrt!i  ofStyn  e  i-.thc 
fmw  year,  .  report  10  'ilfc  t-Aiitci!  Scitcs  hi  Coin/t  f,  • 
afleinbled,  a  for  ilic  l’cf>|'!e  of  tlic.L'iiin-ii  S:  ; 

whercu)ioii  Congrcl’s  00  the  M ;  ol  t!:c  1’  i  ,  .. - 

folvc  un:inimi"u!ty,  ••  Tio.t  the  flkl  .R'ptrt.t,  .v,itli.  tin-  Rrfol 
and  t,rticfottci>iti|wovins>  tho  finic,  Iv  tranfntittoy  lo.ih  -  :  : 

JLigiflittnrfs,  in  artier  to  Iv  luhmntal  to  a  Convcntitw  t.t  j), !,  ■  net 
cKollit  incaih'Sqtchypliv  ptoplo  thtri  i.f,  i  1  .  ,.;■!.■  ;•  .  )„• 

Refoivosot  tliC  Coinr.Mimi  madc .  .til  jti-ovid-o  i ; .  P:  . j, 

whereas  the Eduftinuiph  iu rep.. r-i-d  Ev  thc  CP  . .ni. ,J  by 

Congreislfanfifiittnlto  the  Irwtil  l.fdtl  i;  ,  I  :  ,  ,a;  !K  J 

the  manner  theteht  dcC.,r  ■  1  to  b.  ColOeiem  !■  .  theeiublillimei  i 
the  Tame,  and  fttelt  Rtttlteation:  duly  pnfhentitated.  have  beta  re- 
ce.ved  by  Congrefp  ot'id  are  filed  in  tfv Offer  .0  she  S.-.ivtai  v - 
therefore. 


Wednefday  L  .,eAi,  kM;  utewv  an  me  ibiectci’s  ;o  allem- 

ble  .u  their  reSpecfivc  State^AUd  vote  lor  a  PrendentyRnd  that \b<> 
firft  Wediwkby  itt  March  neHwW  the  1  .pie,  -.md  the  prelcm  Sear 

oJCongrelt  the  place  f.n-commcKfy,  Proceed mgMmdei  the  laid 

LonlLmuon. 


‘A-v 
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NEW  YORK  PREPARES  A 
TEMPORARY  CAPITOL 


canopy  of  crimson  cloth, 
later  he  assumed  office. 


In  preparation  for  the  impending  events 
the  citizens  of  New  York  hastened  to 
furbish  up  the  old  City  Hall,  now  re- 
christened  Federal  Hall.  Subscriptions 
of  $32,000  enabled  them  to  have  the  old 
building,  erected  in  1699,  ready  in  time. 
It  was,  in  truth,  a  fine  structure.  A 
grand  vestibule,  paved  with  marble, 
prepared  one  for  the  Senate  Chamber 
with  its  azure  ceiling  from  which  shone  the 
sun  and  thirteen  stars.  From  this  room 
three  windows  opened  upon  a  balcony 
whereon  the  oath  of  office  was  taken 
in  full  view  of  the  people.  But  with  the 
4th  of  March  came  few  congressmen,  nor 
for  a  month  afterward  was  there  a 
quorum  to  transact  business.  This 
delay,  due  to  the  short  notice  given  the 
states  and  the  bad  conditions  for 
traveling,  was  interpreted  by  the  un¬ 
friendly  as  showing  a  lack  of  interest  in 
the  new  Government.  At  last,  however, 
the  two  Houses  could  organize;  and 
on  April  6  the  electoral  votes  were 
counted  and  messengers  dispatched  to 
notify  the  chosen.  Adams  arrived  on 
the  22nd  and  took  his  seat  under  the 
On  the  following  day  Washington  was  greeted  by  a  joyous  multitude.  A  week 


396  Federal  Hall,  New  York  City,  from  the  engraving  by  Amos  Doolittle  after  the  draw¬ 
ing  by  Peter  Lacour,  published  in  New  Haven,  1790,  in  the  New  York  Historical  So¬ 
ciety 


EXPERIENCED  MEN  GUIDE 
THE  NEW  CONGRESS 

The  work  before  the  new  Congress  was  prodigious. 
Much  depended  upon  the  wisdom  of  the  initial  steps, 
and  caution  was  necessary.  Though  its  membership 
was  not  as  illustrious  as  that  of  the  Philadelphia  Con¬ 
vention,  there  were  many  able  and  experienced  men 
present.  In  the  Senate  were  found  Robert  Morris, 
Richard  Henry  Lee,  Rufus  King  and  Oliver  Ellsworth, 
later  to  become  Chief  Justice.  The  House  leader  was 
James  Madison;  his  colleagues  included  Fisher  Ames 
and  Elbridge  Gerry  of  Massachusetts,  Elias  Boudinot 
of  New  Jersey,  and  Jonathan  Trumbull  and  Roger 
Sherman  of  Connecticut,  all  veterans  of  earlier  political 
strife.  Frederick  Muhlenberg  of  Pennsylvania,  a  former 
Lutheran  pastor  of  German  descent,  was  chosen  Speaker 
because  of  his  reputation  as  a  presiding  officer  of  de¬ 
liberative  assemblies.  Not  until  1791  did  the  office  be¬ 
come  partisan.  Committees  were  chosen  by  ballot  of  the 
House,  and  most  of  its  work  was  done  in  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  as  had  been  the  practice  of  the  old  Congress 
under  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 


397  Frederick  Augustus  Conrad  Muhlenberg,  1750-1801.  from  the 
portrait  by  C.  W.  Peale,  courtesy  of  Edward  Brooke,  Blrds- 
boro.  Pa. 
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A  FINANCIER  BECOMES  CHIEF  JUSTICE 
Ellsworth  was  one  of  the  committee  of  four,  called  the  “Pay- 
table,”  that  managed  the  military  finances  of  Connecticut  during 
the  Revolution.  As  judge  of  the  Connecticut  superior  court,  he 
advocated  the  rights  of  the  individual  states,  and  it  was  by  his 
motion  that  the  words  “national  government”  were  expunged 
from  the  constitution  and  the  words  “Government  of  the  United 
States”  substituted.  In  1790  he  was  appointed  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  His  watchfulness  over  the  public  expenditures 
earned  for  him  the  title  of  “the  Cerberus  of  the  Treasury”;  and 
John  Adams  spoke  of  him  as  “the  finest  pillar  of  Washington’s 
whole  administration.” 


IMPORT  DUTIES  PROVIDE  GOVERNMENT  REVENUE 
First  of  all  it  was  necessary  to  provide  revenue  for  the  new  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  Constitution  had  been  greeted  as  the  New  Roof  under 
which  “the  farmer  would  meet  immediately  a  ready  market  for  his 
produce,  manufactures  would  flourish,  and  peace  and  prosperity 
adorn  the  land.”  To  this  end,  and  without  waiting  for  the  in¬ 
auguration  of  Washington,  the  House  proceeded  to  discuss  a  tariff 
bill  introduced  by  Madison.  At  once  debate  arose.  The  duties 
were  quite  moderate,  for  the  main  objective  was  revenue,  not  protection.  With  this  in  view,  Madison 
wished  the  bill  to  become  law  in  time  to  cover  the  spring  importations.  To  this  the  traders  of  the  cities  ob¬ 
jected;  and  the  first  American  lobby  won  a  victory.  The  bill  did  not  receive  approval  till  July  1,  nor 
was  it  to  go  into  effect  for  a  month  thereafter.  Despite  this  juggling  the  tariff  soon  wras  yielding  $200,000 
a  month,  a  sum  sufficient  to  maintain  the  Government  and  to  pay  interest  on  the  debt. 


398  Oliver  Ellsworth,  1745-1807,  from  the  minia¬ 
ture,  1792,  by  John  Trumbull,  in  the  School  of  the 
Fine  Arts,  Yale  University 


First  sheet  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1789,  from  the  original  inscribed  on  vellum 

in  the  State  Department,  Washington 
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400  Thomas  Jefferson,  1743-1826,  from  the  pastel  portrait,  about 
1798,  by  James  Sharpies  (1751-1811)  in  Independence  Hall,  Phila¬ 
delphia 


401  Alexander  Hamilton,  1757-1804,  from  the  portrait,  about  1792, 
by  John  Trumbull  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New 
York 


402  Edmund  Randolph,  1753-1813,  from  a 
copy  of  an  original  now  lost,  in  the  Virginia 
State  Library,  Richmond 


403  Major-General  Henry  Knox,  1750-1806, 
from  the  portrait  by  Gilbert  Stuart  in  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 


404  Samuel  Osgood,  1748-1813,  from  the  por¬ 
trait  by  John  Trumbull,  courtesy  of  William 
B.  Osgood  Field,  New  York 


THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  DEPARTMENTS 
With  the  tariff  out  of  the  way,  Congress  turned  its  attention  to  the  organization  of  the  administration.  In 
May  it  was  decided  to  continue,  under  new  titles,  the  three  old  departments  of  the  former  Government. 
Acts  of  July  27,  August  7,  and  September  2  created  State,  and  War  and  Navy  departments.  Later,  provision 
was  made  for  an  Attorney-General  and  a  Postmaster-General.  Jefferson,  trained  in  diplomatic  inter¬ 
course,  was  selected  as  Secretary  of  State.  For  the  head  of  the  Treasury,  Washington  called  upon  the 
energetic  and  able  Hamilton.  General  Knox  was  continued  at  the  war  office.  Edmund  Randolph  of  Virginia 
became  Attorney-General,  and  Samuel  Osgood  of  New  York  Postmaster-General. 
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THE  JURISDICTION 
OF  COURTS  IS 
SETTLED 

Next  came  up  for  con¬ 
sideration  the  court  sys¬ 
tem.  The  Constitution 
provided  simply  that 
there  should  be  a  Su¬ 
preme  Court  and  such 
other  courts  as  the  Con¬ 
gress  might  establish. 

There  was  little  difficulty 
about  the  former;  but  a 
difference  of  opinion 
arose  concerning  the  in¬ 
ferior  courts.  Many 
wished  the  state  courts 
to  be  given  jurisdiction 
over  federal  cases,  with 
appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  This  did  not 
meet  with  the  approval 

of  the  Federalists,  who  wanted  a  strong  national  government  independent  of  the  states  in  the  discharge 
of  its  functions.  The  result  was  the  act  of  September  24,  largely  the  work  of  Oliver  Ellsworth,  a  stanch 
Federalist.  Senator  Maclay  of  Pennsylvania,  a  leader  of  the  opposition,  wrote,  “It  certainly  is  a  vile  law 
system,  calculated  for  expense  and  with  a  design  to  draw  by  degrees  all  law  business  into  the  Federal  Courts. 
The  Constitution  is  meant  to  swallow  the  State  Constitutions  by  degrees,  and  thus  to  swallow  by  degrees 
all  the  State  Judiciaries.”  The  separate  court  system  so  created  has  never  been  abandoned;  and  the  Judi¬ 
ciary  Act  of  1789,  with  few  important  changes,  has  remained  law  to  the  present  time. 


406  Chief  Justice  John  Jay,  1745-1829.  from  the  portrait  by 
Gilbert  Stuart  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  courtesy 
of  Peter  Augustus  Jay 

courage  and  statesmanship.  All, 


EMINENT  LAWYERS  ARE  PUT 
ON  THE  BENCH 

To  fill  these  positions  was  now  the  President’s  task.  Their 
importance  he  fully  recognized.  In  a  letter  of  September 
27  he  wrote:  “Impressed  with  a  conviction  that  the 
true  administration  of  justice  is  the  firmest  pillar  of  good 
government,  I  have  considered  the  first  arrangement  of 
the  judicial  department  as  essential  to  the  happiness  of 
our  country  and  the  stability  of  its  political  system.  Hence 
the  selection  of  the  fittest  characters  to  expound  the  laws 
and  dispense  justice  has  been  an  invariable  subject  of  my 
anxious  concern.”  There  were  several  possibilities  for  the 
Chief  Justiceship  —  among  them  James  Wilson,  John 
Rutledge,  John  Jay  and  Robert  R.  Livingston.  Jay  was 
finally  chosen.  As  his  associates,  Washington  selected 
John  Blair  of  Virginia,  William  Cushing  of  Massachusetts, 
James  Wilson  of  Pennsylvania,  John  Rutledge  of  South 
Carolina,  and  Robert  H.  Harrison  of  Maryland.  The  last 
refused,  and  the  vacancy  was  filled  by  James  Iredell  of 
North  Carolina.  All  were  eminent  lawyers;  most  of  them 
had  had  judicial  experience.  Jay,  in  particular,  had  over  a 
long  period  of  years  and  in  many  offices  given  proof  of 
moreover,  had  taken  a  hand  in  bringing  the  new  government  into  being. 
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407  First  Twelve  Proposed  Amendments,  facsimile  of  the  original  engrossed  draft,  in  the  Emmet  Collection, 

New  York  Public  Library 


AMENDMENTS  FORM  A  BILL  OF  RIGHTS 
Five  of  the  states  had  ratified  the  Constitution  on  the  express 
condition  that  certain  amendments  should  be  made  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment.  This  was  a  moral  obligation  upon  the  first 
Congress  which,  for  a  time,  it  seemed  to  ignore.  Complaints  finally 
forced  its  hand.  The  suggested  amendments  wTere  referred  to  a 
committee.  Weeding  out  from  them  all  that  affected  the  structure 
or  powers  of  the  Government,  Congress  sent  to  the  states  a  dozen 
propositions,  ten  of  which  were  adopted  and  to  this  day  form  the 
Bill  of  Rights  of  the  Constitution.  The  Constitution,  in  addition 
to  creating  the  outlines  of  a  government,  stressed  property  rights; 
the  first  ten  amendments  stressed  those  human  rights,  the  demand 
for  which  had  appeared  again  and  again  both  before  and  during 
the  Revolution. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  STARTS  WITHOUT  PARTY  LINES 
On  September  29,  1789,  the  Congress,  adjourned.  It  had  suc¬ 
cessfully  started  the  new  Government.  A  judicial  system  had  been 
created,  administrative  departments  established,  appropriations 
for  ordinary  expenses  voted,  salaries  fixed,  a  tariff  laid,  an  Indian 
policy  formulated.  These  measures  were  recognized  by  all  as 
necessary;  divisions  of  opinion  had  not  noticeably  crept  into 
Congressional  debate.  But  with  the  second  session,  opening 
January  4,  1790,  came  matters  of  policy  upon  which  party  lines 
formed.  This  situation  developed  out  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  country,  and  with  it  is  inextricably 
woven  the  names  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Alexander  Hamilton. 


ACTS 

PASSED  A  T  A 

CONGRES  S 

O  F  T  H  E 

UNITED  STATES  ‘ 

b  F 

A  M  E  R  I  C  A, 

BLO  UN  AND  HELD  AT  THE  CITY  OF  N  E  W  Y  O  R  K, 
ON  IVEUNESDAT  THE  FOURTH  OF  MARCH. 

IN  THE  YEAR  M.DCC.LXXXIX- 

A  K  D  Or  VHt 

IJTDMPR.YDSNCE  OF  THE  (/NIT ED  STATES. 


THE  THIRTEENTH. 


NEA  -rORK  IWt*d  **  rTANCiS. CHILDS  a#3  JOHN  SWaJNE. 
K; ai  NE  H  UA/EN.  sr  THOMAS  md  SAMUEL  GREEN 


408  From  the  copy  published  at  New  York, ^1789, 
in  the  New  York  Public  Library 
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HAMILTON  FILLS  IMPORTANT 
PUBLIC  POSTS 

After  Yorktown,  where  he  took  an  active  part, 
Hamilton  studied  law  at  Albany  under  his  father- 
in-law.  In  1782  he  was  admitted  to  practice,  only 
to  be  sent  by  the  New  York  Assembly  to  the 
Continental  Congress.  In  1786  he  attended  the 
Annapolis  Convention  and  with  Madison  secured 
the  call  for  the  Philadelphia  Convention,  of  which 
he  became  a  member.  His  effective  aid  in  securing 
the  ratification  of  the  Constitution  has  already 
been  described  (p.  158).  His  appointment  to  the 
post  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  generally 
acclaimed  as  fitting.  In  that  office  he  served  till 
January,  1795,  when  he  withdrew  to  resume  pri¬ 
vate  practice.  His  interest  and  activity  in  public 
and  political  affairs  did  not  cease  and  his  articles 
signed  “Camillus,”  were  a  welcome  aid  to  Washing¬ 
ton  in  the  contest  over  the  Jay  Treaty.  When  the 
war  scare  of  1798  came,  he  was  made  Major-General 
in  charge  of  military  preparations.  The  following 
years  saw  his  struggle  w-ith  Burr  in  New  York 
and  national  politics,  ending  so  disastrously  in 
July  of  1804.  Slight  in  stature,  Hamilton  was  of 
erect  and  courtly  bearing  and  conduct.  Inclined  to 
stand  aloof  from  the  “great  beast”  that  was  the 
people,  he  had  many  enemies  in  the  growing 
democracy.  But  enemies  as  well  as  friends  bore 
testimony  to  his  preeminent  ability  as  statesman 
and  financier.  With  Jefferson,  his  great  rival,  he 


409  Alexander  Hamilton,  from  the  portrait  by  John  Trumbull 
in  the  New  York  City  Hall 

shaped  the  national  democracy  that  is  America. 


HAMILTON  ORGANIZES  NATIONAL  FINANCES 
Underlying  all  of  Hamilton’s  actions  while  in  Washington’s  cabinet  was  one  central  effort  —  to  attach  to 

the  Federal  Government  the  vital  interests  of  the  influential 
groups  of  the  country.  He  realized  that  the  Government 
would  be  no  stronger  than  the  allegiance  of  its  citizens.  With 
him  that  allegiance  was  to  be  won  through  the  purse.  When, 
therefore,  the  Congress  called  upon  him  to  prepare  a  report 
on  the  state  of  the  finances,  he  eagerly  evolved  a  plan  that 
would  simultaneously  reestablish  the  national  credit,  gain 
the  support  of  the  moneyed  classes,  and  draw  the  nation 
together  into  a  unity  resting  upon  a  strong  national  govern¬ 
ment.  This  plan  was  presented  to  Congress  inaseriesof  mas¬ 
terly  reports.  The  first,  dated  January  14,  1790,  dealt  with 
the  public  credit.  Hamilton  pointed  out  that  the  national 
debt  exceeded  $54,000,000,  the  market  price  for  which  was 
as  low  as  25%  of  par.  This  debt  he  proposed  to  refund  at 
par.  Objection  at  once  arose.  For  speculators,  getting  wind 
of  the  movement  to  refund,  had  bought  up  much  of  the  do¬ 
mestic  debt.  Was  the  Government  now  going  to  enable  them 
to  profiteer?  From  the  rural  constituencies  came  vehement 
protest.  Madison,  pushed  by  Henry  and  the  debtor  farmers 
of  Virginia,  offered  a  compromise,  the  impracticability  of 
which  finally  led  to  the  adoption  of  Hamilton’s  scheme,  sub¬ 
stantially  unchanged. 


410 


Alexander  Hamilton,  from  the  engraving  by  J.  Rogers 
alter  the  "Talleyrand  Miniature" 
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411  Title  and  first  page  of  the  Assumption  Act,  1V90,  from  the  engrossed  copy  In  the 

Department  of  State,  Washington 


HAMILTON  PROPOSES 
ASSUMPTION  OF 
STATE  DEBTS 

His  second  proposition 
startled  the  country.  The 
national  government,  he 
urged,  should  assume  such 
parts  of  the  debt  of  the 
several  states  as  had  been 
incurred  in  support  of  the 
common  revolution  against 
England.  Such  a  step,  he 
considered,  was  both  sound 
finance  and  sound  politics; 
for  it  would  attach  to  the 
national  government  the 
money  interests  without 
whose  support  it  could  not 
stand.  The  states  that  had 
paid  little  of  their  debt  — - 
Massachusetts,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  South  Carolina  — 
favored  assumption.  Not 
so  with  the  others  that  had 
little  or  no  debt.  These 
states,  notably  Virginia, 
were  not  eager  to  help  their 
sisters  carry  their  burdens. 
Madison  now  definitely 
broke  with  Hamilton.  After 
weeks  of  discussion  the  bill 
was,  on  May  25,  rejected  by 
the  House. 


POLITICAL  COMPROMISE  PLACES  THE  CAPITOL  AT  WASHINGTON 
But  Hamilton  did  not  despair.  Since  1788  there  had  been  much  talk  about  the  location  of  the  permanent 
capital  of  the  new  nation.  Debate  had  reduced  the  sites  to  two,  one  somewhere  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
other  on  the  Potomac  near  Georgetown.  Southerners  favored  the  latter,  but  could  not  master  sufficient  votes 
to  carry  the  plan.  Hamilton,  caring  p 
little  about  the  issue,  seized  upon  it 
as  a  lever  to  secure  the  passage  of 
the  Assumption  Bill.  Jefferson 
invited  Hamilton  and  Madison  to 
dinner  and  the  bargain  was  struck. 

To  appease  the  Pennsylvanians  the 
Government  was  to  be  located  for 
ten  years  at  Philadelphia,  while  the  » 
new  city,  planned  by  the  President, 

Andrew  Ellicott,  and  Major  L’En- 
fant,  with  Versailles  as  a  model,  was 
in  course  of  construction.  On  July 
26,  1790,  the  Assumption  was  voted, 
thirty-two  to  twenty-nine,  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  m 

412  The  White  House,  from  an  engraving  by  N.  King,  published  In  1805,  In  the 

Library  of  Congress,  Washington 
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CONGRESS  PROVIDES  FOR  A 
NATIONAL  BANK 

To  the  third  session  of  the  First  Congress  Hamilton 
presented  the  next  plank  in  his  platform,  for  the 
creation  of  a  national  bank.  This,  as  has  been  noted, 
had  long  been  a  favorite  notion.  There  were  in  1790 
but  three  banks  in  the  country,  at  Philadelphia, 
New  York  and  Boston.  A  national  bank  would  be  of 
inestimable  service  to  expanding  business  interests, 
encouraging  the  development  of  land  and  manufac¬ 
tures.  At  the  same  time  it  would  serve  as  fiscal  agent 
for  the  Government.  Against  these  arguments  the 
opposition  brought  all  their  force  without  avail;  in 
1791  the  bill  was  sent  to  Washington  for  his  ap¬ 
proval.  The  President,  following  his  custom  of 
relying  upon  his  department  heads  for  advice,  asked 
for  written  opinions  concerning  its  constitutionality, 
a  point  that  had  been  raised  in  Congress.  Jefferson 
and  Randolph  advised  a  veto.  Hamilton,  who  had 
seen  Jefferson’s  elaborate  opinion  against  the  con¬ 
stitutionality  of  the  measure,  on  February  23  wrote 
his  own,  in  which  for  the  first  time  was  laid  down  the 
doctrine  of  broad  construction,  to  be  followed  closely 
in  1819  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall.  Two  days  later 
the  bill  became  law. 
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414  Extract  from  Hamilton’s  Report  on  Manufactures  Dec.  5,  1791, 
from  tbe  engrossed  copy  In  the  Library  of  Congress,  Washington 


413  First  page  of  Hamilton’s  Report  on  a  National  Bank,  Dec.  13,  1790, 
from  the  engrossed  copy  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  Washington 


INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT  IS  URGED 
To  round  out  his  policy  of  utilizing  the  national 
Government  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  nation, 
Hamilton  submitted  to  the  Second  Congress  his 
famous  Report  on  Manufactures.  “To  form  a  more 
perfect  union”  it  was  necessary  to  cultivate  a  manu¬ 
facturing  industry  that  could  balance  the  existent 
agricultural  and  commercial  activities.  “Not  only 
the  wealth,  but  the  independence  and  security  of  a 
country,  appear  to  be  materially  connected  with  the 
prosperity  of  manufactures.  Every  nation,  with  a 
view  of  these  great  objects,  ought  to  endeavor  to 
possess  within  itself  all  the  essentials  of  national 
supply.  These  comprise  the  means  of  subsistence, 
habitation,  clothing  and  defence.  The  possession  of 
these  is  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  the  body  poli¬ 
tic;  to  the  safety  as  well  as  to  the  welfare  of  the 
society.  The  want  of  either  is  the  want  of  an  impor¬ 
tant  organ  of  political  life  and  motion.”  Although  it 
discussed  with  profound  ability  the  problems  of  po¬ 
litical  economy,  this  Report  was  received  at  the 
time  with  small  enthusiasm. 
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AN  EXCISE  TAX  LEADS  TO  THE 
“WHISKY  REBELLION” 

Hamilton,  indeed,  had  overreached  himself.  As,  one 
by  one,  his  policies  were  presented  to  Congress,  an¬ 
tagonism  grew.  They  were  regarded  as  attempts  to 
form  a  perpetual  alliance  between  the  national  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  wealthy  classes;  they  were  excoriated 
as  evidences  of  a  desire  to  annihilate  the  states,  the 
temples  of  self-government,  by  consolidating  all 
powers  at  the  center.  The  spirit  of  discontent  first 
manifested  itself  in  the  Whisky  Insurrection.  As 
part  of  his  financial  program,  Hamilton  had  in 
March,  1791,  secured  an  Act  to  impose  an  excise  tax 
on  the  manufacture  of  spirituous  liquors.  His  aim  had 
been  at  once  to  increase  the  revenues  and  to  bring 
home  to  the  individual  citizen  the  fact  of  the  national 
Government’s  existence  and  power.  This  truth  proved 
unpalatable  along  the  frontier.  Crude  means  of 
transportation  to  the  seaboard  compelled  the  hardy 
settlers  of  western  Pennsylvania  to  condense  their  corn 
and  grain  into  whisky,  which  became  their  currency 
and  their  major  source  of  income.  The  tax  thus  bore 
with  special  and,  as  it  seemed  to  them,  unfair  severity 
upon  the  mountaineers.  In  1794  murmurings  broke 
into  open  revolt.  A  mass  meeting  near  Pittsburgh 
decided  to  resist  the  law  by  force  of  arms.  The  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  awaited  action  by  the  national 
government.  It  was  a  situation  exactly  to  the  taste  of  Hamilton.  On  the  seventh  of  August  the  President 
issued  a  proclamation  against  the  rebels  and  called  for  fifteen  thousand  militia  from  the  states  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Maryland,  Virginia  and  New'  Jersey. 


415  Alexander  Hamilton  in  the  uniform  of  a  Major-General,  from 
the  portrait,  1791,  by  C.  W.  Peale  in  the  New  York  Historical 
Society 


THE  INSURGENTS  YIELD  TO 
NATIONAL  POWER 

In  the  mind  of  Washington  was  the  query,  will  these  citizen 
troops  march  against  their  fellows  of  a  neighboring  state  to 
enforce  a  national  law?  March  they  did,  with  Hamilton  in 
the  forefront.  Such  an  overwhelming  show  of  national 
power  was  more  than  enough.  By  the  time  the  army  reached 
Pittsburgh  the  insurgents  had  melted  away.  Hamilton  was 
for  driving  home  the  lesson,  but  milder  counsels  prevailed. 
The  tax,  however,  was  retained.  The  Government  had 
proved  its  power. 


X  [  • 

DO  promife,  to  fubmit  to  the  Laws 

D-fthe  United  States;  that  I  will  not  direiflly  nor  indirectly 
flppofc  the  execution  of  the  A&s  for  railing  a  Revenue  on 
piddled  Spirits  and  Stills,  and  that  I  will  fupport  as  far  as 
he  Laws  require  the  civil  authority  in  affording  the  protec- 
^  lion  due  to  all  officers  and  other  Citizens. 

September  i  I,  1794- 


dWtM 

w. 


416 


The  End  of  the  Whisky  Rebellion,  scene  from  The  Chronicles 
of  America  motion  picture  Alexander  Hamilton 


417  Oath  of  Submission  by  Pennsylvanians,  from  the  original 
in  the  Library  of  Congress,  Washington 
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Fellow  Citizens, 

YOU  have  thu  moment  been  witneflei  to  one  of  the  nobleft  fpefta- 
cles  that  the  eyes  of  freemen  ever  beheld.  You  have  feenthc  iirlt  patri¬ 
ot  of  his  country,  railed  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  hu  fcllow-citi- 
tens  to  the  higheft  Hatton  in  it.  Handing  in  the  auguft  pretence  of  the 
peojde,  and  binding  himfelf  by  a  foletnn  oath  to  fuppott  the  conftitution 
eftabliflied  by  theit  deliberate  and  voluntary  content.  How  mull  the 
heart  ol  every  good  citizen  exult  upon  ihli  happy  oreafion ,  an  creation 
which  is  the  triumph  of  freedom,  the  triumph  of  \mencans — the  triumph 
of  humanity  l  r 

But  it  is  not  enough,  fellow-ciuzens,  to  rejoice  on  this  occafion.  h  Is 
your  duty  to  aft ,  you  are  bound  by  all  the  ties  of  interell  and  confdten- 
cy  to  a  Ik  ourfelves  what  further  rematns  to  be  done,  and  immediately  to 
fet  about  it  You  owe  it  to  yourfeivea  and  the  reft  of  the  United  States 
to  remove,  as  far  as  depends  on  you,  every  fource  of  embarrallment  which 
may  threaten  the  fuccefsful  adminiilration  of  the  government  which  yon 
have  concurred  in  eftablilhing. 

To  thole,  who  will  not  flitter  themfelves  to  be  feduced  by  the  bufy 
agentsof  anti-fi^leralifni,  no  policy  can  be  more  plain  than  that  of  remo¬ 
ving  from  the  highcft  office  of  our  Hate  goverdment  the  man,  who  is  look¬ 
ed  up  to  by  the  adverfanat  of  the  national  conftitotion,  not  only  in  this 
ftaxe  but  throughout  the  Union,  as  the  great  bulwark  of  their  caufe.  Fc- 
dcralifts  who  do  not  purfue  this  policy  mandril  by  then  conduft,  that 
however  they  may  be  friends  to  the  confritution,  they  are  greater  friends 
to  its  greateft  enemy 

Let  me  therefore  conjure  fuch  of  you,  as  may  not  already  have  given 
your  votes,  to  haften,  with  heartsglowing  with  federahfm,  to  the  polls 
of  the  leveral  wards  in  which  you  refide,  and  there  by  your  hiffrages,  in 
favor  of  Judge  Yates,  to  maintain  the  character  ofyour  city  agd  prove  to 
the  reft  of  the  United  Statesthat  New- York  is  unvariably  true  to  the  caufe 
(be  has  efpouled.  F  EDERaLIST 

April  50,  1789 


FELLOW  CITIZENS, 

THE  min  who,  on  this  day  of  general  joy  and  fatiafaftion.  will  attempt'to  imprbvtf  the  folemn  fpefta- 
cleto  which  you  have  been  wilnefle*.  10  the  purpofes  of  forpenting  party  fpirit,  and  keeping  up  dif- 
unftjon*  which  ought  to  be  forgotten,  roult  be  induenced  by  diabolical  motive*. 

heart  glows  at  the  refleaion,  that  WASHINGTON  is  at  the  head  of  oor  government— 
And  {hall  the  feehngs  of  any  one  be  wounded  by  conjuring  up  tbemame  of  anti  federal,  to  anfwer  the  pur- 

pofe  of  a  party  ? — It  has  been  done  *  fellow  citizens,  by  a  writer  who  6gns  bimfelf  *•  A  Fedmalist. _ — 

He  is  no  federalift  ;  be  iifome  fpirit,  Iwoln  with  ambition*  and  impelled  by  malice,  and  revenue  black  as 
the  infernal  regions.  6 

Be  not  deceived,  my  country-men  ;  afk  yourfcUes,  has  not  JUDCE  YATES  been  as  much  oppofed  to 
the  new  government  as  OOVERNOR  CLINTON  ?  The  latter  you  have  tried,  he  is  a  good  man.  and 
a  good  magi  (Irate,  He  has  potfefled,  and  dill  holds,  the  confidence  ol  the  GREAT  WASHINGTON, 

whom  may  heaven  long  prefer  ve. 


men,  therefore,  come  forward  and  dilappoini  PARTY  RAGE.  and  UN¬ 
REASONABLE  ENVY,  by  giving  CLINTON  your  votes. 


A  Faint  dto  UNION,  amp  thiNEW  CONSTITUTION. 


April  3°*'  *7®?* 
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Handbill  on  New  York  Politics,  1789,  from  the  copy 
in  the  New  York  Historical  Society 


418  Handbill  on  New  York  Politics,  1789,  from  the  copy 
in  the  New  York  Historical  Society 


PARTY  LINES  APPEAR 

Hamilton’s  measures  served  to  sharpen  and  bring  into 
the  national  arena  the  conflict  between  two  schools  of 
thought  that  had  their  origin  as  far  back  as  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  The  differences  between  the  debtor-farmers  and  the 
conservative  classes  in  the  days  before  the  Constitution 
rvere  emphasized  with  the  result  that  two  political  parties  appeared,  each  ignoring  state  lines  in  its  member¬ 
ship.  On  one  side,  under  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  were  ranged  the  large  merchants,  the  manufac¬ 
turers,  the  bondholders,  the  lawyers  and  the  clergy  —  those  who  above  all  desired  stability  and  prosperity. 
Against  this  compact  minority  was  arrayed  the  mass  of  the  people,  the  impoverished  farmers,  the  self-reliant 
pioneers,  the  apprentices  —  those  who  saw  no  need  for  a  strong  government,  much  less  for  a  strong  central 

government.  Of  this  party 


THE  PRESS  PLAYS  A 
LARGE  PART  IN 
POLITICS 

To  both  sides  the  issue  seemed 
clear-cut  and  fundamental.  The 
followers  of  Jefferson  charged 
that  the  administration  leaders 
were  under  British  influence, 
and  that  they  were  utilizing 
their  power  to  favor  a  special 
and  sectional  class.  We  were 
“galloping  into  monarchy.” 

The  Hamiltonians,  in  turn,  re¬ 
garded  their  opponents  as  wild 
anarchists  whose  talk  of  liberty 
and  democracy  could  mean 
nothing  else  than  a  desire  to 
bring  in  the  rule  of  the  mob. 

The  press  took  up  the  battle. 

Indeed,  John  Fenno,  editor  of 
the  Gazette  of  the  United  States, 
founded  in  New  York,  1787,  had 
early  found  in  Hamilton  a  pa¬ 
tron.  Philip  Freneau,  the  poet, 
in  1791  was  persuaded  to  edit 
the  National  Gazette,  founded  in 
that  year  to  support  Jefferson. 

By  Fenno  and  Freneau  bitterest  invective  and  personal 
spite  were  unleashed  in  the  party  struggle, 

VIII— 13 


Thomas  Jefferson  became 
the  recognized  leader. 
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420  From  copies  of  both  news¬ 
papers  in  the  New  York  Public 
Library 
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421  The  "Republican  Court,"  from  the  engraving  by  A.  H.  Ritchie  (1822-95)  after  the  painting  Lady  Washington's 
Reception  by  Daniel  Huntington  (1816-1906),  original  in  the  Brooklyn  Museum 


THE  “REPUBLICAN  COURT” 


The  pomp  and  ceremony  thrown  about  Washington  and  his  administration  came  in  for  especial  derision  and 
satire.  Hamilton’s  suggestion  that  coins  be  struck  with  the  image  of  the  President  of  the  day,  the  Senate’s 
weighty  deliberations  on  the  matter  of  the  presidential  title  —  should  it  be  “His  Highness  the  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  Protector  of  their  Liberties,”  or  simply  “His  Patriotic  Majesty”  —  Wash¬ 
ington’s  cream-colored  carriage  bedecked  with  medallions,  all  these  Freneau  held  up  to  fierce  ridicule.  He 
took  particular  delight  in  ridiculing  Mrs.  Washington’s  receptions,  the  “Republican  Court”  of  the  Monocrats. 
Their  frigid  formality  furnished  an  occasion  rarely  lost,  despite  the  obvious  distress  of  the  President. 


422  The  Storming  of  the  Bastille,  from  the  Collection  Comvlele.  des  Tableaux  Htstoriaues  de  la  Revolution 
Francatse,  Paris,  1798,  in  the  New  Yoris  Public  Library 


THE  INFLUENCE 
OF  THE  FRENCH 
REVOLUTION 
Meanwhile  in  France  a 
series  of  events  were  tak¬ 
ing  place  which  were  to 
influence  the  internal 
politics  of  the  United 
States  for  a  score  of 
years.  The  opening  acts 
of  the  French  Revolution, 
and  particularly  such 
dramatic  events  as  the 
storming  of  the  Bastille, 
aroused  great  enthusiasm 
throughout  the  United 
States.  It  seemed  as 
though  France  were 
about  to  follow  the  foot¬ 
steps  of  the  American 
colonies  by  casting  off 
tyranny  and  establishing 
a  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment. 
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423  The  Execution  of  Louis  XVI,  from  the  Collection  Complete  des  Tableaux  Historiques  de  la  Revolution  Francaise,  Paris,  1798 


REACTION  AGAINST  FRENCH  VIOLENCE 

But  as  the  Revolution  in  France  progressed  and  assumed  a  violent  character,  a  distinct  reaction  took  place 
among  certain  classes  of  the  American  people.  The  execution  of  Louis  XVI  was  the  turning  point.  This  act, 
together  with  stories  of  the  flouting  of  the  Christian  religion,  turned  conservative  Americans  against  the 
Revolution.  Democratic  Americans,  however,  became  even  more  enthusiastic  as  a  result  of  the  execution  of 
the  King  and  the  proclamation  of  a  Republic.  This  division  of  sentiment  was  carried  over  to  the  internal 

political  struggles  of  the  country 

and  added  to  the  growing  hostility  RIGHTS  OF  MAN 
between  the  Federalists  and  the 
Republicans. 


DISCOURSES 
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mMTED  BY  RUSSELL  AND  CUTLER- 

1S05. 


BEING  AN 


424  TItle-paae  of  John  Adams'  essays,  hrst  pub¬ 
lished  In  1790,  In  the  New  Yort  Public  Library 


ARGUMENTS  ON  THE 
FRENCH  REVOLUTION 
Prominent  Americans  took  sides 
in  the  clash  between  the  expo¬ 
nents  of  the  principles  of  the 
French  Revolution  and  the  con¬ 
servatives.  In  1790,  John  Adams 
published  a  weighty  argument  on 
the  principles  of  government  to 
show  that  public  affairs  should  be 
trusted  to  “the  rich,  the  well¬ 
born  and  the  able.”  Then  in 
1791  appeared  Thomas  Paine’s 
Rights  of  Man ,  written  in  reply 
to  Burke’s  Reflections  on  the  Rev¬ 
olution  in  France,  1790,  and 
welcomed  by  Jeffersonians  as  po¬ 
litical  gospel.  Its  circulation  was 
a  million  and  a  half  copies. 


ANSWER  to  Mr.  BURKE’*  ATTACK 


FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 


T  H  0  A  t  A  S  P  A  I  N  E, 

Air  to*  fMirwN  Ar»AiiJ  tu  Cone**'*#  is  rut  .Vtiftiu cam 

Authc  u*  rut  uermie  COMMON  SS NSE. 


Accord  ®Dition» 


. 


P  H  l  L  A  D  Z  I  P  H  I  Ar 
Rf-printkd  ay  sa,musl  ba kruos  smith. 


425  Title-page  of  Thomas  Paine’s  reply  to 
Burke,  in  the  New  York  Public  Library 
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THE  PAGEANT  OF  AMERICA 


AMERICAN  RADICALS  IMITATE  THE  FRENCH 
Enthusiasm  for  the  French  Revolution  among  the  followers  of  Jefferson  expressed  itself  in  the  erection  of 
Liberty  poles.  The  term  “Republican”  now  became  the  favored  title  of  the  party.  Some  of  Jefferson’s 
followers  went  to  the  extent  of  direct  imitation  of  the  French  Revolutionists.  “Democratic  clubs”  were 
formed  in  various  cities,  based  on  the  model  of  the  Jacobin  Club  in  Paris.  These  clubs  held  secret  meetings 
and  their  members  addressed  each  other  as  “citizen,”  in  the  manner  of  the  French. 

SATIRES  ON  THE  JEFFERSONIANS 

Political  lampoons  were  used  by  both  parties.  The  Jacobiniad  was  a  satire  upon  the  followers  of  Jefferson, 
wTho  are  pictured  as  ignorant  and  illiterate  boors  aping  the  radicalism  of  the  Jacobin  clubs  of  France. 


Tfj«>2ACOBmiAD^>^^i 


No.  VIL 

OuR  readers  are,  doublets,  all  Im¬ 
patience  to  hear  the  great  Vim  al,  whom  we 
left  on  the  point  of  fpcaking.  But  we  muft 
entreat  them  to  poftpone  their  curioftty,  for 
a  few  momenta,  until  we  hare  introduced 
the  following  literary  curioftty,  which  we 
have  juft  received  from  a  eorrefpopdent, 
who  pledget  himfelf  for  its  authenticity. 

COPT  pf  o  COMPACT, 
to  be  fijjned  by  every  candidate,  previous  to 
his  ad  million  into  the  conftitutional  fociety 
(alias  jacobin  club)  at  Bofton  :  the  compok- 
rtws,  by  brother  Tommy  :  tjie  falling,  by 
the  sacatTAar,  verbatim  et  literatim. 

“  fTHEPEASS  it  apeers  to  ufi,  that  the 
“  Ahortyt  pff  our  evntry  art  mw;b  endanger 
“  from  ariMrttical  frtnfipuh  beeing  fpred  a- 
“  '»“*?  u/t,andtbal  Ike  prtzidant  I,  mifiled 
M  by  bad  advnm,  wot,  tho  fubjbribeon,  have 
“  blurred  into  on  ajftftafhun  to  infienct  elex. 
“  fix**,  <™d  *“f*r  min  ut  lyt,  pull  down 
“  federal  rover ment  .  and  at  grate  fek- 
“  "O'.  «  mek  wanlei  «  ‘kit  bjfnefi,  ruet 
b'*d‘  eurfefet ,  not  'to-  left  and  thing,  fed  or 
**  dun  in  eur/Kity,  git  abniud,  Itf  wee  over* 

“ M . 


427 


From  J.  S.  J.  Gardiner,  Remarks  on  the  JaeoMniai,  Boston,  1795 


THE  FEDERALIST  REGIME 
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THE  FRENCH  ENVOY  ARRIVES 
Tricolor  cockades  and  Democratic  societies  sprang  up 
everywhere.  In  the  midst  of  this  agitation  the  French 
envoy,  Genet,  arrived  at  Charleston.  After  ten  days  of 
hilarious  welcome,  he  began  a  triumphal  progress  to  Phila¬ 
delphia,  traveling  through  a  region  disgruntled  with  the 
administration  —  an  administration  which  naturally  eyed 
this  exuberance  with  suspicion. 


By  the  Prcsibent  at  the  Unite;!  States  of  America. 

A  PROCLAMATION. 

WHEREAS  it  appears  tl.it  a  fate  of  ww  oifa'tietsreea  Auftria, 
PtuOu,  Saima,  Groa-Rritaiij,  and  tt)cUiiii«4N«herhp.as,.of  the- 


ihgereiit  powers : 

•  ,  therefore  ihmight  lit  by  tWepreftau  to  tlecHre  th<^  aifpofjtiott  of 
the  Uwcd  Stata-  to  obiLm  the  coaJu&a&rcfa.d  towards,  thole  powers 

re  peclm-lf  ;  and  tosacborc  and  warn  she  ptigpis  oi'ihc  United  Stale*  cart^  _ 
.  ally  to  avoid  all  ^as:and  proceeds  ngs.-vtfiatlb\cr>-v4utdt  tnay  Ia  aRY  inaniter 
tend  to  contravene  luch  diipofuioji.  .  • 

•  And"  l  fa  hereby  a&  nuke  know,  tfei  „hof.>«rr  of  tile  -oifaiatfUf  ilia'  " 
.  United  States  that!  render  hirnfdf  liable  to  putlifltment  or  inrfeiu.re  under  the 

law  oT  nations,  by.  commuting,  aiding  or  abetting  hwililiuts  itgamlf  itte  of-  ■' 
the  laid  po.cre,  or  b* -carrying  to  iny  of  them  thole  articles,  which  are' 
deemed  contraband. by  the  modern  .uiage  of  carious,  vsill^oL receive  tlve pro- 
tect.on  of  the  'United  States,  againft  fuel.  puiuGmicntor  iorieimr;-  f  a-id  fur-- 
ther,  that  1  •  have  given  inftruftioiu  to  thofeoficer ,  it  bdontn..  to  ' 

caufc  profdcutiohs  to  he  mll.tuted  againil  all  perlons,  who  (ball,  VhW  the  ;  , 
togruzaiice  ol  the  courts  Dl  the  United  States,  violare  thetStvaaTNaudni,  ’  • 
with  reipeel  ao.the  poa'ers  at  svdr,  or  any  t>£  thtftn.  ■.  ,  ' 

fc*  TESTIWONI-  ^mxcpr  ■/  g,:al  Y  yt:  ■ 

Am,r„q<;  lc  affix*!  is  tfcji' frrfmr,  and  fynY  tit  fir,  jq ,i!j  imfmtf.  - 
■  i)wv  at  ibe  (tty  sf  PSUAtlpUa,  tit.,  t-aiVUy-ftcund- dm  if  A  frit,  W  im it-' .  ' 
JWftV*  ******  tnd.  nttiny-ibrsciwd  of  (be bidifinJmr  if  ik.  Umttd '  ' 

■  Stctct if  Afhririm the Je%rnkfK}t.\  ■ 

•  '  Ge.  's 


fV 
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Washington’s  Proclamation  of  Neutrality,  dated  Apr.  22,  1793, 
from  a  printed  copy  in  the  New  York  Public  Library 


'2yrff  the  jjfpzcj/e/etit. 

Th;  Je  i  i 

nation?  What 
would  this  mean  to 
American  commerce,  most  of  which  was  with  England?  Hamilton 
favored  cancellation  of  the  French  treaties  as  no  longer  effective; 
Jefferson  wrould  countenance  anything  short  of  war  with  Britain. 
The  upshot  was  an  agreement  to  receive  Genet,  but  to  interpret  the 
treaty  privileges  of  France  with  strictness;  and,  lastly,  to  issue  a  Presi¬ 
dential  proclamation  warning  all  citizens  to  refrain  from  acts  hostile 
to  any  of  the  belligerents.  Jefferson,  as  Secretary  of  State,  played  an 
important  part  in  the  development  of  the  American  system  of  neutrality. 

HAMILTON  DEFENDS  NEUTRALITY 
The  proclamation  angered  the  opponents  of  the  administration.  Their 
newspapers  lauded  Genet  and  virulently  attacked  the  administration 
and  the  President.  The  French  agent  wrote  to  his  superiors  at  Paris: 
“You  could  appreciate  the  value  of  the  declarations  of  neutrality  which 
have  been  made  if  you  knew  the  enthusiasm  and  the  entire  devotion  of 
our  friends  in  the  United  States.”  He  even  asserted  that  the  President 
had  exceeded  his  powers  in  issuing  such  a  declaration.  This  was  seized 
upon  by  Jefferson  and  the  Republicans  as  an  ingenious  weapon  with 
which  to  strike  the  administration.  Hamilton’s  pen  came  to  the 
rescue.  In  the  Gazette  of  the  United  States  appeared  seven  letters  from 
“Pacificus,”  ably  defending  the  action  of  April  22. 


428  Edmond  Charles  Genet,  1765-1834,  from  the  portrait  by 
Ezra  Ames  in  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Institute  and  Historical  and 
Art  Society 

AMERICA  IS  NEUTRAL  IN  THE 
FRANCO-BRITISH  WAR 
While  Genet  was  being  feted  in  Charleston,  news  of  war 
between  France  and  Great  Britain  caused  the  cabinet 
grave  concern.  America  was  tied  by  bonds  of  gratitude 
and  treaty  to  France.  That  country,  indeed,  had  been 
promised,  in  case  of  attack,  special  privileges  in  American 
ports.  Should,  then,  Genet  be  received  as  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  favored 


FOR  THE  GAZETTE. 


Mr.  Fenno, 

AS  attempts  are  making  very  dangerous 
to  the  peace,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  not 
very  friendly  to  the  constitution  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States— it  becomes  the  doty  of  thofe  who 
wifti  well  to  both  to  endeavor  to  prevent 
their  fuccefs. 

The  objections,  which  have  been  railed 
againft  the  proclamation  of  neutrality  lately 
iflued  by  the  Prefldent,  have  been  urged  in  a 
Spirit  of  acrimony  and  inredtive,  which  de¬ 
monstrates  that  more  was  in  view  than  mere¬ 
ly  a  free  difeuffion  of  an  important  pobfie 
meafure  j  that  the  dlfcuflion  coven  a  defign 
of  weakening  rhe  confidence  of  the  people  in 
the  author  of  the  meafure,  in  order  to  remove 
or  leflen  a  powerful  obstacle  to  the  fuccefcof 
an  oppofition  to  the  government,  which  how¬ 
ever  it  may  change  its  form,  according  to 
circumftances,  feems  Rill  to  be  adhered  to 
and  purfued  with  perfevering  induftry. 

This  reflexion  adds  to  the  motives  con¬ 
nected  with  the  meafure  itfelf  to  recommend 
endeavors,  by  proper  explanations,  to  place 
it  in  a  juft  light.  Such  explanations  at  lead 
cannot  but  be  fatisfaAory  to  thofe  who  may 
not  have  leifare  or  opportunity  for  purfuing 
themfelves  an  investigation  of  the  fubject 
and  who  may  wilh  to  perceive,  that  the  poli¬ 
cy  of  the  government  is  not  inconfiftent  with 
its  obligations  or  its  honor. 

The  objection*  in  question  fall  under  four 


430  Extract  from  the  first  of  Hamilton's 
letters  signed  “Pacificus"  in  support  of 
neutrality,  from  the  Gazette  of  the  United 
States,  June  29,  1793,  in  the  New  York  Public 
Library 
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[Whole  No.  441.] 


ho  ft  rm  gmettl. 


'-rtmft  i  pia ce  it  Cagfitr  tv  *  6'V>. 

,  &pftrvuii9si,  ’fk«  Pit,  ft/s  *'•*  maxA*i*  r*. 
■tfmfykM £g**4 :P«*;ric •  •  ♦ ,  -»r<  *_/.-> 
^  ft* :  «»«/  *  ^  *■-  - *w  7  .- 
■  i»  ikj* 

b  ..  W  "  ..  ‘  No  \t  »v.  R  I, 

with  th*  fipy'atvr*  ©fP 

*H«  4V«yj;e*«r*  «M  dsj&ejMrtatc  dt;s$a»  n~ 
out*  fot».ubUfi4«  govern- 
‘  taeat^ai-wl  t lie  French  je  v»!  u t  fon  j  w i  1  !&, » !  w 
to  Fa>cb*w  too  re- 
ipstrcferi,  or  too  much  d« failed  by  the 
tnond?.  to  both. 

the  du^inc*  i«t ulv'Atfd  bv  the 

na?h»iiJ  conic  quencv'  'from  V.-m, 
bee»  nakedly  p»v!rnfeif.  n>  the  pubhc,  thi* 
t  treat  men  t  might  have  'Wen  proper.  Thoijr 
|r««  el^ra^cr  \V,oe!»l  rbco  bav*  ftnipjc  every 
.  eye,  artdlwen.nje^cri  by  tt*  feeling*  df  rre» 
•  *J  b*?art.  ~B«t  they  orft*r  ttiemftJves  fotW  rjy.*. 
sdec  is tlse  4* <£fs  of  ao  elaborate  fHffert  at |cn  * 
•  ,$Jbey  pc:  mingfoU  wills  a  few  truths  that  may 
fecye  Jh^ta  j»,  }w»iij»oit  tocrerfa-  ity  ,;  *n<J 
they  are  mtrwiuciM  wi|li  $gefc%*»*  ofunxi. 
ety  for  the  piefetvatipn  offence,  for  the 
the  govcfoTOfiit,  8fid  for  eh*  r«-. 


fpeifi  <foc  to  t lie  p  eiovt  head  of  the  tvecu- 
tive.-that  may  prove  a  f«are  to  pafri<j*lfrn. 

I  o  theft?  diigiffe*  they  have  appeared ;  r«i 
dqtiat  attention  I  propofe  to  bell***  -ott 
them  ;  with  a  view  t«  flwrpr,  .from  the.pobh-' 

C-it'wt»  1 1 fetf,  that  yi»4«i  colour  of  viivdiwting 

«h  sntportant  putriic  act,  of  a  chief  m’ajiu 
tr^te,  wherenjoys  the  conftdsnce  ai»d  love  of 
{»i«  efe*s«  cry,  principle*  see  advanced  wbk  h 
lb  \kp.  at  the.  vitals  of  it*  oepdUt  ot*o%  a*  well 
m  at.  its  furnor  and  traa-  iprer^- __  ...  . 

As  Tt  is' aor  im^r e  that,  f  t temp-ta ,  *a a y 

be  nisde  to  9j^l/  Jni»Wtiab3.  which  a^e'fej^ 
ds.»m  ipartrd  syhen  ^uep&foi ' » r«t  «* 

he  aafweced.  to  the  hothoc  of<  r»b*| 

fet-vatlmis^^ay  ^  tsd^afKc  m  fare 
rhMtfb^is  a 

that.be  *|dM»  pt*Unr?0$wk  of  .,  p 
aad  tfiat  the  pre&nt  cbiei'  majtUrate  set1 
a  fdlowAcItiaen,  who  fs  psderrared  w'rth  deep¬ 
er  rvfpati  for  hiswawitt,  ‘w  feel#  #  purer  fo- 
ikltade  for l»s 'glory.  .  s-  .  .>  •, 

This decUretfoo ispmdf!  with  ee  .view  of 
cofir  tag  ft  (Bare  favoraMe  ear  to  what  *s«*yb<? 
Fa  id*  than  it  deserves.  iFhe,  foie  perpo  'e  of 
if’!.,  to  obviate  birpufatifms  which  michtfi. 
waafeeo  the  i  mnrvfBnm  of  troth  ;  «««j  which] 
are  the  hser«  frfeety  ti>  be  frfortvd  to,  in’  pro- ■ 
pocttfta  as  fofjd  a&tl  fo.tr  arguments  may  be* 

wan  ring.  t 

The  $mm*  0 f  stfce  ferft  4>«oc.e»  lifted  iVorrsI 
its  iwcni?p««ck*  ibsd  It*  vague  sxpseilfoes^ 
'may ’be  thrpwa  Mo  the  fotfowiog  pro^)&J 


noor  t 

That  .  the  pasters  of  d.-efonng  war  fend 
mfjcpig  treaties  are,  in  thek  natur®,  oasecu- 
tivc  power*  : 

That  being  particularly  veiled  by  the  cpn~ 
^Hrutfon  in  other  departments,  they  aw  to  be 
eeniidensd  a*  vaJception*  ©ut  the  getter  ai 
s#80t  CO  the  e*eo»ii  re  dejfofmic  nt  : 

That  beiog,  **  Viceptmn,  m  be  eeoflfttcd 

ftri-aiv,  the  p.>wen  net  ftri-AIy  within  ti*m, 
fertUifn  With  the  executive  j 

Thar  the  exvcative  emtle-qwentl?,  a*  the. 
organ  of  intorcfeurfe  with  foroga  oation,,. 
gpd  tha.in#erpr«tvr  »nri  executor /rf  : 

and  thy  ipw  of  *arbx*sf  k.«utd»«fifeifo 

poond  ftil  grti^losof  tr^ratk^  titnft  tnvofyipg 
dttegfoo*  of  ^ar  and  peace,  a*  well  a*  ? 

— >to  jwig*  <>f  b»  obligations  «f  bv«  llmtrd 
Stswss  to  make  war  ©r  »/>?,>  ugdec  m?  cafos 
federis  or  eventual  opefotfon  of 
r  slating  t»  war;-— anti,  to  pronounce,  the  ifo  ic 
of  thing*!  reiwituig  i'rrrfn  the  obItg<*t!<»os  of 
etw  t?ni  ted’ States,  as  uadcifiood  by  the  cju.*- 
entire  : 

Than  hx  particular  d>«  executive  had  »»- 
tlwjcjty  to  jttdgc  whether  in  the  c^is  of  Tit* 
guaranty  between fhs 

andf  France,' t&*  f«mrr  were  bowsd'  by  Tt  to 
engage  in  ibe  W-tc  - 

Th-»t  tl-e  eKccotire  ha%  in  potfoance  "f 
tb:»t  a ot hoi  ity,  ilet hied  that  the  tjoit<xlhr<4<* 
^te  nor  bound  .—K<  d» 

That  it*  pvoclatnivtion  of  the  2 2d  of  April 


Ijfi,  t*  to  b«  tuketi  a*  tlw  tfictk  o«*d  cxp'*in«Ht 
©f  that  dec  it  ion. 

Ths  balls  of  the  r. ’Mooing  *>  we  per<c»ve, 
the  etstrawrdvnayy  dfltc|)  ioe,  that  the  powers 
of  making  *.var  uwd  tieat>«'<  »ro  in  their  n»- 
t«re  eiecBtiv*  ;  and  therefore  comprehended 
i»  Hi#  gffj»cral  j^rant  of  exccutfoc  power, 
ft’bcre  trot  FpechiJy  nml  firiftiy  excepted  owt 
of  ttur  grant.  .  •"  ' 

he-  us  e*:ruine  this  doiAf  ;ne  ;  and  that 
we  evay  avoid  the  poilibibty  oi  injifoting  the 
w.-iter,  It  dthe  l;»»4d*»u  ft  in  Id*  b'vn  wortij  : 
a  pretxotion  rh-  more  neretfary,  »<  fettle 
any  tld«g«!fe  coold  oatweigh  the  tmprobftb*- 
lirv,  that  ft?  extravagant  a  tenet  fhouW  be 
hr.M.rded,  at  fo^ariy  a  day,  >n  t‘w  uce  of  ' 
public. 

lit*  W«ed«  flf  the‘e  [rxcep- 

ti»m  and  quahficatfoos  to  the  exovaffoc 
en*]  have  bee+i  olresdv  noriced— 'he  parrici. 
nation  nf  «he.sjpi»:tt#  lit  the  jfovjfis.rs/  vf  <$- 
i~rt ,  ju>d  the  m*iiiejp  »f  hr»t>r>-  A  /'1’" ^  *'C- . 
atflni  to  be  mentioned.— |Uc  r*iM  ^  t!k  k- 

giflature  to  d&Urt  Mr,  granl  <rt(erS  yf 

n-jr^i  f  ,ih<{  •efirpju’' 

A»ain— •“  It  deferve*  t*>  be  remarked,  that 
01  tioe  parficii’atjon  of  t!ie  Senate  io  the  - 
IB£  it  tot  to,  ar«*  the  power  o'  tint  leg  i  lift  tu  re 
fo  dttiart  fe>*  nut  ot  ti;J  genc:  fti 

executive peti'tr,  veftetl  in  tbc  Prelideur,  they? 
arc  tube  cotififu«rti  and  ought  tt*  be  ex¬ 

tended  nofartiier  than  js  r£.nti*l  to  their  v*d- 
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Extract  from  the  first  letter  of  “Helvidlus,”  from  the  Gazette  of  the  United  States,  Aug.  24,  1793,  in  the  New  York  Public  Library 


MADISON  REPLIES  TO  HAMILTON 

These  letters  were  too  much  for  Jefferson.  He  appealed  to  Madison  for  aid.  “For  God’s  sake,  my  dear  sir, 
take  up  your  pen  .  .  .  and  cut  him  to  pieces  in  the  face  of  the  public.”  Madison  responded  under  the  name  of 
“Helvidius.”  It  was  a  battle  between  two  of  the  best  minds  of  the  day  and  its  results,  so  far  as  influencing 
public  opinion,  were  inconclusive. 


THE  FRENCH  ENVOY 

Meanwhile  the  conduct  of  Genet  had  been  alienating  his  friends.  With  cool  disregard  of  international 
etiquette,  he  began  his  business  without  first  presenting  his  credentials  to  the  Government.  He  commissioned 
privateers,  appointed  consuls  and  prepared  measures  of  offense  against 
the  Spanish  settlements  in  Louisiana.  Received  with  hauteur  by 
Washington  on  May  18,  he  used  the  press  to  denounce  the  cowardice 
of  France’s  turncoat  ally  and  to  appeal  over  the  heads  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  the  people.  To  Jefferson  Washington  then  wrote:  “Is  the 
minister  of  the  French  Republic  to  set  the  acts  of  this  Government  at 
defiance  with  impunity?”  His  cabinet  answered,  “No!”  The  most 
exacting  country  could  no  longer  counsel  forbearance,  and  Jefferson 
agreed  that  the  French  Government  should  be  asked  to  recall  their 
tactless  and  insolent  envoy.  Jefferson’s  work  as  Secretary  of  State 
during  the  formative  first  years  under  the  Constitution  were  as  im¬ 
portant  in  shaping  American  foreign  relations  as  were  Hamilton’s  in 
determining  the  nation’s  financial  policy.  Jefferson  took  the  lead  in 
establishing  the  principle  (in  the  case  of  France  after  the  execution  of 
Louis  XVI)  of  recognizing  de  facto  governments  which  has  become  a 
regular  practice  in  international  law.  He  also  made  a  distinction  be¬ 
tween  political  and  ordinary  crimes,  and  refused  extradition  of  political 
exiles.  His  achievements  gave  him  high  rank  among  the  men  who  have 

helped  to  shape  American  foreign  policy.  43?,  From  the  painting  Washington's  First 

T  T  or  J  Meeting  with  Citizen  Genii  by  Howard  Pyle 

for  Woodrow  Wilson,  A  History  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  People.  ©  Harper  &  Bros. 
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433  John  Jay,  from  the  miniature  in  oil,  1793,  by  John 
Trumbull  in  the  School  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity 


DIPLOMATIC  COMPLICATIONS  ARISE 

Jefferson’s  action  had  its  political  aspect.  On  August  3  he 
wrote  to  Madison  concerning  Genet:  “He  will  sink  the  Republi¬ 
can  interest  if  they  do  not  abandon  him.  Hamilton  presses 
eagerly  an  appeal  s.g.,  to  the  people.  Its  consequences  you 
may  readily  seize,  but  I  hope  we  shall  prevent  it.”  Though  the 
Republican  cause  thus  suffered,  feeling  for  Prance  remained 
friendly,  as  is  shown  by  the  activities  of  the  numerous  “Demo¬ 
cratic  Societies  ’  (No.  426).  To  this,  grievances  against  Eng¬ 
land  largely  contributed.  She  had  not  yet  executed  several  of  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty  of  1783;  the  United  States  was  still 
refused  privileges  of  trade  with  British  colonies;  with  the  out¬ 
break  of  war  between  France  and  England  new  sources  of  irri¬ 
tation  appeared.  France  threw  open  to  American  vessels  her 
West  Indian  ports,  while  our  trade  with  European  ports  ex¬ 
panded.  England  hastened  to  claim  the  right  to  seize,  as  con¬ 
traband  of  war,  provisions  bound  for  France  and  vessels  attempt¬ 
ing  to  run  her  blockade  of  French  ports.  In  execution  of  these 
regulations  she  proceeded  to  search  American  vessels  on  the  high 
seas  and  to  impress  any  sailors  found  to  be  of  English  birth. 

Early  in  1794  war  with  England  seemed  inevitable.  This  situa¬ 
tion  the  Republicans  tried  to  exploit  to  their  own  advantage. 

In  January,  Madison  presented  to  the  House  seven  resolutions  urging  economic  retaliation  for  Britain’s 

harsh  measures.  Bills  to  fortify  harbors,  to  build  frig¬ 
ates,  to  strengthen  the  army,  were  rushed  through 
the  Congress.  In  March  a  temporary  embargo  was 
laid  on  British  commerce. 

THE  JAY  TREATY 

In  April,  1794,  Washington  dispatched  Chief  Justice 
John  Jay  to  England  as  a  special  envoy.  The 
British  had  not  surrendered  the  frontier  forts  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  1783; 
old  American  debts  to  British  merchants  remained 
unpaid,  with  the  merchants  prevented  from  taking 
legal  action.  It  wras  Jay’s  task  to  prevent  the  two 
nations  from  drifting  into  war.  The  treaty  which 
bears  his  name  pleased  no  one,  but  it  represented 
the  best  the  young  United  States,  with  practically 
no  international  prestige,  could  obtain  from  the 
mother  country.  England  agreed  to  surrender  the 
forts;  the  debts  were  to  be  referred  to  a  claims  com¬ 
mission;  the  British  grievance  that  the  Loyalists 
had  not  been  indemnified  for  their  losses  was  bal¬ 
anced  against  the  American  grievance  that  the  British 
army  during  the  war  had  carried  off  many  valuable 
slaves.  The  East  Indian  trade  was  opened  to  Amer¬ 
ican  vessels  but  the  much  desired  trade  with  the  West 
Indies  was  restricted  to  vessels  of  seventy  tons  or  less, 
with  other  provisions  to  prevent  the  carrying  of  sugar 
and  other  subtropical  products  from  America  to 
Europe.  The  Senate  after  a  bitter  debate  ratified  the 
treaty  but  eliminated  the  clause  relating  to  the  West 
Indies. 
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POPULAR  PROTEST  GREETS  THE  TREATY 
When,  in  the  summer  of  1795,  the  treaty  came  to  public  knowl¬ 
edge,  protest  was  vehement.  Jay  became  the  most  unpopular 
man  in  America.  In  Boston  and  Charleston  he  was  burned  in 
effigy.  Hamilton  was  stoned  in  New  York  when  he  endeavored 
to  speak  for  Jay.  The  treaty  was  labeled  pro-British  and  anti- 
French.  State  legislatures  declared  it  unconstitutional.  It 
became  the  football  of  furious  party  politics. 


435  Jay  Burned  in  Effigy,  from  B.  J.  Lossing,  Out  Country, 
New  York,  1905,  after  a  drawing  by  F.  O.  C.  Darley 


FISHER  AMES’  SPEECH 
Only  after  a  hard  struggle,  marked  by  the  brilliant 
and  persuasive  oratory  of  Fisher  Ames  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  did  the  House,  in  the  ensuing  winter,  vote  the 
appropriations  necessary  to  effectuate  it.  The  vote 
was  close,  the  resolution  being  carried  by  fifty-one  to 
forty-eight.  New  England  cast  only  four  votes 
against  it  and  from  the  Soutli  there  were  but  four 
votes  in  its  favor.  The  prospect  of  the  nullification 
of  the  treaty  had  alarmed  the  merchants;  and  their 
petitions  addressed  to  the  Congress  played  no  small 
part  in  the  final  result. 


436  Fisher  Ames,  1758-1808,  from  the  portrait  by  Gilbert  Stuart 
in  Memorial  Hall,  Harvard  University 


THE  JAY  TREATY  BRINGS  SOME  ADVANTAGES 
As  a  means  of  avoiding  war, 


the  Jay  Treaty  was  an  act  of 
wisdom.  And  in  its  less 
contentious  clauses  America 
profited  by  it.  Under  its 
provisions  commissions  were 
established  to  settle  a  variety 
of  claims  of  the  two  parties 
and  their  nationals.  Christo¬ 
pher  Gore,  later  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  was  one 
of  the  commissioners  to  Eng¬ 
land;  William  Pinkney  of 
Maryland,  later  Attorney- 
General  under  Madison  and 
Minister  to  England  and  to 
Russia,  was  another.  The 
damages  awarded  to  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  United  States  proved  greater  than  those  received  by  Brit¬ 
ish  subjects,  and  in  yet  another  way  the  treaty  served  well. 


437  Christopher  Gore,  1758-1827,  from  the 
portrait  by  John  Trumbull  in  Memorial  Hall, 
Harvard  University 


438  William  Pinkney,  1764—1822,  from  the  por¬ 
trait  by  Rembrandt  Peale  (1778-1860)  In  pos¬ 
session  of  Mrs.  Isabelle  McCoy  Jones  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  courtesy  of  the  Frick  Art  Reference 
Library.  New  York 
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439  From  the  engrossed  copy  of  Washington’s  Proclamation 
of  the  Treaty  of  San  Lorenzo,  1795,  in  the  Department  of  State 
Washington 
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RIGHTS  ON  THE  MISSISSIPPI 
For  years  Spain  had  insisted  upon  the  exclusive 
right  of  navigation  on  the  Mississippi.  Her 
efforts  to  enforce  this  claim  aroused  the  ire  of  the 
people  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  to  such  a 
point  that  they  threatened  to  take  the  matter 
into  their  own  hands.  At  this  juncture  the  Presi¬ 
dent  sent  Thomas  Pinckney,  Minister  at  London, 
to  Madrid  to  negotiate  a  treaty.  He  arrived  at 
a  favorable  moment. 
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Last  page  of  the  Treaty  of  San  Lorenzo,  in  the 
Department  of  State,  Washington 


440  From  the  engrossed  copy  of  Washington’s  Proclamation 
of  the  Treaty  of  San  Lorenzo,  1795,  in  the  Department  of 
State,  Washington 


THE  TREATY  OF  SAN  LORENZO 
Godoy,  the  Spanish  Premier,  was  a  Liberal. 
In  1794  news  reached  Madrid  of  the  Jay 
Treaty  (No.  434).  Pinckney,  wearied  by 
fruitless  negotiations,  asked  for  his  pass¬ 
ports,  announcing  that  he  was  going  to 
London.  Godoy,  fearing  an  alliance  between 
the  Lhiited  States  and  England,  therefore 
agreed  to  the  Treaty  of  San  Lorenzo.  The 
boundary  between  the  United  States  and 
Florida  was  fixed,  and  the  Mississippi  was 
thrown  open  to  American  navigation, with  the 
privilege  of  using  New  Orleans  as  a  port.  The 
West  had  gained  a  route  to  the  outer  world. 
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JOHN  ADAMS  ELECTED  PRESIDENT 
The  uproar  over  the  Jay  Treaty  had  not  subsided  before  the 
election  of  1796  began  to  stimulate  party  passions,  already  fierce. 
Washington  let  it  be  known  that  he  wished  to  retire;  thus  for 
the  first  time  the  Presidency  was  thrown  open  to  contest.  Con¬ 
gressional  caucuses  were  held  to  select  candidates.  Hamilton, 
Federalist  leader,  had  little  popular  following;  Jay  was  dis¬ 
qualified  by  the  treaty;  John  Adams  was  therefore  chosen.  He 
was  an  aristocrat  in  thought  and  speech,  but  his  many  years  in 
public  life  had  made  his  name  a  household  word. 


442  Thomas  Pinckney,  1750-1828,  from  a  miniature 
in  oil.  1791.  by  John  Trumbull,  in  the  School  of 
the  Fine  Arts,  Yale  University 

JEFFERSON  CHOSEN  VICE-PRESIDENT 
Adams  was  heartily  disliked  by  his  party  leader. 
Honest,  intelligent,  partiotic,  he  did  not  possess  the 
art  of  winning  and  working  with  his  fellows.  Stub¬ 
born  and  proud,  he  refused  to  subordinate  himself  to 
Hamilton,  who  during  Washington’s  administration 
had  been  the  leader  of  the  Federalist  party.  The 
latter  therefore  resorted  to  a  questionable  political 
trick  whereby  Adams’  companion  on  the  Federalist 
ticket,  Thomas  Pinckney,  popular  because  of  the 
Spanish  treaty,  would  be  returned  as  President.  But 
the  scheme  became  known,  the  Adams  electors  re¬ 
fused  to  vote  for  Pinckney,  and  Jefferson,  head  of  the 
Republican  ticket,  was  elected  vice-president. 


444  John  Adams,  from  the  pastel  portrait  by  Sharpies 
in  Independence  Hall,  Philadelphia 


443  John  Adams  in  court  dress,  from  the  portrait  painted  in  England 
in  1783  by  J.  S.  Copley,  in  Memorial  Hall,  Harvard  University 

ADAMS  IS  HANDICAPPED  BY  FACTIONS 
The  new  President,  therefore,  entered  office  after  an  election 
that  showed  real  strength  in  the  opposing  party  and  factions 
within  his  own.  Under  such  conditions,  his  effort  to  carry  on 
the  non-partisan  policies  of  Washington  proved  unfortunate. 
His  proposals  to  appoint  Jefferson  or  Madison  as  Minister  to 
France  alienated  the  Hamiltonians;  while  his  retention  of  the 
Washington  cabinet,  most  of  the  members  of  which  looked  to 
Hamilton  for  leadership,  served  to  weaken  his  administration 
and  to  strengthen  the  Republicans.  John  Adams  may  have 
been  a  profound  student  of  government,  but  he  was  very  slow 
in  learning  the  lessons  of  practical  politics. 
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MONROE  PROVES 
AN  INDISCREET 
MINISTER 
Almost  at  the  outset 
Adams  was  faced  with  a 
serious  foreign  problem. 

In  1794,  to  supplant  the 
Federalist  Gouverneur 
Morris,  Washington  had 
sent,  as  Minister  to 
France,  James  Monroe, 
disciple  of  Jefferson. 

Monroe  found  France 
perturbed  by  the  pend¬ 
ing  Jay  Treaty.  In  his 
efforts  to  appease  the 
Directory  he  over¬ 
stepped  the  bounds  of 
diplomatic  discretion, 
and  was  recalled  in  the 
autumn  of  1796.  Before 

departing  he  intimated  that  should  Jefferson  be  elected  in  the  campaign  of  1796,  compensation  would  be  forth¬ 
coming  for  the  offensive  treaty.  Acting  upon  the  hint,  the  French  Minister  in  the  United  States,  Adet, 
worked  more  or  less  openly  for  the  success  of  the  Republicans.  Such  tactics  still  further  increased  Federalist 
dislike  of  France. 


445  Pierre  Auguste  Adet,  1763-1832,  from  the  pastel 
portrait  by  Sharpies  In  Independence  Hall,  Phlla- 
delphia 


446  James  Monroe,  1758-1831,  from  the  pastel  por¬ 
trait  by  Sharpies,  about  1798,  in  Independence 
Hall,  Philadelphia 


447  Charles  Maurice  Talley rand-Perigord,  1754-1838,  from 
an  engraving  for  the  Evropean  Magazine,  1814,  after  a  por¬ 
trait  by  Francois  P.  Gerard  (1770-1837) 


448  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney,  1746-1825,  from  the  por¬ 
trait  by  Gilbert  Stuart,  owned  by  Julian  Mitchell,  Charles¬ 
ton,  S.  C. 


AMERICA  RESENTS  INDIGNITY  BY  FRANCE 
Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney,  Federalist  successor  to  Monroe,  was  humiliatingly  refused  the  “card  of 
domicile”  which  would  permit  him  to  remain  in  France.  When  news  of  this  rebuff  reached  America,  public 
indignation  was  intense.  Adams  called  Congress  in  special  session  in  May,  1797,  and,  telling  the  members 
forcefully  that  the  Directory  had  “treated  us  neither  as  allies  nor  as  friends  nor  as  a  sovereign  state,”  recom¬ 
mended  the  taking  of  measures  of  defense,  to  show  the  world  that  “we  are  not  a  degraded  people  humiliated 
under  a  colonial  spirit  of  fear.” 
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TALLEYRAND  SLIGHTS  THE  ENVOYS 
Adams,  however,  thought  peaceful  relations  might  still  be 
preserved.  He  therefore  appointed,  with  the  confirmation  of 
the  Senate,  John  Marshall  and  Elbridge  Gerry  to  join  Pinckney 
in  Paris.  Gerry  was  a  Massachusetts  Republican  and  so  not 
altogether  objectionable  to  the  Federalists,  while  his  presence 
might  mollify  the  testy  French  Directory.  In  October  all 
three  were  informally  received  by  Talleyrand  as  Foreign  Minis¬ 
ter.  A  few  days  later  they  were  approached  by  three  persons, 
later  distinguished  as  X,  Y  and  Z,  as  agents  of  the  Minister. 
They  suggested  that  a  gift  of  1,200,000  francs  might  prove  an 
aid  to  negotiations.  “No,  no,  no,  not  a  penny,”  responded 
Pinckney.  Then,  after  months  of  futile  exchanges  between  the 
two  parties,  the  commissioners  gave  up  in  disgust.  Talleyrand 
prevailed  upon  Gerry  to  remain,  which  encouraged  the  Di¬ 
rectory  to  hope  for  a  change  of  front  by  the  United  States,  and 
intensified  the  foreign  issue  in  American  politics. 

(Translation) 

Paris,  13  Prairial,  6. 

The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  [Talleyrand] 

to  Mr.  Gerry,  Envoy  of  the  United  States. 

I  have  received,  Sir,  your  letter  of  yesterday.  You  inform  me,  1st,  that  the  journal 
presented  contains  all  the  informal  negotiations  communicated  by  the  envoys  to  their 
government;  2nd,  that  the  persons  in  question  have  not  produced  to  your  knowledge 
any  authorization  or  document  of  any  kind  that  would  accredit  them ;  3rd.  that  three 
of  the  individuals  mentioned  (designating  them  in  the  order  in  which  I  have  placed 
them  as  W,  X,  Y)  are  foreigners,  and  that  the  fourth,  or  Z,  has  acted  only  as  messenger 
and  interpreter. 

Although  I  understand  your  reluctance  to  name  these  Individuals,  I  must  beg  you  at  once  to  subordinate  this  to  the  importance  of  the  matter. 
Will  you  please,  therefore,  1st,  either  give  me  their  names  in  writing,  or  tell  them  confidentially  to  the  bearer;  2nd,  name  the  woman  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Pinckney  ;  3rd,  tell  me  whether  any  of  the  citizens  attached  to  my  staff  and  authorized  by  me  to  see  the  envoys  have  said  one  word  which  has  the 
least  relation  to  the  shocking  proposal  that  has  been  made  by  X  and  Y  to  remit  any  sum  whatever  for  corrupt  distribution. 
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Talleyrand’s  Letter  to  Gerry,  1798,  from  the  original 
in  the  Ministere  des  Affaires  Etrangeres,  Paris 


450  From  a  contemporary  cartoon  The  Times ;  A  Political  Portrait,  in  the  New  York  Historical  Society 

WAR  WITH  FRANCE  IS  THREATENED 


While  Adams  awaited  news  from  Paris,  the  war  party  was  with  difficulty  restrained.  But  when,  on  April  3, 
1798,  the  President  sent  to  Congress  the  dispatches  from  the  commissioners  describing  their  treatment,  the 
resentment  was  unbounded.  As  the  correspondence  was  published.  Republicans  joined  with  Federalists  in 
calling  for  war.  “  Millions  for  defense,  but  not  one  cent  for  tribute  ”  became  the  universal  rallying  cry.  Com¬ 
merce  with  France  and  her  possessions  was  ordered  stopped,  the  French  treaties  were  abrogated,  a  direct  tax 
was  voted,  and  a  large  volunteer  army,  with  Washington  at  its  head,  organized.  All  this  pleased  the  Federal¬ 
ists,  and  especially  Hamilton,  who  became  the  second  in  command  of  the  new  army. 
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A  NAVY  DEPARTMENT  IS 
ESTABLISHED 

Among  the  various  measures  for  waging  the  un¬ 
declared  war  was  an  act  establishing  a  navy  de¬ 
partment,  at  the  head  of  which  Adams  placed 
Benjamin  Stoddert  of  Maryland,  Revolutionary 
soldier  and  Georgetown  merchant.  Equipment 
for  the  new  frigates,  the  Constitution,  Constellation, 
and  United  States  was  voted;  the  merchant  marine 
wras  permitted  to  arm  for  defense  and  offense;  and 
in  July,  1798,  three  squadrons  sailed  against  the 
French  in  the  West  Indies. 

CONGRESS  RESTRICTS 
INTERNATIONAL  COMMUNICATION 
The  war  spirit  ran  high.  France  had  injured 
America  more  than  once.  The  impudence  of 
Genet  and  Adet  (Nos.  428,  445)  was  not  for¬ 
gotten.  Scores  of  American  merchantmen  had 
been  captured  by  French  privateers.  Then  came 
George  Logan’s  trip  to  Paris  for  the  purpose  of 
averting  war.  Talleyrand  received  him  with 
marked  courtesy.  For  in  truth  France  wanted 


451  Benjamin  Stoddert,  1751-1813,  from  the  portrait  by  E.  F.  Andrews  In 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Washington 


no  war  with  the  United  States.  Talleyrand’s  con¬ 
duct  had  been  bluster  to  win  America  at  least  to  benevolent  neutrality.  But  Logan  was  a  Republican  and 
his  action  was  an  unwarranted  and  partisan  interference  in  diplomacy.  So  the  Logan  Act  was  passed,  for¬ 
bidding  an  individual  citizen  to  take  part  in  a  controversy  with  a  foreign  power. 
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The  Logan  Act,  1799,  lrom  the  original  In  the  Department  ol  State,  Washington 
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A  CONVENTION  IS  SIGNED  WITH 
FRANCE,  1800 

But  Adams  received  Logan  and  welcomed  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  Talleyrand  was  anxious  for  peace,  and 
would  give  a  proper  reception  to  any  Minister  sent. 
The  President  wanted  war  as  little  as  the  French. 
He  saw  an  opportunity  to  end  it.  Never  lacking  in 
courage,  he  now  took  the  initiative.  Without 
consulting  a  hostile  cabinet,  he  sent  to  the  Senate, 
in  February,  1799,  the  nomination  of  V  illiam  Vans 
Murray,  then  Minister  to  Holland,  as  Minister  to 
France.  To  the  Republicans  the  action  of  Adams 
was  endorsement  from  an  unexpected  quarter  of 
their  own  contention,  that  it  was  foolish  to  talk  of 
war  with  a  country  that  was  only  too  willing  to  be 
friendly  if  she  in  turn  were  not  discriminated  against. 
To  the  Federalists  his  action  brought  consternation. 
In  the  heat  of  his  first  reaction,  a  Federalist  leader 
wrote  to  Hamilton,  “Had  the  foulest  heart  and  the 
ablest  head  in  the  world  been  permitted  to  select 
the  most  embarrassing  and  ruinous  measure,  perhaps  it  would  have  been  precisely  the  one  which  has  been 
adopted.”  Taking  the  initiative  for  his  party,  Hamilton  insisted  that  the  negotiations  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  commission,  to  include  the  new  Minister,  rather  than  of  an  individual.  Adams  finally  agreed,  nominating 
Oliver  Ellsworth  and  Patrick  Henry.  When  Henry  declined  the  nomination,  William  R.  Davie  of  North 
Carolina  was  substituted.  After  many  months  of  discussion,  a  convention  was  signed  at  Paris  in  September, 
1800,  which  gave  mutual  satisfaction.  Napoleon,  now  in  power,  did  not  insist  on  a  renewal  of  the  treaties  of 
1778;  while  America  did  not  press  certain  damage  claims.  Thus  formally  came  to  an  end  the  only  treaty 
of  alliance  between  the  United  States  and  a  European  power. 


453  William  Vans  Murray,  1762-1803,  from  the  miniature  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  V.  Murray  Sulivane,  Cumberland,  Md. 
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FOREIGNERS  IN  AMERICA  MEET  RESTRAINTS 
The  ultra-Federalists  were  at  the  height  of  their  power  in  the  spring  of  1798  when  the  XYZ  affair  had  aroused 
a  spirit  of  militant  patriotism.  The  opportunity  was  not  lost  on  those  who  felt  that  a  check  should  be  placed 
on  democracy.  The  Whisky  Rebellion,  the  Democratic  societies  so  warmly  espousing  the  doctrines  of  the 
French  revolutionists,  the  scurrilous  press  which  stopped  at  nothing  to  denounce  public  officials  —  these  were 
signs  of  a  decay  of  the  constitutional  theory  that  government  was  to  protect  property  and  to  be  administered 
by  the  able.  Many  Re¬ 
publican  leaders,  notably 
Albert  Gallatin  —  who 
had  sympathized  with  the 
Whisky  uprising  —  were 
of  foreign  birth,  and  so 
also  were  several  of  the 
more  intemperate  publi¬ 
cists.  Hence  the  repres¬ 
sive  measures  of  1798. 

The  term  of  residence  for 
naturalization  was  raised 
from  five  to  fourteen 
years;  the  President  was 
given  discretionary  power 
to  deport  any  obnoxious 
alien,  and  to  arrest,  im¬ 
prison,  and  deport  dan¬ 
gerous  enemy  aliens.  Jury 
trial  was  not  required. 
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Title  and  first  page  of  the  Alien  Enemies  Act,  1798,  from  the  original  in  the 
Department  of  State,  Washington 
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CONGRESS  AT  ODDS  OVER  THE  SEDITION  ACT 
Adams  made  no  effort  to  enforce  the  alien  acts,  for  the  more  obnoxious  French  agitators  left  the  country  of 
their  own  accord;  while  the  President,  to  the  disgust  of  the  extreme  Federalists,  derided  the  prospect  of  a 
foreign  invasion.  Yet,  like  the  rest  of  his  party,  he  wished  that  respect  should  be  shown  to  public  officials; 
and  prosecutions  under  the  Sedition  Act  received  his  approval.  The  first  to  suffer  was  Matthew  Lyon,  member 
of  Congress  from  Vermont.  A  fiery  Irishman,  Lyon  had  worked  up  from  poverty  to  the  proprietorship  of  a 
newspaper  which  he  called  The  Scourge  of  Aristocracy  and  Repository  of  Important  Political  Truth.  As  a  rabid 
Republican,  he  was  thoroughly  hated  by  the  Federalists  and  became  the  butt  of  their  gibes.  In  January,  1798, 
irritated  by  Griswold,  Federalist  from  Connecticut,  Lyon  in  a  passion  spat  in  the  face  of  his  tormentor.  The 
House  took  up  the  case,  but  the  Federalists  could  not  muster  the  two-thirds  necessary  for  expulsion  of  a 

member.  Griswold  took  matters  into  his 
own  hands  and  on  the  fifteenth  of  Febru¬ 
ary  suddenly  attacked  Lyon  with  a  heavy 
bludgeon.  The  latter  retaliated  as  best  he 
could.  The  following  day  a  resolution  to 
expel  both  members  was  brought  in,  but 
nothing  came  of  it.  Scarcely  had  the 
Sedition  Act  passed  when  Lyon  was 
arrested  for  publishing  a  letter  accusing 
Adams  of  “unbounded  thirst  for  ridicu¬ 
lous  pomp,  foolish  adulation,  and  selfish 
avarice.”  He  was  fined  one  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  and  given  four  months  in  jail,  during 
which  time  he  was  triumphantly  reelected 
to  Congress.  Many  years  later  the  fine 
was  refunded,  with  interest.  On  his  re¬ 
lease  from  jail,  his  fine  was  paid  through 
the  aid  of  Jefferson,  Madison,  Gallatin, 

From  a  cartoon  congre^^^u^ts^ruEono.  Hartford.  1807.  and  other  Republicans  of  prominence. 


CONGRESS 
PROVIDES  AGAINST 
SEDITION 

These  drastic  measures 
were  designed  to  counter¬ 
act  the  exertions  of 
French  and  Irish  radicals 
within  the  country.  Some 
thought  Gallatin,  Repub¬ 
lican  leader,  was  a  special 
objective  of  the  acts. 

But  the  effects  of  the 
statutes  were  far-reach¬ 
ing.  Hamilton  predicted 
that  “  If  we  push  things 
to  an  extreme,  we  shall 
then  give  to  faction  body 
and  solidity.”  So  it  hap¬ 
pened.  The  Republican  press  at  once  made  an  outcry.  To  muzzle  it  came  the  Sedition  Act,  later  to  serve 
as  a  model  for  the  espionage  acts  in  the  war  of  1917-18.  This  made  it  a  crime  to  publish  any  false  or 
malicious  writings  against  the  Government,  Congress,  or  the  President,  with  intent  to  excite  popular  hatred 
of  or  resistance  to  them,  or  to  bring  them  into  contempt.  It  was  aimed  at  a  few  Republican  editors,  per¬ 
haps  unduly  ardent  in  their  political  activity.  But  the  law  did  not  single  out  the  Republicans;  nor  were 
they  alone  in  the  use  of  unrestrained  language.  “Fire-eating  salamanders”  and  “poison-sucking  toads” 
were  some  of  the  epithets  of  Fisher  Ames,  arch-Federalist,  when  he  tried  to  describe  his  political  opponents. 


455  Section  2,  3,  and  4  of  the  Sedition  Act,  1798,  from  the  original  in  the  Department  of  State,  Washington 
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JEFFERSON  OPPOSES  RESTRICTIONS  ON  POPULAR  LIBERTY 
Prosecutions  for  a  time  continued,  but  their  political  effect  soon  caused  the  Government  to  abandon  the 
laws.  The  measures  had  been  aimed  at  radical  aliens  and  their  Jacobin  sympathizers,  the  Republicans.  The 
latter  were  loud  in  condemnation  of  them.  Jefferson  in  October  wrote  to  a  friend:  “The  X,Y,Z  fever  has  con¬ 
siderably  abated  through  the  country,  and  the  alien  and  sedition  laws  are  working  hard.  I  fancy  that  some 
of  the  State  Legislatures  will  take  strong  ground  on  this  occasion.  For  my  own  part,  I  consider  those  laws  as 
merely  an  experiment  on  the  American  mind,  to  see  how  far  it  will  bear  an  avowed  violation  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.  If  this  goes  down,  we  shall  immediately  see  attempted  another  act  of  Congress,  declaring  that  the 
President  shall  continue  in  office  during  life,  reserving  to  another  occasion  the  transfer  of  the  succession  to  his 
heirs,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Senate  for  life.”  In  short,  Jefferson  saw  in  the  rising  tide  of  objection  to 
the  administration  and  its  acts  fine  campaign  material.  To  ensure  that  “strong  ground  of  the  State  legisla¬ 
tures,”  he  drafted  a  set  of  resolutions  which  he 
placed  in  the  hands  of  John  Breckinridge  of  the 
Kentucky  legislature,  where,  with  minor  changes, 
they  were  enthusiastically  adopted.  But  Jefferson 
saw  more  than  campaign  material  in  the  sedition 
law.  The  enactment  impaired  the  right  of  free 
speech  and  free  press  without  which  the  govern¬ 
mental  experiment  in  the  United  States  must  fail. 
The  common  people  rallied  to  his  support  as  he 
led  the  attack  upon  the  Federalist  aristocracy. 


■ 


KENTUCKY  LEGISLATURE. 


In  the  Houfe  of  Representatives, 

.  KOrE.itasK  i <*i.  i»s.  ■ 

THE  HOUSE  according  to  the  £*nck%  Order  of  the 
pay,  rtfthoai  ktef  bua  t  CWr&tos  of  the  WWt 
CM  lb*  ftaj*  of  Us#  CaOMaooWM&h, 

Mr.  CALDWELL  la  the  Out*«% 

ftai  after  foortsaw  <jwa if  tketBs.  the  Speaker  ceiutocd 
Lb*  Choir,  and  Mr.  C*Sdwe8  tfortfiV  Com- 

«&*<*  h*d  titor&ag  to  ante?  hid  aadrr  om&irmica 
the  Oownor*«  AdJref*,  *adh*d  rasa*  t»  th«  follow¬ 
ing  KsioictjoKs  tt»T*»psn,  which  he  *e£ws*4  «o 
•tthc  Ckrk'r  ttbW,  where  they  twice  erA 
agreed  to  by  the  Hoofc. 

l.'T>  £$GLYED,th*t  the  feveraltlatc* 
carepofing  the  United  States  of 
Areerica,  *r«  not  Bisttrd  ob  the  jmaclpia 
of  ooUtniced  fahmUSo-a  to  their  General 
Government ;  bat  that  by  coropaft  naffer 
th«  ftyle  and  title  of  a  Confutation  for 
the  United  State*  «b*J  of  amendment* 
thereto,  they-  conftitnteff  a  Geaera!  Go* 
vernal  eat  for  fpecial  parpofei,  delegated 
to  that  Government  certain  definite  pow- 
e«,  referring  each  ftate  to  itfelf,  tht  re- 
(Sffaary  mafsof  right  to  their  own  felf 
GoverofBCBt;  and  that  tvhenfibever  the 
General  Government  affamet nndelegated 
power*.  It* aft*  are  nnaathoriratlve,  void, 
*od  of  no  force:  That  to  thi*  eompaft 
each  flat*  acceded  a*  a  ffate,  and  is  an 
Integral  party,  it*  co*flatea  foraalsg  a»  to 
ix  ft  if,  the  other  party  :  That  the  Govern¬ 
ment  created  by  this  cwtnpaft  ««  »ot 
made  the  exclnfire  nr  final  juJgf  of  tbe 
extent  of  the  powers,  delegated  to  hfrif* 
fisce  that  would  have  made  It*  dlfcretloa, 
and  not  the  coaftitution,  the  meafore  of 
power*  i  hat  tlaafe-w*  io  all  other  cafe* 
ft  *mnsg  pavtle* having  fta  com*. 

Joffge*  each  party  ha*  an  etjnal  right' 
judge  for  jtfelf,  aa.yrell  of  infraftiow 
'tt  of  tbs  mode  and  msafart  of  redreP*.*  , 

If.  Refoiveff,  that  the  Coafiittirionof 
-  the  United  State*  havlttR  delegated  to 
Cergref*  a  power  to  ptsa ifb  tresfon,  coviaK 


tnMiht  *■  »•*  ««*«**••* 

of  tlio  Unlt«i  Smn,  fclwln  - 

committed  on- -the  High  Sew,  ■  ' 

tea  again  3  tho  laws  of  oatiom,  *ft4  *•  h- 
tfcer  crime*  whatever,  »od  It  hel»|t  «rhe. 
a*  a  general  prlftcipl*.  and  oo9  «t 
amendment*  t<%  the  ConfliUUhM*  having,:  '  A- 
alfo  declared,  *'  that  tbft  *»t  ;<?*"' g§ p 

legated  to  the  United  State*  by  t-ho  Co»4:\  /  . 
fUtotlon,  nor  prohibited  by  ;t  to  theft**?*,  . 
are  referred  to  the  ftafe*  refpeftlvaly ,  ory  v. 

.to  the  people,"  therefore  alfo  the  fame  1  ,  ,  • 

•  ft  of  Congrefi  paffed  on  the  14th  day  of,  r 
July,  *798, and  entitled  "  An  aft  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  aft  entitled  at*  aft  for  the 
pnniflimeat  of  certain  crime*  agaiaft  tba  -  V 
Uril.d  St»,e»i"  »«  »!f»  Ibe  *<f  P»fT«d  ky 
there  on  »be  37th  day  of  Jom»  *798.  roil-  . 
tied  •*  An  aft  to  punUb  fraud*  committed 
on  the  Bank  of  the  United  State*”  (aad 
all  othsr  their  aft*  which  afihree  to  ere-,  . 
ate,  define,  or  pnaith  crime*  other  than 
thole  enaroerated  io  the  conftitotioo)  are 
altogether  void  and  of  no  force,  and  thar 
the  power  to  create,  dafioe,  tad  puoiO* 
fach  other  crime*  U  refefved,  and  of  right 
appertain*  folely  and  exclnfivcly  10  tl» 
refpcftlve  fiattt,  each  wUbio  it*  «*» 
Territory.  ■  ,  .  'f  * 

III.  Refolved,  that  It  1*  true  a*  a  gene*--.  ‘ 
ral  principle,  and  is*l{o  expreftly  deehir-' 
ed  by  one  of  the  hreendoKOt*  to  tbe  Coa- 
ftitntlon  that  ”  the  ponrer*oot  delegated 
to  the  United  State*  by  the  Cooftitotlos, 
hoc  prohibited  by  it  to  the  ftare*.  are  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  (later  refpeftiveiy  or  to  th«  A 
people;”  and  that  no  power  over  the 
freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  fpeecb, 
or  freedom  of  the  preft  he Itsg  delegated 
to  the  UhI red  State*  by  tb?  Cotiftltnriop, 
mir  prohibited  by  It  to  the  date*,  all  I*#!': 
fal  power*  refpFftiognbe  Gmc  did  of 
right-, remain,-  ait4,  ve*tr*  referred  to  (S*  ■ 
date*,  or  to  the  people  i  That  thn*  vs*.* 
reaDifeftrd  tb«lr  detfcradnatloR  to  retain 
to  thbrafclve*  the  right  of  judging  hbw 
far  the  licfntionfnef*  of  fpeecb  and  of  tha 
prrf*  may  be  abridged  trit boat  Icflenhag 
their  ufe fob  freedom,  «nd  how  far  thpfo. 
abmfts  whUb  caanoJt  he  Uparat.ed  (t*m 
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Kentucky  Resolutions,  Nov,  10,  1798,  from  an  early  copy 
In  the  Massachusetts  Archives 


STATE  RIGHTS  RESOLUTIONS  PASS 
IN  VIRGINIA 

Jefferson  persuaded  Madison  to  draft  for  the  Virginia 
legislature  resolutions  similar  to  those  of  Kentucky.  This 
was  done.  These  two  documents,  destined  later  to  encour¬ 
age  doctrines  of  nullification  and  of  secession,  though  con¬ 
demned  by  other  states,  made  a  profound  sensation.  Many 
years  later  Madison  wrote  of  them:  “The  Resolutions  were 
for  political  effect,  intended  as  a  party  platform  to  arouse 
the  Republican  sentiment  throughout  the  country  and 
secure  a  general  condemnation  of  the  Federalist  centraliza¬ 
tion.”  If  this  was  the  purpose,  they  were  highly  successful. 


VIRGINIA  to  wit. 


in  TIou*«  of  JDreeg-ates, 

Fikky,  December  2 1  ft,  1 7^8 , 


Resolvip,  that  tht  General  Affembly  Virginia  4<nh  «nw}uivoe«By 

a  firm  re%luiKM»fto  mslmain  and  <kftnd  the  wnlhrotkwt  3 f  the  Unitwi  Sutn,  ami  -the 
coallitmion  oftbi*  4hwc,  agamft  Pvrrv  aggftrffiorv,  either  fcwtign  ord<»»e&c,  «u»d  Hair  tbtg*  will 
srt  die  govenuireiH  uf  the  UbW  Sraws-Vn  altwaWur®*,  wirewrwd  by  the  former. 

warm  attachment  fo  the  rfofon  of  the  IW«*,  to 


Muppwt  the  govenunent  uf  the  UnWSt^- 

-l  --  _  -  ^  / 

irwiiupun  which,  »t  pledge*  rir  to  pv- 
^  '  . ’  *  Trim*  *■ 


d.M  Adew»l>)r  iwfi  folcmnjy  ffetUrec  a 

_ .  ,  which.  It  pledge*  sfHW  power*  t  feVff  that  for  ithw  tnd,  *o 

’ami.'  t wpdfr  cverv  tnTriftfcvt  of  .thofe  principles,  w  hich  <sonllmae'*he  «o!y  b&fo  of 
Wo« ik  a  faithful  otrfci 


that  «nsoa. 


rvanec  of  diem,  can  ak>ue  fccure  it*  exiftetKC,  and  the  puhfee  happtnm. 

That  thl*  AfTcfoWy  thxh  erplkitty  aftd  peremptoriiy  tfedate,  dor  it  rifoc*  thc  poWtmt  of  the 
Federal  ‘  Govern  meet,  as  frfultine  from  the  tfompnft,  t»  which  rWfhre*  ans  psttkt*  hfialhstl 
hv  thcplain  fimfc  and  intention  of  the  inttrumcnt  conftituting  that  compatff  j  a*  no  gjrthar  valid 
than  *7  art;  b)  tl»  graou  enumerated  b*  that  cimipat‘1,  -ami  that  in  ca%  of  a  delibe¬ 

rate,  palfuhk  and  d*ng«r«i*  eJtcreilc  of  other  powers  not  granted  by  the  (aid  coaspe^  the  ftate# 
whp  arc  part  ie»  thereto  have  the  right,  suri  are  in  duty  Knmd,  to  ftsKWpoft  for  tefefffog  the 
progreA.of  t!*e  evil,  and  for  mdintaining  wkhin  their  refpeftive  Ufoin,  the  authoriue*,  ngfo* 
and  libertic*  appertaining  to  them. 


that  •  %»rit  ha*  m  fupdrr  tttlfeuv 
,  »  powm  hy  forfed  ewdimakwa 
indication*  Have  appeared  of  a  defypi 


That  the  General  AScmblv  doth  aUo  exprefii  k*.deep 
erv,  been  rn.inifcfh.-d  by  the-  federal  Government,  to 
of  the  conftituti««»al  charter  which  define*  them  1  ant 
.  to  expound  certain  general  pjvrafo*  (which  haHng  been  copied  from  the  very  braked 

powers  to  the  former  article*  of  Crwi  fair  rat  k*n  were  the  teta  liable  to  he  mifironftroed)  Io  aa  to 
deftroy  the  meaning  ami  effeft  of  the  particular  emuxseratioo,  which  ncceiikriJy  ejrpia'H*  and 
limit*  the  general  phrekap  and  f<>  a*  to  owki'.klatc  the  ftate*  Fy  degree*  into  one  fotereigmy,  . 
tlw  obvious  tendency  and  inevkubk  confetfaetKe  *>f  which  would  he,  to  trjui*fo«n  tbe  oeefeut 
republican  fyftem  of  the  United  Siam,  into  an  absolute,  or  at  bc4  s  raised  monarchy. 

That  the  General  Affewhlv  doth  particularly  protrft  againft  the  palpble  and  alarminj  infrac¬ 
ting*  of  the  conftitutfon,.  in  t»«  two  late  cafe*  of  the  “  A'»eo  and  Sedition  aA*,"  paged  at  the  kft 
fclfi-m  of  .Congrefe;  the  firft  of  which  cxercifc* a  power  no  where  dejejated  to  tbe  Federal  Go_ 
vernuwnt  ainl  which  by  uniting  iegiftalive-and  jifdicial  power*,  to  thole  of  executive,  iuhvert*  ' 
tbe  general  priociplvv  of  free  govemawnt,  as  well  a«  the  particular  orgsateatiofl  and  pofitiw 
proVifioo*  of  the  fedetal  conftitution :  and  the  other  of  which  aft*,  excrvrifo*  in  Jibe  manner  * 
power  new  drfogaicd  by  the  cnnftittitfon,  blit  on  the  contrary  expreffly  and  pofitirely  forbidden  by 
one  of  the  amendrasmts  thereto  j  ,*  power  which  more  than  any' other  ought  ®  produce  umrwfiif 
alarm,  beesufc  ki*  levelled  that  fight  of  frealy  csaiTiifiing  public  characters  and  uwjfiirw, 

and  of  free  commaniCstkm  among  the  people  tWrcun,  which  ever  been  jttftly  tlecnwsd,  the 
only  ctTciifual  guardian  of  every  other  right. 

That  this  flute  bavins:  by  it*  convention  which  ratified  the  federal  eonftitwtkm,  expregly  tie.  ■■ 

<  Ure3,  u  that  amung  other  eflenrlal  rights,  tbe  liberty  of  confcicrtce  ami  of  thcfuvf*  cwmot  be 
cancelled,  abridged,  rertraioed  or  modified 'by  any  aothority  of  the  United  State*,”  and  from  It* 
extreme  anxiety  to  guard  theft  righto  from  every  poffihle  attack  of  fophi&ry  or  ambition,  having 
:  with  other  ftate*  recootmcmkd  an  amendment  for  that  purpofc,  which  amendment  fn  ^  ’ 

.  time  annexed  to  the  eonftitutton,  it  would  mark  a  renmachful  iaeop&ftew'y  and  Crbumal  ' 
neticY,  if  an  nwkfforeoe*  wore  now  fbewn  to  the  mull  plpahlc  ciotetSo*  of  one-  of  the 
thu*  declared  and  fecursd,  and  to  tho  eftabll&mcw  of  a  precedent  which  tnsy  he  g«al  i 
,  other.  .  o:,.: . 

'  f.  J'4* Commonwealth  having  ever  felt  srri  nmtimimg  io  fori  the  moft  ; 
fmcvre  aSeawn  to  tlwir  htethrea  of  the  other  flaw*,  the  trueft  anfo«y  for  dfcddu'him-  ,„,i  - 

jnvuatwg  fto  «cmn  of »«,  and  tfK  nwsft  fempufou*  fideUfv  to:  H»t;  cottftoutkfo  whkh 
ftledihc  trt  mottal  ffoaidfliip,  and  the  inftruawm  of  mutual  happbwft  Tltc  Gcnenti  A&mWvittffc 
ly  appeal  to  th«  like  difoofoiom  of  the  other  "TT1/  *** 


folcmnK  appeal  to  th*  like  drfptdutom  of  the  other  llafoe,  4*  confidence  that  they  will  concur 
,  W-<th  thi*  commoOw«*kh  m  drcWmg,  »  k  does  hereby  declare,  th«t  the.  aft*  alaro&id  ere  u»- 
vonftiUMHnwL  arfd  that  th.-  netclUry  oik!  prw  meafiires  will  be  taken  by  ««h,'  {br  eo-.»erar- 
with  thtf  ftwe,  m  suutrattimg  uoiropajrt^  eh*  aatho«tk»,  :*irjto+k-4(J lihertW  '  rrfe^nd-tre 
the  Hates  rol^fttvely,  or  .0  the  People  ’  6  '  "T**4 

. 

„  \***.  *; «“pr  rrfthe  Svaator*  and 

flsto  IB  the  Congrcto  of the  Upittfi 


1798,  rifrtmky  tit  ty/i,  »  ' 
A{,tfi4r*  if  th  Sc*Mt, 


JOHN  STS  WART,  c.H.k- 
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ffilonumental  f  nfroptfon. 

*  ¥h*t  fy*  it  Ung  nahtiih  ottfuter*  Xif'j  great  e.id,f 


1  ESTERDAV  EXPtRED. 

Deeply  regretted  by  MILLIONS  of  grateful  Americans, 
And  by  all  oqod  mrn. 

The  FEDERAL  ADMINISTRATION 

Of  the 

GOVERNMENT  of  the  Umud  Suit, 

Animated  by 

A  WASHINGTON,  »n  ADAMS  s 
Hamilton,  Kxox,  Eiottmuc,  Wol¬ 
cott,  M’Hisrv,  M,t«sH.tt,t, 
SfooiuRTand  Dsxitfi. 

Ml.  ll  ye*r s. 

It?  death  wai  occafioned  by  the 
Secret  Am,  and  Open  Violence 
Of  Foreign  and  Dotncftbc  Demagogue*  i 
Nnt**Uhb.ai»rling  it*  whole  Life 
Wn  devoted  to  the  Per  form  s-ncc  of  every  Duty 
to  yrumofe 

The  UNION,  CREDIT,  PEACE,  PROSPER¬ 
ITY,  HONOR,  and 
FELICITY  or  its  COUNTRY. 

At  jt*  birth  k  found 

The  Union  of  the  State;  diffhing  hit  a  Rets  of  [n*-*t  ; 
It  hath  left  tt 

Stronger  than  the  Threefold  cord . 

t  It  found  the  United  Statei 

Bankrupt;  in  Ejl*te  and  Reputation  ; 

It  hath  left  teem 

Unbearded  in  Credit  ;  and  rcl  peeled  throughout 
the  World. 

It  found  th*  Tnefttrht  of  the  United  State,  and 
Individual  St»U*  <*]pty  . 

ft  hath  left  them full  and  overflow  ng* 

It  found 

All  the.  Evidence;  of  Public  Debt;  mor  thief s  o;  raps  I 
It  hath  left  them 

More  valuable  than  Gold  and  Silver. 


It  f  .uni 

The  United  States  at  with  the 
India*.  Naiiftu  ,•— > 

Jt  ha  A  concluded  Peace  with  them  all. 

It  found 

The  Abongir.tls  of  the  foil  inveterate 

entail?*  tf  lb*  Xohitu  ; 

It  hath  exerdied  tmvafds  them jnjliee  and generofty. 
And  hetfh  left  them  fojt  friends- 


it  found 

Crtnt-Britain  in  poffeffion  of  alt 
the  FrortUir  d*jh  „• 

It  hath  demanded  thetr  furrencler,  and 
it  le*v<i  them  fnahe  pofleHion 
of  the  United  States, 

It  found 

The  Ajncricati  fc.vcoa li  utterly  defen fiefs  j 
U  ha  ill  Wit  it  flnUff 

It  found  our  Arfnats  empty  j  and  Magazines 

decaying  ; 

It  hatli  left  them  full  of  ammunition 

and  •uartUt  Implement  I 

1 1  frnmi  our  country  dependent  on  ForeiguNalioni 

toe  enginrj  f  dtfcrfe  ; 

It  hath  left 

Mauul  a^lorks  of  Cannon  and  Mvfyu^s 
«n  full  work, 

U  found 

The  American  Nation  at  War  with 
Aifftr;  ‘Tunu  and  Tripsh  ; 
le  hath. 

Made  Pe^ce  with  them  all. 

It  fo»nd 

American  Freemen  in  Turkifh  Ilavery,  where 
tb«y  had  laugujfistd  in  ebauufor  year*  j 
It  hath 

Raofomed  tk«o,  and  fee  tKwti  free. 

It  found  the  war-worn,  invalid  SaUirx 
furving  from  want ; 

Or,  like.  Be  LI  Siam  9,  begging  hit  refufi 

mint  frtm  door  tt  door  j 

!t  Hath  Irft 

Ample  provifion  for  the  regular 

payment  of  h  i*  payi*. 

It  found 

The  Commerce  of  our  country  confined 
•Ifnoft  to  Cooking  Craft  ) 

It  Hath  left  it 

Whitening  every  lea  with  its  canvafs,  and 
cheering  every  dime  with  i tt  flan. 

ft  found  oar 

Mechanic;  and  Munuf adhtrer t  idle  is 
the  fti  cot*  far  want  of  employ  j 
It  hath  left  them 

Full  of  bufmefs,  profperous,  contented 
and  happy. 

It  fbmui 

TV  Yeomanry  of  the  country  opprefled  with 
uheqtiai  taxes  their  farm*,  hnsifea  and  barn* 

«k-  ay-iiig  ,  their  cattle  felling  at  the 
iign  poll#;  and  they  drive  a  to 
ridperauon  and  JBtfkttioa ; 

H  hath  hk 

Their  coffers  i*  cnOi  ;  iheir  tn  repair- 


th*»  b*tm  faM  +  their  *«4 

* '\m*  e  torn  ng  tesdf  menty , 

«tjd  a  bif'h  priec 

In  /hurt — 

It  found  them  prr,r,  indigent  MekmUnh  ; 

It  Hath  left,  than 

Wealthy  Friends  to  Order  arid goed  Government* 

It  found 

The  United  Staten  deeply  in  debt  h 

h'ranti  and  fit, U add  , 

lr  hath  paid  all  the  demands  of  the  former,  and 
the  principal  part  of  the  Utter 

ft  found  the  Country  m  a  ruinous 

Aliutase  with  ft  ax;,  ; 

It  hath  honorably  Jiifolved  the  connexion, 

and  let  «m  free. 

It  fonpd 

The  United  States  Wrtliout  a  fwivcl 

*-n  float  for  l><irr  dtftxft  , 

It.  hath  left 

A  NAVY  — compoi’cd  of  Thirty-four  Chips  cd 

war;  motmtiug  91b  gnu*  ;  an. 1  manned 
bT  7?S°  g»U*mt  an 

It  found 

The  EXPORTS  of  our  country,  a  mere  fong,  in 

vj  Hie ; 

U  lath  Ielt'tl.«m  worth 

.Above  Sf.VEN  TY  Mlil.jONS  «f  pedlars  per  atmutA 
In  wit  word, 

1 1  lottiul  Amkrica  J> ft mtrd,  pow,  utfohenl  . 

larad  at»d  mrth&sd 

P  hMb  left  KSft 

United,  usee  ti  by,  ri/pefi able ,fh  '£ *ifj 
iaflfy  jJidpto/ptr**t. 

ILn  the  faithful  Uiftorian,  io  after 
far  »h«#»  things  «*f  n*  Suc«*4Tor,  if  it  can* 

And  yci  —  ot»twithlt«iidiug  ail  chefe  Icrvices  a  d 

bhrfihgs  their  arc  found 

Many,  very  man}',  weak,  degenerate  SufiS, 

who,  tv  Virtue,  to  gratitude, 
atuf  p3Inot.ini, 

Openly  ejcwlf,  that  tin's  Adrtfiuifl ration 
is  uo  mure. 

*  Arid  that 

Tlut  u  Sun  of  Fcdeiaiiim  is  fet  for  ever*1* 

**  QL  fuma  where  it  thy  ilujb  t 

As  one  Tribute  of  Gratitude  in  tbtfe  Times, 

J  bis  MONUMENT 

Of  iho  Talents ^and  Service*  of  die  decrafed  j 
1  i*  railed  by 

ZSp  Remind, 

j  Mtreb  4 th,  1 8itf . 
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The  Passing  of  the  Federalists,  from  The  Columbian  Centinel,  Mar.  4,  1801,  published  by  Benjamin  Russell,  Boston 


CENTRALIZED  POWER  RECEIVES  A  SETBACK 
No  more  bitter  election  campaign  has  ever  been  fought  than  that  of  1800.  The  Federalists,  intrenched  in 
public  office,  arraigned  their  opponents  as  Jacobins  and  raised  the  bugaboo  of  a  French  plot  to  sever  Ken¬ 
tucky  from  the  Union.  But  the  people  did  not  listen.  In  despair  the  Federalists  appealed  to  the  “friends  of 
society,  religion,  and  good  order”  to  support  an  administration  whose  record  of  service  was  so  full.  Upon 
that  record  the  Republicans,  deftly  led  by  Jefferson  and  Burr,  concentrated  their  attack.  Centralization  of 
power,  suppression  of  constitutional  liberties,  increased  and  direct  taxation,  swollen  civil  service,  all  came  in 
for  reproof.  Disaffection  in  Federalist  ranks  added  to  their  troubles.  As  state  after  state  swung  to  Jefferson 
the  Federalists  became  frantic.  When,  despite  Hamilton,  Burr  carried  New  York  for  the  Republicans,  the 
result  was  practically  certain.  The  Federalists  had  fallen.  Never  again  did  the  party  elect  a  President  of  the 
United  States. 


460  Senate  Chamber  of  the  First  Congress,  Sixth  and  Chestnut 
Streets,  Philadelphia,  from  a  photograph 
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VIII 

THE  VIRGINIA  DYNASTY 

f  ■  ^IIE  party  that  came  into  power  on  the  wave  of  the  Revolution  of  1800  was  pre¬ 
eminently  the  party  of  Jefferson.  As  a  party  leader,  Jefferson  is  without  a  peer. 

^  “In  his  understanding  of  mass  psychology,  he  had  no  equal.  When  a  measure 
was  passed  or  a  policy  adopted  in  Philadelphia,  he  knew  the  reactions  in  the  woods  of 
Georgia  without  waiting  for  letters  and  papers.  This  rare  insight  into  the  mass  mind 
made  him  a  brilliant  propagandist.  ...  In  his  leadership  we  find  more  of  leading  than 
of  driving.  He  had  a  genius  for  gently  and  imperceptibly  insinuating  his  own  views  into 
the  minds  of  others  and  leaving  them  with  the  impression  that  they  had  conceived  the 
ideas  and  convinced  Jefferson.  .  .  .  Jefferson  was  the  original ‘Easy  Boss.  ’  .  .  .  Jefferson 
was  the  most  resourceful  politician  of  his  time.  For  every  problem  he  had  a  solution. 
He  teemed  with  ideas.  These  were  his  shock  troops.  If  he  seemed  motionless,  it  was 
because  by  a  nod  or  look  he  had  put  his  forces  on  the  march.  Like  the  wiser  of  the  modern 
bosses,  he  knew  the  virtue  of  silence.  When  in  doubt,  he  said  nothing.  When  certain  of 
his  course,  he  said  nothing  —  to  his  foes.  It  was  impossible  to  smoke  him  out  when  he 
preferred  to  stay  in.  In  the  midst  of  abuse  he  was  serene.  And  he  was  a  stickler  for  party 
regularity.  He  appreciated  the  possibilities  of  organization  and  discipline.  When  money 
was  needed  for  party  purposes,  his  friends  would  receive  a  note:  ‘I  have  put  you  down  for 
so  much.’  .  .  .  He  was  never  too  big  for  the  small  essential  things,  and  he  was  a  master 
of  detail.  .  .  .  His  energy  was  dynamic  and  he  was  tireless.  He  never  rested  on  his  arms 
or  went  into  winter  quarters.  His  fight  was  endless.”  —  Claude  G.  Bowers,  Jefferson  and 
Hamilton,  1925,  pp.  107-111.  Such  was  the  man  who  came  to  the  Presidency  in  1801. 

The  degree  of  success  attained  by  Jefferson  and  the  causes  of  his  failures  as  well  as  of 
his  achievements  may  be  found  embodied  in  the  remarkable  words  of  Josiah  Quincy, 
polished  orator  and  arch-Federalist.  In  the  course  of  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  on  the  suspension  of  the  Embargo  (1808),  Quincy  said:  “We  are  but  a  young 
nation.  The  United  States  are  scarcely  yet  hardened  into  the  bone  of  manhood.  The 
whole  period  of  our  national  existence  has  been  nothing  else  than  a  continued  series  of 
prosperity.  The  miseries  of  the  Revolutionary  war  were  but  as  the  pangs  of  parturition. 
The  experience  of  that  period  was  of  a  nature  not  to  be  very  useful  after  our  nation  had 
acquired  an  individual  form  and  a  manly  constitutional  character.  It  is  to  be  feared  we 
have  grown  giddy  with  good  fortune,  attributing  the  greatness  of  our  prosperity  to  our 
own  wisdom,  rather  than  to  a  course  of  events,  and  a  guidance,  over  which  we  had  no  in¬ 
fluence.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  we  are  now  entering  that  school  of  adversity,  the  first 
blessing  of  which  is  to  chastise  an  overweening  conceit  of  ourselves.”  Quincy,  in  short, 
believed  that  the  progress  of  the  country  was  due,  not  to  the  somewhat  undiscerning 
though  eager  experimentation  of  the  Republicans,  but  to  factors  imbedded  in  non¬ 
political  institutions.  These  institutions,  chiefly  economic,  Jefferson  had  found  none 
too  pliant.  Less  doctrinaire  devices  than  his  were  needed  to  promote  the  general  welfare. 
The  times  of  adversity  prophesied  by  Quincy  came  in  1812.  Yet  from  the  clouds  of  the 
War  of  1812  the  country  emerged  with  a  new,  unchastened  spirit  of  optimism.  The 
“Era  of  Good  Feeling”  was  a  time  of  rejoicing,  when  men  felt  that  their  country  had 
been  tested  and  found  good.  The  nation  was  vigorous,  self-reliant,  hopeful. 
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THOMAS  JEFFERSON  BECOMES 
PRESIDENT,  1801 

The  success  of  Jefferson  was  honestly  dreaded  by 
numerous  intelligent  folk.  The  Reverend  Timothy 
Dwight,  President  of  Yale,  prophesied  that  “the 
Bible  would  be  cast  into  a  bonfire,  our  holy  worship 
changed  into  a  dance  of  Jacobin  phrensy,  our  wives 
and  daughters  dishonored,  and  our  sons  converted 
into  the  disciples  of  Voltaire  and  the  dragoons  of 
Marat.”  Little  wonder  that,  wdien  it  was  learned 
that  the  electoral  vote  had  been  a  tie  between  Jeffer¬ 
son  and  Burr,  the  Federalist  caucus  chose  to  support 
the  latter  as  the  lesser  of  two  evils.  Only  the  pressure 
of  Hamilton  secured,  on  the  thirty-sixth  ballot,  the 
selection  of  Jefferson,  who  he  thought  would  “pursue 
a  temporizing  rather  than  a  violent  system.” 


Thomas  Jefferson,  1743-1826,  from  the  portrait  painted  in  1805  hy 
Rembrandt  Peale,  in  the  New  York  Historical  Society 


JEFFERSON’S  MYSTIFYING  PERSONALITY 
The  man  so  distrusted  was  indeed  a  perplexing  in¬ 
dividual.  Born,  in  1743,  of  good  Virginia  aristocracy, 
he  was  a  lifelong  believer  in  the  people  and  in  their 
desire  and  capacity  to  govern  themselves.  Studious 
and  retiring,  he  nevertheless  for  a  generation  led  a 
political  party  with  deftness  and  aplomb.  A  cul¬ 
tivated  gentleman  who  with  reluctance  left  the 
brilliant  life  of  Paris  to  join  Washington’s  cabinet.  461 
he  in  a  few  short  years  was  condoning  the  Terror  as  a 
mere  incident  in  a  beneficent  development.  His  partisanship  dates  from  this  period,  and  as  time  passed  his 
mystifying  personality  unfolded  still  further.  In  May,  1787,  he  was  described  as  “an  American  who  is  at  once 

a  musician,  skilled  in  drawing,  a  geometrician,  an 
astronomer,  a  natural  philosopher,  legislator  and 
statesman.  It  seemed  as  if  from  his  youth  he  had 
placed  his  mind,  as  he  had  done  his  house  (Monti- 
cello),  upon  an  elevated  situation,  from  which  he 
might  contemplate  the  universe.”  Thomas  Jefferson 
and  Benjamin  Franklin  were  two  of  the  most  versa¬ 
tile  men  that  America  has  produced.  Both  were 
deists  and  were  influential  in  the  development  of 
deistic  thought  in  their  day.  Both  were  men  of 
science.  Though  the  terms  were  not  then  in  vogue, 
Franklin  tended  more  to  pure  and  Jefferson  to  ap¬ 
plied  science.  If  Franklin  was  the  greater  diplomat, 
Jefferson  was  the  greater  political  leader.  Jefferson 
knew  well  both  how  to  compromise,  when  the  occa¬ 
sion  seemed  to  demand  it,  and  how  to  fight.  He 
made  bitter  enemies  and  constant  friends.  Although 
at  the  end  of  his  administration  he  suffered  the  humil¬ 
iation  of  seeing  his  policy  of  “peaceable  coercion” 
abandoned,  his  prestige  was  not  impaired.  For  more 
than  a  decade  after  his  retirement  he  remained  the 
“Sage  of  Monticello”  to  whose  drawing  room  jour¬ 
neyed  men  of  all  sorts  seeking  counsel  and  guidance. 
Though  Jefferson  has  been  dead  for  more  than  a 
century,  his  thought  and  his  ideals  still  influence  the 

462  From  the  portrait  Of  Jefferson  by  Mather  Brown  (1761-1831),  development  of  the  American  people, 
painted  in  London  about  1785,  courtesy  of  Charles  Francis  Adams,  r 

Boston 
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463  Jefferson  in  1799,  from  the  portrait  by  Gilbert  Stuart  in  the  Bowdoin 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Maine 


MACLAY’S  PEN  PORTRAIT  OF 
JEFFERSON 

In  1790,  Senator  Maclay  thus  described  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  leader:  “Jefferson  is  a  slender  man,  has 
rather  the  air  of  stiffness  in  his  manner.  His 
clothes  seem  too  small  for  him.  He  sits  in  a  loung¬ 
ing  manner,  on  one  hip  commonly,  and  with  one 
of  his  shoulders  elevated  above  the  other.  His  face 
has  a  sunny  aspect.  His  whole  figure  has  a  loose 
shackling  air.  He  has  a  rambling  vacant  look, 
and  nothing  of  that  firm,  collected  deportment 
which  I  expected  would  dignify  the  presence  of  a 
secretary  or  minister.  I  looked  for  gravity,  but 
a  laxity  of  manner  seemed  shed  about  him.  He 
spoke  almost  without  ceasing,  but  even  his  dis¬ 
course  partook  of  his  personal  demeanor.  It  was 
loose  and  rambling;  and  yet  he  scattered  informa¬ 
tion  wherever  he  went,  and  some  even  brilliant 
sentiments  sparkled  from  him.”  There  is  a  strik¬ 
ing  contrast  between  the  portrayal  of  the  third 
President  by  the  politician  Maclay,  and  the  artist, 
Stuart. 


JEFFERSON  WANTS  A  “WISE  AND  FRUGAL  GOVERNMENT” 

Jefferson’s  creed  was  simple,  and  understood  by  his  followers.  Nowhere  is  it  better  stated  than  in  the 
inaugural  address,  delivered  by  him  in  the  new  capitol.  “Let  us,  with  courage  and  confidence,  pursue  our 
own  Federal  and  Republican  principles;  our  attachment  to  union  and  representative  government. 
Kindly  separated  by  nature  and  a  wide  ocean  from 
the  exterminating  havoc  of  one-quarter  of  the  globe; 
too  high-minded  to  endure  the  degradations  of  the 
others;  possessing  a  chosen  country,  with  room 
enough  for  our  descendants  to  the  thousandth  and 
thousandth  generation;  entertaining  a  due  sense  of 
our  equal  right  to  the  use  of  our  own  faculties,  to  the 
acquisition  of  our  own  industry,  to  honor  and  con¬ 
fidence  from  our  fellow-citizens,  resulting  not  from 
birth,  but  from  our  actions  and  from  our  sense  of 
them;  enlightened  by  a  benign  religion,  professed 
indeed  and  practised  in  various  forms,  yet  all  of  them 
inculcating  honesty,  truth,  temperance,  gratitude, 
and  the  love  of  man;  acknowledging  and  adoring  an 
overruling  Providence,  which,  by  all  its  dispensa-j 
tions,  proves  that  it  delights  in  the  happiness  of  man 
here,  and  his  greater  happiness  hereafter;  with  all 
these  blessings,  what  more  is  necessary  to  make  us  a 
happy  and  prosperous  nation?  Still  one  thing  more, 
fellow-citizens,  a  wise  and  frugal  government  which 
shall  restrain  men  from  injuring  one  another,  shall 
leave  them  free  to  regulate  their  own  pursuit  of  in¬ 
dustry  and  improvement,  and  shall  not  take  from 
the  mouth  the  bread  it  has  earned.  This  is  the  sum 
of  good  government  and  this  is  necessary  to  close  the 
circle  of  our  felicities.” 
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JEFFERSON'S  CHIEF  ADVISERS 
Jefferson’s  cabinet  selections  still  further  illumi¬ 
nate  the  man.  Three,  Henry  Dearborn  and  Levi 
Lincoln  of  Massachusetts  and  Gideon  Granger  of 
Connecticut,  came  from  the  stronghold  of  Federal¬ 
ism,  which  had  given  Jefferson  but  one  vote  in  the 
electoral  college.  Robert  Smith  of  Maryland  became 
head  of  the  Navy  Department.  These  men  were 
either  of  mediocre  ability  or  in  charge  of  military 
administration,  a  matter  in  which  the  President  took 
little  interest.  His  real  advisers  were  two,  Madison 
as  Secretary  of  State  and  Gallatin  at  the  Treasury. 
Albert  Gallatin  was  the  ablest  financier  among  the 
Republicans.  A  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Geneva,  he  had  come  to  America  in  1780.  Since  his 
election  to  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1795  he 
had  made  public  finance  his  special  study.  In  that 
body  he  had  become  the  recognized  Republican 
leader.  Gallatin’s  thirteen  years  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  developed  a  policy  pleasing  to  his  leaders 
and  their  supporters.  His  major  care  at  this  time 
was  to  reduce  the  public  debt.  His  economy  was  on 
a  fair  way  to  achievement  when  foreign  disturbances 
came  to  disrupt  his  thrifty  plans. 


CONGRESS  IS  GUIDED  BY  RANDOLPH 

With  a  working  majority  in  both  Houses,  the  administrative  program  fared  well.  Persons  still  confined  under 
the  Sedition  Act  were  pardoned;  the  Hamiltonian  whisky  tax  was  repealed,  the  residence  requirement  for 

naturalization  reestablished  at  five  years,  and  the 
army,  navy  and  diplomatic  corps  reduced.  The 
President’s  spokesman  was  John  Randolph  of 
Roanoke,  who  had  entered  the  House  on  the  wave 
of  opposition  to  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts  and  was 
to  prove  a  consistent  strict  constructionist.  This 
led  him  later  to  break  with  Jefferson.  But  now  he 
was  administration  leader  and  his  keen  wit  and 
sarcasm  were  employed  against  the  Federalist 
enemies.  The  first  clash  with  the  Federalists  came 
early.  On  February  13,  1801,  the  hang-over  Con¬ 
gress  had  passed  a  Judiciary  Act  (No.  404)  which 
set  up  a  machinery  of  courts  which  the  Republicans 
considered  needlessly  expensive.  Worse  than  this, 
Adams  had  in  the  last  hours  of  his  administration 
filled  the  sixteen  new  judgeships  with  stanch  Fed¬ 
eralists,  among  them  defeated  Congressmen.  The 
incoming  Republicans  regarded  the  measure,  and 
with  some  cause,  as  a  partisan  device  designed  to 
perpetuate  Federalist  power.  Repeal  was  accom¬ 
plished  on  March  31,  1802.  “'Judges  created  for  po¬ 
litical  purposes,  and  for  the  worst  of  purposes  under 
a  republican  government,  for  the  purpose  of  opposing 
the  National  will,  from  this  day  cease  to  exist,” 
rejoiced  the  National  Intelligencer. 


465  Albert  Gallatin,  1761-1849,  from  the  portrait  by  Gilbert  Stuart  In 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York 
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467  John  Marshall,  1755-1835,  from  the  portrait  by  John  Wesley 
Jarvis  (1780-1840)  in  the  possession  of  R.  S.  Marshall,  Ports¬ 
mouth,  Va.,  courtesy  of  the  Frick  Art  Reference  Library,  New 
York 


JEFFERSON  AND  MARSHALL  HAVE 
OPPOSING  VIEWS 

In  June,  two  of  the  new  judges  sitting  in  the  Supreme 
Court  had  instructed  the  District  Attorney  to  prosecute 
the  editor  of  the  National  Intelligencer  for  libel  against  the 
Judiciary.  Though  the  matter  was  dropped,  it  had  spurred 
Jefferson’s  zeal  to  get  rid  of  such  partisans.  Another  event 
soon  after  strengthened  this  desire.  On  January  20,  John 
Adams  had  nominated  John  Marshall  of  Virginia,  acting 
Secretary  of  State,  to  be  Chief  Justice.  Marshall  had  long 
been  the  subject  of  Jefferson’s  dislike,  while  Marshall 
thought  no  better  of  the  new  President.  The  opinions  of 
the  Chief  Justice  in  the  famous  case  of  Marbury  vs.  Madi¬ 
son,  1803,  were  regarded  by  Jefferson  with  high  indignation 
as  an  unwarranted  and  partisan  “attempt  in  subversion 
of  the  individuals  of  the  Executive  Cabinet  within  their 
peculiar  departments.”  Indeed,  the  contemporary  criti¬ 
cism  of  Marshall’s  opinion  was  chiefly  of  this  character; 
almost  no  attention  was  paid  to  the  enunciation  of  that 
principle  of  judicial  review  that  has  since  made  Marbury 
vs.  Madison  a  “leading  case.” 


THE  REPUBLICANS  ATTACK  THE  JUDICIARY 


HON 


Bit  by  bit,  the  Republicans  became  convinced  that  they  could  not  hope  to  govern  the  country  with  the 
judiciary  in  the  hands  of  hostile  partisans.  Hence  began  a  general  attack  on  the  judges.  They  first  dealt 
with  John  Pickering  of  the  Federal  District  court  in  New  Hampshire.  As  he  was  a  drunkard  and  mentally 
incapacitated,  it  was  easy  to  secure  his  impeachment  by  the  House  and  removal  by  the  Senate.  Then 
charges  were  brought  against  Samuel  Chase  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Chase  had  been  a  Revolutionary 
hero,  but  since  1796  his  conduct  on  the  bench  had  been  notoriously  partisan.  His  handling  of  cases  under 
the  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts  was  remembered  by  Republicans  with  hatred.  He  had  actively  campaigned  for 

Adams  in  1800.  This  was 
no  unusual  action  for  the 
judges  of  the  day;  but 
when,  in  May,  1803,  in 
the  course  of  charging  a 
grand  jury.  Chase  at¬ 
tacked  the  President  and 
his  principles,  Jefferson 
gave  the  word  to  prose¬ 
cute.  But  the  House,  and 
its  manager,  John  Ran¬ 
dolph,  overdid  it.  The 
Senate  refused  to  find 
Chase  guilty.  The  attack 
on  the  judiciary  had  failed. 

Not  until  1811  did  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  Supreme 
Court  owe  their  selection 
to  the  Republicans;  even 
then  Marshall’s  person¬ 
ality  and  views  continued 
to  dominate. 


SAMUEL  CHASE, 

ONE  OF  THE  ASSOCIATE  JUSTICES 

or  THE 

HVPR EME  COURT  OF  TIIE  UNITED  ST.ITES, 

HE  TORE  THE 

HICH  COURT  OF  IMPEACHMENT, 

COMPOSED  or  THE 

S'marc  of  tbc  Cfnitco  &tat«, 

1JOLSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES, 

)  (be, name  o f  ihniMelvcs,  and  of  all  die  People  of  die  Uuiled  Sutn, 

HIGH  CRIMES  13  MISDEMEANORS, 

SUPPOSED  TO  HAUL  REES  BY  HIM  COMMITTED/ 

DOTI  MI  NTS  AND  OFFICIAL  PAPERS. 

Front  In i  huiiraclnncul  lo  Jinal  sicqiiilut. 

UY  CHARLES  EYASS, 


R  .11, TIMOR  E  ■ 

NTID  rOR  5  AMU  IL  II  U  T  I  ER  AND  CEO:' it  MATI.1C*. 


468  Title-page  ol  the  pamphlet  In  the 
New  York  Public  Library 
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Samuel  Chase,  1741-1811,  from  the  portrait  by  C.  W. 
Peale  In  Independence  Hall,  Philadelphia 
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THE  LOUISIANA  COLONY 
BECOMES  A  CHILD  OF  FRANCE 
Meanwhile,  the  shifting  currents  of  Euro¬ 
pean  politics  were  creating  a  new  issue.  Napo¬ 
leon  was  master  of  France  and  eager  to  extend 
his  power.  War  with  England  was  closing; 
Talleyrand  pointed  to  America  as  a  fruitful 
scene  for  new  glory.  So  on  Oct.  1,  1800,  by 
the  secret  treaty  of  San  Ildefonso,  Spain  was 
persuaded  to  cede  Louisiana  to  France.  In 
March,  1802,  the  Peace  of  Amiens  threw  open 
to  France  the  high  seas.  These  developments 
perturbed  the  United  States.  No  man  in  the 
country  was  more  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  the  West  than  the  President.  Now,  when 
the  settlement  of  17G3  with  Spain  seemed 
about  to  be  reopened  to  the  disadvantage  of 
America  he  wrote  Robert  R.  Livingston, 
Minister  at  Paris:  “There  is  on  the  globe  one 
single  spot,  the  possessor  of  which  is  our 
natural  and  habitual  enemy.  It  is  New 
Orleans.  ...”  So  long  as  that  outlet  for  the 
Mississippi  country  was  in  the  lax  and  indolent 
hands  of  Spain  trouble  could  be  avoided,  but 
once  let  the  strongest  of  European  countries, 
controlled  by  the  indomitable  ambition  of 
Napoleon,  enter  the  country,  and  American 
interests  were  at  hazard. 


R  °  c  LA  M  A  T  1  O 

AU  NOM  DE  LA  KEPUBUQUE  FRANCAISE 


N. 


V  E  R  T  U, 


patrir 


Le  General  de  DiviGoii  VICTOR,  Capitaine  General  de  la  LOUISIANE. 
AUX  LOUISIANA1S. 

.C  H  E  ft  S  LOUISIANAISI 

Par  »TnW6l««w.  te  COUVERNEMENT FRANC, US  ETSA  MAJESTE  EEROl  D'ESPACNE, 
EA  LOUISIANE  ett  rcdevmuc  otic  Proprifti  *  h  Rq'publiquc  J.  vicM  au  M  Jc  fvn  Ptcm,„ 

Mcgitat,  I'immoncl  BONAPARTE,  prendre  potelsion  tic  voire  tortreflente  Colonic,  &  cltoc.cr  loo  Ibtt  cox 

brillante*  druto^c*  <b  Pcuple  Fran^aR. 

?*•»  Looiaauls  ;  tnclgri  votre  f=ee  conduitc  ,  &  too,  m  cITom  pour  rfmMbm* 
*  lotrc  Colonic,  Coin  nW  pu  tpi'y  imprimer  Ic  mouvemenc  4e  vorre  sctivitc,  que  »  m  cottfcrvcr  dan, 
)»  ccrclc  Ctroit  <]c  vac  wctelitio  PoEtSows  TOO,  u'ever  ,,u  profitcr  de  tout,-,  Ic,  rrfWccv  tp.tn  voo,  offtott 
poor  ragrtottam.  »  tcrrltoirc -vatic  4.  f&omt;  vou,  .W  p,  Lire  roomer  »u  proS.  JOn  commerce  plov 
loutes  fe  voire  hcureuti  UM. 


Jc  viett*  au  ROiTt  tic  notre  Gottvcmcmcm ,  voo,  offrlr  Ic,  nuiyem  qui  doivenr  multiplier  voa  jouiffanccs;  jc 
vou,  apporre.  tic,  Ms  <l4  »»•  «*  J.  stoirc  *  h  Na.ioi,  Fn-qairc. ,  a  &  (.„ 

booltcut.  Ettwurc  df  .Maplteu  proto  St  XMri.,  nous  rlvjlilcrott,  avee  lev  vitro,  pour  itiollr 
do  vou,  UCC  jufitec  tot-mtptiHc.  Uov  >MMa  Stgc  &  prPv.u.ar,™  tan  Ic  Mmntns  do  1,  vie 
b  l  agricnUotv  &  h  -<».uuc‘  k>  btyoc!’., ■-  ffc  1‘jtKlufIric  A  du  coi'-aicrce.  Jc 
{tires,  qul  qonfnc  m»,.»  vt*o*  commiboictn  a  111  /  avant  do  fe  i\-,.  i 
Duiottna.  :0c 4  d Ilcltelenscat-  obfij^idus,  nou-s  n 'aliens  plus  r.  >*.•,„•?  , 
iraveilJcftnT  Srt  bonheur  da  cbaciiu  &  S  la  prosperhe  generale.  15i_q 

qui  jMSWui't  cisnijEcr  i  la  - 


voc»  sttA-r. 


ame*w 

s .  pour  _  vt»ns  elfaVci 
ic  icuK*  Umtftc  von:  n  u-  •_«  inyrohrz* 
votre  pure  ,  jk«  aiuai  thate  la  tea- 

d/etlc  ;  J’tr.v  cede  ]Yveifk*ji.  U  fyllitintic  dc  h  mere- parti? '  pour  ajouter  a  cc 
Uolo.’U, 


Chen  Lou.fianaU'  nc  Men  de  ce<«  tuef*  impofame  d«  Cucmcrs  qui  d'en.ironrci  La 

eu'ih  c.nt  atenlft  sLns  eoiiihars  Irtir.a  dc|a  qjd/fti  vsferc  ertirao  »  ?c»  verms  .pd  lu<  p-.r- 

•  refwtt  •>  rN  aimtn- Jfe  TcfpiPL.-roiu  &  f«onr  r<3i|je^«3r  droits  &  vov  proprUu  . ,  d-r.s  er) 

draft  Y  pwwr  aturtwc,  $i  vnas  je*vov?  Fa*rc«e.  qu*a  vou*  loner  do  kitr  co-..' 

k  mow. CJivh  ?m»l  4Cc*  ink  ^our  «oa  tonlur  6  }*■  Mwe  if  vo,re  w, 

vcillet  &  per  n>« 

’-/■  *  ^ I  C  T  O  /?. 


471  Robert  R.  Livingston,  1746-1813,  from  the  portrait 
about  1796  by  St.  Memin,  in  the  New  York  Public  Library 


470  The  French  Proclamation  to  the  people  of  Louisiana,  1802,  from  the 
copy  in  the  New  York  Historical  Society 

(Translation) 

In  the  name  of  the  French  Republic,  Victor,  General  of  Division,  Captain  General 
of  Louisiana,  to  the  Louisianians. 

Dear  Louisianians: 

By  a  treaty  made  between  the  French  Government  and  His  Majesty  the  King  of 
Spain,  Louisiana  has  become  a  property  of  the  French  Republic.  I  come  in  the  name 
of  its  First  Consul,  the  immortal  Napoleon,  to  take  possession  of  your  interesting 
Colony,  and  to  join  your  fortunes  to  the  brilliant  destinies  of  the  French  People. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  dear  Lousianians,  in  spite  of  your  wise  conduct,  and  all  your 
efforts  for  the  aggrandizement  of  your  Colony,  you  have  been  able  to  stamp  the  result 
of  your  activities  only  within  the  narrow  circle  of  your  old  possessions:  you  have  not 
been  able  to  take  advantage  of  all  the  resources  offered  for  agriculture  in  this  vast  and 
fecund  territory:  you  have  not  been  able  to  turn  to  the  profit  of  a  larger  commerce  all 
the  rich  fruits  of  your  happy  soil. 

I  come  in  the  name  of  our  Government  to  offer  you  means  to  multiply  your  pleas¬ 
ures:  I  bring  you  the  laws  that  have  made  the  glory  of  the  French  Nation,  for  they 
assure  its  tranquillity  and  its  happiness.  Surrounded  by  just  and  enlightened  magis¬ 
trates,  we  shall  vie  with  you  in  establishing  incorruptible  justice  in  your  midst.  A 
wise  and  far-sighted  administration  will  give  movement  and  life  to  agriculture  and  to 
all  branches  of  industry  and  of  commerce.  I  bring  you  brothers  like  myself  who  even 
though  we  have  not  previously  met  you,  know  you  well  enough  to  esteem  and  cherish 
you.  Henceforth  all  delightfully  mingling  together,  we  shall  form  a  family,  each  one  of 
whose  members  shall  work  for  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  all.  I  shall  feel  for  you 
the  tenderness  of  the  father  that  I  have  become:  I  shall  show  unceasingly  the  solicitude 
of  the  mother-country  to  provide  the  Colony  with  anything  that  it  may  need. 

Dear  Lousianians,  do  not  fear  the  imposing  group  of  warriors  who  surround  me. 
The  glory  that  they  have  acquired  in  battle  merits  your  esteem:  the  virtues  that  dis¬ 
tinguish  them  will  permit  you  to  love  them.  They  shall  respect  your  rights  and  your 
properties,  and  I  assure  you  that  you  can  only  praise  their  conduct.  As  for  myself, 
dear  Louisianians,  my  happiness  will  be  assured  if  I  can  assure  your  own  by  my  watch¬ 
fulness  and  my  care. 

Victor 


JEFFERSON  USES  DIPLOMACY  TO  AVOID  WAR 
Rumor  of  the  treaty  of  cession  came  to  Washington.  Before  it  was  a  certainty,  the  Spanish  Government  in 
New  Orleans  closed  the  port  on  the  technical  ground  that  the  United  States  had  failed  to  apply  for  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  privilege  as  provided  for  in  the  Pinckney  treaty  of  1795.  The  West  was  aroused;  but  Jefferson, 
abhorring  war,  thought  diplomacy  might  succeed.  Livingston  was  instructed  to  impress  France  with  our 
determination  to  keep  the  Mississippi  open,  and  with  that  end  in  view  to  sound  Napoleon  on  the  purchase  of 
West  Florida  and  Now  Orleans,  Monroe,  Jefferson’s  favorite  diplomat,  was  dispatched  to  aid  Livingston. 
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472  From  a  sculptured  group  Signing  the  Louisiana  Treaty  by  Karl  Bitter  (1867-1915) 
on  the  Louisiana  Monument,  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  St.  Louis 


NAPOLEON  SELLS  LOUISIANA 
TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 
The  ultimate  success  of  the  American 
policy  was  aided  by  several  events. 
Napoleon’s  colonizing  scheme  rested 
upon  the  rich  island  of  Santo  Domingo, 
Hayti.  But  a  successful  slave  uprising 
and  the  appearance  of  yellow  fever  per¬ 
suaded  Napoleon  to  abandon  the  island. 
Louisiana  was  now  useless  to  him;  more¬ 
over,  another  war  with  England  was 
brewing  for  which  he  needed  money.  So 
in  April,  1803,  Barbe-Marbois  made  an 
offer  to  Livingston  to  sell,  not  simply 
Orleans  and  West  Florida,  but  all  Louisi¬ 
ana.  After  some  haggling,  the  bargain 
was  struck  for  $15,000,000.  Livingston, 
Monroe,  and  Marbois  signed  the  treaty, 
which  added  to  American  sovereignty 
more  land  than  was  contained  in  all  the 
original  thirteen  states. 


POSSESSION  OF  LOUISIANA 
DISARMS  CRITICISM 

Jefferson  was  pleased  and  yet  perturbed.  The 
trans-Appalachian  people  were  now  assured  of  a 
trade  route;  but  acquisition  of  the  new  territory 
conflicted  with  the  doctrine  of  the  strict  construction 
of  the  Constitution  he  had  so  often  announced.  He 
even  prepared  an  amendment  to  cover  the  matter, 
but  fear  lest  Napoleon  might  change  his  mind,  and 
also  pressure  from  the  frontier,  caused  it  to  be  given 
up.  The  President  summoned  Congress  into  special 
session,  the  treaty  was  ratified  on  October  26,  1803, 
and  the  delicate  point  of  constitutional  law  was 
overborne  by  the  fact  of  actual  possession. 
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First  and  last  pages  of  the  English  version  of  the  Louisiana  Treaty,  April  30,  1803,  original  in  the  Department  of  State,  Washington 
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IRRECONCILABLES  SUGGEST  A 
MOVE  TOWARD  DISUNION 
The  Federalists  could  not  oppose  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  on  grounds  of  strict 
construction,  but  their  dislike  for  the 
“lordlings  of  the  South”  found  a  pretext  for 
opposition.  The  treaty  provided  for  the 
ultimate  admission  of  the  ceded  territory 
into  the  Union  as  a  state  or  states,  and  this 
meant  a  lessening  of  New  England’s  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  National  Government.  So  they 
advanced  the  doctrine  that  although  under 
the  Constitution  territory  could  lie  annexed 
as  a  colony,  admission  of  such  territory  as  a 
state  would  require  at  least  a  constitu¬ 
tional  amendment,  involving  the  consent 
of  three-fourths  of  the  states.  When  this 
proposition  failed  of  acceptance,  a  few  ir- 
reconcilables,  led  by  Timothy  Pickering  and 
Roger  Griswold  of  Massachusetts,  broached 
the  advisability  of  secession;  and,  although 
discouraged  in  their  designs  by  such  Feder¬ 
alists  as  Fisher  Ames  and  George  Cabot, 
they  considered  that  if  they  could  enlist 
New  York’s  support  the  scheme  would  suc¬ 
ceed.  But  New  York  was  Democratic- 
Republican.  How  could  it  be  won?  The 
Federalists  placed  their  hopes  on  Aaron 
Burr. 


475  First  page  of  the  letter  from  Timothy  Pickering  to  Theodore  Lyman,  Feb.  11, 
1804,  referring  to  possible  dissolution  of  the  Union,  original  in  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society 


Aaron  Burr,  1756-1836,  from  the  portrait  by  John  Vanderlyn 
in  the  New  York  Historical  Society 


FEDERALIST  RELIANCE  ON  AARON  BURR 
No  American  career  has  been  more  checkered  than  Burr’s. 
Son  of  Princeton’s  first  President  and  grandson  of  Jona¬ 
than  Edwards,  he  began  life  auspiciously.  After  serving 
with  distinction  during  the  war,  he  began  in  1783  the 
practice  of  law  in  New  York  City.  Owing  partly  to  the 
restrictions  then  imposed  upon  Loyalist  lawyers,  his 
practice  soon  became  highly  lucrative.  He  also  began  a 
public  career  that  showed  him  a  master  politician. 
From  state  offices  he  went  in  1791  to  the  United  States 
Senate.  His  services  in  the  1800  campaign  were  indis¬ 
pensable  to  the  Republican  cause;  but  his  complicity 
in  the  Federalist  jobbery  resulting  from  that  election 
lost  him  any  remaining  shreds  of  regard  by  the  leaders 
of  the  party.  Henry  Adams  thus  characterizes  the  Burr 
of  the  early  nineteenth  century :  “An  aristocrat  imbued 
with  the  morality  of  Lord  Chesterfield  and  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  Colonel  Burr  was  chosen  the  head  of  the 
Northern  democracy.  He  was  the  idol  of  the  wards  of 
New  York  City,  and  aspirant  to  the  highest  offices  he 
could  reach  by  means  legal  or  beyond  the  law ;  or,  as  he 
pleased  himself  with  saying,  after  the  manner  of  the  First 
Consul  of  the  French  Republic,  ‘Great  souls  care  little 
for  small  morals.’” 
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A EW-YQRK  E VRNING  POST . 

WEDNESDAY,  JULY  19. 


Tht  statement  eonuiuing  the  fact*  that  led  to 
the  interview  between  Genml  Hamilton  and  Col. 
Burr,  published  in  the^  Eyerilng  Poet  on  Monday 
last,  studiously  ^voided  mentioning  any  particular* 
of  what  past  at  the  placet  meeting-  Tbiswa* 
dictated  by  suitable  eoo*>deratfdn»  »t  the  tlme,*ud 
with  the  intention,  that  whatever  it  might  be  deem¬ 
ed  proper  to  fay  before  the  public,  ahould  be  made 
the  subject' of  a  future  communication.  The  follow¬ 
ing  fa  therefore  now  submitted. 

In  the  interviews  that  have  since  taken  place  be¬ 
tween  the  gentlemen  that  were  present*  they  have 
not  beep  able  to  agree  in  two  important  facts  chart 
passed  there— for  which  reason  oothing  was  said  on 
those  subjects  in  the  paper  lately  published  as  tooth¬ 
er  particulars  in  which  they  were  agreed. 

Mr.  P.  expressed  a  confident  opinion  that  Gene 
ral  Hamilton  did  not  fire  first — and  that  he  did  not 
fire  at  all  at  Co/.  Barr.  Mr.  V.  N.  seemed  equally 
Confident  in  opinion  that  General  H.  did  fire  first— 
and  of  course  that  it  rou9t  have  been  at  his  antago 
rilsr. 

General  Hamilton’s  friend  thinks  jt  to  be  a  Sacred 
duty  he  owes  to  the  memory  of  that  exalted  man,  to 
his  country,  and  his  friends,  to  publish,  to  the  world 
such  facts  and  circumstances  as  have  produced  a  cl«- 
rasive  conviction  in  bis  own  mind,  that  he  can  a*>t 
have  been  mistaken  in  the  belief  he  has  formed  on 
those  point*— 

1st  Besides  the  testimonies  oi  Bishpp'  Moore,  and 
the  paper  eeniammg  an  express  declaration,  under 
General  Hamilton’s  own  hand,  inclosed  to  his  friend 
in  a  packet,  not  to  be  delivered  but  in  the  event  of 
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his  death,  and  which  have  already  been  published* 
Geueral  Hamilton  informed'Mr.  P.  at  least  und^ 
previous  tbjthe  Sflair,  that.h*  bad  dowbta  whether  hie 
would  not  vucfl/eand  not  return  Mr.  Burr’s  first  firy 
Mr.  P-  remonstrated  against  this  determination,  thjj 
urged  tnahy  consecrations  against  it.  as  dangeroui  *o 
hi(n&elf  aud  not  necessary  in  \he  particular  case,  wheri 
every  ground  ©f  liciommodall©*,  not  humiliating,  bad 
been  pr-opoaed  and  rejected.  He  said  he  would  not  de¬ 
cide  lightly,  but  take  time  tbdel.be.  are  ftiily.  it  was 
incidentally  mentioned  again  at  their  occasional  sub- 
sequent  conversations,  and  on  the  evening  preceding 
the  time  of  the  appointed  interview,  he  informed 
M*-  P-  be  bad  made  op  his  mind  trot  to  Jirt  at  Co/ 
Burr  the.  Jirtl  tun*,  bat  to  rtceif*  bit  Jit  e,  andfirc  in 
iHe  air ,  Mr.  P.  again  urged  Him  upon  this  subject, 
and  repeated  hts  former  arguments.  His  final  an 
swer  was  in  termsthat  made  art  impression  on  Mr 
P!*.  mind  which  can  never  be  effaced-  “  My  friend, 
it  is  the  effect  of  a  psligiou*  scau^Lt.  and  doe* 
not  admit  of  reasoning  ;  it  is  useless  to  say  more  on 
the  subject,  .as  my  purpose  is  definitively  fixed.” 

2d  ,Wfa  faat  vrords  before  he  was  wounded  afford 
afwqpf  tbit  this  ljurpose  had  notcliaaged.  Atyfaen 
he  received  hi*  pfalol,  fitter  having  taken  bis  posi¬ 
tion,  he  was  asked  if  he  would  have  the  hair  spriffg 
aet  1— Hi*  answer  was,  " Pot  tbit  time.” 

3d*:  After  he  was  wounded,  and  laid  in  ih*  boat, 
the  first  words  he  uttered  after  recovering  the  p©w 
er  of  apeech,  were,  (addressing  hiaoself  to  a  gentle¬ 
man  present,  who  perfectly  weH  fenTertbtrr*  it) 
"  BrrvUcton  inenvt  J  did  not  meqn  to  Jirt  Qt  Co/.  Burt 
the  Jirtt  time." 

4th.  Thie  determination  had  been  communicated 
by  Mr.  P.  to  that  gentleman  lhat  morning,  before 
they  left  the  city. 

5th.  The  pistol  that  had  been  u*ed. by  General 
Hamilton  .laying  loose  over  the  other  *pp*r*p»  in  the 
case  which  was  openj  after  having  been  xoraetime 


in  the  boat,  one  of  the  boatmen  toot,  hold  ty 
pot  it  Into  the  ease/  General  Hamlhon  observing 
ihh,  said  u  Taie  eqre  of  that  jit  to/ — it.it 
ft  may  go  off  and  do  muc&ffP  This  fa  alec  rtirtcm1 
bered  by  the  Gentleman  altoded  to. 

This  efiewe  $at  hy  Waf  not  yensible  of  having 
fired  at  all.  If  he.  Had  /ind/*eaiom*o  receiving  thi 
wbtm<£  he  woal^  haye  r?rifc*mb>red  jt,  and  thcro/pre 
have  know*  that  the  pistol  coold  not  go  of ;  byt  if 
aftenfidtdt  it  mutt  have  been  the  offe^df  itV  ipyol> 
antary  exertion  6f  the  muaefes  produced  "by  fi  riiorral 
wound,  in  which  case, ;  he  could  not  have!  beencorv- 
seiou*  of  having  fited# 

6.’  Mr.  P.  having  s<?  itrong  a  conviction  (hat  if 
General  Hamilton  had  fired  first,  it  could  not  have 
eaqaped  hi*  attention,  (all  hfa  anxiety  being  alive  for 
the  effect  of  the  first  fire,  and  having  no  reaspn  to  be¬ 
lieve  the  friend  of  Col.  Burr  was  npt  elneerdlnthe 
contrary  opinion;)  he  determined  to  go  to  the  spot 
where,  (he  affair  took  place,  to  tec 'if  he  cotlld  not 
discover  some  trace*  of  the  course  of  the  bell  from 
General  Hamilton’s  pistol.  He  took  a  friend  witl^ 
him  the  day  after  General  Hamilton  died,  and  after 
some  examination  they  fortunately  found  what  they 
were  in  search  of.  They  ascertained  that  the  ball  pas¬ 
sed  throogh  the.  finih  of  *  cedar  mte,  u.  hn  election 
of  about  twelve  feet  and  an  half,  perpendicularly 
bom  the  ground,  between  thirteen  and  fourteen  feet 
from  the  mark  pn  which  General  Hamilton  flood, 
and  about  four  feet  wide  of  the  direct  Hnb  beeweed 
bins  arid  Colonel  Burr,  ori  (He  right  aide  j  he  having 
fallen  on  the  left*  Tbe  p*rrwfthe  Ihntj  through 
which  the  ball  passed  vm  pit  ^.brought  t &  iUU 
city,  and  fa  now  in  Mr.  Church’s  possession; 

No  inferences  are  pointed1  out  as  resultmf  froiq 
ihe*e  facts,  nor  will  any  common n  He  ad*,  They 
are  left  to  ifio  candid  jodg tnetft  and  feeling*  4f'Ui«i 
public. 


Contemporary  comment  on  the  Burr-Hamilton  episode,  from  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  July  19,  1804 


THE  BURR-HAMILTON  DUEL 

The  Federalist  conspirators  found  Burr  in  complaint  mood.  He  was  in  the  midst  of  a  bitter  struggle  for 
supremacy  in  New  York  politics.  The  antagonism  of  Jefferson  had  thrown  all  patronage  to  Burr’s  rivals, 
the  Clintons  and  the  Livingstons.  He  was  thus  in  the  market  for  support,  and  accepted  Federalist  backing  in 
the  gubernatorial  race  of  1804.  This  alliance  met  with  the  stubborn  opposition  of  Hamilton,  friend  of  union 
and  foe  of  Burr.  Burr,  defeated,  laid  the  cause  at  the  door  of  Hamilton,  as  he  had  done  in  1800.  Angry  to 
the  core,  he  called  upon  Hamilton  to  make  good  the  charges  the  latter  had  sponsored  in  the  campaign.  The 
duel  that  followed  in  1804  was  a  momentous  event.  The  Federalists  lost  a  great  leader,  the  “Northern 
Confederacy”  foundered,  and  Burr  was  compelled  to  flee  as  a  murderer. 


478  Blennerhassett's  Island,  from  an  engraving  by  F.  E.  Jones  after  a  sketch  by  Lizzie  Forbes  for 

The  Ladies  Repository,  Feb.  1859 


BURR  GOES  WEST 
Broken  in  the  East,  Burr’s 
audacious  ambition  led  him 
to  the  West.  Crossing  the 
Alleghanies,  he  drifted  to 
Blennerhassett’s  Island  in  the 
Ohio,  near  Marietta.  It  was 
the  show  place  of  the  West, 
thanks  to  the  mansion  and 
estates  of  Harman  Blenner- 
hassett,  a  wealthy  Irishman 
of  good  blood,  born  in  Eng¬ 
land,  who  had  settled  here  in 
1798.  He  had  surrounded  him¬ 
self  with  all  the  culture  pos¬ 
sible  and  whiled  away  his  time 
with  philosophy,  music,  and 
the  arts. 
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BURR  ENLISTS  SUPPORT  FOR  A  VAGUE  SCHEME 


With  Elennerhasset  was  his  talented  wife,  afterward  to 
attain  some  fame  as  a  poet.  To  them  Burr  broached  a  scheme 
which  lias  never  been  fully  understood.  They  fell  in  with 
his  design  and  contributed  money,  energy,  and  supplies.  The 
island  became  a  hive  of  military  activity.  Further  to  insure 
success,  Burr  won  the  support  of  General  Wilkinson,  then 


480  General  James  Wilkinson,  1757-1825,  from  the 
portrait,  1808,  by  St.  Memin  In  the  Corcoran 
Gallery  of  Art,  Washington 


in  command  of  the 
army  and  Governor 
of  the  Louisiana  Ter¬ 
ritory,  and  as  two- 
faced  a  villain  as 
ever  served  the 
United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Other 
leaders  of  the  turbu¬ 
lent  West  Burr  won 
through  magnificent 
fabrications  of  his 
fertile  mind,  the 
mind  of  a  romantic 
politician  in  a  ro¬ 
mantic  age. 


479  Harman  Blenncrhassett,  1765-1831,  from  William  H. 
Safford,  The  Blennerhassetl  Papers,  Cincinnati,  1864,  after 
the  engraving  by  A.  H.  Ritchie  (1822-95) 


BURR  CAPTURED  AND  TRIED  FOR  TREASON 


Through  1805  and  1800  Burr  carried  on  his 
involved  negotiations.  Rumor  was  rife  through¬ 
out  the  West,  but  the  Federal  authorities  were 
slow  to  act.  At  last  Jefferson  became  convinced 
of  the  seriousness  of  the  movement.  A  presi¬ 
dential  proclamation  of  November  27,  1806, 
called  for  the  arrest  of  all  involved.  Wilkinson 
and  others  deserted  and  Burr  found  himself  a 
miserable  fugitive.  Finally  caught  in  Alabama, 
he  was  brought  to  Virginia  for  trial  on  the 
charge  of  treason. 

The  case  was  an  event  of  unparalleled  social 
and  political  interest.  It  was  tried  in  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  sitting  at  Richmond. 
Burr’s  charming  daughter  Theodosia  won  him 
the  sympathy  of  many,  and  the  court  room  was 
packed  to  hear  and  see  the  eminent  participants. 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  presided.  Luther  Martin 
and  Edmund  Randolph  were  counsel  for  the 
accused,  and  William  Wirt  for  the  Government. 
John  Randolph  was  foreman  of  the  grand  jury. 
The  trial  was  widely  regarded  as  a  test  of  strength 
between  the  Chief  Justice  and  the  President. 
Certainly  Burr’s  acquittal  on  technical  grounds 
did  not  lessen  Jefferson’s  animosity  toward  the 
leader  of  the  Federalist  bench.  Burr  was  again 
tried  on  a  charge  of  misdemeanor  and  was  again 
acquitted. 


481  From  tbe  painting  The  Trial  of  Aaron  Burr  by  C.  W.  Jefferya 
(1869—)  In  tbe  possession  of  tbe  publishers 
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AMERICA  SUFFERS 
FROM  THE 
BRITISH-FRENCH 
QUARREL 

Meanwhile,  despite  factional 
quarrels  arising  from  the  cen¬ 
tralizing  tendencies  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration,  Jefferson  had  been 
triumphantly  reelected  in  1804. 
His  troubles  seemed  to  have  van¬ 
ished.  In  December  he  wrote: 
“Peace  is  smoothing  our  path 
at  home  and  abroad.”  In  this 
he  was  unfortunately  mistaken. 
The  Peace  of  Amiens  had  been 


482  The  British  Attack  by  the  Leander ,  from  a  contemporary  print  published  by  J.  J.  Barralet  in  the 
collection  of  N.  S.  Bartow,  courtesy  of  tne  American  Art  Association,  New  York 

Each  employed  all  efforts  to  cripple  the  other,  let  neutrals  suffer  as  they  might.  The  chief  neutral  was  the 
United  States.  After  Trafalgar  in  1805  England  felt  free  to  tighten  her  control  of  the  seas.  The  competition 
of  the  American  mercantile  marine  was  proving  damaging  to  the  British  merchant.  The  rule  of  1756,  for¬ 
bidding  neutral  trade  to  ports  closed  to  them  in 
time  of  peace,  was  revived,  and  strengthened 
by  an  admiralty  case  in  1805.  If  France 
would  not  permit  Americans  to  share  in  the 
trade  of  the  French  West  Indies  in  time  of 
peace,  she  should  not  be  permitted  to  throw 
open  these  West  Indian  ports  after  war  had 
been  declared  and  after  the  British  navy  had 
driven  the  French  merchant  fleet  from  the 
Atlantic.  In  May,  1805,  Fox’s  blockade 
closed  French  ports  from  Ostend  to  Brest  to 
American  vessels.  Finding  it  more  convenient 
to  blockade  the  American  coast  than  the 
European,  British  vessels  were  stationed  off 
New  York.  Their  policing  proved  highly 
obnoxious  and  occasionally  warlike.  The 
killing  of  John  Pierce  by  a  shot  from  the 
Leander,  a  British  warship  off  Sandy  Hook, 

April  28,  1806,  was  an  unwarranted  act  of  bar¬ 
barity  that  aroused  American  resentment. 


483  British  Order-in-Council,  dated  Jan.  1807,  from  the  London  Gazette,  1807 


jflumi.  15990. 


The  London  Gazette. 

^ubltfycb  bp  &utborirp. 


From  Ctir»Dap  January.  6,  to  ©aturDap  January  10,  1807. 


AT  the  Court  at  the  ttm'i  Palace,  the  7th 
**  of  JoMutrj  1807, 

P  R  B  8  E  N  T, 

The  KING’*  Mod  fexcellcut  Majeftjr  in  Council. 
^HI^HEREAS  the  French  Government  hat 
iiTucJ  certain  Orden,  which,  io  Violation  of 
the  Ufage*  of  War,  purport  to  prohibit  the  Com¬ 
merce  of  all  Neutral  Nations  with  Hi*  Majefty’* 
Dominion*  |  and  alfo  to  prevent  fucb  Nation*  from 
trading  with  any  other  Country  ia  any  Article*  the 
Growth,  Produce,  or  Manufadure  of  Hi*  MajcAy’* 
Dominion*  ;  and  where**  the  faid  Government  has- 
alfo  taken  apon  itfclf  to  declare  all  Hi*  Majefly’* 
Dominion*  to  be  in  a  Sfatc  of  Blockade,  at  a  Time 
tabea  the  Fleet*  of  France  and  her  Allie*  are  them- 
fclm  confined  within  their  own  Port*  by  the  fa- 
penor  Valour  and  Diicipline  of  the  Brilifh  Nary; 
and  whereat  fuch  Aitempts  on  the  Part  of  the 
Enemy  would  give  to  Hi*  Majelly  an  unqueftionable 
Right  of  Retaliation,  and  would  warrant  Hi*  M»- 
jefty  i:i  cnforciwg  the  fame  Prohibition  of  all  Com- 
merer  with  France,  which  that  Tower  vainly  hope* 
to  effed  againlt  the  Commerce  of  Hi*  Majefly’* 
Subjrd*.  a  Prolribition  which  the  Soperiority  of 
Hi*  MajeJ)**  Naval  Force*  might  enable  him  to 
fopport,  by  adually  inverting  the  Porta  and  Coafl* 
of  the  Enemy  with  numcrout  Squadron*  and 
Cruizrrt,  fo  at  to  make  the  Entrance  or  Approach 
thereto  manifdtly  dangerous j  and  whereat  Hit  Ma- 
jefty,  though  unwilling  to  follow  the  Ei ample  of 
Hi*  Enemies,  by  proceeding  to  an  Extremity  fo 
'difbefling  to  all  Nation*  not  engaged  in  the  War, 

, and  carrying  on  tlwir  accuftomed  Ttade,  yet  feel* 
J Iimfclf  bound  by  a  due  Regard  to  the  juft  De¬ 
fence  of  the  Right*  and  l.itertft*  of  HI*  People, 
»ot  ID  fuller  fuch  .Meafurc*  to  be  ukco  by  the 


Enemy,  without  taking  fome  Step*  oo  Hi*  Part  t« 
rc&raui  tbu  Violence,  ami  «<►  retort  upon  them 
the  Evils  of  their  own  InjwAiee  ;  Hi*  Majcfif  i* 
thereupon  pleaftd,  by  and  with  the  Advice  of  Hi* 
Privy  Council,  to  order,  and  it  i*  htreby  ordeted, 
that  no  Vefiel  (hall  be  porrnitted  to  trade  from  o*.e 
Port  to  another,  both'  which  Port*  (hall  belong  tp 
or  be  in  the  PofTtfiioo  of  France  or  her  Allie*,  or 
(hall  be  fo  far  under  their  Controd  ••  that  Briti/k 
Veflels  may  not  freely  trade  thereat ;  and  the  Com¬ 
manders  of  His  Majefly’ s  Ships  of  Wu  and  Pri¬ 
vateer*  fhalj  be,  and  are  hereby  inftruAed,  to  warw 
every  Neutral  Vcfltl  coming  from  any  fuch  Port* 
and  deftined  to  another  fuch  Port,  to  diTcontinoe 
her  Vtryagr,  and  not  to  proceed  to  any  fuch  Port  ; 
and  any  Veffel  after  being  fo  warned,  or  any  Vef« 
fd  coming  from  any  fuch  Port,  after  a  reafotubli 
Time  fh*!L  have  been  afforded  for  receiving  In¬ 
formation  of  thi/  Hi*  Majefty’*  Order,  which 
be  found  proceeding  to  another  fuch  Port,  fhall  be 
captured  and  brought  io,  and,  together  with  her 
C-rrgo,  fhall  be  condemned  at  lawful  Prize.  And 
His  Majefly’*  Principal  Secretaries  of  State,  the 
Lords  Commiffioner*  of  llie  Admit  ah  y,  wod  the 
Judge*  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  and 
Court*  of  Vice-Admiralty*  are  to  take  thrnecefciy 
Meaforc*  herein  a*  to  them  fbpll  refpc&ivdy  ap, 
F*rt,!o-  ir.  Fa-wkner. 

•  -  D/a  Mercury,  $1*  Dectmh  'u  180S. 

ORDERED,  by  the  Lords  , Spiritual  and  Tem¬ 
poral,  in  Parliament  affcmbled,  That  this  Houfc 
will  not  receive  an>  Petition  for  a  private  Bill  after 
Friday  thcayth  of  February  next.  - 
Oidered,  That  this  Houfe  will  not  receive  any 
Report  from  the  Judges  upon  Petition*  prefented  to 
«hi*  Houfe  for  private  Bilk,  after  the  Sirft  Day  «f 
Meeting  after  the  Rccefs  at  Eefter. 


broken  in  the  final  struggle  be¬ 
tween  Napoleon  and  England. 


THE  BLOCKADE  IS  TIGHTENED 
Napoleon  countered  with  the  Berlin  Decree 
of  November,  1806,  declaring  a  blockade  of 
the  British  Isles,  and  confiscation  of  all 
vessels  coming  from  England  to  a  French 
port.  The  English  ministry  replied  with  two 
Orders-in-Council,  of  January  and  November, 
1807,  which  extended  Great  Britain’s  blockade 
to  every  European  port  from  Copenhagen  to 
Trieste.  There  followed  Napoleon’s  Milan 
Decree  of  December.  By  the  end  of  1807 
any  ship  bound  for  Europe,  except  for  Russia, 
Sweden,  or  Turkey,  was  liable  to  capture  by 
one  or  the  other  of  the  warring  parties. 
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THE  EUROPEAN  WAR  IS  CARRIED 
INTO  AMERICA 

In  theory,  there  was  little  to  choose  between  the 
two  belligerent  nations.  At  first  Americans  sided 
with  one  or  the  other  as  party  tradition  dictated. 

The  Federalists  fancied  war  with  France,  the 
Republicans  war  with  England.  At  any  rate, 
a  foreign  issue  was  once  again  intruded  into 
American  politics  and  Jefferson’s  hopes  for  peace 
were  rudely  shattered.  Jefferson  desired  peace 
and  endeavored  to  maintain  an  honorable 
neutrality.  But  Britain’s  command  of  the  sea 
rendered  her  conduct  more  odious  in  effect  than 
the  equally  dictatorial  policy  of  Napoleon.  So 
it  was  against  England  that  Jefferson  directed  his 
neutralization  scheme.  For  long  he  had  believed 
that  America  could  maintain  peace  under  such 
trying  conditions  by  the  use  of  a  policy  of 
commercial  discrimination.  He  had  witnessed  the 
success  of  the  non-importation  agreements  of 
colonial  days;  he  revived  the  method  now.  In 
March,  1806,  a  Non-Importation  Act  was  passed 
excluding  such  British  goods  as  were  not  essential  to  America.  Before  this  mild  measure  became  operative 
he  sent  William  Pinkney  to  London  to  negotiate  a  treaty  which  should  restore  mutual  confidence.  But  the 
treaty  proved  so  advantageous  to  Great  Britain  that  Jefferson  rejected  it  without  submitting  it  to  the  Senate. 


The  finilhing 

STROKE. 

Every  Shot's  a  Vote, 

And  every  Vote 

KILLS  A  TORY! 

DO  YOUR  DUTY,  REPUBLICANS 
Let  your  exertions  this  day 

Put  down  the  Afings 

AND  TYRANTS  OF  BRITAIN. 

last  day . 

April,  1807; 


484  Republican  broadside,  1807,  directed  against  "British” 

Federalists,  from  the  copy  in  the  New  York  Historical  Society 


Wednesday,  July  8,  1807. 


Hr  THOMAS  JEFFERSON, 

P*E*IDEHT  OF  THE  V.  STATU  Of  AM  t  SIC  a, 

Proclamation. 

During  the  wars  which,  for  some  time,  have 
unhappily  prevailed  among  the  powers  of  Europe, 
the  United  States  of  America,  firm  iu  their  prin¬ 
ciples  of  peace,  have  endeavored  by  justice,  bv 
a  regular  discharge  of  all  their  national  and  soci¬ 
al  duties,  and  by  every  friendly  office  their  situ¬ 
ation  has  admitted,  to  maintain*  with  all  the  bel¬ 
ligerents,  their  accustomed  relations  of  friend¬ 
ship,  hospitality,  and  commercial  intercourse-— 
Taking  no  part  in  the  questions  which  animate 
these  powers  against  each  other,  nor  permitting 
themselves  to  entertsin  a  wish  but  for  the  resto¬ 
ration  of  general  peace,  they  hare  observed  with 
good  faith  the  neutrality  they  assumed,  and  they 
believe  that  no  instance  of  a  departure  from  its 
duties  cam  be  justly  imputed  to  them  by  any  na¬ 
tion.  A  free  use  of  their  harbors  and  waters,  the 
means  of  refitting  and  of  refreshment,  of  suc¬ 
cour  to  their  sick  and  suffering,  have,  at  ail  times, 
and  on  equal  principles,  been  extended  to  all,  and 
this  too  amidst  a  constant  recurrence  of  acts  of 
insubordinaftoo  to  the  laws,  of  violence  to  the 
persons,  and  of  trespasses  on  the  property  of  our 
citizens,  committed  by  officers  of  one  of  the  bel¬ 
ligerent  parties  received  ameng  us.  In  truth 
these  obuses  of  the  laws  of  hospitality  have,  with 
Ce>*  exceptions,  become  habitual  to  the  com¬ 
manders  cf  tbe  British  armed  vessels  hovering 
on  our  coasts,  aod  frequenting  our  barters. 
They  have  been  the  subject  of  repeated  repre¬ 
sentations  to  their  government.  Assurances  have 
been  given  that  proper  orders  should  restrain 
tbcm  within  the  limit  of  the  rights  and  of  the 
respect  due  to  a  friendly  nation  •:  Dot  those  orders 
snd  assurances  hare  been  without  effect ;  no  in¬ 
stance  of  punianmeot  lor  past  wrongs  has  taken 
pl,oe. 

At  length,  a  deed,  transcending  all  we  hove 
hitherto  seen  or  suffered,  brings  the  public  sen¬ 
sibility  to, »  serioua^-riris,  and  our  forbearance  to 
a  necessary  pause.  A  frigate  of  the  U.  States 
trusting  to  s  state  of  peace,  and  leaving  her  har¬ 
bor  on  a  distant  service,  has  been  surprised  and 
attacked  by  a  British  vessel  of  superior  force, 
Onnof  a  squadron  then  lying  in  our  waters  and 
dovering  the  transaction,  and  has  been  disubled 
from  service,  with  the  loss  of  a  number  of  men 
killed  and  wounded.  This  enormity  was  not  only 
without  provocation  or  jujrtifiabla^ause,  but  was 


committed  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  taking  by 
force,  from  a  ship  of  war  of  the  United  States, 
u  part  of  her  crew  j  and  that  no  circumstance 
might  be  wanting  to  mark  its  character,  it  had- 
beeti  previously  ascertained  that  tbe  seamen  de- 
jnsnded  were  native  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
Having  effected  his  purpose,  he  returned  to  an¬ 
chor  with  his  squadron  within  our  jurisdiction. 
Hospitality  under  such  circumstances  ceases  to 
be  a  duly  ;  and  a  continuance  of  it,  with  such  un¬ 
controlled  abuses  would  tend  only  by  multiply¬ 
ing  injuries  and  irritations,  to  bring  on  a  rupture 
between  the  two  nations.  This  extreme  resort 
b  equally  opposed  to  the  interest  of  both,  as  it  is 
to  assurances  of  the  most  friendly  dispositions  on 
the  part  of  the  British  government,  in  the  midst 
of  which  thb  outrage  has  been  committed.  In 
this  light  the  subject  cannot  but  present  itself  to 
that  government  and  strengthen  the  motives  to 
un  honorable  reparation  of  (he  wrung  which  has 
been  done,  and  to  that  effectual  control  of  its  na¬ 
val  commanders,  which  alone  can  justify  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  United  Stales  in  the  exercise  oi 
those  hospitalities  it  is  now  constrained  to  dis¬ 
continue. 

In  consideration  of  these  circumstances  and 
the  right  of  every  nation  to  regulute  its  own  po¬ 
lice,  to  provide  for  its  peace  and  for  the  safety  of 
its  citizens,  and  consequently  to  refuse  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  armed  vessels  into  its  harbors  or  wa¬ 
ters,  either  in  such  numbers  or  of  such  descrip¬ 
tions,  us  are  inconsistent  with  these,  or  with  the 
maintenance  of  the  authority  of  the  laws,  I  huve 
thought  proper  in  pursuance  of  the  uulhoritica 
specially  given  by  law  to  issue  this  my  ProcLma- 
Uon,  hereby  requiring  all  armed  vessels  bearing 
commissions  under  the  govcmmeffl  of  Great 
Britain,  now  within  the  harbois  or  waters  of  the 
United  States,  immediately  and  without  any  de¬ 
lay  10  depart  from  the  same,  and  interdicting  the 
entrance  of  all  the  said  harbors  and  waters  to  the 
said  armed  vessels,  and  to  all  others  bearing  com¬ 
missions  under  the  authority  of  the  British  ko- 
vernment. 

And  if  the  said  vessels,  or  any  of  them,  shall 
fail  to  depart  as  aforesaid,  or  if  they  or  any  others 
so  interdicted,  shall  hereafter  enter  the  harbor* 
or  waters  atoresaid,  I  do  in  that  case  forbid  all  In¬ 
tercourse  with  them  or  any  of  them,  their  officers 
or  crews,  and  do  prohibit  all  supplies  and  aid 
from  being  furnished  to  them  or  any  of  them 

And  I  do  declare  and  make  known,  that  if  any 
person  from,  or  within  the  Jurisdictional  limits  of 


the  U.  States,  shall  afford  any  aid  to  any  such 
vessel,  contrary  to  the  prohiuiiion  contained  in 
this  proclamation,  cither  in  repairing  any  snch 
vessel,  or  in  furnishing  her,  Ivcr  officers  or  crew, 
with  supplies  of  any  kind,  or  in  any  manner  w  hal- 
soever,  or  if  any  pilot  shall  assist  in  navigating 
any  of  the  said  armed  vessels,  unless  it  be  h  r  the 
purpose  of  carrying  them  in  the  first  instance  be¬ 
yond  the  limits  and  jurisdiction  of  the  U.  S.  or  un¬ 
less  it  be  in  the  case  of  a  vessel  forced  by  distress, 
or  charged  with. public  dbputches,  as  hereinafter 
provided  for,  such  person  or  persons  shall,  on  con¬ 
viction,  suffer  all  the  pains  and  penalties  by  (ho 
laws  provided  lor  such  offences. 

And  I  do  hereby  enjoin  and  require  all  per* 
sons  beating  offices  civil  or  military  within  or 
under  tbe  authority  of  the  U.  States,  and  all 
others,  citizens  or  inhabitants  thereof,  or  being 
within  the  same,  with  vigilance  and  promptitude 
to  exert  their  respective  authorities,  and  to  be 
aiding  and  assisting  to  the  carrying  this  procla? 
nution  and  every  part  thereof  into  full  effect. 

Provided  neverthrlcta ,  That  if  any  such  ve sac's 
shall  be  forced  into  the  harbors  or  wuters  ol  the 
United  Slates,  by  distress,  by  the  dangers  of  tho 
ses,  or  by  the  pursuit  of  an  enemy,  or  shall  enter 
them  charged  with  the  dispatches  or  business 
from  their  government,  or  shull  be  a  public 
packet  for  the  conveyance  of  letters  and  dis¬ 
patches,  the  commanding  officer  immediately  re¬ 
porting  his  vessel  to  the  collector  of  the  district, 
stating  the  object  or  causes  of  entering  the  s  iid 
harbors  or  waters,  and  oonforming  himself  to  the 
regulations  in  thut  case  prescribed  under  the 
authority  of  the  laws,  shall  be  allowed  the  benefit 
of  such  regulations  respecting  repairs,  supplies, 
stay,  intercourse  and  departure  us  shall  be  per¬ 
mitted  under  the  same  authority. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  hove  caused  the  seal 
of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed  to  these  presents 
and  signed  the  same. 

Jiven  at  the  city  of  Washington  the  second 
day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  seven,  and  of 
the  sovereignty  and  independence  of  the 
United  Stales  the  thirty-first. 

THi  JEFFERSON. 

BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

JAMES  MADISON, 

Secretary  of  State 


JEFFERSON  RESISTS 
BRITISH 
IMPOSITIONS 
Shortly  thereafter  a  fur¬ 
ther  strain  was  placed 
upon  Jefferson’s  concili¬ 
atory  temper.  Great 
Britain  had  never  ceased 
to  insist  upon  the  in¬ 
alienability  of  British 
allegiance,  as  applied  to 
sailors  in  foreign  service. 
Now,  with  American 
commerce  flourishing, 
high  wages  brought  many 
desertions  from  the  Eng¬ 
lish  merchant  marine  and 
navy.  So  the  policy  of 
impressment  was  re¬ 
sumed.  This  came  to  a 
head  in  June,  1807,  when 
the  Leopard  fired  upon, 
stopped,  and  took  several 
men  from  the  United 
States  frigate  Chesa¬ 
peake. 
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Proclamation  ol  July  2,  1807,  barring  British  warships  from  American  harbors,  from  the  copy 
In  the  New  York  Historical  Society 
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Begun  and  held  at  the  city  of  Washington,  in  the  territory  of  Columbia, 
on  Monday  the  twenty-sixth  of  October,  one  thousand  eight 

hundred  and  seven. 
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486  The  Embargo  Act,  1807,  from  the  original 
in  the  Department  of  State,  Washington 

FOREIGN  COMMERCE 
IS  FORBIDDEN 

Such  incidents  convinced  the  Presi¬ 
dent  that  stiffer  measures  must  be 
taken.  He,  therefore,  pushed  the 
Non-Importation  Act  further  in  the 
Embargo  Act  of  December,  1807. 
All  foreign  commerce  was,  for  an 
indefinite  future,  prohibited. 

SMUGGLING  THRIVES 
UNDER  EMBARGO 
Enforcement  of  such  a  drastic  policy 
proved  harder  than  enactment.  Ship¬ 
owners  and  merchants  were  loath  to 
surrender  a  highly  profitable,  if 
dangerous,  trade.  As  prices  fell, 
even  the  farmers  began  to  resent  the 
policy  of  passive  coercion.  Smuggling 
throve,  despite  rigorous  enforcement 
measures,  passed  in  1808;  even  row¬ 
boats  were  subject  to  surveillance. 


THE  EMBARGO, 

A  SONG  COMPOSED  AND  SUNG  AT  DOVER.  JULY  n H,  1808. 

[tune — Ccme  Id  us  prepare — J 

T"\EAR  Sirs,  it  «  wrong 

Left  Britain  (hould  take 

-i— '  To  demand  a  New  Song; 

A  few  men  by  miftake, 

I  have  let  all  the  breath  I  can  fpare,  go ; 

Who  under  falfe  colors  may  dare  go; 

With  the  Mufe  I’ve  confer  d, 

We  re  manning  their  fleet 

And  (he  won’t  fay  a  word, 

With  our  Tars,  that  retreat 

But  keeps  laughing  about  the  i  mb  argo. 

From  poverty,  doth,  and  embargo. 

I  wifh  that  I  could 

What  a  jufs  wc  have  made, 

Sing  in  Alegro  mood, 

About  righis  and  free  trade , 

But  the  times  are  as  flupid  as  Largo  ; 

And  (wore  weed  not  let  our  own  flnrcgo; 

Could  I  have  mv  choice. 

Now  we  can’t  for  our  fotils 

1  would  drain  up  mv  voice, 

Bring  a  Hake  from  the  /hpalsy 

'Till  it  fnaptzW  the  firings  of  embargo. 

’Tis  a  breach  of  the  twentieth  embargo. 

Our  great  politicians, 

Our  Farmers  fo  gay, 

Thofe  dealers  in  vifions, 

How  they  gallop'd  away, 

.  On  paper  to  all  lengths  will  dare  go  ; 

’T was  money  that  made  the  old  mare  go  ; 

But  when  call’d  to  decide. 

But  now  die  wont  dir, 

Like  a  turtle  they  hide. 

For  the  whip  or  thelpur. 

In  their  own  pretty  Jhell  the  embargo. 

’Till  they  take  off  her  clog,  the  embargo. 

In  the  time  that  we  try, 

If  you  afk  for  a  debt, 

To  put  out  Britains  eyey 

The  man  turns  in  a  pet, 

I  fear  we  (hall  let  our  own  pair  go  ; 

t(  I  pay  fir  ?  I'll  not  let  a  hair  go; 

But  yet  we’re  fo  wife, 

“  If  your  officer  comes, 

We  can  fee  with  French  eves, 

“  I  fhall  put  up  my  thumbs, 

And  then  we  fhall  like  the  embargo. 

“  And  clap  on  his  breath  an  embargo/ 

A  French  privateer 

Thus  Thommy  dedroys, 

Can  have  nothing  to  fear  ;  [go  ; 

A  great  part  of  our  joys  ; 

She  may  load,  and  may  hear  or  may  there 

Yet  we’ll  not  let  the  beautiful  fair,  go  ; 

Their  friqndfhip  is  fuch 

They  all  will  contrive 

And  we  love  them  fo  much, 

Ta  keep  commerce  alive. 

Wc  let  them  flip  thro’  the  embargo. 

There’s  nothing  they  hate  like  embargo. 

Our  fhips  all  in  motion 

Since  rulers  deftgn, 

Once  whiten’d  the  ocean  ; 

To  deprive  us  of  wine, 

They  fail’d  and  return’d  with  a  Cargo 

’Tis  bed  that  we  now  have  a  rare  go  ; 

Now  doom’d  to  decay, 

Then  each  to  his  pod, 

They  arc  fallen  a  prey, 

And  fee  who  will  do  mod. 

To  Jefferfon,  worms,  and  embargo. 

To  knock  out  the  blocks  of  embargo. 

Printed  and  [or  Jale  by  j.  a*.  RB)iicti> 

<:/  his  Printing  Office  on  Dover  Landing. 
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A  British  political  song  on  the  Embargo,  from  the  copy  in  the  New  York 
Historical  Society 
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PIRACY. 
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I  ’  AMlIfe  f  CA  NS  - 

Sce  the- EXECUTION  of  .Bonapartb’s  Orders  to  Burn,  Sink,  and  Deftroy  yo 


Look  on  this  Picture [  Read  the  transactions  an  w^icJti  it  is  founded  -  and 
for  SuHiviWy  or  any  other  Bartizan  of  F ranee  ii'.jpa  cap  if  "  >v  ;  • 


BOSTON*  Much  so. 

American  Cynuiitn-r  in  Flashes 

or  asie  Trench 
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j  .  fiMFiRcrmtes- 

If.  we-  comp)  «uti  !  he  tWilioas  <*?  rW  RrtliJH 

•  j  Admira*! y  Cuurt A,  vrlicn  w  Ub»«*t  i»*y  treaty  tar 
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Federalist  broadside  on  French  piracy,  published  at  Boston,  1808,  from  the  copy  in  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society,  Worcester,  Mass. 


ty  AMERICAN’S  !  Yo  who  y 
r>l  T;etk.h  Iksnevoteoce !  Who  vet 


r 


r 
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I  vtiteif  Alliance !  And  wbj  -yut  t 
the  Friends  of  Fromh  Miafurci  1 
.  iUS'FJLKwi’l  A  rui  A  h  efi  bt  tore  you 
'  daticu.tJ  tn?  warn, ©f  your  ConTci 

FACTS  o*  OATH. 

On  S4<»ndjy  lilt,  aivived  here,  Uw*  ftuj 

V  IJoraM  cjwn.jtatided  by  H  \rri  j.  ui  c 
j  i*  tun,  hi  S’i  days  frura  Liveirpoyi  ;  ami  hz 
.  .  $tuteft  at  fore  a  Nuury'  iAyjiiu,  v4  lb*-  fc 

y  ?Jjc  ftum.rcoi  i— 

TbTfc  on  Marco  1,  1 80S,  in  Ut.  4$ 
.he  \r« is  h*$ught  to,  and  lx 
.’•^ri^t?®reS3?ifc 

“been  to  tiie  Welt  ludjt*  with'truops 
«n  the  return,  and  .were  then  crui/4 
•  the  .mouth  of  tfte  Chianti.  Immct 
on  .  live  French  officers’  boarding, 
~K:a  m  was  ordered  on  board  the  T 
.  Cbtrui-uvidre  ;  auJ  dire&ioas  were' 
that  the  .  Itore*  thouUl  be  removed 
the  Pocahontas,  and  th£  <hip  BUR 
Xhvfe  -orders  were  afterwards  co 
rnatrded  j  the  .Acres  returned,  and 
Hams  was  compelled  to  rake  on 
■ /'w/y-Srt’t.n  ferjWJ,  Ifeionging  to  ti 
L**rrng  American  bHlPlS,  which  ha< 
TAKEN  and  BURN  T-by  the  Freni 
ilonal  frigates,  Uty 
.  |  tt'dfi/ittt,  Rccivud,  frcr.i  IJverfmJ ^ 
W  vonnah — 

*Brtrtur  ef  Qmittitji  Smub^Jrsm 

fed. 

fJmat  .Lrirrpd,f*r 


r*rk. 

’live  Pixr?h<mta»  tho*  efeaped  eonflai; 
friYrr  the  litre,  tun  y  the  T  natch  #&•«•• «« 
gvttingrid  of  thr  Americas  prilUi *rs»  b 
y?*i  -  «4  provision*;  but  helot*  they  ‘Vr 
;  v  ii-'.xy  Su»K  H'feo.  the  tea  aU-  tee  craUv  o< 

,#  Uvey  coutd  coosr*t  {  fehted  tbe  letters,  f 
&<:.  *»4  want^miy  defttoyed  tfewft.t 
%  '•  Harris  wa.*  then  compiled  SO  ffeer^o  tfe 

w#rd.  On  the-  •  Cxpi,  H.  TeU  t 

the- thxp  Badk,  %}mm,  who.  h 

•  gowinch  10  tv-erny  the 

.;  '-  4  »( tfct*  'wisk&acfs  atsd  want»a»el*  -  of  : 

-  *“***■  masrusx  km!**. 

The  Wif-Yin  jiid  #dtds*'  before  met* 
I'l;1’;,  '  f*}iicd  ha  fc^uups-.y  JJvemdol  w»b  t 
fftff  ^hdfelas  I  they  a.i  itad  fials  and  errdes  «« 
V  .  famsr%i  «Uj«  Ammewi  vtf&h  fui«$  WZ 
4:J  -.»4  Bjr*.  fiwa*  wltora  were  fO^poJed  .to  be 
.1'^  es^W^rd  of  the  h-ig »-s  s  •'  That  the  Ihg« 
•V>-  ^  to  fag  in  wtdi  fessne  '  Wti 

•  Ijocds,  3.nd  iutfisded  to  look  out  $ctlK 

\ .  "  *  OpX  Lewis,  of  who  wa*  to  is 

’  ,i j?s  *mi_  otfet# 

-  Artnr  r^zh  tcUei  s  Wougrmp  to  this  $m 

■  ■  •”:  •'..  tgt  A JvarniK  ww  arnvtj  ivre  it* 
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THE  EIMBARGO  IS  THE 
CAMPAIGN  ISSUE 
Under  such  circumstances 
occurred  the  election  of 
1808.  Madison  was  the 
administration  candidate; 
C.  C.  Pinckney  of  South 
Carolina  stood  again  for 
the  Federalists.  John  Ran¬ 
dolph  attempted  to  win 
support  for  Monroe  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  Government. 
Throughout  the  states  the 
election  turned  upon  the 
issue  of  the  embargo.  Feder¬ 
alists  denounced  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  ruining  trade 
and  accused  it  of  blindness 
to  French  maltreatment. 
The  Republicans  replied  in 
kind,  in  manifestoes  ex¬ 
ploiting  British  truculence 
toward  America.  Once 
again,  a  foreign  issue  threw 
a  shadow  over  domestic  pol¬ 
icy,  and  caused  threats  of 
secession  to  be  made.  New 
England  after  eight  years 
of  Republican  rule  and  with 
four  more  in  prospect  was 
growing  restive. 


British  Barbarity  and  Piracy  /  / 

§  The  Federalists  say  that  Mr. , Christopher  Gore  ought  to  be  supporter!  as  Gov- 
A  crntif — for  his  4tlachment  ,io  Britain. — If  British  influence  is  to  effect  the  suf- 
h  f rages  of  a  free  people,  let  them  read  the  following  melancholy  and  outrage- 
d  ous  conduct  of  British  Piracy,  and  judge  for  themselves. 

r4  The LEOPARD  OUTSPOTTED"  or  Chesapeak  Outrage  outdone. 


Ok.  .w  '-Mifll- frf  the  tnlrart^l  pmrceij.ng  ot  thf  BrilUh  c 
Am«Via  vi»»rU  and  at  Cii.loa  xpirtt  h»«  been  t 

tu.mi.Urr  l  v  thaa/fty^  r4  (lie  Wif»  Caravwi.  Crot.  Gflchtiat  l 
■  I M.t  ite  atritm.au:  Ute  /riot ion.  of  TlMOTllV  HC WRING  ? 
wt-.v.  *bi ntct-.nc.it  to  liriuin  ]>fc»oeie<J  hi>  atu  ling  8riti»h  i 
trtngrt  after  tliej  bad  ttOcd  hnt  cormtrj-mcn. 
i  JU  Car.ti.«*  Copt.  CnlcUin.  »n'n'tt  fa«l  month ?  M  nOt»,  u 
3  Itcltwtp  'C  Tiinoilij  WiHiama  amt  Mr.  Pratt  oof  Boxott—  anti  t 
all  InfaT.tuttun  rt-fativc  t«i.tU  foltcmisg  tnlamos.  tratiisction  ■ 

•  !u«  lircti  ui|4irt«cd  here, 
rom  tin  New  York  GaxeUc  ami  Omrr.1  AtlrMhcr  of  montloj-  t 
March  £t  «.  The  Wbnt  ing  turonh-c  of  tlir  tfatuaction  nt  1 
Clttru  tu  1807,  -api^nrcd  in  Ok-  vveniuj;  paper  of  tiaiurtUt — 
Wt  utrlcraUmt  that  the  doenment.  n i  Nippon  of  the  «ta»r 
nu  lit  hare  bern  on  ah  the  Kcrrorv  nt  .tat t  «i 

Wadiiiiifton. 

KACTfl 

I  j  Sesfe  cling  iht  tttalaxar  uf  AiHcru.wi  hi  the  (tprMnlert  if  Jin. 
”  ml  reuth  oj  nor,  v  it  tun  lit  muir.i!  unurs  if  the  tmpire  if 
O, in.,,  h  lfc>7. 

'll-  IirtS  Caravan,  Captain  GUchriat,  *fri*cd  at  Mjrao,  am 
an  U.irdril  l>)  »n  ..Sictr  from  tu>  majc«)'»  Iwtf  Diana  l.k  utcn 
ant  K-  Iiiptluiriic  cpmmoiKjcr.  Titt  afTiccro  IlhI  onkri.  to  Ul 
out  a  l'rcm-hm.11.  who  had  Urrn  imprc^actl  t>)  the  captain  of  a  j 
Brilnh  icsncl  in  the  StraiU  of  Malacca;  but  cmurno^i,  m.hr  of' 
tin  commander  In  chief  on  that  \latwm.  Captain  Citchfiu  re  I 
fiiaa-d  to  deliver  him.  allrging  tu.  riiiPRtmtntv.  to  |<if(irm  the 
vionpr.  and  r-  irufnlmg  the  .dftcer  of  ln»  fiamcr  imprnwncrtv.  | 
The  neat  mmiuinf  llw  Caravan  ntv  a(pm  honrdid.  amt  the  df  | 
ntomt  f-w  I  he  hrcnchni.il  renew,  d,  when  the  nffteef  w»»  Inf.jrnvtd 
that  hr  lull  h-frllK  brio,  and  ».»>  ilkm'cd  tu  tearch.  An  hi.  | 
V  OX.  h  nan  .mvtnco.vful.  It*  look  a  D.itchman,  >vb&  v«n»  abort lr 
iliir  n.turttrd.  and  m  formed  captain  Uikhrtvt  tic  had  or  Has  to  i 
i  t-lie  Inc  carjienfcr,  provided  the  Irmichman  could  not  be  (on at),  i 
He  Ita»  told  ill  Vrplr,  tlt-jt  the  FrettchiRail  »n  not  on  board,  and  I 
1  tlmt  In.  aTtdttld  no'  have  dm  carjtrnicr.  At  tbit  timf.  the  Car».  i 
.vitnj  hi-/  pilot  on  txaird,  Uol  gin  ilndrm-a)  to  run  up  Ihc 
.  and  the  Diana  wa*  undcT  ira)  to  the  windward  of  h«r.  A> 
court  M  (lie  oBacr  readied  tlw  Diuou  dre  bore  n»f,  /ml  »ten> 

S  on  the  CaOtrMt.  tvhtn  licitlin.mt  Kempthomr,  and  thirty  or  Sot- 
n-  men  .<rm»d  with  ciittuu  »  hnd  parole,  boor.lcd  and  demanded 
Jl  tnc.FfsjKhmaiiorrthe  earpettter.  '•  . 

J  C.puin  thl'.hrivt  ftplied,  that  no  man  Utnnld  Iw  taken  but 
I)  Inaivlf.  and  ordered  1«>  eantciitet  Ik-1o~.  Kemjnh-,nrt  ordered 
'1  Im  ICOUH  it  to  cciar  urfuc  rtf  the  crew,  which  capt.  Gilehrict'  op. 
jj_  p.oiu^.  Ken.ptliorv^  dirteKd  diem  to  oeiae  him.  'lliic  the)1  at- 
p-  irmptid  lo  do  .  as  h*  w»*  rc veiling  one  of  hla  ocantiiii.  cut  him 
m  10“.  tlic  liand,  dwnrmed  and  threw  Son  upon  deel ,  it'heic  they 
tkd  him  and  hU  6 rat  oflicef .  They  next  tied  a  rope  round  hi. 
wtond  officer,  threw  hint  oaerboortl.  and  dragged  him  on  board 
the  Diana ! 

•Ildv  ontr.ufe.nuc  cttercite  of  power,  ended  bf  the  release  of’ 
an|>taln  Gilehn«  wul  the’  return  of  lu»  officer,  and  prrtni*»ior.  to  ' 
procerd  to  Whamp-u.  A  fetr  day.  after  nruved  die  aehoerver 
foyraze,  capuin  Nichola,  owned  by  Meccrc.  Sinilhf  and  Buclum. 
an  of  baUiinore,  and  avnc  caamiaed  by  an  officer  from  the  Dima. 
Tho  next  day,  the  #tb  of  Aupwct,  three  ICugliab  and  one  Areert- 
enn  y. juKti,  's  hmying  tu  die  Khoeme/.  aem  a  letter  to  lieutcn- 
Mtt  Kiinjrth<jn»r .  exjue.cing  ay  Wi  to  hate  tlic  cchooncf  and  enter 
hi«  AfjJtcty'a  aer*t«,  and  re'|ur»tine  a  boat  miaht  be  itcra  fiw 
ihcm  which  tv*«  done,  and  a  demand  mode  by  kempt  bom:  for 
J  ilk  if  wapa,  rhich  It*  inn  refuocd,  he  found  mm!  money  of  the 
3  y-iyvHMi'a,  by  dhcctioft*  of  one  of  the  runaway  teamen,  paid 
’  them  Idmytlf,  and  reuimed  on  board  hie  revel.  He  wo  there 
1  biforflied  liy  tliete  .adore,  do!  the  K-hooocr  had  been  commit- 1 
f  UnK  piratical  depredations  on  the  South  wc*t  coos'  of  America, 
’.hrm^  al  and  plundering  under  hinglbh-cokniry,  three  Spuuoh, 
bri*(c.  AVithont  ijiicstiotiing  dieir  veracity,  lit  immediate!'  arm 
cd  hi,  Ivyttv  and  proceeded  tier  tho  v.hootxr.  S!»e  ton  under 
njy  running  In  ht  the  I'or1upK>e  harbor,  ratted  the  ftrpa,  be 
‘  ptn>ii*eii>i>  of  the  governor  0<  Macna.  Am  the  boat  appriwched, 

1  |  SetUHtiStsithtf.  Bjbiatee,  ont  if  tie  eccperr,  H  a  :cnatM 

fen*  AVyr-wd 


captain  Nichole  deeired  them  to  keep  off  |  dcteivnmed  «c  tc  sup. 
poacil,  not  to  vulftr  the  came  incultsthat  tod  tacnoffcred  to  cap:. 
Gih.tiricl,  arnj  os  tlic  boat.  MW  approached,  he  preamed  a  Wun- 
tlcrl-uev  at  the  newest  the  men  from  which  bcor.W  almost  im. 
mediately.  lae'iteoaBt  Kesnpthomc  was  Rightly  w.nnulcd  on 
the  temple,  and  knocked  ovtrinard.  The  boat  then  dropped 
astern  to  pick  him  upi  wtdeb  havinj;  done,  they  boarded  *m  each 
tpiorter,  woonded  two  men  and  a  bor,  .nd  farced  tlieir  whole 
cre~  to  retreat  forward,  where  cam.  S'k-hoknaa  tfxei  thnn,J  ihe 
his  Iry  tiie  sail  me  master  of  the  LrVi{.  and  expired  kmmedotrly. 
f  be  remainder  f4  thecren  hed  to  the  f.xccanlc,  and  the  »chor-.n.  - 
cr  remained  entirely  1b  the  pocsevdon  uf  the  British,  who  mov'd  p 
her  nlonside  ibtt  Diana,  ami  shifted  iier  *  ear  no  into  the  latter  - 
without  farther  ceremony. 

Sliortly  after  arrived  the  Phaeton.  Cant.  PeBew.  who  «ppro». 
cdof  Li.  Hi.  Kcmpthomc's  condnct,  took  the  deposition  of  dm 
seamen  belonging  to  the  schooner,  and  »hhoufd>  nm  a  circum. 
stance  tran vpiicd  to  induce  the  public  10  place  anr  belief  in  the 
assertions  of  die  disaffected  seamen,  ordered  her  for  Bombay  far 
trial  .hi  suspicion  of  piracy.  A  rrqucat  was  made  «  tew  hours 
.cffCTu-ariU  to  Lieut.  Kcmpthurr.c.  by  an  American  centlemen 
at  Macao,  for  the  body  of  Cap'-  Nichols,  who  informed  him  that 
it  was  ateenitr  bmuSA-  The  Americans  coca  learot  with  mm- 
gkd  cmoiKins  ot  regret  anil  mdignath.n,  lint  il  had  teen  elmmii. 
ltd  it  i/tr  tcitver  viiihiut  fan,  a  ctrcnwaj.  They  were  however 
to  be  further  insulted  by  Cupt.  Pcilew.  He  had  i  ropresaed  from 
the  itoil*oriu«!  several  American  seamen,  and  akt-rngh  prooli 
were  forwarded,  uten  by  die  American  Consul.  Mr.  Caning- 
ton,  of  dieir  citiaenship.  nert  only  refased  to  give  them  up.  but 
returned  an  insolent  reply  to  the  letter  which  accompanied  them. 
He  >1*1  on  board  lua  skip  s  British  seaman,  impressed  from  the 
ship  Paly  American.  Capt.  Cwicklhw,  two  years  preceding,  and 
who  had  received  from  Cnpt.  Concklln.  duplicate  drafts  for  hit 
wort.,  upon  a  House  in  London  As  ibe  sailor  had  kept  one 
of  3k  drafts,  on  application  was  made  lo  Capt.  Concklln  on  his 
eirival  at  Macoa,  In  the  Geu.  Clarkson,  frw  the  payment  of  it. 
Thii  was  refused,  unless  die  other  could  be  produced,  or  a  pro- 
lot  to  shew  it  had  not  been  paid  by  his  agents  in  London,  fhc 
Gen.  Clark  sou  proceeded  for  Whampoa,  though  Capt.  Pcllrw 
llirenlened  sfxho  draft  was  rot  paid  to  fire  Into  her  whfle  Retting 
under  way.  The  draft  was  shortly  forwarded  to  Mr.  Carrington, 

with  a  (lemanr)  lor  payment,  and  for  the  paynt- "  . 

due  die  men  Impressed  from  the  Bcllisariust  a 
iu  cast  of  refusal,  hn  would  send  hial'nata  and  iaae  wu«i»  mm 
from  die  Clarkson,  In  addition  to  tlic  tu-o  he  had  Ik  fore  taken. 
Ere  any  reply  Iiail  been  returned  to  this  tetter,  another  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  Mr.  Carrington,  importing,  that  Capt.  Pellnw  had 
heard  of  a  combination  among  the  American  captains,  to  defend 
their  vesaela  from  tieing  boarded  at  Wlumpoa,  and  tu  render 
each  other  oaaatance  in  case  the  Fhaeton'a  boats  sliould  attempt 
it .  and  that  he  was  determined,  in  case  the  bill  wav  not  imme¬ 
diately  pn'hl,  together  with  the  wages,  before  demanded,  to  send 
900  men  un  board  Ihn  Company’s  ship  Retreat,  U  inj*  at  WTuin. 
poa.  haul  her  along  side  the  Clarkson,  and  enforce  his  demijxls. 
This  Irtirr  tas  by  Mr.  Carrington  comtnooiotcs!  to  the  Amcri. 
tan  captains  at  Cnmon.  who  immediately  made  such  Arrange, 
mcnti.  ai  were  thought  uereasary  tt^repel  an  attack.  Fortunate- 
ly  die  Hang  MerUuuu  became  alarmed,  and  by  a  speedy  inttr- 
ferente  .jldiged  Caps.  PHtow  to  relbwju'ish  ha  mtemionv 

The  British  ships  anchor  at  the  mrmthof  the  river  Tigris,  and 
bring  too  and  examine  all  vessel*.  As  thny  have  the  power, 
they  contend  for  the  riglu  of  exercising  juriadictlon  widnu-  tbc 
neutral  waters  of  China,  and  as  the  Chines*  honor  rs  not  sensible 
lo  insult  of  this  nature,  it  it  props ble  they  will  comlnuc  the  e*. 
ercisc  of  their  sa turned  rights,  till  the  Anfrrictn  government 
shall  inlerfere  for  itt  preseutiou. 

»  Ont  huadrti  and  may  lAtnianJ  iaUart  in  tpeeit . 

•f  7 hr  mm  mrrteati. 

J  Brtaarim,  Brtva,  of  Bn, Inn, 

BOSTOjV,  March  S3,  ISO*. 


a  threat,  that 


A  Republican  broadside,  Boston,  March  25,  1808,  from 
the  copy  in  tbe  New  York  Historical  Society 
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490  James  Madison,  1751-1836,  from  the  portrait  by  Asher  B.  Durand 
(1796-1886)  in  the  New  York  Historical  Society 


MADISON  BECOMES  PRESIDENT 
All  the  New  England  states,  except  Ver¬ 
mont,  cast  their  votes  for  Pinckney,  alleging 
that  Jefferson’s  tactics  were  aimed  at  ruining 
their  section  of  the  country.  Madison,  how¬ 
ever,  won  a  majority  of  the  electoral  college 
and  entered  the  presidency.  He  had  behind 
him  a  long  and  distinguished  career  in  the 
public  service,  but  he  had  worked  largely 
in  the  capacity  of  lieutenant  to  some  more 
vigorous  captain.  An  excellent  staff  officer, 
Madison  proved  a  weak  leader.  He  is  des¬ 
cribed  as  “possessing  a  calm  expression  and 
a  penetrating  blue  eye;  he  looked  like  a 
thinking  man.”  Small  and  plump,  he  was 
slow  of  speech  and  action.  Though  Jefferson 
retained  an  active  interest  in  affairs,  his  mas¬ 
ter-hand  was  absent.  Congressional  factions 
assumed  the  power  which  Madison  knew  not 
how  to  use. 


NEW  ENGLAND  AGITATES 
FOR  EMBARGO  REPEAL 
Even  before  the  close  of  Jefferson’s  ad¬ 
ministration  the  embargo  had  fallen.  As 
its  burden  grew  steadily  greater,  agitation 
in  New  England  called  for  its  repeal.  Town 
meetings  hotly  debated  the  issue  and  sent 
petitions  to  Congress. 


To  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Town  of 
Salem. 

Fellow  €rm&y«* 

Yoa  well  know  that  ytxtr  Selectmen 
feavt  been  decidedly  of  opift'tort  that  it  wat 
altogether  unnecessary ,  inexpedient,  and 
improper  for  the  Town  of  Salem  to  inter, 
fere  w  uh  the  General  Government  upon 
the  quevt»o»  of  removing  the  Embargo  ■ — 
but  as  o  legal  number  of  the  inhabit  ants  of 
this  paws  have  requested  them  to  call  a  meet¬ 
ing  for  the  purpose  of  petitioning  Congress 
on  the  select,  l‘*v*  deemed  »t  their 
duty  pursuant  to  the  request  of  Benjamin 
PieXmaa.  jun.  Esq.  end  other*,  to  muc 
and  publish  the  fallowing  *  errant,  &c. 

Per  Order. 

JOHN  PUNCHARD,  Town  CM. 


To  - 


— .  — — - —  one  of  the  Corut Cf 

Met  of  the  Town  of  Salem. 

You  are  hereby  required  forthwith  to 
notify  and  warn  the  Freeholders  ao4 other 
Inhabitant*  of  the  Town  of  Salem,  qatl'i Ti¬ 
ed  to  vote  in  Town  affair*  in  Ward  No.  — 
to  a**e*nble  at  the  Meeting  bott«e  called 
tba  Tabernacle  in  said  Salem  oo  Wednes¬ 
day,  Uw  test.  nt  9  o’clock,  A.M.  tp 
know  if  ihe  Town  will  adopt  the  following 

Petition,  to-be  presented  to  Congresa  as 
coon  as  may  be  after  their  next  meeting, 
^Signed tty  the  Selectmen  ] 
PROPOSED  PETITION-. 

**  To  the  'Honorable  the  Senate,  and  the 
ffanorahk  the  Heme  qf  Pepreseniutnm 
of  the  United  States ,  in  Congress  cuem~ 
&k4. 


Town  Meeting. 


The  Inhabitants  of  Salem  in  the  Stats 
of  Massachusetts!,  convened  m  kgaj  Town 
Meeting,  resnectfuffy  represent. 

Thai  in  consequence  of  their  focal  *>104* 
ItOQ  they  are  aJawH  wholly  dependant  up 
oo  foreign  commerce  for  therr  sub*is;emre. 
They  fetive  therefore  se*a  with  the  deepest 
concern  die  eomiautnee  of  the  late  laws 
which  bays  interdicted  all  such  commerce, 
tod  subjected  the  coasting  trad*  to  unusu¬ 
al  And  severe  restrictions.  By  the  opero- 
titm  cf  these  tew* ,  th<?  people ,  particulaHv 
the  poorer  and  ttltddltng  clas*r»,  have  al- 
tt&af  great  4.  st  ress,  and  the  sea¬ 

son  is  rr.pdl)  approccbmg  when  ,th«y  are 
to  foci  u  uh  still  greater  sfcvtTrtjrth*  vrsrit  of 
those  necessaries  of  Ufo  nbkh  tbay  have 
heretofore  been  cbte  to  obtoin  by  uVir  h.v 
bicual  employ  tn «nt,  x 

It  now  ftppctffs  that  ihc^e  restrictiva 
erasures  which  have  feoca  defended  on  the 
tijapt'ctation  tfmr  they  wou;d  induce  ih* 
beftigeroxua  to  rewind  their  unjust  deercua 
and  orders  have  wholly  failed  of  produ- 
deg  that  effect.  Bui  cmulst  the  distress 
which  existSK,  It  gives  your  Peuifoners  sai- 
gpbfosaiixfacticn  tl*ai  a-  pto*rj>m  i*  off- red 
of  ©pema«  a  beneficial  trade  w  tb  the  king- 
dcros  of  Spain  and  Pottugiff,  »»d  their  cei 
onias,  by  the  patriotic  ex«.n.»oj?a  of  those 
ttstic&s  who  are  emi^gung  for  a  govern- 
men  of  thete  own  chtucE,  ecid  Cor  &cbm- 
.ticnal  Indtp vxdetice.  And  if  It  U  a  duty, 
it  must  he  a  greoAcsUoa  co  the  filings  of 
the  pL-aph.  of  tlu  United  States  to  aid  by 
a  mutually  advoonigi«-ja  commerce,  tm 
kct emus  efforts  of  thatmrteo  utuv.h  wss 
lira  fost  to  recognize  the  indupe^dtiRce  of 
our  own  Country. 


Your  Petitioner*  further  represent,  that 
they  consider  Commerce  a«  essential  to 
the  strength  and  prosperity  of  the  United 
States.  «nd  to  the  support  and  encourage- 
meat  of  Agriculture  and  the  Fisher***, 
end  they  cannot  for  a  moment  admit  an 
idea  that  it  is  to  be  forever  abandoned  for 
th«  s*ubli*hrart«of  Msnuficture*.  Under 
these  cooviction*,  and  from  an  apprehen¬ 
sion  that  Commerce  if  long  diverted  from 
may  never  return  into  its  accustomed  cfvm- 
scls,  as  well  as  from  a  regard  to  focireva 
right*,  and  ihose  of  their  posterity, —-they 
pray  tliat  the  several  law*  laying  these  in¬ 
terdiction*  may  be  repeated. 

The  fur  eg  ting  u  a  copy  of  the  mi*. 
stance  of  (he  uarrar.t,  end  e  true  copy  sj  the. 
proposed  Petition. 

Auc*t,  JOHN  PUNCRARD, 

Tome  Ctrrh 

To  all  ml  Americano  and  Friends  of 
tht  Country. 

You  art  called  upon  toLmniy,  to 
attend  tins  Towu  Meeting,  a.,  wsraed 
above,  to  act  on  the  foregoing  petition. 
The  government  of  yoar  country  have 
bean  endeavoring  to  maintain  your  * 
right,  and  liberties  ns  an  independent 
nation  against  G.  liritainttnd  Prance  j 
to  protect  oar  Stamen  from  impress¬ 
ment,  and  our  trade  from  dettruction  ; 
to  resist  taxation  by  ebe  British  Go?- 
eminent  upon  our  fair  and  honorable 
commerce ;  and  to  save  oor  property 
from  lb  a  avarice  and  injustice  of  pri¬ 


vateers  ana  ships  ut  war.  Use  embar. 
go  has  been  laid  for  these  purposes, 
and  the  foregoing  petition-  fails  upon 
yon  to  dess*  the  government  :n<:  -n-,- 
yoursclvei  op  to  tnemetcy  anti  nnus- 
ttce  ol  the  belligerent  poo  erst  Hate 
yon  no  confidence  in  the  government 
of  your  own  choice  f  Are  yon  willing  ■ 
fontmaaliy  to  encourage  foreign  na 
tiovu  to  Infringe  your  right,  by  |»ub. 
licly  avowing  your  dc-tertninatiou  rail 
to  bear  any  inconvenience  to  which 
a  vindication  of  them  will  subject  youf 
—If,  like  theParnocsof  1775.  you  are 
witling  to  bear  all  things  rather  than 
submit  to  be  taxed  by  Great  Britain, 
come  forth  and  declare  U,  anp  wrl 
Acounsr  too  rermciw. 


A  caucus  will  be  held 
by  the-  True  Amet  icons,  this  • 
Evening  at  6  o’clock,  at 
Washington  hall. 
Attend,  and  shew  your  en¬ 
emies  the  strength  of  the 
good  old  cause  of  Indepen¬ 
dence. 

Salem,  Oot,  25,  Igc8, 
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Town  Meeting  broadside,  Salem,  Mass.,  Oct.  25,  1808,  from  the  copy  in  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  Worcester,  Mass. 
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NORTHERN  STATES  RESENT  THE  POWER  OF  THE  CENTRAL  GOVERNMENT 
The  doctrine  of  state  rights  was  for  the  moment  borrowed  from  the  Republicans  and  applied  to  the  measures 
of  Jefferson.  Partisan  legislatures  in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island  and  Delaware  passed 
resolutions  denouncing  the  tyranny  of  the  central  government.  The  Connecticut  Resolutions  on  the  Em¬ 
bargo  concluded,  on  behalf  of  the  aggrieved  people,  with  the  “  hope  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
will,  at  their  approaching  session,  on  a  knowledge  of  their  distresses,  speedily  decide  that  a  removal  of  them 
is  compatible  with  the  peace,  honor  and  happiness  of  the  United  States.” 

VIII— 15 
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494  Connecticut  Resolutions  on  the  Embargo,  Feb.  1809  (Extra 
Session),  from  the  original  in  the  Connecticut  State  Archives, 
Hartford 


CONNECTICUT  DEFIES  THE 
SECRETARY  OF  WAR 


In  Connecticut,  where  were  large  commercial  in¬ 
terests  —  Federalist  in  politics  —  opposition  went 
to  the  extreme  of  nullification.  On  receipt  of  a 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  asking  the  Gover¬ 
nor  to  assign  militia  officers  “of  known  respect  for 
the  laws”  to  aid  in  enforcement  of  the  embargo, 
Governor  Trumbull  sent  a  declination,  and  called 
the  legislature  into  special  session.  To  that  body 
he  presented  his  justification.  “Whenever  our 
national  legislature  is  led  to  overleap  the  prescribed 
bounds  of  their  constitutional  powers,  on  the  state 
legislatures,  in  great  emergencies,  devolves  the 
arduous  task  —  it  is  their  right  —  it  becomes  their 
duty,  to  interpose  their  protecting  shield  between 
the  right  and  liberty  of  the  people,  and  the  assumed 
power  of  the  general  government.”  This  stand  the 
legislature  approved,  and  in  a  series  of  resolutions 
restated  the  condemnation  of  the  “Enforcement 
Act.”  It  issued  an  “Address  to  the  People,”  and 
angled  for  support  from  the  other  New  England 
states.  One  spirited  response  to  the  measure  was 
The  Embargo,  by  William  Cullen  Bryant  at  the 
time  a  boy  of  fourteen  (see  Vol.  XI,  p.  128). 
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495  From  a  cartoon  on  the  Non-Intercourse  Act  by  “Peter  Pencill,”  1809,  reproduced  in  the Bancker  Collection 

catalogue,  1898,  courtesy  of  S.  Y.  Henkels 


A  NON-INTERCOURSE  ACT  SUPPLANTS  THE  EMBARGO 


Such  defiance  forced  the  hand  of  the  reluctant  Jefferson.  The  Federalists  in  Congress,  led  by  Josiah  Quincy 
of  Massachusetts,  were  joined  by  disgruntled  Republicans  such  as  John  Randolph  and  Joseph  Story.  On 
March  1,  1809,  the  embargo 
was  supplanted  by  a  Non- 
Intercourse  Act  which  al¬ 
lowed  trade  with  all  the  world 
except  Great  Britain  and 
France.  The  President  was 
empowered  to  suspend  the 
prohibition  against  the  latter 
whenever  either  of  them  re¬ 
scinded  her  restrictions  upon 
neutral  commerce.  The  car¬ 
toon  thrusts  by  the  Federalist 
opposition  are  at  Jefferson 
and  the  failure  of  his  embargo 
policy.  “Intercourse”  and 
“Non-intercourse”  are  sar¬ 
castically  contrasted.  Under 
the  former,  American  trade 
suffers  from  foreign  compe¬ 
tition;  under  the  latter,  the 
American  consumer  feels  the 
lack  of  commodities  which 
had  customarily  come  from 

nkrnarl  496  From  a  cartoon  by  '‘Peter  Pencill.”  1809,  reproduced  in  the  Bancker  Collection  catalogue,  in 

duroau.  1898,  courtesy  of  S.  V.  Henkels 
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THE  PAGEANT  OF  AMERICA 


By  the  Virtue, 'Firmness 

JEFFERSON  &  MADISON, 

Our  Difficulties  with  England  nrc  settled— our  Ships  have  been  pre¬ 
served,  and  our  Seamen  will,  hereafter,  be  respected 
while  sailing  under  our  National  Flag. 


NEW- YORK,  SATURDAY  MORNING.  APRIL  22,  1S09. 

IMPORTANT. 

By  the  President  of  the  United  States— A  Proclamation. 

WHEREAS  it  is  provided  by  the  .  tth  fiction  of  the  act  of  Congrefs,  entitled  •«  An 
“  ‘°  ,he  commrrcUl  intercoorie  between  the  United  Stater  and  Great  Bri- 

•  tain  and  France,  and  their  dependencies  ,  and  for  other  purpofes,"-  and  that  in 
**  cafe  either  France  or  Great  Britain  Bull  fo  revoke  or  modify  her  edicts  as  that  they. 
'•Bull  ceafe  to  violate  the  neutral  commerce  of  the  United  States,"  die  Prefidcnt  is  au¬ 
thored  to  declare  the  fame  by  proclamation,  after  which  the  trade  fufpended  by  the  faid 
act  and  by  an  act  laying  an  Embargo,  on  all  (hips  and  velTels  in  the  ports  and  harbours  of 
the  United  States  and  the  fcveral  acts  fupplementary  thereto  may  be  renewed  with  the 
nation  fo  doing.  And  whereas  the  Honourable  David  Montague  Erflcine.  his  Britannic 
Majefty-,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  M.nifter  Plenipotentiary,  has  by  the  order  and  in  the 
name  of  his  lovercign  declared  to  this  Government,  that  the  Britilh  Orders  in  Council 
of  January  and  November,  .807,  will  have  been  withdrawn,  as  refpects  the  United 
States  on  the  .oth  day  of  June  next.  Now  therefore  I  James  Madison.  Prefident  of 
die  United  States,  do  hereby  proclaim  that  the  orders  in  council  aforefaid  will  have 
s  Jes^,,! IT"  ‘"it  ‘Cn,h  d7  °f  JUnC  nCXt ;  whlch  **  of  the  United 

Sutes  i  k  7  °V  ,  PS  *"d  VCrse'S  ,n  ,he  P°ns  and  harbo«of  United 
Sutes,  and  the  feveral  acts  fupplementary  thereto,  may  be  renewed. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the  United  States,  at  Washing 
ton,  the  nineteenth  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one 

() 

By  the  President,  IAMES  MADISON. 

Rt.  Smith,  Secretary  of  State.  * 


497  A  Republican  broadside,  Apr.  22,  1809,  from  the 
copy  in  the  New  York  Historical  Society 


A  FLUCTUATING  POLICY  AFFECTS  INTERCOURSE 
This  relaxation  of  Jeffersonian  policy  brought  a  momentary 
gleam  of  hope  at  the  opening  of  Madison’s  administration. 
Canning,  British  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  instructed  David 
Erskine,  Minister  at  Washington,  to  offer  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Orders-in-Council  on  certain  conditions.  Erskine,  exceeding 
his  authority,  represented  the  case  to  Madison  in  an  unduly 
favorable  light.  The  latter  eagerly  accepted  the  Minister’s 
advances  at  face  value,  and  on  April  19  proclaimed  a  suspension 
of  non-intercourse  with  Great  Britain,  to  be  effective  June  10. 
In  commercial  circles  Madison  was  hailed  as  a  wizard-statesman; 
without  delay  a  thousand  ships  were  outfitted  and  dispatched 
to  British  ports  to  reopen  the  old  profitable  trade.  But  when 
Canning  learned  of  Erskine’s  action,  the  arrangement  was 
disavowed  and  the  Minister  recalled.  In  deep  chagrin,  Madison 
"had  no  recourse  but  to  revive  the  Non-Intercourse  Act  against 
Great  Britain.  The  policy  of  the  Administration  became 
increasingly  unpopular.  At  length,  in  the  spring  of  1810,  a 
further  step  toward  its  abandonment  was  taken.  Macon’s 
Bill  No.  2  removed  all  restrictions  on  commerce,  but  authorized 
the  President  to  reestablish  them  against  one  nation  should  it 
not  within  three  months  follow  the  action  of  the  other  in  repealing 
its  offensive  regulations. 

MADISON  IS  DECEIVED  BY  NAPOLEON’S 
SUBTLE  POLICY 


Napoleon  had  meanwhile  been  playing  a  crafty  game.  His  actions  had  been  as  inconsiderate  of  the  rights 
of  neutrals  as  those  of  Great  Britain,  hut  because  of  his  naval  weakness  not  so  oppressive  to  the  United 
States.  He  feared,  moreover,  an  alliance  between  America  and  Great  Britain.  When,  however,  the  fiasco 
of  the  Erskine  negotiations  stimulated  American 
dislike  of  his  enemy,  Napoleon  issued  the  Ram- 
bouillet  Decree  of  March,  1810,  confiscating  all 
American  vessels  in  ports  under  his  control. 

This  conduct,  he  hoped,  would  lead  to  the  reestab¬ 
lishment  of  the  embargo,  less  injurious  to  him 
than  to  Great  Britain.  All  this  was  changed  by 
the  Macon  Act,  which  opened  to  his  enemy  a 
fruitful  market.  He  therefore  told  Madison  that 
on  November  1,  1810,  the  Berlin  and  Milan  De¬ 
crees  would  cease  to  operate,  “it  being  well  under¬ 
stood  that  in  consequence  the  English  are  to 
revoke  their  Orders-in-Council  and  renounce  the 
blockade.”  Madison  fell  into  the  trap.  The 
President  gave  notice  on  November  2  that  the 
French  restrictions  were  removed,  and  asked 
Great  Britain  to  revoke  her  orders.  The  latter 
refused.  Madison  thereupon  issued  a  proclama¬ 
tion,  under  the  authority  of  the  Macon  Act,  re¬ 
storing  non-intercourse  with  Great  Britain  as  of 
February  2,  1811.  As  news  continued  to  come 
that  Napoleon  was  still  seizing  all  vessels  break¬ 
ing  the  decrees,  the  whole  country,  and  particu¬ 
larly  commercial  New  England,  became  intensely 
aroused.  Then,  at  the  critical  moment,  Napoleon 
released  the  vessels,  and  the  war  fever  in  America 
swung  against  Great  Britain. 


Late  and  Highly  Important  Intelligence  from 

FRANCE!!! 


■Jy  The  French  Decree tiot  repealed,  on  the  13th  of  March  ! ! 

Qy  American  Vessels  again  Sequestered  !  ! 

CS*  No  American.  Ship  can  leave  France  without  first  pbtaining 


Special 


G3*Most  all  the  American  Masters  will  abandon  'their  property,  and  return 
home  in  a  cahtel  to  New- York.!! 

It  is  now  ascertained,  that  the  few  American  Vessels  released  from  France, 
cost  their  owner:,  the  Jull  amount  oj  t Item  ! ! 

n  It*  Frrrmm*' i  Jvrntt.  Frrm  ikt  PbilnietpkU  Ttm  Jmeritm. 

f  arrived,  brig  Fox,  Culleo,  from  Bayonne,  io  Franca 
irf  the  tmmTi  teqweaered  by  Botupene,  at  St.  Se- 
I  KM,  aad  together  with  tbe  Eagle,  H*w^  and 

■  rusbo  «b*r  America*  vceaat*  carnal  to  Bay  on**,  »d  *a  the 

c*f*r*to  inform.  >0,  together  with  their  cxreoei,  tofd  iff  crier 
the  pjondervr  of  the  world. 

Airer  hiving  purchased  hb  veaael  at  the  rale,  begot  a  freight  of 
brandy,  Wint  and  dry  good*,  when  he  got  perojiaaiap  a»d  left  that 
f*»n  Mm b  15,  io  co.  with  the  Eagle,  Alflon,  with  paaeengcr.  for 
thu  port.  r  6 

At  the  time  of  railinr,  the  ISih  March,  Capt.  Cullen,  uyt,  do- 
thiog  that  he  beard,  bad  been  done  in  the  repeal of  ibe  French  dc- 
creejj  or  liberation  of  ibe  American  trade,  at  the  irhr.  Sper.crr, 
Mofit  ,  Khr.  P'lrae,  and  brag  Ann,  all  of  whom  had  armed  at 
Bayoooe  from  New  Tork.  wraiiying  will-  their  efrgur,  on  board 
waning  tbo  per  Bonanaete  from  Pam.  — The  fcnv  Me, cor 

Hati'y,  u  uid  to  be  arrivwd  at  Bwrdeaux  from  Uui  port  aad  .a,d  io 
be  ,n  ibc«a.ne  condition,  w 

la  the  Fo.  ca,t\e  frmmgm,  «pt.  Ckevar,  of  Salem  and  ♦  railora 
•  bo  had  been  pruone/a  among  the  Prtjach  for  acme  time. 


Capt.'csnra,^,  P tfiLaneLiHii,  April  VL 

Bayonne,  which  pfoc'  ** 

aod  written  new.  be  thb  verael  are  of  nfb 
e^meuiah  hope.  if*  rntj  rfo 

«  fir  Sd  Fdrwry,  1  it  rmm  if  - 

J  '■fra.  we  re  pot  under  wqoeerratioo  aad  tfcnr  paper,  nil 

0  Pan*.  On  the  5  th  af  March  the  Director  Ooneral  oftbe  cov 
L0,d*.7>n0Unt,fdc'0  ,b*  of  Bordeaux,  that  .he  cmima 

had  ad^KirneJ  ihe  rapre»*fon  of  hi*  opinion  rcapecting  the  adaak- 
n?ee,p‘nrn”n  ,'T['  *°  'DU7— ' Mother  letter  ata.e,  that  rt. 
Director  General  of  the  cai.iom.  bad  declared  .hat  no  more  ap¬ 
plication,  for  admitting  American  ve««l*  ,0  .o  entry,  would  ber*. 
»f"W.  Of  courac  they  will  rem.io  under  .equenration.  7V 
'  „  ,a,Ud  A*”  NrfrJcu’,  jpftpJ  Kcrmt* 

“*n  'uU<i  W  »*w— *  J.n.rrtfr,  fr- 

a  ’erli?  P*rmia*J  **  France,  except  under 

'  '*  B  vtrI  procure,  and  com  a 

••  Wbat  the  event  will  be  (my.  a  Utter  which  we  hare  ueo)  no 
cne  can  t.U-but  brw»e.  and  d™  y»r  fnrod*  *l*o  to  beware, 
ot  .hipping  any  more  propertr  to  tbw  eottuj." 

,  U*1'  **  'x™  »*»  to  Ifo'bee  bf  tf air  arrirai,  there  ap. 

pear,  not  rtie  le.M  pcob.btli.y  of  Nar^toon  mtonig^mtu 
property,  or  rewinding  hi.  Berlin  mi  Mian  decree^ wft*h  (re 
mil  in  non  ngorowe  operaimo.  c  - 

-v—  CUM. k. 

B,,k.  E.JI,  ^ro,.-^,  i^.,  to, 

"  .,w  E.^.  I»J  ,b,'*3  teJw.  ,r,h, 

quen  ion  ••  BhaU  ibe  Amorican  reaacU  that  bare  arrired  ! 
port,  of  France  .ince  r<  rrpe.1  of  ih«  i 
muted  to  u>  ewtry  t  and  de.ired  that 
thou  Id  be  made  \~lbmi  or,  lUirvrnJ,  p,, 
lil  bu  imperial  majetiy.lwho  lotn  the  A 
op  hu  royal  onod  I  I  I 
In  thu 


i-iniertoorM,*  be  *d- 
a  farther  application 
'*•  •Uj  Un- 

(kail  bare  made 


... _ " “ 11  •“ .  *iw,mii, 

,  „  rrr"'-  r*rn*r  tbr  frrfrrn  W  ntorm  U 

N*  Toric.R°**  10  B,a0m'  *  *artel'  Pr»f“r,n*  10  k3T*  Bayonne  for 

The  Eaglq  baa  detpwchei  lac  Goremtneot,  tad  a  jSU  of  French 
p»l>ert  for  Gew.  Armuron/ 


mT.  -  ''tbuJ  A*"  Fr.n.r,  /a  kit  frier  J,’ in  the!  at}. 

Ibepolincal  dirpom.on  of  ilw  French  goremmeat  aiTcnpect. 
t  i.  country,  ,a,  at  ihf  time  of  my  departure,  u  unpropitiou.  at 
,  .V*'  b*Cn‘  Vd.,her*  Wfr*  no  H**  cn.eraaiwd  .hat  there 
*«ild  be  any  relaxanon  of  the  .y.irm  of.poliauoo  that  -he  bat  *> 

ug  inaiMamed. - If  f  except  the  actoal  and  immcdiaie  confit- 

otuto,  I  may  a friy  ray  that  the  tame  vexation  to  which  our  com- 
ttrerce  w»,  rapwol  pr.or  io  ibe  2d  of  November  lu,  exitt.  u  prt*- 
rnt.  Pur  tbora  which  have  arrived  lutweqnent  to  that  p<- 

'lou,  taA  upon  Ihe  vegpo.cd  fanh  of  tha  repeal  of  Milan,  Berlin 
and  other  decrct,,  are  ...II  kept  in  a  irate  of  Kque.tra.ion ,  or 
*"*'  “  rantainoont,  wo  dKu.on  can  be  obiaioed  aa  to  wh*c  wdl 
be  i heir  fate  Sueh  ae  arrrrod,  were  obliged  to  tranamit  their  pa- 
10  ***  10  lh*  eaamination  of  tbe  emperor, 

aod  I  know  of  no  iattance  wherein  any  notice  ha.  been  taken  of 

hem,  but  m.uchw*  were  provided  with  litence*. - So  far  from 

there,  being  any  ameboraunn  of  oof  proepeoa  ihe  rever.e  wa*  .he 
m'1  V  ,1''  K0041  »>uhoriey  horn  ISri.  dated  tbe  7th 

arch,  wherein  n  tv**  mIJ,  that  ihe  emperor  had  iwued  order,  to 
the  cuitorn  liouae*,  act  ,o  permit  the  admi,.ion  of  ,ny  Amer- 
kan  vm,el  and  property,  io  tmzc  »uch  a.  .hould  arrive,  and  not 
to  report  on  the  cate  of  aoy  whattoc.er  that  bad  xmveO." 
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From  a  Federalist  handbill  of  1811  In  the  American  Antiquarian 
Society,  Worcester,  Mass. 
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499  Henry  Clay,  1777-1852,  from  a  portrait  about  1818,  artist 
not  known,  in  the  Long  Island  Historical  Society,  Brooklyn 


500  John  C.  Calhoun,  1782-1850,  from  the  portrait,  1826,  by 
Charles  Bird  King  in  the  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington 


NEW  BLOOD  ENLIVENS  THE  TWELFTH  CONGRESS 


Popular  resentment  against  Europe  and  the  Administration  was  reflected  in  the  election  of  1810.  Seventy 
new  men  appeared  in  the  Twelfth  Congress.  Up  to  this  time  the  political  leaders  were  men  of  Revolutionary 
days,  trained  to  temporizing  caution.  The  new  men  were  young,  filled  with  an  unreasoned  patriotism  and 
buoyancy.  These  “War  Hawks”  were  more  numerous  in  the  House.  Henry  Clay  of  Kentucky,  John  C. 
Calhoun,  Langdon  Cheves  and  William  Lowndes  of  South  Carolina,  and  Felix  Grundy  of  Tennessee  were 
among  the  new  spokesmen  of  the  western  spirit  and  western  interests. 


501  Felix  Grundy,  1777-1840,  from  the  portrait  In  the 
Tennessee  Historical  Society,  Nashville 


502  Langdon  Cheves,  1776-1857,  from  a  miniature,  1819,  by 
Charles  Fraser,  owned  by  Mrs.  Louisa  R.  McCord  Smythe, 
Charleston,  S.  C. 
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VILE  AND  DETESTABLE  DEMOCRATIC: 


J£- 


EXPOSEDt ' 


THE  last  effort  which  has  been  marie,  to  deceive  the  habitants  of  the  Commonwealth  in  tne  MMWnent  of 

People  of  this  County,  as  to  the  measures  of  the  those  invaluable  privileges  secured  by  the  bill  of  rights. 

Federal  j’arty,  and  the  characters  of  the  men  they  are  and  guaranteed  by  the  federal  ntiaswunm.amonft  whic.i, 

pledged  tr>  support,  is  per  I  raps  the  rrrost  flagrantly  wick-  wc  hold  as  most  the  subofthu.iiion  of  milifa- 

«d  of  argr  which  has  yef  been  adopted. — On  Thursday  ry  powers  to  the  civil— the  right  of  exemption  xro;n 

Lest  an  inflammatory  Haildbill  issued  from  the  /Rgis  general  ;ujd  unreasonable  search,. ami  the  right  of  scck- 
Oflke  rr»  Worcester,  headed  “  Crush  Treason  1  De-  ing  and^finding  sure  arid  speedy  redress  ior  injuries  shs- 
>ea.tInt %acu£ !  Save  theUniqn  !*’ — Mr. Strong,  timed.* 


the  “  Patriotic/!:  Proceedings** — and  John  Henry!** 
This  Handbill  has  been  most  industriously  circulated, 
throughout  the  County. — It  purports  to  be  made  up  of 
extracts  from  Federal  Newspapers,  published  in  1809, 

,  •&,  is  intended  to  produce  an  impression,  that  the  Federal 
Party,  with  Governor  Strong  at  their  head,  were 
rhen  conspiring  with  a  British  Spy,  to  bring  about,  a 
separation  between  the  Eastern  and  Southern  States. — 
Oncomparing  the  extracts  contained  in  the  handbill  with 
the  passages,  in  tire  papers,  from  which  the  extracts  are 
said-  to  be  made,  it  has  been  discovered,  that  these  passa¬ 
ge*  have  been  garbled  and  mutilated  in  the  most  infam¬ 
ous  mariner,  and  &o  as  10  change  entirety  tnc  sense  inten¬ 
ded  to  be  expressed. 

ft  is  not  practicable  at  this  late  hour,  to  expose  all  the 

deformity  of  this  vile  and  abominable  “Plot. - A  few 

short  extracts- from  the  handbill,  compared  with  the  o- 
riginal  publications,  will  serve  to  convince  the  Publick, 
that  there  is  no  stratagem  too  base  to  be  adopted,  by  the 
.Democratick  Party',  in  this  time  of  trial  and  tribulation, 
which  mayhavoa  tendency  to  accomplish  their  nefarious 
schemes. 

FROM  THE  tUXDRILL. 

Extract  from  the  doings  of  the  Federalists  in  the  totsn  of 

Northampton,  where  Strong  resides . - [Taken 

FROM  THE  CeNTINEL  OF  J.4N,  «8,  1 809.] 

**  AT  a  numerous  meeting  from  different  towns  in 
the  County  of  Hampshire,  convened  at  Nortb-Hamp- 
lon,  on  the  !2th  Jan.  1809,  l>  tnt0  consideration  the 
present  alarming  condition  of  the  V.  States,  and  of  this 
Commonwealth,  the  following  Resolutions,  &c.  were 
passed :  . 

‘v  Confidermg  the  awful  and  eventful  ftruggle  now 


In  the  above  passages,  it  is  sufficient  to  point  out  two 
of  the  most  gross  and  palpable  perversions  of  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  Federalists  assembled  at  Northampton.  The 
“  innocent  and  unoffending  NATION''*  referred 
to  in  the  resolutions,  is  "Spain,**  which  every  body 
knows  was  then  gloriously-  struggling  against  the  “rr.v- 
ei  and  relentless  tyranny"  ot  Bonaparte.  The  hand¬ 
bill  charges  tire  supporters  of  these  resolutions,  of  whom 
Govemour  Strong  is  $aui  to  be  one,  with  eulogizing 
*'  England”  as  an  innocent  and  unoffending  natknff — 
This  is  not  all. — The  resolutions  speak  of  the  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Union  as  “  A  MOST  CALAMITOUS 
EVENT,**— The  band-bill  by  basely -omitting  tlm  ex¬ 
pression,  intended  to  produce  a  belief  that  this  “  disso¬ 
lution’*  was  the  object  which  the  Federalists  were  en¬ 
deavouring  to  accomplish-  Let  the  two  extracts  be 
carefully  compared,  and  no  one  can  fail  to  pcrcievc  that 
the  whole  passage  hag  been  most  infamously  mutilated 
with  a  view  to  mislead  the  Publick  Sentiment,  as  to 
the  views  of  the  Federal  Party, 

In  the  ot^er  passage  selected.the  same  attempt  has 
been  marie  to  produce  a  false  impression  as  to  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Legislature. 

from  rtf):  it  ixnnu.r.. 

“In  the  Legislative  Electioneering  Address  to  the  Peo¬ 
ple.  which  was  got  up  on  the  id  of  March,  1809.  just 
before  the  Spring  election,  and  which  helped  Mr.  Gore 
into  office,  is  the  following : — 

“  When  they  [this  Legislature]  perceive  that  you  [the 
People]  are  prepared  to  break  the  chains  imposed  by  a 
fatal  and  mistaken  policy ,  F Embargo}. and  that  ALL 
THE  CONSTITUTED-  AUTHORITIES  OF  NEW 
ENGLAND  areanited  in  sentiment  and  PUR- 


tion,  [England)  and  on  the  other,  to  refill:  the  efforts  of 
a  cruel  and  relentlefa  tyranny — That  our  common  coun¬ 
try  has  been,  and  still  is  suffering  unusual  and  extraordi¬ 
nary  burtheDS  from  the  measures  adopted  by  the  National 
Government — That  causes  are  continually  occurring 
which  tend  to  produce  a  DISSOLUTION  OF  THE 
UNION — Therefore, 

“  Resolved ,  That  we  highly  approve  of  the  conduct 
of  the  Legislature  of  this  Commonwealth,  and  of  their 
doings  and  proceedings  at  their  last  session,  respecting 
cur  differences  with  Great  Britain,  and  of  the  laws  laying 
an  Embargo — That  we  ha\e  the  fullest  confidence  in 
their  wisdom  and  firmness,  in  taking  ail  such  measures 
in  futuie,  as  are  in  their  power,  to  relieve,  from  the  e- 
vi Is  generally  felt — That  we  look  to  them  to  sec  that  am¬ 
ple  provision  be  made  to  secure  and  protect  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  this  Commonwealth,  from  general  and  unreason¬ 
able  search,  tdc.” 

FROM  THE  CR.YJ  /.YJ  I.  OF  JAWARY  16.  1809. 

'*  Considering  the  awful  and  eventful  struggle  now 
making  in  Europe,  on  the  one  hand  to  subjugate  and 
enslave  an  innocent  and  unoffending  nation, 
and  on  the  other  to  resist  the  efforts  of  a  cruel  and  re¬ 
lentless  tyranny — a  struggle  which  the  history  of  a  few 
years  past  demonstrates,  may  be  deeply  interesting  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States — that  our  common 
country  has  been  and  still  is  suffering  unusual  and  -ex¬ 
traordinary  burthens  from  the  measures  recently  adopt¬ 
ed  and  pursued  by  the  national  government — That 
within  our  own  commonwealth  its  treasures  have  been 
squandered  and  applied  to  private  use, principles  &  prac- 
trcrjxfclibcratety  and  offic  ially  avowed  and  advocated, to¬ 
tally  inconsistent  with  tire  preservation  of  our  republican 
form  of  government — That  causes  are  continually  occur- 
ing  which  tend  to  produce  a  most  calamitous 
event — a  Dissolution  of  the  Union—. md  finally,  that 
it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  those  who  love  their  country, 
and  desire  to  perpetuate  its  liberty  and  independence, 
in  times  of  publick  danger,  boldly  to  call  upon  and  urge 
their  fellow  citizens  of  ill  parties  to  exert  themselves 
to  promote  the  general  well  arc. — Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  we  highly  approve  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Legislature  of  this  Commonwealth  in  the  choice  of 
Electors  of  President  and  Vice-President,  and  of  their 
doing’s  and  proceedings  at  their  last  session  respecting 
our  differences  with  Great  Britain,  and  of  the  laws  lay¬ 
ing  an  Embargo — That  we  have  the  fullest  confidence 
m  their  wisdom  and  firmness,  in  taking  alt  such  mea¬ 
sures  in  future,  as  are  in  their  power,  to  relieve  from  the 
evils  generally  felt  by  the  citizens,  and  more  severely 
by  our  brethren  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Common- 
wealth,  and  to  avert  the  fatal  effects  of  those  with  which 
Me  arc  threatened- — That  we  lo$k  to  them  to  sec  chat 
ample  provision  be  made  to  secure  arvd  protect  the  io- 

X-  ly.  Nvw* 


making  in  Europe,  on  the  one  hand,  to  subjugate  and  *a*ni  ,,  , 

enslave  AN  INNOCENT  and  UNOFFENDING  na-  ;-wbcn  they  arc  sensible  that  you  are  able /a 

-  -  -  resui.  ami  chat  self  preservation  will  -make  RESIST¬ 

ANCE  a  DUTY,  they  will  reflect  upon  your  claims 

AND  YIELD  TO  THE  JUSTICE  OF  YOUR  PRl.TEN- 


iit  arrived  !»•  exprr*.  i.  tlurt,  on  Tutwbjr  b*»,  the  Committee  oi  Fvrcim  fte-klbm  had 
entnrnntKUi  EMBARGO,  AS  l»ftK  PARAItfiiY  'it)  WAP.! !!' 


sions  I  And  they  will  feel,  that  the  CONFEDERA- 
T  iQN  is  intended  for  the  general  'Welfare  /” 

FROM  THE  LEGtSL^ITICE  ADDRESS  PURUSHED  I,\  THL 
CE  \~ris\fi.L  OF  MARC  ft  )  1.  1809. 

It  would  indeed  be  a  grateful  occupation  to  the  Leg¬ 
islature  to ’apply  an  immediate  remedy  to  the  evils  of 
which  the  Petitioners  complain  and  which  we  fe.ir  will 
be  aggravated  by  a  continuance  of  the  existing  commer¬ 
cial  restrictions,  or  substitutes  not  less  oppressive  and 
fatal,  though  veiled  under  new  titles.  But  they  are 
compelled  to  avow  that  it  is  with  the  people  themselves 
that  every  efficient  plan  of  redress  must  originate. — 
While  the  advocates  for  British  war  and  the  contemners 
of  commerce  can  calculate  Upon  your  divisions,  they 
will  advance  in  their  mad  and  presumptuous  course, 
and  rely  upon  your  Governors  and  your  Representatives 
to  neutralize  your  opposition  to  their  measures.  But 
when  they  [the  National  Government 3  perceive  'that 
,  you  arc  prepared  to  break  the  chains  imposed  bv  a  fatal 
and  mistaken  policy,  and  that  all  the  Constituted  author¬ 
ities  ol  Nciv  England  art  united  in  sentiment  and  pur¬ 
pose  ;  when  they  are  sensible  th  it  you  arc  able  to  resist, 
and  that  self-preservation  will  make  resistance  a  duty, 
jhey  wdi  reflect  upon  your  claims,  and  yield  to  the  jus-  * 
tice  of  your  pretensions.  They  will  feel  that  the  con¬ 
federation  is  intended  for  the  general  w  elfare,  and  that 
it  is  only  by  paying  some  regard  to  this  ohjecK  ,wc  can 
maintain  that  union  which  common  interest  should 
make  perpetual.*’  - 

The  object  of  the  handbill  is  to  prove  that  the  Legis¬ 
lature  of  Massachusetts  were  inviting  the  People  of 
Ncw-En gland  to  revolt  from  the  Union  and  establish  a 
government  of  their  own.  The  genuine  extract  from 
their  address,  proves  most  unequivocally  that  their  ob- 
jeer  was  to  inducp  them  to  adopt  such  measure*  as 

"  WOULD  MAINTAIN  THAT  UNION  WHICH  COMMON 
INTEREST  REQUIRED  SHfellLD  BE  F  KR  PET  CAL  I” 

.  Instead,  of  inviting  (he  People,  to  “break  the  chains 
of  the  Union.** — -they ’exhort  them  only  to  adopt  such 
firm  and  energetic  measures  as  will  convince  the.  Na¬ 
tional  Government,  of  their  hostility  to  the  embargo, 
and  the  anticommercial  system  they  were  then  pursu¬ 
ing. — These  measures  were  adopted:— The  Nation¬ 
al  Governmen  t  receded  from  the  ground  they 
had  taken. — And  the  Union  was  rkF.sr.svtb  f  I  ! 

Such  is.  this  outrageous  attempt  to  .lead  the  People  to 
believe  that  Governor  S  r rung  was  conspiring  with 
John  Henry  to  dissolve  the  Union  ! — The  “  Plot'1 
is  detected  ;  and  another  hidrous  trait  in  the  character 
of  Dcrrooi  racy  is  exhibited  to  jrhc  calm  and  dispassionate 
view  oi  the  People  ! 

Set  April  *.  ISlS>  «  ■. 

■if 4  upou.  ih*  p.xjfcjtfrc  vf 
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Facsimile  of  Dart  of  a  handbill  issued  from  The  Spy  office.  Worcester,  Mass.,  Apr.  4,  1812, 
original  In  the  American  Antiquarian  Society.  Worcester.  Mass. 


“VILE  AND 
DETESTABLE 
DEMOCRATICK 
TRICK  EXPOSED!!” 

W h en  the  W ar  Hawks  came 
to  Washington,  in  No¬ 
vember,  1811,  they  were 
eager  to  avenge  the  insults 
of  the  past  twenty  years  of 
neutrality.  They  elected 
Henry  Clay  Speaker  of  the 
House,  in  those  days  the 
more  important  of  the  two 
legislative  bodies.  They 
then  proceeded  to  secure, 
tlirough  the  aid  of  the 
Speaker,  control  of  the  more 
important  committees.  Many 
of  them  believed  that  Eng¬ 
land  was  aiding  the  Indians 
of  the  Ohio  valley  to  make 
war  upon  the  frontier.  \\  ith 
most  of  the  War  Hawks  an 
inbred  antipathy  demanded 
war  against  England ,  though 
some,  like  Calhoun,  more 
logically  wanted  to  war  on 
both  England  and  France. 
So  enthusiastic  and  dex¬ 
terous  were  they  that 
Madison’s  timidity  was 
overcome.  In  th«  spring 
of  1812  he  made  public 
some  letters  purchased 
from  one  John  Henry,  a 
British  subject  (referred  to 
in  No.  503).  Henry  had 
sounded  New  England  Fed¬ 
eralists  regarding  separa¬ 
tion,  and  his  letters  were 
sent  by  the  Governor-Gen¬ 
eral  of  Canada  to  Lord 
Castlereagh,  the  British 
foreign  minister,  a  price  of 
$125,000  being  putonthem 
which  Castlereagh  refused 
to  pay.  Madison  then 
bought  them  for  the  United 
States  for  $50,000.  While 
there  was  little  in  them  not 
already  known,  their  publi¬ 
cation  at  this  time  further 
excited  the  militant  pas¬ 
sions  and  the  sectional  bit¬ 
terness  of  New  England. 
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MADISON  IS  SPURRED  TO 
WAR  PREPARATIONS 

The  Twelfth  Congress,  convened  ahead  of  time  by 
presidential  proclamation,  devoted  its  attention  to  the 
country’s  foreign  relations.  Especially  in  the  House, 
where  Clay  had  been  chosen  Speaker,  was  the  war 
spirit  noticeable.  Early  in  the  session  a  House  com¬ 
mittee  reported  that  Great  Britain,  “instead  of  retract¬ 
ing  that  unjustifiable  attack  on  neutral  rights,  in  which 
she  professed  to  be  only  the  reluctant  follower  of 
France,  had  advanced  with  bolder  and  continually  ad¬ 
vancing  strides,  demanding  as  a  condition  of  her  re¬ 
voking  her  orders,  that  France  and  her  allies  should 
admit  into  their  territories  the  products  and  manufac¬ 
tures  of  Great  Britain.”  The  committee  therefore 
recommended  increasing  the  military  force,  refitting 
the  navy,  and  authorizing  merchant  vessels  to  arm 
in  self-defense.  After  heated  debate,  these  motions 
were  adopted. 

On  April  1,  1812,  Madison,  now  fully  under  the 
dominance  of  the  War  party  —  which  threatened  to 
refuse  him  renomination  for  the  presidency  unless  he 
sided  with  them  —  and  of  James  Monroe,  freshly  re¬ 
turned  from  his  European  humiliation,  recommended 
a  sixty-day  embargo,  preparatory  to  open  war. 


EMBARGO  BY  EXPRESS. 


sostok  Friday  efening,  aptul  j,  lsiw.^rf. 

Th4  fillm,*,  In,.,  i,  lAu  hmdwl  ms  by  exfrm. 

HARRISON  G.  OTIS. 

“  Clt*0'*.  ° f  South  Carolina,  a  Member  of  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Rela¬ 

tione,  baa  thie  moment  inlormet!  Mr.  QotacT,  that  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Relation!, 
have  decided  to  lay  a  Propoaition  for  an  EMBARGO  on  the  table  of  the  Houae  of  Repre. 
aenlatirea  to-morrow — Thie  information  may  be  depended  on  from  the  respectability  of  die 
Bourne  from  ohenoe  it  ia  derived  :  and  the  meaeure  to  be  recommended,  it  ia  underttood, 
raeeta  die  approbation  of  the  Eaeeutive. 

JAMES  LLOYD, 
JOSIAII  QUINCY, 
JAMES  EMOTT. 

*  IPaMt Ig/ao,  7  ireaeoy,  7 

M.rch  31,  1812,  2  o'rA,  P.  V.  J 

Tht  Honorable  H.  0.  Otis,  Boston. 


SP1WSGF1ELD,  APRIL  Sth,  1812. 

In  confirmation  of  the  above,  letter!  have  been  thie  day  received  In  town  from  Wit. 

Ear,  Eaq.  at  Waihingtmt,  dating  that  an  Embargo  ins  to  be  Immediately  laid  on,  pro. 
pantory  to  a  declaration  of  War. 

Information  is  this  moment  received  from  Mr.  Bran  of  this  town,  now  on  his  way  to 
Philadelphia,  that  an  Embargo  is  actually  laid. 

It  is  said  that  drafts  are  to  be  made  from  the  militia  within  twenty  days. 

504  From  a  handbill,  April  4,  1812,  announcing  an  embargo  prepara¬ 
tory  to  war,  In  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  Worcester,  Mass. 

CONGRESS  DECLARES  WAR 
AGAINST  ENGLAND 
These  measures  were  not  adopted  without  a 
struggle.  In  Josiah  Quincy  of  Boston  the 
Federalists  found  a  leader,  stanch  in  support 
of  the  commercial  interests  of  his  people.  He 
had  opposed  the  annexation  of  Louisiana,  even 
to  the  point  of  suggesting  secession;  he  had 
played  a  part  in  the  protest  against  the  Enforce¬ 
ment  Acts.  Now,  joined  by  John  Randolph  and 
a  few  Republicans,  he  managed  in  some  degree 
to  check  the  giddy  flight  of  the  War  Hawks. 
Additions  to  the  navy  were  voted  down.  So 
were  taxes,  forcing  the  government  to  float 
a  loan  upon  a  market  which  refused  to  absorb  it. 
But,  nothing  daunted,  the  younger  men  pushed 
aside  all  opposition.  On  June  1,  1812,  Madison 
presented  to  Congress  the  most  forceful  of  bis 
state  papers,  asking  for  an  immediate  declara¬ 
tion  of  war  against  England.  On  the  18tl.. 
Congress  assented.  Two  days  later,  the  Hou  e 
committee  on  foreign  relations,  through  Calhoun, 
made  a  report  summarizing  the  acts  of  aggression 
of  Great  Britain,  beginning  in  1806,  and  endors¬ 
ing  the  President’s  recommendation.  Behind 
closed  doors  the  matter  was  considered,  until,  on 
the  eighteenth,  the  Congress  was  announced  as 
having  concurred  in  the  opinion  of  Madison. 


S05  Josiah  Quincy,  1772-1864.  from  the  portrait  by  Gilbert  Stuart  in 
the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
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506  From  a  contemporary  cartoon  by  William  Charles  (-  1820);  courtesy  of  Stan  V.  Henkels 


THE  WAR  IS  UNPOPULAR  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 
The  United  States  had  entered  a  war  that  was  needless,  rash,  impolitic,  and  illogical.  It  was  illogical  because 
Napoleon  had  ignored  American  rights  equally  with  Great  Britain,  and  because  the  alleged  causes  for  now 
declaring  war  had  existed,  and  in  more  acute  form,  for  years  past.  It  was  rash  because  the  country  was  sadly 
unprepared.  The  navy,  of  excellent  quality,  counted  seven  good  frigates  and  nine  smaller  vessels.  The 
regular  army  in  June,  1812,  contained  fewer  than  seven  thousand  troops,  poorly  equipped,  inefficiently 
officered,  and  dispersed  along  the  extensive  frontier.  The  first  Bank  of  the  United  States  had  been  refused 
a  new  charter  in  1811,  and  Gallatin,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  struggled  against  tremendous  odds  to  finance, 
even  inadequately,  an  unexpected  war.  It  was  impolitic  because  the  country  was  as  a  whole  apathetic,  and  in 
spots  bitterly  opposed.  The  declaration  had  been  carried  by  votes  of  seventy-nine  to  forty-nine  in  the 

House,  and  nineteen  to  thirteen  in  the  Senate;  and  there¬ 
after  thirty-four  congressmen  signed  and  circulated  a 
vigorous  protest.  To  the  Federalists  the  war  seemed  due 
to  a  “Virginia  Cabal”  in  alliance  with  “madmen  of 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee”  and  with  Napoleon.  New 
England  church  bells  were  tolled  when  news  of  the  dec¬ 
laration  came,  and  flags  were  at  half-mast. 


507  DeWitt  Clinton,  1769-1828,  from  the  portrait,  1807, 
by  John  Trumbull  in  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce 


MADISON  IS  RE-ELECTED  BY  A 
NARROW  MARGIN 

The  early  test  of  strength  came  in  the  elections  of  1812. 
The  war  party  renominated  Madison,  with  Elbridge  Gerry 
of  Massachusetts  as  a  running-mate,  to  win  votes  in  the 
Federalist  stronghold.  Federalists  and  anti-war  Repub¬ 
licans  united  behind  DeWitt  Clinton,  vigorous  and 
talented  nephew  of  George  Clinton,  for  so  long  leader  of 
the  New  York  Republicans.  After  a  campaign  in  which 
the  issue  was  war  or  no  war,  Madison  was  reelected,  but 
by  a  narrow  and  significant  vote.  The  thirteen  original 
states,  split  at  the  Potomac,  gave  Clinton  eighty-nine 
votes  and  Madison  ninety;  the  issue  was  determined  by 
the  West,  whose  votes  went  solidly  for  Madison  and  war. 
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508  From  me  contemporary  cartoon  by  William  Charles  in  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania 

THE  AMERICAN  NAVY 


The  war  was  unnecessary  because  at  the  time  of  its  declaration  Great  Britain  was  on  the  point  of  conceding 
the  American  demands.  Impoverished  merchants  and  laborers  pressed  for  a  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  Orders- 
in-Council;  and  on  June  16,  two  days  before  the  American  declaration,  their  withdrawal  was  promised.  But 
injured  feelings  remained;  so  the  War  Hawks  carried  on.  The  Administration  planned  to  rely  chiefly  on 
a  land  campaign  that  wrould  win  Canada  and  enable  the  United  States  to  dictate  terms  from  Halifax. 
Ignominious  dtfeats  along  the  border  effectually  frustrated  this  scheme;  while  the  navy,  of  whose  success 
no  one  dreamed  in  1812,  was  winning  spectacular  victories  on  the  lakes  and  the  ocean.  The  news  of 
Perry’s  victory  on  Lake  Erie  astounded  the  British  public,  and  confessions  of  weakness  began  to  appear 
in  the  English  newspapers.  One  of  the  cartoons  refers  to  the  naval  duel  between  the  Hornet  and  the  Pea¬ 
cock  in  which  the  latter  suffered  defeat,  the  other  to  Perry’s  victory.  (For  the  War  of  1812  see  Vol.  \  I.) 
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From  the  contemporary  cartoon  by  William  Charles  In  the  Historical  Society  ol  Pennsylvania 
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*-  JtkiTit  ee  imc  MMAoaao.  dmrjLg.  its  ••  uttnuenm  no&aitear 

'  A  <rH  fi*#t  eek&ratrd  this  great  «*e«l  tfi  tbeFmis** g%  It*?«  •  ta  As  manner  to  be  seen 

liefe*  i  Iwi  he  has  had  the  politeness  t«  revise  and  correct  the  article  for  tbe  Evertt-rg  Post,  «-»*.b 
addklemi  Ia  tbii  lMpcor»4  Mate  It  is  aaw  presenter!  to  our  reader*,  aided  by  an  appropriate  engr% 
trteg  derived  by  Ac  author  and  admiralty  cxccotcd  by  one  of  oar  follow -chi  mbs-  Here  it  comes— 

-  co  rm  RRAVfi  so  sham  fbotkctors  or  «  frob  toads  and  sailoh? 
RIGHTS'*— AND  ALL  TICE  PEOPLE  SAT  AMRN  r 


Cannot  rotktr  AKafj .  fit 
ir*Y  a  nd Ja.it  t,mt  timl  (one 
mLWc  ftAtit  unit  fumrt  Hi Jirj 


Util  Ineomt  tj 
Out  haft  i /  tf 
jyktfol  n}fy 

J  jink  in  Cl  £  : 
JllundiMiu  Hfe 


0  Us  my yanitj  loyE  juny  in 

'jinoJttUutJi plenty  jnolyits  and 
plenty  J  y cede  to  •fmuyy/t ,  Ear 
Jittee  and  WoCiAy  into  CAe  6o*jcu* 


rr^ly  and  ^ 

\hr^Hy  prufj.rpy'j-f 

Im*/  (••a  •’*"*  ‘Je 
.-b  O.dJ-jflJ’t0* 


The  Hartford  Convention  «r  Leap  wo  Leap. 


ECONOMIC  PRESSURE  LIFTS  THE 
EMBARGO 

Such  victories,  hailed  with  delight,  were  illusory, 
It  was  simply  a  question  of  time  before  Britain 
could  concentrate  her  vast  fleet  upon  American 
waters  and  blockade  her  ports.  In  the  spring  of 
1814,  Napoleon’s  abdication  enabled  England  to 
bend  all  her  energies  upon  the  American  war. 
Internal  disaffection  in  America,  moreover,  rose 
rather  than  declined.  The  governors  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut  ignored 
Madison’s  call  for  militia;  the  New  England  bankers 
boycotted  the  national  treasury;  the  farmers  and 
merchants  went  still  further.  In  August,  1814,  the 
British  authorities  wrote  to  London  that  “two- 
thirds  of  the  army  in  Canada  are  at  this  moment 
eating  beef  provided  by  the  American  contractors, 
drawn  principally  from  Vermont  and  New  York.” 
To  meet  this  illicit  barter  Madison  pushed  through, 
in  December,  1813,  a  drastic  embargo.  There 
followed  widespread  unemployment  and  open  de¬ 
fiance  by  New  England.  In  April  the  law  was 
repealed,  an  event  celebrated  with  speeches  and 
bonfires  along  the  coast. 


510  From  the  New  York  Evening  Post.  April  25,  1814,  engraving  on  the 
repeal  of  the  embargo  by  Alexander  Anderson  (1775-1S70)  after  a 
drawing  by  John  Wesley  Jarvis 


NEW  ENGLAND  CALLS  A  CONVENTION 
OF  PROTEST  AT  HARTFORD 
In  the  spring  of  1813,  the  Federalists  regained  control 
of  the  Massachusetts  government.  Josiah  Quincy, 
who  declined  reelection  to  Congress,  became  the 
leader  in  the  state  in  opposition  to  the  war  policy. 
In  June  a  Remonstrance  against  War  was  adopted; 
in  February,  1814,  there  followed  one  against  the 
Embargo.  Taking  a  leaf  from  Madison’s  Virginia  Resolutions  of  1798,  the  General  Court  asserted  that, 
“Whenever  the  national  compact  is  violated,  and  the  citizens  of  this  state  are  oppressed  by  cruel  and  un¬ 
authorized  laws,  their  legis¬ 
lature  is  bound  to  interpose  its 
power,  and  wrest  from  the 
oppressor  his  victim.”  Then 
in  October  it  issued  a  call  for  a 
convention  of  the  New  England 
States,  to  meet  at  Hartford  in 
December.  Here  the  delegates, 
among  whom  were  leading 
Federalists  such  as  George 
Cabot,  Theodore  Dwight  and 
Harrison  Gray  Otis,  in  secret 
session  formulated  their  de¬ 
mands  on  the  national  govern¬ 
ment.  Senator  Pickering,  hop¬ 
ing  for  radical  action,  awaited 
its  work  with  eagerness.  The 
hostile  cartoonist  represents 
New  England  about  to  leap 

into  the  lap  of  England.  5H  From  tbe  contemporary  cartoon  by  William  Charles  In  possession  of  tbe  publishers 


Tsiiutis'j  Aaoszss,  '  , 
Reflee*,  my  friend,  ai  you  pas#  by  ; 

A%  you  aro,  hot*,  so,  once,  w**  l\ 

A s  /  am  nr®,  so  pro  may  be 
Laid  00  your  back  to  die  like  me  ! 

I  was,  indeed,  true  Sailor  boro  ; 

Toq  lit  my  friend,  «*  death,  I  scorn, 

'  One.;  Jemmy  teem'd  to  be  my  friend. 

But,  basely,  brought  at  u>  my  end  I 
Of  head  bereft,  and  light,  and  br.nttb, 

I  hold  Fidelity,  In  death  ' 

Tor  *'  Saibrt-‘t  jAj/’  1  »till  will  tug-  i- 
-And,  Madisou  to  death  Pii  hog. 

For  hi*  perfidious  real  display’d. 

For  “  Sailor' 1  and/er  Free  Trade. H 

This  *nuu  atonement  f  *  ill  have— 

F!l  ivg  d*i»n  Jemmy  te.the  yrnve. 

TWn  Tr«tlc  ami  Commerce  ih*U  be  fee©. 

A  nd  Sailors  hare  thetr  liberty— 

Of  head  bereft,  and  light,  and  breath, 

TJia  Ttrrafun,  aid  I  true  in  death, 

Will  punish  Jemmy’s  peftdy  .* 

Left  e  Trade,,  and  fcroi.Wr  Sutler  »  Fret  t 


rABsejJOKRS  *Eny. 

Tei  Terrapio,  bereft  of  breath. 

We  see  thee  faithful  still,  in  death  r 
Stick  lo’t— **  Free  1  rade  and  Sailor**  Riyfit 
Hug  Jemmy— press  him— hold  him— bite— 
Ne’er  mind  thy  head— thoult  live  without  it 
Spunk  will  preiervei by  life— don’t  doubt  it— 
Rovm  to  the  grate  Fat  one.  for  sin, 

Jemmy  mus*  go,  with  Terrapin, 

.  ar  him  but  off,  and  vc  assail  see  , 

Cetvmerte  retrac'd ntul  Seiler  »  Free,* 

Hug,  Terrapin,  with  all  thy  might, 

Now  for  **  Free  Trade  and  Sailer' e  Right 
Slick,  to  him.  Terrapin,  tOihee’the  na  ion 
.  Now  eager  looks  then  die  for  her  salvation. 

Ft,oa»ax  &*»*•  obljca. 
Bank#  of  Goose  Creek, 

City  of  Washington, 
iSth  April  1814. 
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PEACE  COMES  BEFORE  THE  HARTFORD 
PROJECTS  ARE  PRESENTED 
But  more  cautious  counsel  prevailed.  After  adjournment  in 
January  there  was  published  an  address  which  contained  little 
more  than  a  restatement  of  the  Kentucky  and  Virginia  Reso¬ 
lutions.  Seven  amendments  to  the  national  constitution  were 
proposed,  and  the  participating  states  were  called  upon  to 
present  the  demands  to  Congress.  If  the  national  government 
took  no  action  within  six  months,  another  convention  was  to 
be  held.  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  thereupon  sent 
commissioners  to  lay  the  projects  before  the  Government. 

Before  they  could  do  this  news  came  of  Jackson’s  victory  at 
New  Orleans  and  of  the  peace  treaty  signed  at  Ghent  the 
preceding  December.  In  a  trice  the  movement  collapsed, 
leaving  nothing  behind  but  odium  for  the  participants. 

THE  RUSSIAN  BEAR  OFFERS  TO  MEDIATE 
Negotiations  for  peace  had  begun  shortly  after  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities.  Russia,  to  protect  her  new  and  thriving  com¬ 
merce  with  America,  had  embarked  upon  a  war  with  Prance. 

But  now  America,  instead  of  siding  with  Russia  in  the  effort 
to  subdue  France,  was  fighting  France’s  enemy.  This  was 
little  to  the  liking  of  Russia;  for  during  the  war  French 
interests  would  be  favored  by  America  at  the  expense  of 
Russia;  and  at  its  conclusion  either  France  or  Great  Britain, 
but  not  Russia,  would  reap  the  benefits  of  American  trade. 

To  enable  Great  Britain  to  concentrate  her  strength  against  France,  Russia’s  enemy,  and  to  resuscitate  her 
commercial  dealings  with  America,  Russia  offered  to  mediate  between  the  English-speaking  countries. 


THE 

PROCEEDINGS 

or  a 

Convention  oj  Delegates, 

FKOH  THE  STATES  OF 

MASSACHUSETTS,  CONNECTICUT,  AND 
HIIODE-ISLAND ; 

THE 

COUNTIES  OF  CHESHIRE  AND  GRAFTON, 
lii  the  State  of  jVew-llumpihire  ; 

AND  THE 

COUNTY  OF  WINDHAM, 

In  the  Slate  of  Vermont : 

CONVENED  AT 

Hartford,  in  the  state  of  Connecticut, 
Decemdek  J5tli,  1614. 


HARTFORD .— Printed. 

RE-PRINTED  AT  NEW-IIAVEN,  BT  OLIVER  STEELE- 
Jan.  1815 


512  Title-page  of  the  pamphlet  in  the  New  York 
Public  Library 


JPeau,  lJlr  finun  try  tf  yOa  can.  make  nyt 
(hu  “(title  2f£fercnct  Utaxen  tor  _  %J7u  U'ajp^ 
aneL  Jlornets  haix  Sturuy  me  so  hard 
J  U'uh  if  had  neirtr  cuslurbed  their  tics  tt- 


/him  fnwic  Mem  at  of  or  <JVe(/odation  j.0r  Peace., 
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From  the  contemporary  cartoon  by  William  Charles  in  the  New  York  Historical  Society 
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PEACE  IS  MADE  ON 
CHRISTMAS  EVE, 
1814 

This  offer  Madison  ac¬ 
cepted  in  the  spring  of 
1813.  He  appointed 
James  Bayard,  Federalist 
senator  from  Delaware, 
and  Albert  Gallatin  to 
join  John  Quincy  Adams, 
Minister  at  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  as  peace  commis¬ 
sioners.  England,  how¬ 
ever,  rejected  Russia’s 
mediation,  preferring  di¬ 
rect  negotiations.  These 
were  opened  at  Ghent  in 
August,  1814.  Jonathan 

514  From  an  engraving  after  a  painting  Peace  of  Ghent,  181 4,  and  Triumph  of  America,  by  Mme.  Plantou.  ^  up  i  /^i  , 

"Citizen  of  the  United  States,"  published  by  P.  Price,  Jr.,  Philadelphia  JvUSSell,  IOrnierly  Charge 

d’Affaires  in  London,  and  Henry  Clay  had  been  added  to  America’s  delegation.  The  British  representatives 
were  men  of  little  importance.  They  were  instructed  to  make  no  concessions  to  the  main  demands  of  the 
United  States  —  impressments,  the  blockade,  and  indemnity  for  maritime  losses.  Indeed,  they  were  to  push 
for  several  concessions  from  America.  For  a  time  the  conference  was  deadlocked.  Then  came  news  from 
America  of  the  British  defeat  at  Plattsburg  (Vol.  VI).  In  addition  to  this,  a  shift  in  the  European 
diplomatic  situation  proving  unfavorable,  England  receded  from  her  intransigent  attitude.  On  Christmas 
Eve,  1814,  an  agreement  was  reached. 


THE  PEACE 
TREATY  FAILS 
TO  SETTLE 
DISPUTED 
ISSUES 

The  treaty  simply 
provided  for  cessa¬ 
tion  of  hostilities 
and  a  return  to  the 
pre-war  situation. 
Impressment  of  sea¬ 
men  —  the  issue 
which  Madison  had 
most  stressed  — 
went  unmentioned. 
The  long-standing 
disputes  about 
boundaries,  the 
Newfoundland 
fisheries,  and  navi¬ 
gation  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  were  post¬ 
poned  for  future 
discussion,  so  that 
the  treaty  of  peace 
was  inconclusive. 
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First  and  last  pages  of  the  original  In  the  Department  of  State,  Washington 
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IE  ACE  ELIMINATES 
FOREIGN 
DISTRACTIONS 
Yet,  thanks  to  peace  in 
Europe,  violation  of  our 
rights  was  no  longer  of 
value  to  Great  Britain. 

In  America,  at  any  rate, 
peace  was  hailed  with 
delight,  for  every  one 
was  tired  of  war. 
struggle,  moreover, 
shown  the  folly  of 
mitting  French  and  Eng¬ 
lish  issues  to  dominate 
domestic  politics  and  to 
engender  disaffection.  It  517 
stimulated  a  national  pa¬ 
triotism  and  commercial  independence  of  Europe 
time  since  1776  to  American  problems. 


The 

had 

per- 


From  the  painting  Signing  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  by  A.  Forestier  (1790-1872)  in  the  State 
Department,  Washington 


After  1815,  chief  attention  was  devoted  for  the  first 


518  From  the  original  Act  for  a  National  Bank,  1816,  in  the  Department  of  State,  Washington 


519  From  the  original  Act  for  a  National  Bank,  1816,  in  the  Department  of  State,  Washington 


THE  FEDERAL  POWER  IS  STRENGTHENED 
The  difficulties  of  reconstruction  were  blithely  faced  by  the  youthful  leaders  of  the  new-model  Republican 
party.  Under  stress  of  circumstances,  their  strict  constructionist  doctrine  had  in  practice  been  dropped  bit 
by  bit.  To  the  14th  Congress,  meeting  in  December,  1815,  Madison  sent  a  memorable  message,  calling  for 
an  adequate  army  and  navy,  a  protective  tariff,  national  aids  for  roads  and  canals,  the  reestablishment  of  a 
national  bank.  The  response  was  generous;  as  Josiah  Quincy  said,  the  Republicans  “out-Federalized 
Federalism.” 
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MONROE  IS  THE  LAST  OF  THE 
VIRGINIA  DYNASTY 

That  the  Republicans  were  acting  in  accord  with  general 
opinion  was  shown  in  the  election  of  1816.  Will  little 
opposition  from  the  dying  Federalist  party,  the  last  of  the 
Virginia  dynasty  became  President.  Monroe  had  early 
attached  his  fortunes  to  those  of  Jefferson.  Without  the 
brilliance  of  his  leader,  he  possessed  a  stolid  ability  to 
manage  routine  that  served  him  well  in  a  period  of  mounting 
prosperity,  when 
new  problems  had 
not  yet  become 
ominous.  He  had, 
moreover,  sufficient 
discernment  to  sur¬ 
round  himself  with 
able  advisers. 

J.  Q.  Adams,  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Crawford, 

William  Wirt  and 

620  James  Monroe,  1758-1831,  from  the  portrait  by  Gilbert  J.  C.  CalllOUll  were 
Stuart  in  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Philadel-  . 

phia  in  his  cabmet.  A 

tour  of  the  country  at  the  outset  of  his  administration  further 
strengthened  his  position.  Monroe  looked  forward  to  a  happy  ad¬ 
ministration.  In  his  inaugural  address  he  said,  “  Equally  gratifying 
is  it  to  witness  the  increased  harmony  of  opinion  which  pervades 
the  union.  Discord  does  not  belong  to  our  system.  Union  is  rec¬ 
ommended,  as  well  by  the  free  and  benign  principles  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment,  extending  its  blessings  to  every  individual,  as  by  the  other 
eminent  advantages  attending  it.” 

521  James  Monroe,  from  the  portrait,  1822,  by 
John  Vanderlyn  in  the  New  York  City  Hall, 
courtesy  of  the  Municipal  Art  Commission 
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From  a  sketch  for  the  painting  Election  Day  at  the  State  House ,  about  1818,  by  John  Lewis  Krimmel 
(1787-1821)  in  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania 
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FKBRUARY,  1810. 


FLETCHER  v.  PECK. 


ERROR  to  the  circuit  court  for  the  district  of 

Massachusetts,  in  an  action  of  covenant  brought  by  "  . 

Flecher  against  Peck.  °  1 

The  first  count  of  the  declaration  states  that  Peck, 
by  his  deed  of  bargain  and  sale  dated  the  14th  o!  May, 

1303,  in  consideration  of  3,000  dollars,  sold  and  con¬ 
veyed  to  Fletcher,  15,000  acres  of  land  lying  in  com 
mon  and  undi  vided  in  a  tract  described  as  follows:  begin- 
nmg  on  the  river  Mississippi,  where  the  latitude  32  deg. 

40  min.  north  of  the  equator  intersects  the  same,  running 
thence  along  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  a  due  east 
course  to  the  Tombigby  river,  thence  up  the  said 
Tombigby  river  to  where  the  latitude  ol  32  deg.  43 
min.  52  sec.  intersects  the  same,  thence  along  the  same 
parallel  of  latitude  a  due  west  course  to  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  ;  thence  down  the  said  river,  to  the  place  of 
beginning  ;  the  said  described  tract  containing  500,000 
acres,  and  is  the  same  which  was  conveyed  by  Na¬ 


thaniel  Prime  to  Oliver  l'helps,  bv  deed  dated  the 
27th  ol  February,  179G,  and  cf  which  the  said  Phelps 
conveyed  lour  hlths  to  Benjamin  Hichborn,  and  the 
said  Peck  by  deed  dated  the  8th  of  December, 
1800;  the  said  tract  ol  500,000  acres,  being  part 
ol  a  tract  which  James  Greetilcaf  conveyed  to 
the  said  N.  Prime,  by  deed  dated  the  23d  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1795,  and  is  parcel  of  that  tract  which  James 
Gunn,  Mathew  M' Alhster,  George  Walker,  /.acha- 
ri.ih  Cox,  Jacob  Walburger,  William  Longstreet  and 
Wade  Hampton,  by  deed  dated  22d  of  August,  1795, 
conveyed  to  the  said  James  Grecnlcai ;  the  came 
being  part  of  that  tract  which  was  granted  by 
letters  patent  under  the  great  seal  of  the  state  of 
Georgia,  and  the  signature  ol  George  Matthews,  Esq. 
governor  of  that  state,  dated  the  1 3th  of  January,  1 795, 
to  the  said  James  Gunn  and  others,  under  die  name 
of  James  Gunn,  Mathew  M’Alluur,  aad  George 


MlJliCtl  hi-.  t|iat 

the  Hut,-  hud 
tliority  to 
uo<l  di,. 
|*»e  of  the 
land,  it  is  not 
od  plea  in 

”  »>*)  that 
the  go\*nior 
wuateip.il>  era- 
powered  to  sell 
nod  convey  the 
premises,  »U 
thoughlhcfucts 
stated  in  the 
pleu  as  induce* 
ment,  »r«  suf. 
ficient  to  juiti- 
I)  a  direct  ne¬ 
gative  of  the 
breach  assign¬ 
ed 

It  is  not  ne¬ 
cessary  that  R 
breach  of  co¬ 
venant  be  as- 
.  •  thr 


igned 
very  words  of 
the  covenant. 
It  is  sufficient 
if  it  show  a 
substantial 
breach. 

The  court 
will  not  declare 
:»  law  to  be  nil- 
constitutional , 
unless  the  op¬ 
position  be¬ 
tween  the  con- 

the  law  lie 
clear  and  plain. 

The  legisla¬ 
ture  of  Gcor- 
gi;«,  in  1*95, 
had  the  power 
ofdisposn  "  of 


the 


.appro 


priatcil  lauds 
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From  Revort  of  Cases  Argued  and  Adjudged  in  the  Supreme 
Court ,  1810,  by  William  Cranch,  New  York,  1812 


CASES  IN  THE  SUPREME  COURT 


(CON«TITVTfO.'<4L  IAW  ) 

M’Cuixoch  V.  The  State  or  Mahylani>  et  ul. 

Coogreea  ha*  power  to  iBcoVponite  a  Bank. 

Tb*  government  of  the  f'llion  a  government  of  the  IY»p|«; 
emanates  from  them;  it*  posresa  are  granted  by  thorn ;  and  arc  to 
ho  oxerciaed  directly  on  them,  and  for  their  benefit. 

The  government  of  the  Union,  .though  limited  in  it.  power,,  ,,  ,u. 
premo  withiu  it*  sphere  of  action :  and  its  laws,  when  made  in  pur- 
»aance  of  the  constitution,  form  the  supremo  law  of  the  laud. 

There  it  nothing  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stales,  similar  i0 
the  articles  of  Confederation,  which  exclude  iociJcni.il  or  implied 
|H>u‘cra. 

If  the  end  he  legitimate,  and  within  the  scope  of  the  constitution,  aU 
the  mean#  which  are  appropriate,  which  are  plainly  adapted  to  that 
end,  and  which  are  not  prohibited,  may  constitutionally  bo  em¬ 
ployed  to  carry  it  into  effect. 

The  power  of  establishing  a  corporation  it  not  a  distinct  sovereign 
power  or  end  of  government,  but  only  the  means  of  carrying  ioto 
effect  other  (lowers  which  arc  sovereign.  Whenever  it  becomes  an 
appropriate  means  of  exercising  any  of  the  powers  given  by  the 
constitution  to  the  government  of  the  Union,  it  may  be  exercised 
by  tlial  government. 

If  a  certain  means  to  carry  into  effect  any  of  the  powers,  expressly 
given  by  the  constitution  to  the  government  of  the  Union,  be  au 
appropiatc  measure,  nut  prohibited  by  the  constitution,  the  degree 
of  its  necessity  is  a  question  of  legislative  discretion,  not  of 
judicial  cognisance 

The  act  of  the  1  Oil*  April,  181C.  c.  44.,  to  “  incorporate  the  subscri¬ 
bers  to  the  Rank  of  the  United  States,”. is  a  law  made  in  pursuance 
of  the  constitution. 

The  Dunk  of  the  United  Slates  has,  constitutionally,  a  right  to  esta¬ 
blish  its  branches  or  offices  of  discount  and  deposit  within  any  State. 

The  State,  within  which  such  branch  may  be  established,  cannot, 
without  violating  the  constitution,  tax  that  branch. 

The  State  governments  have  no  nght  to  tax  any  of  the  constitutional 
moans  employed  by  thegovenneat  of  the  Union  to  exocato  its  cqo 
stilulional  powers. 


524  From  Report  of  Cases  Argued  and  Adjudged  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  1819,  by  Henry  Wheaton,  New  York.  1819 
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MARSHALL  BROADENS  THE  POWER  OF 
THE  SUPREME  COURT 

Nationalism  was  further  strengthened  by  a  number  of 
important  decisions  handed  down  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
still  dominated  by  Marshall.  In  1810  it  was  determined 
that  a  state  might  not  break  a  contract  made  with  a  private 
person  ( Fletcher  vs.  Peclc)\  nine  years  later  this  protection 
was  broadened  in  the  famous  Dartmouth  College  ease. 
United  States  vs.  Peters  (1819),  Martin  vs.  Hunter's  Lessee 
(1816),  and  Cohens  vs.  Virginia  (1821),  immensely  extended 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  national  judiciary  over  state  cases. 
In  McCulloch  vs.  Maryland  (1819),  Hamilton’s  doctrine  of 
implied  powers  and  policy  of  liberal  construction  of  the 
Constitution  received  judicial  sanction;  in  Gibbons  vs. 
Ogden  (1824),  the  court  hinted  at  the  vast  field  of  power 
resident  in  the  interstate  commerce  clause  of  the  Federal 
Constitution.  Private  and  public  protest  at  these  “en¬ 
croachments  upon  the  rights  of  the  States”  were  unheeded. 

SLAVE  STATES  ARE  PAIRED  WITH  FREE 
The  great  slavery  struggle  broke  in  upon  the  peace  of 
Monroe’s  administration.  The  question  had  smoldered 
since  Congress  in  1807  closed  the  foreign  slave  trade. 
Interest  in  emancipation  had  persisted,  while  an  economic 
motive  appeared  for  the  institution’s  defense.  The  South 
discovered  that  her  predominance  in  national  affairs,  so  far 
as  it  was  based  on  population,  was  waning.  To  preserve 
the  balance  between  North  and  South  in  the  Senate,  the 
scheme  was  hit  upon  of  admitting  new  states  in  pairs,  one  slavi 
(1817);  Illinois  (1818)  and  Alabama  (1819). 
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525  Facsimile  of  the  first  page  of  the  Illinois  Constitution,  In 
the  Department  of  State,  Springfield,  Ill. 

.  one  free,  thus:  Indiana  (1816)  and  Mississippi 
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THE  MISSOURI  COMPROMISE  CLOSES 
HOT  DEBATE 

The  issue  was  joined  in  February,  1819,  when  James  Tallmadge,  Jr., 
of  New  York,  during  consideration  of  a  bill  enabling  Missouri  to  form 
a  state  constitution,  moved  an  amendment  which  prohibited  the 
further  extension  of  slavery  and  provided  for  gradual  abolition 
within  Missouri .  Once 
started,  the  debate  raged 
throughout  the  country.  Jef¬ 
ferson  wrote,  “A  geograph¬ 
ical  line,  coinciding  with  a 
marked  principle,  moral  and 
political,  once  conceived  and 
held  up  to  the  angry  passions 
of  men,  will  never  be  obliter¬ 
ated;  and  every  new  irritation 
will  mark  it  deeper  and 

526  Jesse  Burgess  Thomas,  1777—1853,  from  the  /-Jpp-pp-p  TVT 1  s^onri  nnes- 

portrait  in  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Society,  ueepei .  ±  lie  iviissoun  queb 

Springfield  tion  ]efJ  vJ0lent  discussion, 

the  North  condemning  any  attempt  to  increase  the  number  of  slave 
states,  the  South  contending  for  slave  owners’  rights  under  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  For  a  time,  however,  a  way  out  was  found  in  the  Compro¬ 
mise  of  1820,  which,  offered  by  Senator  Jesse  B.  Thomas  of  Illinois, 
by  amendment  admitted  Missouri  without  restriction,  but  prohibited 
slavery  north  of  36°  30'  north  latitude  (this  being  Missouri’s  southern 
boundary)  in  the  remainder  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase.  Maine  was 
admitted  as  a  free  state  to  balance  the  admission  of  Missouri.  Excite¬ 
ment  subsided,  for  it  was  thought  that  the  issue  was  settled,  that  the 
Union  was  saved. 
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SPAIN  CEDES  FLORIDA 
Meanwhile  external  affairs  reengaged  the  attention 
of  the  Administration.  It  began  with  the  question 
of  the  Florida  purchase.  Negotiations  to  this  end 
had  been  opened  by  Jefferson;  often  interrupted, 
often  renewed,  they  now  came  to  a  head.  The 
Napoleonic  wars  had  weakened  Spain’s  control  of 
her  American  colonies.  South  America  was  winning 
independence.  In  Florida  little  effort  was  made  by 
the  Spanish  authorities  to  preserve  order;  Jackson’s 
invasion  in  1818  brought  home  their  impotence. 
(See  A  ol.  II.)  So,  thanks  to  the  able  diplomacy  of 
John  Quincy  Adams,  Spain  ceded  what  she  could 
not  hold;  the  treaty  also  placed  the  disputed  western 
boundary  of  Louisiana  at  the  Sabine  River. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  SUGGESTS  ALLIANCE 
WITH  AMERICA 

New  troubles  soon  harassed  the  Spanish  Government 
in  the  form  of  a  republican  revolution.  The  King 
then  called  for  help  from  the  other  European  powers 
joined  with  him  in  the  Holy  Alliance.  France,  as 
their  agent,  went  to  Spain’s  aid.  It  was  widely  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  next  venture  would  be  to  subdue 
Spain’s  colonies  and  the  struggling  young  republics 
in  South  America.  This  displeased  Great  Britain. 
She  had  looked  with  some  favor,  not  lessened  by 
a  growing  trade,  upon  the  liberal  revolts  in  the 
southern  continent.  Canning,  Foreign  Minister, 
therefore  suggested  in  August,  1823,  that  the  United 
States  unite  with  England  in  protesting  against  the 
impending  invasion. 
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530  Page  of  James  Monroe’s  letter  to  Jefferson,  Oct.  17, 
1823,  referring  to  Canning’s  proposal  of  “a  co-operation 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  against  the 
Holy  Alliance,”  original  in  the  Library  of  Congress 
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529  Article  3  of  the  Treaty  with  Spain,  1819,  fixing  the  western  boundary 
of  Louisiana,  original  In  the  Department  of  State,  Washington 
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531  Page  ol  Jefferson  a  letter  to  Monroe,  Oct.  20,  1823,  re- 
lerrlng  to  Great  Britain  as  “  the  nation  which  can  do  us  the 
most  harm  of  any  one,  or  all,  on  earth;  and  with  her  on 
our  side  we  need  not  fear  the  whole  world,"  original  In  the 
Library  ol  Congress 
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ADAMS  PERSUADES  MONROE  TO  ADOPT  THE  FAMOUS  “DOCTRINE” 

Adams,  however,  did  not  desire  that  the  United  States  should  “come  in  as  a  cock-boat  in  the  wake  of  the 
British  man-of-war.”  He  believed  that  England  would  act  whether  we  cooperated  or  not;  and  that  the  United 
States  was  the  leading  power  in  America  and  should  declare  an  independent  policy.  In  this  position  he  was 
strengthened  by  the  knowledge  that  Great  Britain  would  not  be  loath  to  acquire  new  territory  in  the  western 
hemisphere.  The  arguments  of  the  able  Secretary  of  State  convinced  Monroe,  whose  public  was  made 
ready  by  popular  sympathy  with  the  South  American  republics.  The  annual  message  to  Congress  was  se¬ 
lected  as  the  vehicle,  and  on  December  2,  1823,  “the  Monroe  Doctrine”  took  its  place  in  the  list  of  American 
political  “stereo types.’’ 


CHAPTER  IX 


BORN  of  the  sturdy  nationalism  springing  up  after  the  War  of  1812,  came  Jacksonian 
Democracy.  Out  of  the  West,  to  perturb  the  sanguine  and  contented  East,  rose 
a  new  hurly-burly  spirit.  To  the  frontiersman  and  the  worker  in  the  city  there 
seemed  something  awry  with  the  system  which  gave  to  men  prosperous  freedom,  but 
denied  them  the  power  to  direct  the  flow  of  that  prosperity  more  fully  and  more  equitably. 
1  he  self-confidence  that  had  been  bred  by  the  social  and  economic  conditions  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  frontier  now  asserted  that  the  irginia  Dynasty,  and  King  Caucus,  must  give  place 
to  a  scheme  of  things  more  consonant  with  the  times,  more  democratic. 

Thus,  on  an  irresistible  wave  of  protest  there  came  into  power  that  strange  thing 
called  Jacksonian  Democracy.  Stubborn,  honest,  outspoken,  eager,  it  tried  with  fumbling 
hands  to  redirect  the  course  of  events.  Government  henceforth  was  to  be  administered, 
not  simply  in  the  interest  of  the  people,  but  also  by  the  people.  This  ambition  to  rule  was 
furthermore  stimulated  by  a  widespread  suspicion  that  government  in  the  past  had  not  in 
all  cases  been  carried  on  for  the  welfare  of  the  common  people,  that  government  had  been 
controlled  by  the  few  for  the  benefit  of  the  few.  Hence  the  common  man  must  assume 
control ;  the  man  of  little  learning  but  of  immense  good  will  was  representative  of  the  mass, 
and  to  him  must  power  be  given;  upon  his  counsel  the  public  servants  were  to  rely. 
Power  to  rule  was  to  be  justified,  not  by  the  accident  of  office,  but  by  the  character  of  the 
man.  Thus  were  the  people  to  come  into  their  own. 

Of  all  the  men  of  the  day,  Andrew  Jackson  seemed  most  fully  to  embody  the  popular 
aspirations.  To  him,  therefore,  were  gladly  given  the  reins  of  power.  One  of  themselves, 
he  could  be  trusted.  That  such  a  delegation  of  power  to  the  President  might  still  further 
weaken  the  hold  of  the  people  upon  their  government  was  not  foreseen,  except  by  those 
who  liked  neither  Jackson  nor  his  ideas.  They  watched  him  accumulate  power  into  his 
own  hands,  and  predicted  disaster.  They  dubbed  him  King  Andrew,  and  asserted  that 
the  new  situation  was  worse  than  anything  that  had  been  charged  against  the  Virginia 
Dynasty.  Jackson  soon  gave  them  plenty  of  cause  for  worry,  for  expostulation,  for  denun¬ 
ciation.  It  appeared  that  he  had  no  respect  for  tradition,  for  the  accepted  decencies  of 
political  conduct.  It  became  a  matter  of  course  that  men  of  the  older  school  should  oppose 
the  Democrats  on  every  issue,  large  or  small. 

Thus,  under  Jackson,  the  character  of  the  national  government  underwent  transforma¬ 
tion.  The  Presidency  was  exalted  as  never  before;  the  cabinet  became  openly  and  com¬ 
pletely  subject  to  the  will  of  the  chief;  the  Congress  lost  all  claim  to  direct  the  actions  of 
the  administration,  and  became  a  critic  of,  rather  than  a  guide  for,  the  President.  Even 
the  independence  of  the  courts  was  threatened.  No  wonder  the  conservatives  within  the 
country  were  aghast;  no  wonder  that,  once  they  had  recovered  their  powers  of  speech 
and  action,  they  should  begin  a  bitter  battle  against  King  Mob. 

In  the  midst  of  this  titanic  struggle  there  appeared  an  issue  that  was  to  prove  so 
momentous  as  to  transcend  all  others.  Unforeseen  by  most,  unwelcome  to  all,  a  question 
began  to  distort  the  answers  attempted  for  all  others:  What  was  the  nature  of  these 
United  States?  Was  it  a  loose,  convenient  league  of  sovereignties?  Or  a  permanent 
consolidated  union? 
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THE  WEST  CALLS  THE  EAST 
UNDEMOCRATIC 
Even  before  Monroe’s  election,  the  West 
was  beginning  to  make  itself  felt  and 
heard.  The  hardy  frontiersman  cher¬ 
ished  notions  of  democracy  that  met 
with  obstacles  in  many  of  the  political 
institutions  established  on  the  seaboard. 
Property  qualifications  for  the  suffrage 
and  for  office,  long  tenure  of  office,  the 
indirect  election  of  Senators  and  Presi¬ 
dent  —  these  were  devices  to  maintain 
the  aristocrat  in  power.  They  met  with 
little  favor  in  the  West.  There  were 
murmurings  against  the  congressional 
caucus  as  an  unconstitutional  and  un¬ 
democratic  device.  This  caucus  was  a 
meeting  of  the  members  of  the  same 
political  party  who  sat  in  the  Senate  and 
the  House  for  the  purpose  of  nominating 
the  party  candidate  for  the  Presidency. 
The  United  States  was  too  large  and 
transportation  facilities  were  too  poorly 
developed  to  make  a  national  nominating 
convention  possible.  This  ground  swell 
of  opposition  reached  the  national  polit¬ 
ical  shore  in  the  election  of  1824.  The  Federalist  party  had  disappeared,  leaving  no  opponent  for  the  Re¬ 
publicans.  Monroe  was  not  the  man  to  maintain  party  discipline;  nor  was  there  any  outstanding  candidate 
for  the  succession.  Hence  the  election  became  a 
personal  rather  than  a  partisan  struggle  under  which 
lay  an  unavowed  sectionalism. 

NEW  BLOOD  FROM  THE  WEST 
SHOWS  POLITICAL  STRENGTH 
The  caucus  candidate  was  William  H.  Crawford, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  whose  greatest  strength 
lay  in  Virginia,  mother  of  Presidents.  Crawford  had 
been  born  in  Amherst  County,  Virginia,  although  he 
was  at  this  time  a  resident  of  Georgia.  But  the  West 
was  tiring  of  the  Virginia  Dynasty.  Already  the 
legislatures  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  had  put  for¬ 
ward  Henry  Clay  and  Andrew  Jackson  as  their 
favorites.  Early  in  1823  Massachusetts  placed  John 
Quincy  Adams  in  the  running.  All  were  in  name  Re¬ 
publicans,  all  tried  to  appeal  for  support  to  every  part 
of  the  country.  But  Crawford  was  handicapped  by 
illness,  and  by  the  widespread  belief  that  he  was  little 

haps  justified  by  his  Tenure  of  Office  Act  of  1820. 

Nomination  by  the  Caucus,  moreover,  had  by  now 

was 

the  more  true  in  that  Crawford’s  nomination  had 
been  made  at  a  meeting  attended  only  by  that  minor¬ 
ity  of  Republicans  favoring  his  candidacy.  534  wuX^K?.ia7n0trhe  Redwoo^ub^ry'.^N^wporc  R.  i.harles 


become  a  liability  rather  than  an  asset.  This 


more  than  an  intriguing  politician,  a  suspicion  per- 


BTATE  OF  TENNESSEE, 

LY  GEXERAL  ASSEMBLY, 
OCTOBER  17lh,  *618. 

RESOLVED  by  tk $  General  Assembly  of  the  Slate  of  Tennessee ,  ‘That  our  Senator# 
in  Congress  be  instructed,  add  our  Representatives  requested,  to  use  their  best  endea¬ 
vours  to  prevail  upon  Congress,  to  propose  to  the  several  States  for  their  adoption,  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  so  as  to  reduce  the  term  of  ser¬ 
vice  of  Senators  in  Congress,  from  six  to  that  of  four  years,  from  the  time  they  enter 
upon  the  duties  of  their  appointments. 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  of  this  state  be  requested  to  transmit  a  copy  of  the 
foregoing  resolution  to  each  of  our  Senators  and  Representatives  m  Congress,  and  to 
each  of  the  Executives  of  the  several  states,  with  n  request  that  they  submit  it  to  tho 
consideration  of  their  respective  Legislatures.  _ _  _ 


Attut, 


Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representative f, 
Speaker  of  the  Senate. 

CBr.  }{.  Rep, 


Y  Cttr.  Senate, 

C _ _ 
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Tennessee  Proposal  to  Amend  the  Constitution,  Oct.  17,  1813,  from  the 
copy  of  the  resolution  in  the  New  York  Historical  Society 
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A*  kak!  Mint  Mil*.  (Uni 
kith  on  it  tacA  (Tym,  u<L 
it  martt  4th  hoot  **  tUhntr 
** /tore  of 

Jfz^\\(*^f,e(trc  m*'t  /<//«« 


'DmtltttKr  Crash  fin*, 
tot*  «  ni<H,(A*r  Itt\< 


V-n  i t 
my  :**  ‘ 

Ut  urett  4jxmL~*B 


BImC  «y'y‘!  ‘ 
Idane  VijaSS.'  tt  ‘ 
v*sffafyjC,»n  t hat 
fitly  •  »  (he  rnniit 


^y.  kut  (hi  htt\4n>att)  A .  -■  •-J  .  ..* 

J  com*  to 

s'  /  x> — tntTi/~iii~7nirC 

V .  /  AllFoVKj,  hr4//  dt, 

Sst-wC'/  tke  Uiotj/lh(j1s‘ 


W/tt  dent  4<ttr*l‘  yaarit 

Iktrt’U  k<  eemt  trntlk, 

\bf  tfky  4  than  you'll 


JjfonC 


newn&ln.  y  tenet  of  C«aj>H«s  On  <t.  snuf. 


A  FOOT-RACE 


*®n  Jixek 
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From  a  campaign  cartoon,  1824,  by  Crackfardi,  in  the  New  York  Historical  Society 


JACKSON’S  CANDIDACY  MAKES  A  POPULAR  APPEAL 
Adams  was  strong,  but  almost  solely  in  the  North.  Clay  in  the  West  represented  similar  interests.  Jackson 
proved  the  only  candidate  with  a  national  appeal.  His  strength  was  based  partly  upon  his  military  record, 
partly  upon  his  simple  manners,  partly  upon  the  fact  that  he  was  untainted  by  long  political  service.  He 
stood  for  a  change.  As  the  campaign  progressed  his  strength  grew;  Clay  finished  the  contest  in  fourth  place. 


CLAY  GIVES  THE  PRESIDENCY  TO  JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS 
Jackson  received  the  largest  number  of  votes  in  the  electoral  college  but  not  a  majority.  Under  the  provi¬ 
sions  laid  down  by  the  Constitution  the  election  went  to  the  House  of  Representatives.  Clay,  the  genial 
speaker  of  the  House,  held  the  balance  of  power.  Though  personally  unfriendly  toward  Adams,  and  differ¬ 
ing  from  him  immensely  in  character,  Clay  found  the  New  England  man  the  candidate  to  support.  While  the 
views  of  Adams  were  much  like  his  own,  the  former’s  unpopularity  hindered  a  second  term;  this  would  en¬ 
able  Clay  in  1828  to  join  northwest  and  northeast  in  a  successful  campaign  against  his  bitter  enemy,  Jackson. 
So,  on  the  first  ballot, 

Adams  received  the  vote 
of  thirteen  states,  Jackson 
of  seven,  and  Crawford 
of  four.  On  being  in¬ 
formed  of  the  result  of 
the  election,  the  Presi¬ 
dent-elect  addressed  a 
letter  of  acceptance  to  the 
H  ouse.  He  reminded 
them  of  the  novel  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  he  had 
been  chosen,  conditions 
unprecedented  in  the 
short  history  of  the  Re¬ 
public,  and  called  for  their 
aid  in  making  his  ad¬ 
ministration  successful. 


536  From  tbe  painting  The  Old  House  of  Representatives,  by  S.  F.  B.  Morse  (1791-1872)  in  the 

Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington 
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ADAMS  IS  HANDICAPPED 
Adams  brought  to  the  Presidency  integrity  of 
character,  a  wide  experience  in  foreign  affairs  and 
a  deep  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  the  country.  He 
was  a  thorough-going  nationalist  and  his  ad¬ 
ministration  was  characterized  by  increased  federal 
expenditures  for  public  improvements.  In  tem¬ 
perament  he  was  less  suited  to  the  office.  Ungra¬ 
cious  and  unbending,  he  rarely  made  warm  friends 
and  always  made  warm  enemies.  The  political 
situation  aggravated  these  characteristics.  The 
administration  was  a  time  of  party  realignment, 
with  continuous  jockeying  for  position  in  Congress 
and  before  the  people.  Jackson  denounced  the 
appointment  of  Clay  to  the  chief  cabinet  post  as 
the  reward  for  a  corrupt  bargain;  the  election  of 
Adams  was,  moreover,  a  defeat  of  the  popular  will, 
which  had  favored  Jackson  above  all  others. 
Around  “Old  Hickory”  gathered  all  the  many  ele¬ 
ments  antagonized  by  the  implacable  Puritan. 
Electioneering  for  the  next  campaign  began  in 
1824.  The  opposition  of  the  militant  Jackson  made 
it  impossible  for  President  Adams  to  proceed  far 
with  his  statesman-like  plans  for  the  nation. 

JACKSON’S  FOLLOWERS  ATTACK  ADAMS 

Even  more  than  the  campaign  of  1824,  that  of  1828  was  a  battle  of  personalities.  The  intervening  years 
had  embittered  former  political  friends.  The  downfall  of  “King  Caucus”  called  into  being  new  and  more 
elaborate  party  machinery,  controlled  by  such  masters  as  Clay,  and  Martin  Van  Buren  of  New  York.  Cam¬ 
paigning  wras  national¬ 
ized.  National  party 
committees  took  charge, 
preparing  literature,  de¬ 
vising  appeals,  directing 
tactics.  The  campaign 
of  1828  began  almost  with 
the  inauguration  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Adams.  A  persist¬ 
ent  effort  was  made  by 
Jackson’s  followers  to  dis¬ 
credit  the  administration 
with  the  corrupt  bargain 
charge.  The  illustration, 

“  Adams  and  Liberty,” 
is  typical  of  the  campaign 
material  which  was  dis¬ 
tributed  as  Adams  neared 
the  end  of  his  term.  It 
depicts  the  use  of  elec¬ 
tioneering  methods  that 
were  somewhat  novel  at 
the  time,  but  which 
within  the  next  few  years 
came  to  be  accepted  as 
a  matter  of  course. 


Centrevilli^  July  IDth,  1826. 

Dear  Sin, — You  were  appointed  at  a  county  meeting  of 
the  Iriewls  <>l  the  Administration,  held  in  this  place,  in  May, 
U-27,  a  committee  of  vigilance  for  vour  district,  and  being  un¬ 
certain  whether  you  have  been  informed  of  that  appointment, 
wc  beg  leave  now' to  notify  you  of  it, hind  at  the  same  time  to  so¬ 
licit  your  co-operation  and  unremitting  exertions  to  the  dhties 
which  will  be  required  of  you.  It  is  probably  not  unknown  to  you, 
that  our  <>p[K>ncnts  arc  daily  making  privately,  as  well  as  pub¬ 
licly,  the  most  strenuous  efforts,  and  unless  we  meet  thorn  io  a  cor- 
•  respondent  manner,  shotting,  an  imposing  front,  ami  a  hold,  de- 

LHrriLt.Urdr.iJ urn"! .  vu:  m:iv  be  driNimd.  :dlbriu«-b  ivr  b.-lh-vc  thru 
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.  '  /in 

\AuMt*x*y 


when  there  KEPT  /.V  /  IE  H  l> y  the.  persons  who  convey  them, 
U.YTIL  THEY  I  LIVE  TO  TEI);  each  committee,  man 
tp  be  as  active  and  industrious  as  possible  on  the  day  of  election, 
■a  part  of  whom,  the  MOST  POWERFUL* poih  in  PER - 
SOXJ'L  STRENGTH  and  COUIUUE ,  not  less,  titan 
six,  must  be  appointed  to  stand  constantly  at  the  polls  for  the 
purpose  as  well  of  defending  the  rights  of  our  friends,  as  to 
object  to  illegal  voters,  many  of  whom,  |w»rtieularly  young  men, 
nearly  of  age,  will  no  doubt  be  pushed  forward.  The  chairman 
and  secretary  ought  immediately  to  add  to, your  number  of  com¬ 
mittee  men,  at  least  twenty,  or  more  if  necessary — taking  them 
.aiu  lC i. i  t  ru  i hr  d.-. Uriel,  and  also  tnhintr  care  to 


From  a  campaign  circular  of  1828  in  possession  of  the  publishers 


537  John  Quincy  Adams,  1767-1848,  from  the  portrait,  about  1840,  by 
Chester  Harding  in  the  Redwood  Library,  Newport,  R.  1. 
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Some  Account  of  sonic  of  tlie  Bloody  Deeds  of  | 

GEN.  JACKSON. 


Jacob  Webb.  David  Motto*.  John  Barrie.  Henry  Lewie. 


David  lfun>  Edward  Lindeey. 


I  I  I  I  I  I 


A  brief  account  of 

Six  Militia  Men. 

As  wo  may  toon  ex  pool  to  hove  the 
official  documents  In  relation  to  the  BiX 
Militia  M*n,  arrested,  tried,  anj  pul 
to  deiklh,  under  ihe  order*  of  Oeneral 
Audrew  Jackson,  this  may  not  l>e  an 
Improper  dm*  to  give  to  the  public 
enm*  of  the  particular*  of  their  execu¬ 
tion.  a*  we  have  them  from  "Ah  Eva 
WiTitaae,"  who  appeal*  to  Col.  Rua- 
*kj^-ft>r  the  truth  of  eVory  word  he  re- 

Herr!*  waa  a  Baptist  preacher,  with 
a  large  family.  He  had  hired  a*  a 
•ubeutute  for  three  month*.  Thl*  was 
the  case  with  moat  of  them-  They 
were  Ignorant  men,  but  obsdnate  In 
what  they  believed  right,  and  what 
they  had  been  told  by  thelf  officer* 
was  right.  They  were  all  sure  they 
oould  not  be  kept  beyond  three 
months,  and  they  gave  up  their  mus- 
keta,  and  bad  provisions  dealt  out  to 
.them,  from  the  public  stores,  before 
thev  I»fl  the  camp.  This  confirmed 
their  oonvlotloiw  that  they  Were  right, 
ant^dolng  what  was  lawful. 

Col.  Russell  ooramanded  at  the  exe¬ 
cution.  Tbo  Militia  men  were  brought 
to  the  pjaoe  In,  a  large  wagon.  The 
military  disposition*  being  made,  Col. 
Bussell  rodo  up  to  the  wagon  and  or¬ 
dered  lf>*  men  to  dkecend.  Harrl* 

.  JtotnuryuL  tkaocdt-, 

Or.  ta*  dssUi  of  J***b  W.bb,  D.rld 

5*rt<l  Aoo?*»si*Kd«*lrU°[jCKit.y- 

*lx  (aim)*  roeo— wSc  <rer*  coodemosri 

O!  SM  rkibeir'oisl  plslalltscrr 
S*^rw7l> hb  fUrr'u^TlsWl'vrsr 


was  the  only  one  who  betrayed  femi¬ 
nine  weakness.  The  au  fulness  of  tho 
occasion ;  bin  wife  and  nine  children ; 
tho  parting  with  Ills  son ;  and  the  foar 
of  a  quickly  approaching  Ignominious 
death  I  quite  overcome  him,  and  ho 
sunk  In  unmanly  grief.  No  feeling  of 
military  nrlde  could  brace  him  up. 

Col.  (luascll.  doubtless,  fell  as  a  man, 
but  lie  felt  also  fnr  the  pride  of  the 
army,  apd  desired  to  animate  the  men 
wllh  fortitude.  "You  are  about  to 
"  die,"  said  he.  "  by  the  sentence  of  a 
"  Court  Martial — die  like  men  ;  like  i ol- 
"  Jieei.  Yon  have  been  bravo  In  the 
"  field— you  have  fought  well — do  no 
"discredit  to  your  country,  or  dla- 
•'  honor  to  the  army,  or  vourselves, 
"  by  any  unmanly  fears.  Meet  your 
••  fate  with  courage." 

Harrl*  attempted  to  make  some 
apology  for  his  conduct,  but  while  he 
spoke,  he  wept  bitterly.  The  fear  of 
death,  the  Idea  that  ho  ahouTd  never 
again  behold  his  wife  and  little  one* 
and  his  son  weeping  near  him,  had 
taken  such  entire  possession  of  Ills 
yilnd  that  It  was  Impossible  be  should 

TL*  ,'the  gallant  Lewis,  said  In  a 
clear  and  manly  lone,  "Colonel,  1 
"  have  served  my  country  well.  I 
"  love  It  dearly,  and  would,  If  I  could, 
"  serve  It  longer  and  belter.  1  liavo 
"  fought  bravely — you  know  I  have,  and 
- - I  have  a  right  to  any  so 


"  MVRF.I.F.  I  would  not  wish  lo  die  In 
"  this  way  "—here  Ills  voice  faltered, 
"  and  ho  passed  Ills  back  of  Ills  right 
"  hand  over  Ills  oyea— "  I  did  not  cx- 
"  licet  It.  But,  I  mi  now  as  firm  ns  1 
"  have  been  In  battle,  anil  you  shall  see 
"  that  I  will  dta  as  becomes  a  soldier  j 

"  Ves,  Lewla,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  you 
"  have  ^alwa^s  behaved  llko  a  brave 

tered,  other  declarations  were  made, 
and  worda  of  comfort  spoken,  but  they 
were  lost  on  me:  my  attention,  says 
on^Eyre  Wltncw,  being  chiefly  directed 

Six  coffins  wen-  ranged  as  directed, 
and  on  each  of  I  hem  knelt  one  of  our 
condemned '  American  Militia  Men 
Such  a  sight  was  never  seen  before  I 
I  trust  to  Qod  It  never  will  be  seen 
again  I  8lx  soldiers  wore  detailed  and 
urawn  up  to  Are  si  each  man.  Wlnil 
an  awful  duty  I  Tlielr  while  cop* 
were  drawn  over  Ihe  face*  of  the  un¬ 
happy  men.  flarrl/  evidently  trem¬ 
bled,  and  1  could  almost  penundo 
myself  that  the  heart  of  Lewis  was 
enlarged,  and  that  his  bosom  rose  with 
manly  courage  to  meet  death.  The 
filial  word  was  given  and  they  all  fell. 

As  we  approached  the  nccne  of 
blood  anil  carnage,  Lewla  gave  signs 
of  life:  the  rest  were  all  dead — he 
crawled  ujHm  hln  coffin.  After  fbe 
lapse  of  a  few  minutes,  he  said— I  give 


hi*  very  words:  "  Colonel  I  the  Col¬ 
onel  was  close  to  him — “  Colonel,  I 
"ain  not  killed,  but  I  am  sadly  cut 
"and  mangled."  Ills  body  win.  now 
examined,  and  It  was  found  that  but 
four  balls  bad  wounded  him.  "Col- 
"  oncl,  *ald  lie.  "  did  I  behave  well  7  ” 
"  Yes,  Lewis,"  sold  the  Colonel  In  the 
kindest  tone  of  voice,  "  like  a  man  "— 
"Well,  sir,"  said  he,  "  have  1  not 
"  atoned  for  this  oirence?  Shall  !  not 
"  fftvf"  The  Colonel  was  much  agl- 
lated,  and  gave  orders  dint  the  Sur¬ 
geon  should.  If  possible,  preserve  Ids 
life.  They  did  all  that  skill  and  hu¬ 
manity  could  do— ft  wo*  all  of  no  avail 
Poor  Lewis  expressed  a  grenl  desire  to 

•'  that  1  fear  death,  but  1  would  rc|M-nl 
"  me  ol  some  sins,  and  1  desire  lo  live 
"yet  a  little  longer  In  the  world." 
He  suflbred  Inconceivable  agony  from 
Ids  wounds  and  died  on  the  fourth dn  v. 

Many  a  soldier  lias  wept  over  Ida 
grave.  He  woe  a  brave  man  and 
much  beloved.  He  suffered  twenty 
deaths.  I  have  seen  the  big  drops 
chase  each  other  down  Ids  forehead 
with  pain  and  anguish.  There  was 
much  senalblllty  and  sympathy 
throughout  the  camp.  I  would  nol 
have,  unjustly  and  unnecessarily, 
signed  this  death  warrant  for  nil  Ihe 
wealth  of  all  the  Indies.  The  soldiers 
detailed  to  shoot  Lewi*  had,  from 
strong  feelings  of  sympathy,  or  tula- 


II  our  nxhl  to  go; 
“Hot  wish'd  yo  shun  Ihs  fos. 


Mrlhlnk.  I  beer  the  mnSlod  drum. 
Farewell  Ui  life  sad  lore! 

l.m>lso».  Harris,  diu,  llubt. 


laken  humanity,  failed  to  shoot  him— 
bul  four  halls  liml  entered  Ins  Imdy. 

"An  Eye  WIIiicsh  "  appeals  to  Col. 
Russell,  who  lie  thinks  now  lives  In 
Alabama,  for  (lie  perfect  truth  of  lids 
sketch,  lie  does  not  fear  but  Ihe  Col¬ 
onel  will  keenly  recollect  and  fnllli- 
fully  depict  (bo  horrors  of  Ihe  day  oil 
which  six  Americana  were  allot  lo 
death  under  Ids  command — but  not 
by  Ida  order*. 

The  order  Is'iirs  dan  the  very  day 
after  Oeurral  JucL.tm  returned  In  I » I- 
uniph  to  New  Orleans,  and  Ihe  day 
Isifore  he  Joyfully  went,  under  tri¬ 
umphal  arches,  lo  Ihe  temple  of  (lie 
living  Clod ;  where.  *oy*  Ihe  Idslorlan.  , 
"  l hey  rrnirncrf  lliclr  adored  (ienemi 
with  Inuiels."  The  order  lor  the  cxr-  | 
cullou  of  llieseslx  unhappy  men  bears  I 
dale  January  22,  lBlfi.  Ills  crown 
of  laurels  hud  not  yet  withered  when 
blood,  Ihe  life's  blood  of  Ills  country¬ 
men,  of  Ids  fellow  soldiers,  flowed 
plentifully  by  Ids  order  May  I  lint 
order  and  lla  consequence*,  sink  deep 
Into  the  hear!*  of  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  and  steel  them  ugulnsl  him  who 
had  no  flesh  In  Ills  ulslnrale  heart; 
who  did  not  feet  for  Man  ;  In  the  midst 
of  Joy  and  Revelry,  almost  In  Hie  more 
Imnicdlnle  presence  ol  Ida  Creator, 
who  lusucd  t lie  futnl  order  lo  put  Ills 
fellow  creatures  lodcntli.nml  lo  make 
tlielr  wives  and  children,  widows  and 
orphans. 


■nw.te.it,,  in  las  nr.-  f  ii-ll’.l  no  s — 


Will  Mil  re|irlcrr  but  tin 
The  ilrrsilful  ilc-ml  u 

A  ilrenillul  iler.1— s  bloody  set 
Of  Holies  cruelty. 


tttftttttttt 

>n»<  reader, la  fomlnded  that  It  wagon  the  list  day  of  January,  ISIS,  that  Oeneral  Jackson  returned  to  the  city  of  New  Orleans  from  die  battle  grounr 


.  that  Oeneral  Jackson  returned  to  the  city  of  New  Orleans  from  the  battle  ground, 
mend  waa  received  wllh  die  strongest  demonstrations  of  Joy  And  Attachment.  It  was 
the  order  for  the  execution  of  the  six  mllltls-men.  The  23d  w as  appointed  a  day  of  general  tlisnks- 
wreath  of  laurel  by  tlie  hands  of  the  Bishop.  On  Ihe  28th  of  the  same  month  an  order  was  Issued  for 

_ r  .... _ , _ _ _ ,  a  Court  Martial  at  Nashville.  All  to  be  executed  within  four  days  after  tho  promulgation  of  the  order! ! 

'lExtfoet  from  the  Oeneral  Order,  dated  ‘Adjutant  General's  Office,  New  Orleans,  Jsnuary  28xh,  18J6,  Head  Gunners,  7th  Military  District,’  on  the 
loeudlug*  qf  tl>*  General  Court  Martial,  held  at  Nashville  oo  die  lBth  of  October,  1814,  and  condnued  by  adjournment  till  die  21  Lb  of  November, 

both  of  Capt.  Willey  Manln's  company  ;  John  Jones,  of  the  2-1 1 1 1  Regiment  of  Infantry ;  Wlllb 
cob  King,  ol  Capt.  Reed's  company,  snld  corps;  Benjsinlu  Harrl*.  of  the  44(li  Infnntrv :  John  Your 
of  Artillery;  Drury  Puckett,  of  the  2ldi  Infantry; 

2il  Rifle  Regiment;  to  which  charge  they  severally 


at  vary  day,  January  V,  dint  he 

giving,  when  the  Qeneraf  waa  provide* . . 

uie  execudop  of  twelve  soldiers,  condemned  by  a  Court  Martial 

••(ExtAuft  from  theJJenerr'  r'-'—  ■' - 1  *  *  . . — 

prooeudluga  of  tbs  General. 

'*■  rled  IhVfbllowIng-tlatDed  dlsn ,  soldier*  of  the  army  of  the  United  States,  severally  charged  with  Mcsertlon,' 

It;  Jacob  Perregnn.  of-sald  Res' - -  -»  «-— ■  . .  »-»■-  » - — 


Rifle  Res^nvo|lt;  J  scot  P« 

Myer«iof CspV  H umpluTjT company  ■ 


;  Wyat  Qrantt,  of  die  39th  Infantry 


the  89th  Infantry  I  Nadisnlel  , 

ttnckoljoy,  of  theitth  Infantry ;  sod  James  McBrldo,  2d  Rifle  Regiment;  to  which  charge  they  severally  pi  ... 

pleaded  Oolite  Thetkwt,  after  the  exainlostlon  of  teadmonr  oil  each  of  (he  cases,  and  deliberation  had  thereon,  pronounce  on  each  and  every 

of  them  'Death  by  shooting.'  The  Major  Oeneral  approves  the  sentence  passed  on  the  above  named  soldier*  of  die  Army  of  c . 

-  * - '  'Co  be  carried  Into  dill  effect  In  four  days  afler  the  promulgation  of  this  order,  si  the  post  where  they  may  be, 


orders  the  samrf  . 
the  senior  offioer  present.' 

Another  was  to  h*Ve  been  execiued  a 
JacksOo  doomed  hi  of  to  die  with  the  oth 
snatching  tbhrone  vjedro  from  hi*  blood  stained  bends. 
w  'I  soAJ-*—  ~ - - - - -  - 


time.  He  wo*  s  young  man,  who  had  deserted  one  month  before  his  dine  hail  expired.  General 
saved  by  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  from  Judge  M'Nalry,  who  fell  under  Jackson’s  displeasure  for 
If  Jackson's  army  had  been  at  baud,  no  doubt  M'Nalry  would  have  shared  the  fate  of  Judge 
I'j  odge  Promoo  tin.  Capital,  punishments  In  sn  army,  are  designed  for  example  as  well  ss  for  penalty  ;  but  In  this  cage  It  was  s  trmnssedon  of 


, _ _ _ ,  ..j  of  these 

t  that  0*n-  Jackson,  wltbto  tbs  space  of 
death  !  1 1  J*  there  any  Instance  on  record,  ' 


iny  history  of  modern  warfsre,  that  equals  d 
elevated  to  the  chief  magistracy  of  a  nee,  a 


as  for  penalty  ;  but  In  this  cage  It 
He  has  ever  been  s  man  of  "blood  and  carnage." 

power  to  save  them  after  the  promulgation  of  this  order.  Thus 


t,  In  the  midst  of ’exultations'  and  rejoicing*,  ordered  eighteen  of  Vila  fellow 

equsla  dils  for  barbarity  7  The  time,  the  circumstances, 
»,  s  generous,  1 


s  merciful  nation  7 


Poor  JOHN  WOODS;  he  was  i 
generous  beaded,  noble  fcllow  a> 
ever  lived,  who  had  volunteered  In 
the  servlco  of  bis  country.  He  wa» 
on  guard  one  day,  at  Port  Strother— 
the  officer  of  the  guard  had  permit¬ 
ted  him  to  go  to  hu  lent,  and  snatch 
s  hasty  breakfast;  whilst  disposing 
of  his  scanty  meal,  seated  or  " 
rroond  beside  his  skillet,  an  ill 
little  officer,  who  was  nol  Wood's 
equal  at  home,  ordered  film  to  pick 
,  up  and  carry  off  some  bouts  dial 
1st  scattered  about  the  place— 
Bloods  refused,  and  the  little  officer 
attempted  to  compel  him.  At  this 
Instant.  Oen.  Jackson,  having  heard 
Ihe  dlspnte,  came  out  of  his  lent, 
and  without  knowing  any  thing  of 
the  merits  of  the  case,  repeatedly 
vociferated — "Shoot  the  damn'd  rat- 


On  the  27lh  day  of  March,  1814,  Oeneral  Jackson  had  found  s(  an  I mllnii  village,  at  die  bend  of  die  Talls- 
eosa.  about  4000  Indians,  with  their  tannwt  anil  ehildren.  "running  about  among  lliclr  huls,"  The  following  la  an 
ccounl  of  the  sanguinary  massacre  which  took  place— It  Is  Gen.  Jniksou’s  own.  anil  ilierefnre  must  be  received 
i  sufficient  evidence  against  himself,  He  says :— "DETERM  I N ING  7(7  EXTERMINATE  them.  I  delaclieil 
en.  Coffee  with  the  mounted  men  anil  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Indian  force,  early  on  (lie  morning  of  yesier- 
sy,  to  cross  (he  river  about  two  miles  lielow  the  encampment,  that  none  of  them  should  escape  by  attempting 
>  cross  the  river."  The  result  he  then  details; — "Five  hundred  and  fifty-eeven  mere  left  dead  an  Ihe  Peninsula, 
md  a  great  number  of  them  mere  killed  by  the  hurtemen  attempting  lo  cron  I  hr  river.  It  Is  nKLlKVSD  that  no  hoki 

if  Ihe  river,  until 

ONOEALED." 

We  ask  you  to  pause  and  reflect  that  Ihe  above  tragic  narration  of  cold  blooded  and  merciless  cruelty,  Is  laken 
rom  sn  official  coinmunlcndon,  made  by  General  Anurew  Jackson. 

The  General,  after  sleeping  (With  what  composure,  we  cannot  say)  through  Ihe  night  ensiling  the  tragedy 
•  peak  of,  awoke  In  die  morning  aurmunited  by  die  corpses  of  "five  hundred  and  *cvcnty"  fcllow  creatures,  .. 
by  way  of  worthy  afterpiece,  sixteen  others  to  be  dragged  from  their  concealments,  and  pm  to  death  In 
ood.  We  cannot  boast  of  more  than  common  sensibility,  hilt  we  must  think  that  lo  wIliieiM  such  an  act, 
make  ours  a  llulc  rold  nlso.  What  are  Ihe  general's  words 7— these:  "tills  morning  we  killed  sixteen 
which  had  been  concealed  and  the  man  who  acta  slid  s|>eaka  thus;  who  has  hull  as  much  blood  upon  his  con 
•clence,  as  he  baa  upon  Ills  hands — he,  forsooth,  Is  to  be  call  is  I  die  peer  and  like  of  Washington,  the  happy  war 

'or,  - -  ■  "  he  Whom  every  innn  at  arms  could  wish  to  be." 

But  It  Is  tlms  to  have  (Ions  with  the  unpleasant  subject  We  will  observe  In  addition  to  (he  details  already 

...  - , - 1  -i-n.i —  '-'"ed.  In  conclusion,  we  ask  our  fellow  cltf- 

ralllLary  reputation  of  our  country,  ' 


burnt,  and  several  women  mid  children 

sens,  whether  Oen.’Dsckson  (hough  lie  has  contributed  largely  to  die  military  reputation  of  our  country,  lias  in 
lone  enough  to  disqualify  him.  In  the  eye*  of  the  people  u*  virtuous  ss  Uiey  are  free,  for  die  ofllcc  he  seeks  t 
.heir  hands 


thlg  offence,  (be  unfortuqste,  the  gallant  Woods,  was  tried,  condemned  and  shot.  Before  Ills  (rial,  Oen.  Jackson  used  this  language  to  the  court-mar¬ 
tial.  "By  the  immortal  Ood !  if  you  find  bin  guilty  /  will  nol  pardon  him!"  And  he  kept  his  promise  ;  though  he  did  offer  s  pardon  provided  he.  would 
enlist  In  the  regular  service— Tnns  perished  ss  — — - " —  *  ' 


a  fellow  ss  ever  lived,  for  is  trlOIng  sn  offeuce  ss  ever  look  the  life  of  m 


from  Ids  cane  and  run  It  lino'  Sami  Jnck« 
sword  enlerbig  Ills  back  and  coming  out  of  Ills  breast.'  For 
this  offence  an  Indictment  was  found  against  Gen.  Jsckson, 
by  s  grand  Jury,  iqsin  which  lie  was  subsequently  ar¬ 
raigned  and  tried.  But  finding  mean*  to  persuade  Ihe 
petit  Jury  that  he  committed  the  act  In  self  defence,  lie  was 
acquitted.  Gentle  reader,  It  Is  for  you  to  say,  whether  thl« 
man,  who  carries  a  sword  cane,  and  Is  willing  to  run  It 
thro’  tlie  body  of  any  one  who  may  presume  to  stand  In  bis 
way,  Is  a  fit  person  to  be  our  rrealdenL 


. . .  -  - . . ILDREN, 

were  Indiscriminately  "exlcrtiiliisicd,"  lliclr  towns  burnt, 
sml  tlielr  country  Isltl  wsmc,  wllh  llic  utmost  complscency 
ond  tang  froid,  says.  In  Ills  Idler  ilnieil,  "Camp  before  St 
Marks.  April  9,  1818— "Captain  McEvcr  listing  Imbued 
English  colours  on  board  of  Ida  bonis,  Francis  Ihe  I'roplirt, 
Hocoinocheinutcho,  and  fico  uthrrt,  were  drrnyrtl  on  bonnl 
Three  bore  tern  hung  to-day  I"  Reader,  mark'  Ihe  perfect 
Indifference  with  which  Oen.  Jackson  ahoola,  hangs  or 
slabs  Ills  fellow  beings,  ttlili  or  without  trial,  and  the  inure 
thnu  callous,  aye,  even  exulting  comiiosure,  wllh  which  lie 
details  Ids  horrid  ami  bloody  deeds f  If  the  Indian*,  ac- 
oordlng  lo  (lie  cosloms  of  lliclr  mil  Ion ,  put  lo  dealli  a  pris¬ 
oner.  all  Ihe  feelings  of  our  iinlure  rise  Into  Indignation 
against  them.  Willi  what  feelings  then  should  tie  ron- 
templnte  Hie  decaying  A  I  lie  eolil-hloialcd  murder  of  pris¬ 
oners.  by  a  civilised  mao,  III  the  face  of  tile  laws  and  cus¬ 
tom*  of  Id*  country. 


FRANKLIN,  Tsnn.  Septemlier  10,  1818. 

A  difference  which  Hid  been  for  some  months  brejvmff  -between  Oen.  Jackson  mil  myself,  produced  on 
Saturday,  4th  IntL  In  the  town  of  Naahvllla  the  most  outrageous  affray  ever  witnessed  In  s  civilised 
oountry  In  communicating  ths  affair  lo  qiy  friends  sod  fellow  citizens,  I  limit  myself  to  the  statement 
of  a  few  leading  fuels,  the  trpth  of  which  1  am  really  td  establish  by  ludldal  proofs. 

1.  That  myself  and  my  brother,  Jesse  Benton,  arriving  In  Nashville  on  the  morning  of  the  affray,  snd 
knowing  of  Oen.  Jackson's  threats,  went  snd  took  lodgings  lo  s  different  house  from  tlto  one  In  which 
be  staid,  on  purpose  to  avoid  him. 

1  That  the  Gen.  anti  some  of  hi*  Mend*  came  to  tbs  house  where  we, had  put  up  ood  commenced  the 
attack  by  leveling  a  pistol  st  me,  when  I  had  no  weapon  drawn,  and  advancing  npon  me. at  a  quick  poor 
without  giving  me  time  to  draw  one 

8.  That  seeing  ibis,  my  brother  fired  upon  Oen.  Jsckson,  when  be  bit)  got  wlthtn  eight  or  ten  feet  of 

*1  That  fbor  other  pistol*  were  fired  In  quick  suocesslon ;  one  by  Gen.  Jsckson  st  rp* ;  two  by  mo  tt  Ihe 
Geo.;  snd  ono  by  Col.  Coffee  st  mo.  In  the  course  of  thl*  firing,  Oen.  Jsckson  w6|  brought  to  the 
ground  ;  bill  received  ao  hurl.  , 

S.  THal  dagger*- were  then  drawn.  Col.  Coffee  *nd  Mr.  Alexsndcr  Donaldson  made  at  me,  snd  gave 
me  five  slight  wound*.  Capt.  Hammond  snd  Mr.  Btokeley  Hays  engaged  my  brother,  who,  being  still 
weak  from  thq  effect*  of  s  severe  wound  he  had  lately  received  in  s  duel,  was  not  stile  to  resist  iwo  men. 
They  got  him  down ;  end-while  Cspt-  Hsmmoml  best  him  on  the  head  to  make  blm  lie  still,  Mr.  Hays 


through,  blit  It  missed  fire. 

0.  fly  own  snd  my  brother'*  pistol*  carried  two  balls  cseh;  for  It  was  our  hlleiitlo*),  If  driven  to  arms, 
to  have  no  cold's  play.  The  pistols  fired  st  me  were  *o  near  that  the  lilsr.e  of  Ihe  muzzle  of  one  of  ilicm 
burnt  tho  sloevo  of  toy  cost,  sod  the  other,  aimed  st  my  head  st  s  Hide  more  Ilian  arm's  Irnrili  from  It. 

7  Cspt.  Carroll  was  to  bsye  taken  part  In  the  affrav,  but  was  shaciu  by  Hie  pcrtnlaalnn  of  Gen.  Jsckson, 
ss  he  has  proved  by  tho  GeneraTa  certificate;  s  ccrtlllcale  which  reflects  1  know  nol  whether  less  honour 
upon  the  General  or  upon  the  Captain. 

8  That  thl*  attack  was  made  upon  me  In  the  house  where  the  Judgo  of  (lie  District,  Mr.  Searcy,  had  his 
lodgings  I  Nor  h*«  the  civil  suUiorlty  yet  taken  cognisance  of  dlls  liorrHile  outrage. 

These  facts  are  sufficient  to  fix  ihe  public  opinion.  For  my  owu  pnrt,  I  think  li  scsudaimiJ  dint  such 
thing*  should  take  place  *t  any  time i  bnt  particularly  so  at  the  present  moment,  when  the  public  service 
requires  the  aid  of  all  Its  citizens.  As  for  (ho  listne  of  counn/r,  God  forhkl  dint  I  should  ever  Attempt  to 
gain  U  by  htoomlng  s  bully.  Tlioso  who  know  me.  know  frill  well  dml  1  would  give  s  dioossnd  limes, 
More  for  die  reputation  of  CroglutnJu  defending  his  post,  disu  1  would  for  the  reputation  of  *11  the  duel¬ 
ists  snd  gladiators  tint  ever  appeared  npon  the  face  of  the  earth. 

THOMAS  HART  BENTON,  Lieut.  Col.  Thirty-Firth  Infantry 

And  now  n  member  of  Ihe  Senate  of  ihe  Unilev  Stotet. , 


539  From  a  copy  of  a  campaign  poster  known  as  the  "Coffin  Hand  Bill,”  referring  to  the  war 
record  of  Jackson,  In  possession  of  the  publishers  i’ 

PERSONAL  ABUSE  MARKS  THE  CAMPAIGN^  OF  1828 
The  main  objective  of  the  Democrats  in  the  election  of  1828  was  to  oust  the  “Ins”;  that  of  the  National 
Republicans,  to  prevent  the  victory  of  the  mob,  led  by  the  “arch -demagogue’'  Jackson.  Decorous  manners 
were  forgotten.  Campaign  papers  were  devoted  to  scurrilous  abuse  of  the  opposing  leaders.  Jackson  was 
characterized  as  a  duellist,  a  gambler,  a  cockfighter,  a  drunkard,  a  murderer.  Adams  had  bought  the  Presi¬ 
dency;  he  was  a  Freemason,  a  Unitarian,  stingy,  extravagant.  Worst  of  all,  he  had  purchased,  with  public 
money,  a  billiard  table  for  the  White  House! 
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JACKSON’S  ELECTION  ROUTS 
TRADITIONS 

Jackson,  with  Calhoun  as  Vice-president,  was 
swept  into  power  with  the  electoral  votes  of 
all  the  transmontane  states.  They  had,  in 
addition,  carried  two  strategic  eastern  com¬ 
monwealths.  “Old  Hickory’s”  popularity  won 
Pennsylvania;  Van  Buren’s  management  won 
New  York.  The  old  official  class  with  its  train¬ 
ing  and  its  traditions  had  been  ingloriously 
routed.  “King  Mob,”  wrote  Justice  Story, 
“seemed  triumphant.”  In  Jackson  they  had 
found  a  perfect  symbol  and  leader.  He  is  thus 
sketched  by  Burgess  (The  Middle  Period,  p.  135) : 
“Ignorant  and  irascible  indeed,  but  virtuous, 
brave  and  patriotic  beyond  any  cavil  or  ques¬ 
tion;  faithful  and  devoted  in  his  domestic  life, 
absolutely  unapproachable  by  pecuniary  induce¬ 
ments;  the  best  of  friends  and  the  most  im¬ 
placable  of  enemies;  quick,  hasty  in  forming 
his  judgments  and  tenacious  beyond  expression 
in  holding  to  them;  prone  to  elevate  every 
whim  and  impulse  to  a  behest  of  conscience; 
earnest,  terrible  in  the  inflexibility  of  his  pur¬ 
poses;  .  .  .  here  were  certainly  qualities  cal¬ 
culated  to  rouse  the  enthusiasm  of  the  masses, 
if  not  of  the  classes.” 


General  Andrew  Jackson,  1767-1845,  from  the  portrait  by 
Rembrandt  Peale,  courtesy  of  John  Frederick  Lewis,  Philadelphia 


AMBITION  MAKES  JACKSON  A  GENTLEMAN  FARMER 


541  The  Hermitage,  home  of  Andrew  Jackson,  near  Nashville,  Twin.,  from 
a  drawing  after  a  photograph 


Jackson  was  the  first  President  whose  humble  origin  was  exploited  for  political  purposes.  Though 
Washington  had  been  a  surveyor’s  assistant,  and  John  Adams  was  dubbed  a  “cobbler’s  son,”  both  had  been 
aristocrats  and  regarded  as  such.  Now  had  come  a  change:  the  mass  had  one  of  their  own  kind  in  the 
chief  office  in  the  land.  Curiously  enough,  however,  Jackson 
in  one  important  respect  carried  on  the  best  Virginia  tradition. 

Like  the  Virginia  presidents,  his  heart’s  desire  was  to  be  a 
gentleman  farmer.  To  the  Hermitage  plantation,  purchased 
in  1804,  he  gave  as  much  care  and  thought  as  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  state. 


542  Andrew  Jackson  as  a  Planter,  from  the  portrait, 
1835,  by  R.  E.  W.  Earl  at  the  Hermitage 


JACKSONIAN  DEMOCRACY 
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VAN  BUREN  BECOMES 
SECRETARY  OF  STATE 
Jackson  had  come  into  power  on  a  protest 
vote.  During  the  campaign  and  in  the  build¬ 
ing  up  of  his  cabinet,  he  gave  little  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  policies  he  would  favor.  Cabinet 
offices  were,  indeed,  bestowed  not  because  of 
administrative  ability  or  political  attitude, 
but  as  party  rewards.  The  first  office  went 
to  Van  Buren,  the  clever  little  politician  of 
Kinderhook  on  the  Hudson,  who  had  risen 
to  political  importance  as  the  head  of  a  politi¬ 
cal  organization  in  New  York  State  known  as 
the  “Albany Regency,”  andhad  beenrecently 
chosen  Governor  of  the  Empire  State.  Un¬ 
known  to  Jackson,  Van  Buren,  like  Vice- 
president  Calhoun,  cherished  an  ambition  to 
become  President.  This  fact  soon  played  its 
part  in  the  drama.  In  Ingham  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Berrien  of  Georgia,  and  Branch  of 
North  Carolina,  Calhoun  secured  three  sup¬ 
porters  in  the  cabinet.  The  others  were 
Jackson’s  personal  friends.  None  had  pre¬ 
vious  experience  in  national  administration; 
of  them  all,  Van  Buren  alone  proved  a  power 
in  the  new  Government.  These  appointments 
to  the  cabinet,  awaited  with  much  interest  by 
the  triumphant  populace,  offered  the  first 
official  inkling  of  the  new  character  that  the 
national  government  was  assuming. 


543  Martin  Van  Buren,  1782-1862,  from  the  portrait,  1828,  by  Henry  Inman 
(1801-46)  In  the  City  Hall,  New  York,  courtesy  of  the  Municipal  Art  Commission 


SHREWD  POLITICIANS  FORM  A 
KITCHEN  CABINET 

It  soon  became  clear  that  the  status  of  the  cabinet  had 
changed.  Jackson  regarded  himself  as  the  people’s  repre¬ 
sentative  and  relied  for  advice  quite  as  much  on  outsiders 
as  upon  the  heads  of  the  departments.  Gradually  he 
gathered  about  him  a  group  of  country  editors  and  personal 
friends  whose  counsel  was  so  often  sought  —  often  in  places 
less  pretentious  than  the  council  room  —  that  they  were 
nicknamed  the  “Kitchen  Cabinet.”  Chief  among  them 
were  Amos  Kendall  of  Kentucky,  Isaac  Hill  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Major  William  B.  Lewis  of  Tennessee,  Jackson’s 
first  campaign  manager,  and  Francis  P.  Blair,  editor  of  the 
Washington  Globe.  Nowhere  could  be  found  a  shrewder 
group  of  politicians,  nor  one  more  ingenious  in  controlling 
the  hurly-burly  of  the  party  press.  The  place  given 
them  in  the  process  of  government  was  a  second  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  democratization  of  the  system  set  up  forty 
years  before,  and  a  recognition  of  the  part  to  be  played 
in  politics  by  the  newspaper  press. 


Amos  Kendall,  1789-1869,  from  an  engraving,  about  1840, 
by  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  &  Printing,  W  ashington 
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THE  VICE-PRESIDENT  WANTS  TO 
BE  PRESIDENT 

The  power  of  the  Kitchen  Cabinet  was  in  part  due  to  the 
growing  hostility  between  the  President  and  Calhoun.  In 
many  ways  the  two  men  were  alike.  Both  were  Carolinians, 
both  were  born  masters  of  men,  of  great  courage  and  honesty. 
For  many  years  they  had  been  friends.  But  the  resemblance 
was  one  of  externals.  Jackson  was  the  uncultured  man  of 
impulse  whose  prejudices  sometimes  led  to  rashness;  Calhoun 
the  educated  philosopher,  who  believed  in  action  controlled  by 
reason. 

Entering  Congress  as  a  War  Hawk  in  1811,  Calhoun  had  at 
once  become  a  resourceful  leader  in  debate,  a  national  figure  in 
politics.  In  1824  he  had  yielded  the  presidential  race  to  Jack- 
son.  In  1828  he  joined  him  as  Vice-president.  For  1832  he 
was  the  expected  candidate.  To  this  end  he  bent  his  great 
energy.  At  his  behest  Duff  Green  had  made  the  National 
Telegraph  a  powerful  party  paper.  All  who  might  be  influential 
in  politics  were  assiduously  cultivated. 


545  John  C.  Calhoun,  1782-1850,  from  a  miniature, 
1827,  by  John  Trumbull  in  the  School  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
Yale  University 


SOUTH  CAROLINA  CONDEMNS  THE  HIGH  TARIFF 
Calhoun  found  the  issue  upon  which  to  wage  his  fight  in  the 
discontent  of  his  fellow  cotton  planters  of  the  South.  In  the 
expiring  days  of  the  Adams  administration,  party  maneuvers 
had  resulted  in  the  enactment  of  the  “Tariff  of  Abominations.”  John  Randolph  said  it  was  intended  “to  rob 
and  plunder  one  half  of  the  Union  for  the  benefit  of  the  residue.”  In  South  Carolina  long-pent-up  feelings 
of  hostility  to  the  tariff  exploded.  In  December,  1828,  the  legislature 
adopted  an  “Exposition”  of  their  views  that  a  protective  tariff  was 
unconstitutional  and  subject  to  avoidance  by  state  action.  Calhoun 
sympathized  with  their  grievance.  His  casting  vote  had  defeated  the 
Tariff  of  1827;  he  was  the  real  author  of  the  Exposition.  From  this 
situation  he  now  hoped  to  frame  an  issue  which  would  at  once  win 
him  the  Presidency,  revive  the  prosperity  of  his  state,  and  stave  off 
the  danger  of  secession. 
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547  Title-page  of  the  copy  in  the  New  York 
Public  Library 


CALHOUN  MAKES  A  house  or  represehtatites, 

CONTRIBUTION  TO 
POLITICAL  THOUGHT 
Metaphysically  inclined, 

Calhoun  developed  to  cover 
the  situation  a  philosophy  of 
government  that  still  stands 
as  the  most  original  and  in¬ 
cisive  contribution  to  Amer¬ 
ican  political  thought  since 
The  Federalist.  He  regarded 
government  as  a  natural  in¬ 
stitution  which,  if  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  popular  majority,  would  always  be  utilized  by  them 
to  tyrannize  over  minorities.  Some  device  was  therefore  needed  to 
protect  the  latter.  This  he  found,  in  the  United  States,  to  rest  in 
the  doctrine  of  concurrent  majorities,  ”  whereby  no  action  of  impor¬ 
tance  to  any  group  or  section  should  be  taken  without  their  consent. 
This  theory  he  developed  with  great  acuteness  of  reasoning  in  his 
Disquisition  on  Government,  written  a  short  time  before  his  death. 
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549  From  the  painting  TFe&ster’s  Reply  To  Hayne,  by  G.  P.  A.  Heaiy  (1813-94)  in  Faneuil  Hali,  Boston 


SOUTHERNERS  CLASH  WITH  NEW 
ENGLAND  INTERESTS 

The  first  test  of  Calhoun’s  strength  came  early  in  1830. 
In  January,  Senator  Foote  of  Connecticut  introduced  a 
resolution  for  inquiring  into  the  expediency  of  limiting 
land  sales  in  the  West.  The  Southerners  seized  the  occa¬ 
sion  to  win  the  dominant  West,  as  represented  by  Jackson 
and  the  Democrats,  to  their  side  in  the  impending  struggle 
with  the  manufacturing  Northeast.  Their  spokesman  was 
Senator  Robert  Y.  Hayne  of  South  Carolina,  a  charming 
gentleman  and  an  able  lawyer  who  had  already  won  laurels 
as  an  orator.  His  vigorous  denunciation  of  the  Federalists 
of  New  England  won  wide  applause.  The  Democrats 
were  jubilant;  even  Jackson  wrote  him  a  congratulatory 
letter.  When  Hayne  approached  the  subject  of  nullifica¬ 
tion,  Calhoun,  from  the  chair,  openly  dispatched  by 
messengers  suggestions  for  the  speaker’s  guidance.  The 
whole  speech  was  generally  regarded  as  a  telling  shot  in 
the  party  warfare. 


HAYNE  DIRECTS  HIS  ATTACK 
WEBSTER 


AT 


548  Robert  Y.  Hayne,  1791-1839,  from  the  portrait,  about 
1823,  by  S.  F.  B.  Morse  in  possession  of  Mrs.  William  A.  Hayne, 
San  Francisco 


Hayne’s  attack  had  been  directed  at  the  most  conspicuous 
Federalist  in  the  Senate.  Webster’s  reputation  as  an  orator  was  already  world-wide.  But  his  political  career 
made  him  easy  prey  for  the  Democrats.  Early  in  the  war  of  1812  he  had  become  leader  of  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  opposition;  and  it  wasfor  this  reason  that  he  had  been  returned  to  Congress  in  1813.  Throughout  the  war 
he  opposed  the  administration  with  intemperate  fervor  that  at  times  approached  sedition.  When,  therefore, 
on  a  bitter  winter’s  day  he  arose  to  reply  to  Hayne,  the  fashionable  gallery  expected  fireworks.  His  effort 
was  not  disappointing.  Defense  of  the  war  policy  of  the  Federalists  was  difficult  and  none  too  convincing, 
but  his  exposition  of  the  Constitution  as  supreme  and  binding,  and  of  the  Union  as  indissoluble  was  masterly. 
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JACKSON  IS  ROUSED  TO 
SPEAK  FOR  THE  UNION 
To  Jackson  the  encounter  at  first  appeared 
purely  a  partisan  affair  in  which  his  sym¬ 
pathies  lay  with  Hayne.  In  all  probability 
the  danger  of  disunion  had  been  unnoticed 
by  him,  as  by  most  of  the  leaders,  until  the 
Great  Debate.  Then  his  eyes  were  fully 
opened  to  the  threat.  In  the  spring  of  1830, 
the  nullifiers  planned  a  banquet,  ostensibly 
to  celebrate  Jefferson’s  birthday,  really  to 
associate  their  doctrine  with  that  of  the 
father  of  Democracy,  and  to  sound  out  the 
President.  Jackson  and  Van  Buren  divined 
the  motive  and  together  prepared  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  toast  for  the  occasion.  “Thus  armed,” 
later  wrote  Van  Buren,  the  “Red  Fox,”  “we 
repaired  to  the  dinner  with  feelings  on  the 
part  of  the  Chief  akin  to  those  which  would 
have  animated  his  breast  if  the  scene  of  this 
preliminary  skirmish  in  defense  of  the  Union 
had  been  the  field  of  battle  instead  of  the 
festive  board.”  When,  after  Jackson’s  words 
had  electrified  the  gathering,  Calhoun,  ever 
loyal  to  his  convictions,  responded  with  “  The 
Union:  next  to  our  liberty,  the  most  dear; 
May  we  all  remember  that  it  can  only  be 
preserved  by  respecting  the  rights  of  the 
States  and  by  distributing  equally  the  bene¬ 
fits  and  burdens  of  the  Union,”  the  issue  was 
drawn. 


6*0  From  the  painting  Our  Federal  Union  —  It  Must  be  Preserved,  by 
C.  W.  Jefferys,  in  possession  of  the  publishers 


JACKSON  BREAKS  WITH  CALHOUN  AND 
MAKES  CABINET  CHANGES 
The  final  break  between  Jackson  and  Calhoun  came  a  month 
later,  when  the  President  for  the  first  time  heard  that  the  latter 
had,  in  1818,  advised  Monroe  that  General  Jackson  deserved 
censure  for  his  conduct  in  Florida.  Jackson,  most  loyal  of  friends, 
could  not  understand  how  a  professed  friend  could  so  act.  In 
May,  1831,  he  severed  all  relations  with  the  Vice-president.  This 
was  followed  by  a  shake-up  in  the  cabinet.  Van  Buren,  in  “King 
Andrew’s”  favor,  withdrew  to  give  his  Chief  a  free  hand.  Cal¬ 
houn’s  supporters  were  forced  out.  These  shifts  the  opposition 
tried  to  turn  into  political  capital.  In  truth,  they  simply  indicated 
that  Jackson  would  in  future  have  a  harmonious  and  anti-Calhoun 
cabinet.  This  consolidation  of  the  ranks  of  the  Jacksonians 
against  the  leader  of  the  South  was  at  the  time  hidden.  The 
press  imputed  the  cabinet  dismissals  and  resignations  to  the  no¬ 
torious  affair  of  Mrs.  Eaton,  and  quite  overlooked  their  political 
implications. 


551  From  a  cartoon  by  Edward  W.  Clay  (1792- 
1837),  dated  Washington,  1831,  original  In  the  His¬ 
torical  Society  ol  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia 
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ABLER  MEN  BECOME  JACKSON’S  ADVISERS 
The  new  cabinet  was  composed  of  abler  men.  Edward  Liv¬ 
ingston  was  Secretary  of  State.  Of  the  famous  New  York 
family,  he  had  moved  to  Louisiana  immediately  after  the 
Purchase;  there  he  had  long  been  a  prominent  Democrat,  an 
ardent  nationalist,  and  Jackson’s  friend.  He  was  internation¬ 
ally  famous  for  his  Code  on  Reform  and  Prison  Discipline. 
Roger  B.  Taney  became  Attorney-General.  He  was  at  this 
time  leader  of  the  Maryland  bar  and  a  brilliant  pleader  before 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  over  which  he  was  soon  to 
preside  as  Chief  Justice. 
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552  Edward  Livingston.  1764-1836,  from  the  portrait 
painted  by  John  Trumbull  in  1805  for  the  City  of  New 
York,  courtesy  of  the  Municipal  Art  Commission 


SOUTH  CAROLINA  DEFIES  THE 
NATIONAL  GOVERNMENT 
The  nullification  movement  did  not  halt 
with  speeches  and  toasts.  South  Carolina, 
finding  the  tariff  of  1832  unsatisfactory,  met 
in  convention  at  Columbia.  With  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  as  chairman,  the  assemblage  declared 
the  Acts  of  1828  and  1832  null  and  void  in 
South  Carolina,  as  of  February,  1833;  au¬ 
thorized  the  calling  out  of  the  militia,  and 
asserted  that  should  the  National  Govern¬ 
ment  try  to  use  force  the  state  would  set 
up  its  own  Government.  This  defiance 
aroused  the  testy  Jackson.  In  December 
he  issued  a  proclamation,  drafted  by  Liv¬ 
ingston,  in  which  South  Carolina  was  w  arned 
of  what  might  follow  from  her  conduct. 
The  language  was  not  less  nationalistic  than 
that  of  Webster. 
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553  From  the  original  “  nullification”  proclamation  of  Jackson,  Dec.  10,  1832,  in  the  Department  of  State,  Washington 
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Section  5  ol  the  Act  for  Enforcing  the  Tariff,  Mar.  2,  1833,  from  the  original  in  the  Department  of  State,  Washington 


THE  TARIFF  IS  LOWERED  AND  SOUTH  CAROLINA  YIELDS 
South  Carolina  remained  obdurate.  Calhoun  resigned  the  vice-presidency  to  be  free  to  fight  the  President 
from  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  The  President  then  showed  statesmanship.  He  advised  downward  modification 
of  the  tariff.  South  Carolina  suspended  nullification  to  await  action  by  Congress.  That  body,  after  much 
debate,  adopted  a  compromise  bill  framed  by  Clay  in  conference  with  Calhoun.  This  provided  for  a  gradual 
reduction  of  the  higher  tariff  rates,  until  in  1842  there  would  be  a  flat  rate  of  twenty  per  centum.  With  this 
peace  offering  went  the  Force  Act,  giving  the  President  adequate  power  to  handle  any  like  situation  in  the 
future.  The  Carolina  Convention  reassembled,  expressed  itself  as  satisfied,  withdrew  its  nullification  resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  tariff  acts  and  made  the  gesture  of  nullifying  the  Force  Act.  The  incident  was  closed.  Conflict 
had  been  avoided,  the  Union  preserved,  and  South  Carolina  had  secured  a  lowering  of  the  tariff. 


555  The  United  States  Bank,  Philadelphia,  engraving  after  a  drawing  by  W.  H.  Bartlett  in  N.  P.  Willis, 
American  Scenery  Illustrated  in  a  Series  of  Views,  London,  1840 


THE  NATIONAL 
BANK  EXCITES 
THE  WEST 
Meanwhile  another 
issue  had  come  to  the 
foreground.  Jackson’s 
political  strength  lay  on 
the  frontier,  where  easy 
money  was  in  demand. 
Credit  for  expansion  was 
sought  from  the  banks. 
But  state  banks  were 
hampered  by  the  compe¬ 
tition  of  the  National 
Bank,  with  headquarters 
at  Philadelphia.  It  was, 
to  the  West,  monopolizing 
the  money  market  and 
standing  for  the  money 
power  of  the  East. 
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556  Nicholas  Biddle,  1786-1844,  from  the  portrait,  1826,  by 
Thomas  Sully  in  possession  of  Charles  Biddle,  Andalusia,  Pa. 


JACKSON  VETOES  THE  NATIONAL 
BANK’S  CHARTER 

The  Bank’s  charter  expired  in  1836.  Nicholas  Biddle, 
the  president,  was  anxious  to  discover  Jackson’s 
attitude.  Throughout  the  summer  of  1829,  the 
President  put  him  off  with  evasion  or  silence.  Then, 
in  his  first  annual  message,  he  opened  the  attack.  He 
urged  Congress  that  it  was  not  too  soon  to  consider  the 
question  of  a  new  charter.  “Both  the  constitution¬ 
ality  and  the  expediency  of  the  law  creating  this  bank 
are  well  questioned  by  a  large  portion  of  our  fellow- 
citizens;  and  it  must  be  admitted  by  all  that  it  has 
failed  in  the  great  end  of  establishing  a  uniform  and 
sound  currency.”  This  w*as  far  from  pleasing  to  the 
aggressive  Biddle.  He  was,  however,  in  a  quandary. 

Should  he  continue  to  endeavor  to  win  Jackson’s  favor, 
or  should  he  join  the  party  opposition  with  the  Bank 
as  the  campaign  issue?  Clay,  leader  of  the  opposition, 
and  searching  for  an  issue,  pressed  Biddle  to  the  latter 
course.  The  apparent  hesitancy  of  Jackson  to  push 
the  matter  encouraged  Clay  to  believe  that  on  such  a 
plank  he  could  win  the  election  of  1832.  “My  own 
belief,”  he  wrote  Biddle,  “is  that,  if  now  called  upon, 
he  would  not  negative  the  bill  [for  recharter],  but  that  if  he  should  be  re-elected  the  event  might  and  probably 
would  be  different.”  Biddle  was  won  over;  on  the  9th  of  January,  1832,  he  applied  for  a  new  charter.  The 
Democrats,  led  in  the  Senate  by  Benton  of  Missouri,  and  in  the  House  by  Polk  of  Tennessee,  proceeded  to 
the  fight,  with  Clay  and  McDuffie  opposing.  Biddle  himself  came  to  the  capital  to  superintend.  In  July  the 
Whigs  carried  the  day.  Jackson,  however,  was  adamant.  With  most  of  the  cabinet  against  him,  he  sent  to 
the  Senate  his  veto  message,  phrased  as  a  campaign  document.  The  Democrats  had  stolen  a  march  on  the 
Whigs.  The  latter  had  forced  the  Bank  as  the  issue  for  1832;  the  former  outdid  them  in  making  political 
capital  out  of  it. 

THE  RISE  OF 
ANTI-MASONRY 
The  campaign  which  followed 
was  in  many  ways  significant 
of  the  growing  political  life. 

The  first  nomination  had  been 
made  by  a  new  and  remarkable 
party.  One  William  Morgan 
of  Batavia,  New  York,  had 
published  a  book  purporting 
to  reveal  the  secrets  of  Free¬ 
masonry.  His  subsequent  dis¬ 
appearance  led  many  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  he  had  been  abducted 
and  murdered  by  Masons. 

Through  New  York,  New  Eng¬ 
land,  and  Pennsylvania  spread 
the  suspicion  that  the  Masonic 
order,  with  members  mainly 
from  the  wealthier  classes,  was 
a  secret  political  society  whose 
influence  swayed  legislatures 
and  juries. 
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1.  Month.  JANUARY.  1.829 


559  "  William  Morgan  writing  his  Illustrations  of  Masonry, "  from  The  Anti-Masonic  Almanac,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  1829 


POLITICIANS  MAKE  CAPITAL  OF  THE  NEW  MOVEMENT 
Several  demagogic  young  politicians,  such  as  Thurlow  Weed  and  William  H.  Seward  in  New  York,  and 
Thaddeus  Stevens  in  Pennsylvania,  seized  upon  the  movement  to  promote  their  own  ambitions.  The  party 
carried  on  campaigns  in  several  other  states  in  this  election,  and  met  with  some  success.  To  magnify 
the  issue  and  to  strengthen  their  position  in  national  politics,  they  held,  in  September,  1830,  a  national 
convention  at  Philadelphia  where  it  was  determined  to  organize  a  national  party.  This  was  America’s 
first  national  party  convention,  and  the  precedent  established  by  the  Anti-Masons  was  soon  followed  by  the 
older  parties.  A  year  later,  meeting  in  Baltimore,  the  Anti-Masons  nominated  William  Wirt  of  Maryland  as 
their  presidential  candidate.  He  was  a  well  known  man  of  letters,  author  of  didactic  essays  in  the  manner  of 

The  Spectator,  on  oratory,  the  fine  arts,  education,  etc. 


II.  Month.  FEBRUARY.  1829- 


lew  moon,  3d  9h  l9n»  eve  .*•  Full  moon,  18(1  2h  3n»  eve 

irst  Quarter,  10d  2h  11m  eve'  Fast  Quarter,  26d  3l\  8m  eve 


60  ‘‘William  Morgan  taken  from  Batavia  by  a  mob  of  Masons  anti 
confined  in  Canandaigua  jail  under  false  pretences,”  from  The  Ami- 
Masonic  Almanac ,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  1829 

ANTI-MASONS  WANT  THE  WHIGS 
TO  ACCEPT  WIRT 

Wirt  was  a  brilliant  lawyer  who  had  been  Attorney- 
General  under  Monroe.  He  was,  moreover,  an 
intimate  friend  of  Clay  and  held  similar  views  of 
politics.  It  was  the  hope  of  the  Anti-Masons  that 
Wirt  would  prove  an  acceptable  candidate  to  the 
Whigs,  thus  consolidating  opposition  to  Jackson. 
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CLAY  IS 
NOMINATED  BY 
THE  YOUNG 
REPUBLICANS 
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Clay,  however,  would  not 
surrender  his  ambition. 

The  National  Republi¬ 
cans,  aping  the  Anti- 
Masons,  held  in  December 
a  convention  at  which  he 
was  unanimously  nomi¬ 
nated.  In  the  following 
May,  Clay’s  “Infant 
School”  of  young  Re¬ 
publicans  met  at  Washing¬ 
ton  and  issued  a  platform 
endorsing  internal  im¬ 
provements  and  protec¬ 
tion.  Clay  at  first  wished 

Wirt  to  withdraw  in  his  From  a  contemporary  cartoon  by  Edward  W.  Clay  in  the  New  York  Historical  Society 

favor.  This  YV  irt  desired  to  do;  but  the  politicians  discovered  that  with  him  nominally  in  the  race  there  was 
a  greater  chance  of  winning  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  from  Jackson.  Thus  an  unannounced  coalition  was 
formed.  Clay  was  also  angling  for  the  support  of  Calhoun  and  the  Nullifiers.  The  cartoon  illustrates  the 
game  as  viewed  by  the  Whigs.  Clay,  confident  of  victory  on  the  issues  fixed  and  with  Wirt  as  secret  ally, 
is  about  to  take  the  stakes  —  the  votes  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  —  from  under  the  eyes  of  the  harassed 
and  astounded  Jackson.  Calhoun  discreetly  withholds  his  cards  from  play. 


THE  NATIONAL  BANK  DEPOSITS  ARE  REMOVED  TO  STATE  BANKS 
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The  result  was  a  thorough  drubbing  for  the  coalition.  Their  intrigue  had  overlooked  a  fact  never  forgotten 
by  the  clever  politicians  of  the  Kitchen  Cabinet  —  namely,  that  the  election  was  to  be  decided  by  the  masses, 
not  by  the  business  man,  the  banker  and  the  manufacturer.  Jackson  interpreted  the  election  as  a  complete 
endorsement  of  his  views,  and  proceeded  to  execute  them.  “Emperor  Nicholas”  (Biddle),  who  had  thrown 
himself  and  the  Bank  actively  into  the  campaign,  did  not  despair.  He  saw  that  sudden  closure  of  the  Bank 
in  1836  would  bring  on  a  crisis  to  avoid  which  Jackson  might  be  forced  to  recharter  the  institution.  To 

forestall  the  reentry  of  the 
Bank  into  politics,  detrimental 
to  his  interests,  Jackson,  under 
pressure  from  Amos  Kendall 
and  Frank  Blair,  ordered  the 
removal  of  the  deposits  to 
state  banks.  Loyal  “  Downing  ” 
Democrats  rejoiced  at  the  ener¬ 
getic  decision  of  their  leader. 
His  strokes  had  brought  down 
the  temple  of  financial  corrup¬ 
tion  on  to  the  heads  of  its  de¬ 
fenders.  The  grafting  hangers- 
on;  the  National  Republi¬ 
cans,  Clay  and  Webster;  Silas 
Wright,  leader  of  the  New 
York  opposition;  the  bribed 
editors  of  the  National  Gazette 
and  of  minor  organs  of  the 
Bank,  were  overthrown. 


/Mim’d  yf y-om  Jtafur  fr  Ze*  d/o^my,  wy/ie  to  Ma/or  Jac/c  Dorttunyy 
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From  a  contemporary  cartoon  in  possession  ot  the  publishers 
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664  From  a  contemporary  cartoon  in  the  New  York  Historical  Society 

JACKSON’S  ORDER  IS  CENSURED  IN  THE  SENATE 
On  the  publication  (September  25)  of  Jackson’s  famous  “Paper  to  the  Cabinet,”  the  Bank  took  counsel. 
At  Webster’s  suggestion,  a  memorial  to  Congress  was  prepared  the  arrogant  tone  of  which  indicated  the 
confidence  with  which  the  financiers  approached  the  struggle  with  the  President.  There  were,  indeed,  grounds 
for  confidence.  Van  Buren  and  conservative  Democrats  believed  that  scarcity  of  money  and  widespread 
distress  would  follow  the  placement  of  public  funds  in  small  and  irresponsible  local  banks.  Biddle  took  care 
to  drive  home  the  lesson  by  progressive  curtailments  of  the  Bank’s  credit.  In  January,  1834,  he  wrote  to  a 
friend:  “Our  only  safety  is  in  pursuing  a  steady  course  of  firm  restriction  — -  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  such  a 
course  will  ultimately  lead  to  restoration  of  the  currency  and  the  recharter  of  the  Bank.”  It  was  in  truth  a 
struggle  between  two  giants.  In  it  Biddle  ruthlessly  employed  the  financial  power  that  was  his,  until  the 
oppressed  began  to  suspect  that  their  distress  was  due  fully  as  much  to  the  Bank  as  to  Jackson.  Bit  by  bit, 
the  business  interests  of  the  country  then  began  to  desert  Biddle.  But  the  politicians,  less  quick  in  judgment, 
continued  the  fight  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  long  after  the  country  had  lost  interest.  The  House  sustained 
the  removal  by  a  vote  of  118  to  103.  In  the  Senate  the  opposition  was  in  control,  and,  led  by  Clay,  there 
followed  “the  longest  period  which  had  been  occupied  in  a  single  debate,  in  either  House  of  Congress,  since 

the  organization  of  the  Government,”  ending  on  March  27,  1834,  in  a  vote  of  twenty-six  to  twenty  censur¬ 
ing  the  action  of  the  President.  A  voluminous  literature  deals  with  this  “bank  war,”  a  notable  feature 

of  which  is  the  series  of  letters  in  which  Biddle  vindicates  his  own  course  of  action. 
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JACKSON  AND  THE  SENATE’S  CENSURE 
The  censure  stung  Jackson  to  fight  back.  Three  weeks 
later  he  presented  to  the  Senate  his  Protest,  in  which  lie 
vigorously  denounced  the  resolutions  and  berated  the 
Senate  for  “proceedings  .  .  .  subversive  of  that  dis¬ 
tribution  of  powers  of  government  which  the  Constitution 
has  ordained  and  established,  .  .  .  and  calculated  .  .  . 
to  concentrate  in  the  hands  of  a  body,  not  directly  amen¬ 
able  to  the  people,  a  degree  of  influence  and  power 
dangerous  to  their  liberties  and  fatal  to  the  Constitution 
of  their  choice.’’  This  demurrer  was  greeted  with  delight 
by  the  people:  the  Senate  refused  to  place  it  upon  their 
minutes.  Then  followed  Benton’s  dramatic  and  per¬ 
sistent  effort  to  have  stricken  from  the  records  the  censure 
of  his  chief.  Austere,  conceited,  a  prolix  and  diffuse 
speaker,  he  was,  nevertheless,  a  commanding  figure  in 
American  politics  and  long  a  leader  of  Democracy.  His 
fight  to  pass  an  expunging  resolution,  successful  in  1837, 
kept  the  Bank  issue  in  politics  during  the  election  of  1836. 


565  Thomas  H.  Benton  Addressing  the  Senate  on  the  Resolution 
of  Censure,  from  a  sketch  in  the  United  States  Magazine  and 
Democratic  Review,  Oct.  1837 


EFFECT  OF  THE  CENSURE  FIGHT 
From  one  angle  the  censure  fight  may  be  regarded 
as  an  incident  in  a  significant  constitutional  develop¬ 
ment.  More  than  once,  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  it 
was  urged  that  the  President’s  actions  in  his  executive 
capacity  were  subject  to  legislative  control.  The 
victory  of  Jackson  may  be  regarded  as  a  victory  for 
presidential  over  parliamentary  government.  So 
at  least  certain  leading  politicians  read  the  event. 
This  is  shown  in  the  change  of  party  name,  in  the 
spring  of  1834.  Niles’  Register  for  April  12  re¬ 
ported:  “In  New  York  and  Connecticut  the  name 
‘Whig’  is  now  used  by  the  opponents  of  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  when  speaking  of  themselves,  and  they  call 
the  Jackson  men  by  the  offensive  name  of  ‘Tories.’  ” 
It  was  a  conscious  effort  to  stigmatize  Jacksonism  as 
executive  usurpation,  to  identify  the  National 
Republicans  with  the  historic  struggle  against  royal 
prerogative.  The  same  feeling  appeared  in  Cal¬ 
houn’s  elaborate  report  on  “the  extent  of  federal 
patronage  and  the  expediency  of  reducing  the  same,” 
in  which  the  Whigs  combined  party  politics  with 
constitutional  principle.  They  proposed  (1)  an 
annual  distribution  of  the  surplus  revenue;  (2)  a 
law  to  regulate  executive  selection  of  public  depos¬ 
itories;  and  (3)  a  repeal  of  the  law  limiting  the 
tenure  of  customs  officers.  Thus  it  was  hoped  ex¬ 
ecutive  tyranny  and  the  Democratic  machine  could 
be  curbed. 
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THE  DEMOCRATS  ARE  DIVIDED  OVER 
CANDIDATES 

Even  among  the  Democrats  a  division  had  appeared. 
Van  Buren  had  long  been  regarded  as  the  Crown 
Prince,  picked  to  ascend  the  throne  in  1836.  His 
candidacy  wras,  however,  unacceptable  to  many  of 
Jackson’s  supporters.  Jackson,  with  all  his  faults, 
was  recognized  as  honest;  “Mattie,”  the  “Red  Fox,” 
was  looked  upon  as  an  intriguer.  He  was,  moreover, 
a  northerner.  To  the  southern  gentleman  of  breeding 
and  wealth  these  were  not  appealing  characteristics. 
Jackson  had  lost  strength  in  the  South.  Advocates  of 
state  rights  were  distressed  by  his  treatment  of  South 
Carolina;  the  wealthier  planters  were  horror-struck 
at  his  attack  on  the  Bank,  the  strict  constructionist 
at  his  many  vigorous  actions.  Above  all,  they  shud¬ 
dered  at  the  intimacy  between  Jackson  and  the  spoils 
politician  symbolized  by  the  Tammany  Society.  This 
disaffection  found  a  candidate  in  Judge  Hugh  L. 
White  of  Tennessee,  an  old  friend  of  Jackson,  who,  as 
early  as  1834,  had  left  the  fold.  Ponderous,  dignified, 
White  was  a  Senator  of  the  old  school.  The  Whigs 
were  appealed  to  by  his  grudge  against  the  President;  and  for  a  time  considered  the  possibility  of  making 
him  their  own  candidate.  His  taciturnity,  however,  militated  against  his  availability  for  the  spirited  cam¬ 
paign  in  sight.  He  was  left  to  draw  southern  votes  away  from  Van  Buren. 


567  Hugh  Lawson  White,  1773-1840,  from  a  portrait  in  the  State 
Library,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  courtesy  of  the  Tennessee  Historical 
Society 


VAN  BUREN  IS  ELECTED  AS  JACKSON’S  FAVORITE 
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Jackson,  therefore,  had  little  trouble  in  nominating  his  favorite,  although  Virginia  rebelled  at  the  selection 
of  Richard  M.  Johnson  of  Kentucky  for  Van  Buren’s  running-mate,  an  action  which  later  threw  the  election 
of  the  Vice-president  into  the  Senate.  The  Whigs  finally  fixed  upon  William  Henry  Harrison,  the  popular 
victor  of  Tippecanoe,  as  a  candidate  who  would  appeal  to  the  frontier  democracy  and  the  olden  virtues. 
Massachusetts  remained  loyal  to  Webster;  while  Calhoun’s  supporters  continued  their  separatist  tactics 
by  backing  Senator  W.  P. 

Mangum  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  The  dying  Anti- 
Masonic  party  found  a 
candidate  to  their  liking 
in  Judge  John  McLean 
of  Ohio.  With  so  many 
candidates  in  the  field, 
appealing  to  such  a  wride 
variety  of  political  tastes, 
the  opposition  hoped  to 
draw  from  Van  Buren 
sufficient  strength  to 
throw  the  election  into 
the  House.  Van  Buren, 
though  never  popular  and 
somewhat  timid,  was 
nevertheless  elected  as 
Jackson’s  man,  pledged 
to  “follow  in  the  foot¬ 
steps  of  his  illustrious 

predecessor.  568  From  a  contemporary  cartoon  In  the  New  York  Historical  Society 
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ILLUSORY 
PROSPERITY 
PRECEDES  THE 
PANIC  OF  1837 


,  rank  or  mlwkwk 


'  WO r  AMERICA 

'f  '  ~ 


The  walking  was  rough. 

In  his  farewell  address, 
issued  on  the  day  on 
which  he  retired  from  the 
Presidency,  Jackson  had 
much  to  say  about  the 
prosperous  condition  in 
which  he  left  the  country. 

But  such  prosperity  as 
existed  was  largely  il¬ 
lusory.  The  destruction 
of  the  United  States  Bank 
and  the  distribution  of 
the  Treasury  surplus  had 

opened  the  way  for  a  _ _ 

flood  of  “  wild-cat  ’  ’  cur-  569  Fr0m  a  contemP°rary  cartoon  The  Modern  Balaam  and  His  Ass,  in  the  New  York  Historical  Society 

rency;  wild-cat  banking  had  led  to  feverish  speculation;  speculation  in  public  lands  had  prompted  the 
issue  of  the  Specie  Circular  which  required  all  payments  to  the  government  to  be  made  in  recognized  national 
currency  instead  of  local  bank  notes;  and  soon  after  Van  Buren  was  installed,  the  Specie  Circular  proved 
the  forerunner  of  a  severe  financial  panic.  Credit  staggered  and  fell;  trade  was  prostrated;  prices  shot 
upward;  bread  riots  broke  out;  business  houses  by  the  score  were  driven  to  the  wall. 


NEW  EDITION  OF  MACBETH.  /ssy  BANK«OH’S!  GHOST. 


570  From  a  contemporary  cartoon  by  E.  W.  Clay  in  the  New  York  Public  Library 

THE  PANIC  HAS  DISCONCERTING  POLITICAL  EFFECTS 

Here  we  have  an  anti-Jackson  cartoonist’s  idea  of  disconcerting  developments  at  a  Democratic  feast.  The 
cotton  planters  and  the  Tammany  man  are  making  merry.  But  Van  Buren,  who  as  President  is  reaping  the 
whirlwind  sowed  by  others,  has  eyes  only  for  the  specter  that  has  slipped  into  his  chair  at  the  head  of  the 
table;  while  Jackson,  in  the  role  of  Lady  Macbeth,  explains  away  his  successor’s  perturbation  as  best  he  can. 
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671  From  a  “Shinplaster”  cartoon,  published  in  1837  by  H.  R.  Robinson,  New  York,  in  the  American 

Antiquarian  Society,  Worcester,  Mass. 


VAN  BUREN 
CALLS  CONGRESS 
TO  PLAN  RELIEF 
Petitions  poured  in,  ask¬ 
ing  for  relief.  Van  Buren 
yielded  to  the  pressure, 
and,  withdrawing  some¬ 
what  from  the  bullionist 
element  of  his  party,  led 
by  the  dauntless  Jackson 
and  the  dogged  Benton, 
called  Congress  into  spe¬ 
cial  session,  in  the  autumn 
of  1837,  to  consider 
remedies. 


THE  SUB-TREASURY  BILL  PASSES  CONGRESS 
In  this  move  he  was  influenced  largely  by  a  partisan  revolt  in  his  home  state.  Here  a  group  of  laborers, 
filled  with  doctrinaire  notions  of  the  desirability  of  returning  to  the  “first  principles”  expounded  by  Jackson, 
had  rebelled  from  Tammany  rule  and  the  Albany  Regency.  They  denounced  all  banks  and  special  privileges 
and  believed  that  hard  money  was  a  panacea.  As  a  result  of  their  defection,  the  Whigs  carried  the  city  of 
New  York  in  the  autumn  of  1837.  This  disturbed  the  “Little  Magician.”  He  therefore  suggested  to  Congress 
an  extension  of  the  principle  of  the  Specie  Circular;  in  addition,  he  urged  the  establishment  of  an  Inde¬ 
pendent  Treasury  whereby  the  government  would  care  for  its  own  money  in  sub-treasuries  in  each  of  the 
larger  cities.  This  did  not  please  the  old  Bank  men,  who  labeled  his  bill  the  Divorce  Bill  because  it  divorced 
public  and  private  business.  Jackson,  however,  wrote  an  open  letter  from  the  Hermitage  approving  the  plan, 
and  Calhoun,  seeing  its  real  merit,  swung  to  its  support.  It  was  finally  carried  in  June,  1840. 
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From  a  contemporary  cartoon  in  the  New  York  Historical  Society 
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THE  SLAVERY  ISSUE  ASSERTS  ITSELF  AFRESH 
Throughout  Van  Buren’s  term  the  panic  and  its  aftermath  held  public  attention,  while  another  issue  returned 
to  disturb  the  country.  Since  the  Missouri  Compromise,  the  slavery  question  had  never  entirely  dropped 
from  view.  Indeed  the  problem  was  older  than  the 
United  States.  In  the  eighteenth  century  many  of 
the  colonial  leaders,  notably  Franklin,  Jefferson  and 
Jay,  had  spoken  and  worked  for  abolition.  Slavery, 
however,  was  subjected  to  less  criticism  as  time 
passed.  Only  its  more  cruel  features,  such  as  the 
foreign  slave  trade,  received  general  disapproval. 

And  this  had  been  abolished  by  the  Act  of  1807. 


A  QUAKER  WORKS  FOR  EMANCIPATION 
While  the  new  nation  wras  finding  its  feet,  the  slavery 
issue  rested,  only  to  emerge  suddenly  in  the  Missouri 
question.  At  that  time,  and  for  a  decade  after,  anti¬ 
slavery  advocates  were  pursuing  a  conciliatory  policy. 
The  leading  spirit  was  Benjamin  Lundy,  New  Jersey 
Quaker  of  fine  mind  and  ideals.  He  founded  and 
published  The  Genius  of  Universal  Emancipation,  which 
persistently  but  tactfully  urged  gradual  emancipation. 
Traveling  extensively  through  the  South,  Lundy  won 
moral  and  financial  support  from  many  slaveholders. 
In  1816  was  founded  the  American  Colonization 
Society  which,  under  such  men  as  Bushrod  Washing¬ 
ton,  Clay,  and  Madison,  sent  some  thousand  negroes 
to  Liberia  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa. 


574  Benjamin  Lundy.  1789-1839,  after  a  water-color  portrait  in 
the  possession  of  the  family,  reproduced  in  the  Journal  of  the  IllinoU 
State  Historical  Societ]/,  July  1913 
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575  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  1804-79,  from  a  photograph,  about 
1860,  in  possession  of  the  Garrison  family 


A  NEW  FIGURE  APPEARS  AGAINST 
SLAVERY 

Now  appeared  a  new  and  forceful  figure  in  the 
person  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison  of  Massachusetts. 
In  1829  he  had  associated  himself  with  Lundy  as 
joint  editor  in  Baltimore.  Here  he  denounced 
slavery  in  sucli  flaming  terms  that  he  was  imprisoned 
for  libel.  This  experience  convinced  him  that  Lundy’s 
methods  were  futile:  immediate  emancipation  be¬ 
came  his  objective,  to  be  attained  by  an  unrelenting 
attack  from  the  North  upon  the  South. 

GARRISON  IS  INEXORABLE  FOR 
ABOLITION 

Obtaining  the  necessary  funds  by  antislavery 
lectures,  Garrison  issued  in  Boston  the  first  number 
of  The  Liberator,  on  the  first  of  January,  1831.  He 
deeply  felt  the  moral  wrong  of  slavery,  and  passion¬ 
ately  demanded  its  abolition.  His  first  words  were 
characteristic:  “I  will  be  as  harsh  as  truth,  and  as 
uncompromising  as  justice.  On  this  subject,  I  do 
not  wish  to  think,  or  speak,  or  write,  with  toleration. 
.  .  .  I  will  not  equivocate  —  I  will  not  excuse  —  I 
will  not  retreat  a  single  inch  —  and  I  will  be  heard.” 


yOJLI.l _ WILLIAM  LLOYD  GARRISON  AND  ISAAC  KNAPP,  PUBLISHERS.  CKO,  IT, 

•  Bustos,  Massachusetts.]  ot r  country  w  hie  world — oir  ioimramen  are  [Svrv«uivv,  April. 23,  1831. 

h  - - ~ - 

576  From  a  copy  of  The  Liberator  in  its  first  year,  1831,  in  the  New  York  Public  Library 


THE  LIBERATOR 
LIVES  TILL  ITS 
OBJECT  IS  ATTAINED 
Garrison  kept  his  word,  and 
for  thirty -five  years  he  waged 
war  against  an  institution  he 
regarded  as  sinful.  He  was 
the  avowed  leader  of  the 
abolitionist  radicals.  Until 
his  life-work  was  ended  he 
never  relented. 


577  From  a  copy  of  The  Liberator  In  the  last  year  of  Its  life,  1865,  In  the  New  York  Public  Library 
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A  QUAKER  SCHOOLMISTRESS 
PERSECUTED  FOR  TEACHING 
COLORED  GIRLS 

Such  tac+ics  were  bound  to  arouse  resentment. 
The  immediate  effect  in  the  North  was  to  al¬ 
ienate  law-abiding  people,  who  saw  in  Garrison 
an  enemy  of  society.  The  radical  social  doc¬ 
trines  and  intemperate  language  of  the  aboli¬ 
tionists  stirred  the  latent  intolerance  of  vested 
interests.  One  of  the  unpopular  tenets  of  the 
group  was  equal  freedom  of  activity  for  women 
and  men.  At  Canterbury,  Connecticut,  Pru¬ 
dence  Crandall,  a  Friend,  conducted  a  school 
for  girls  to  which  she  admitted  persons  of 
color.  The  townsfolk  and  the  officials  protested 
and  forbade  enrollment  of  negroes  from  with¬ 
out  the  state,  except  by  special  permit.  The 
principal  was  persecuted  by  her  neighbors  and 
imprisoned,  and  her  sclioolliouse  was  destroyed 
by  a  mob. 

GARRISON  IS  MOBBED  IN  BOSTON 


In  Boston,  upon  the  occasion  of  a  lecture, 

October  21,  1835,  Garrison  was  mobbed  and 
dragged  through  the  streets  with  a  rope  around 
his  neck.  He  was  finally  rescued  by  the  mayor, 
who  placed  him  in  the  city  jail  for  safety. 

At  the  time,  one  of  his  co-workers,  George 
Thompson,  recently  arrived  from  Scotland,  escaped  only  by  donning  woman’s  garb.  Thompson’s  visit  had 
aroused  so  much  indignation  that  President  Jackson  publicly  denounced  him.  He  eventually  fled  in  a  row¬ 
boat  to  a  British  vessel  bound  for  St.  John,  New  Brunswick. 


578  Prudence  Crandall,  1803-90,  from  the  portrait  by  Francis  Alexander 
(1800-SI),  painted  in  1838  for  the  Anti-Slavery  Society,  in  the  Library  of 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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From  a  contemporary  cartoon  in  the  New  Y'ork  Historical  Society 
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AMERICA  HAS  A  “MARTYR  AGE” 

This  violent  spirit  spread  over  the  North.  In  1837  the  Reverend 
Elijah  P.  Lovejoy,  editor  of  an  antislavery  paper,  whose  press  had 
been  destroyed  three  times  by  mobs,  was  murdered  in  Alton,  Illinois. 
With  his  friends  he  defended  the  office-building,  but  on  opening  the 
door  was  instantly  struck  by  five  bullets.  The  trustees  of  Bowdoin 
College  attempted  to  remove  a  professor  suspected  of  abolitionism. 

THE  FOES  OF  ABOLITION  RIOT  IN  PHILADELPHIA 
In  Philadelphia  the  abolitionists  erected  a  hall  at  a  cost  of  $40,000, 
only  to  have  it  set  on  fire  the  day  after  the  first  meetings  were  held 
therein.  For  three  nights  the  city  was  the  scene  of  riots  in  which 
many  houses  occupied  by  negroes  were  attacked. 


681  Burning  of  Pennsylvania  Hall,  Philadelphia,  May  17,  1838,  from  a  sketch  drawn  on  the 
spot  and  engraved  by  John  Sartain,  reproduced  from  The  Story  of  Pennsylvania  Hall 
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From  a  contemporary  cartoon  by  E.  W.  Clay  In  the  New  York 
Historical  Society 


580  Elijah  Parish  Lovejoy,  1802-37, 
from  a  silhouette  portrait  in  Randall 
Parish,  Historic  Illinois,  Chicago,  1905, 
courtesy  of  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 


FREE  NEGROES  SUFFER 
FROM  THE 
ANTI-ABOLITIONISTS 
Southern  feeling  against  the  abo¬ 
litionists  was  intense.  Conduct 
which  in  the  North  offended  moral 
standards  received  in  the  South 
additional  opprobrium  as  exciting 
violence  among  the  negroes  and  as 
destructive  of  law  and  order.  Up¬ 
risings  such  as  Nat  Turner’s  insurrec¬ 
tion  of  slaves  in  Virginia,  in  1831,  were  laid  at 
the  door  of  the  northern  fanatic.  Turner,  a 
negro  who  believed  he  was  chosen  by  the 
Lord  to  lead  his  people  to  freedom,  had  set 
out  with  a  band  of  disciples  to  destroy  the 
entire  white  race.  An  early  response  to  such 
outrages  was  a  tightening  of  the  Black  Codes 
which  governed  the  activities  of  the  negroes. 
In  many  cities  freedmen  were  numerous;  their 
presence  was  now  regarded  as  dangerous  to 
public  peace.  The  southern  point  of  view 
was  expressed  in  1837  by  one  of  their  most 
cultivated  writers,  W.  G.  Simms:  “By  eman¬ 
cipation  and  the  pettings  of  philanthropy  the 
coarse  and  uneducated  negro  became  lifted 
into  a  condition  to  which  his  intellect  did  not 
entitle  him,  and  to  which  his  manners  were 
unequal :  —  he  became  presumptuous,  accord¬ 
ingly,  and  consequently  offensive.”  In  the 
North  a  similar  opinion  was  adopted,  and  the 
free  negro,  in  many  places  denied  citizenship, 
became  the  victim  of  legal  and  social  humil¬ 
iations  and  economic  discriminations. 
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THE  INCON¬ 
SISTENCY  OF 
THE  SOUTH 
IS  SATIRIZED 
Those  who  dared 
to  express  sympa¬ 
thy  with  the  abo¬ 
litionist  too  often 
received  summary 
treatment  at  the 
hands  of  their 
neighbors.  The 
picture  is  an  abo¬ 
litionist  rejoinder, 
and  a  burlesque 
on  the  incompati¬ 
bility  of  slavery 
with  American 
liberty.  The 
same  theme  was 
often  used  in 
English  carica¬ 
tures  of  America. 


583  From  a  contemporary  cartoon  issued  by  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society,  in  the  American  Antiquarian 

Society,  Worcester,  Mass. 
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ANTI-SLAVERY  PROPAGANDA  FLOODS 
THE  COUNTRY 

For  a  time  the  central  government  tried  to  keep  aloof. 
Men  at  Washington  recalled  the  days  of  the  Compromise  of 
1820,  and  deprecated  the  resurgence  of  an  issue  so  devas¬ 
tating  to  peace  of  mind  and  party  harmony.  But  such 
neutrality  could  not  be  maintained  in  face  of  partisans  so 
vehement  as  the  abolitionists  and  the  undisciplined  elements 
of  the  South.  The  abolitionists,  however,  began  to  flood 
the  country  with  printed  propaganda,  among  which  were 
almanacs  interspersed  with  crude  portrayals  of  southern 
cruelty  and  northern  indifference  to  the  slave. 


584  Pages  from  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Almanac 
for  18^0,  Boston,  in  possession  of  the  publishers 
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585  From  an  antislavery  broadside.  Southern  Ideas  of  Liberty ,  representing  an  attack  on  the  Post  Office  at  Charleston,  S.  C., 

in  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  Worcester,  Mass. 

A  PRO-SLAVERY  MOB  BREAKS  POSTAL  LAWS 

Much  of  the  antislavery  propaganda  was  deliberately  sent  in¬ 
to  the  South.  Inflammatory  pamphlets  and  papers  were  sent 
broadcast  into  the  South,  arousing  strong  resentment.  At¬ 
tacking  the  post  office,  a  mob  in  Charleston  seized  and  burned 
a  mail  sack  full  of  such  literature.  The  postmaster  of 
New  York  thereupon  refused  to  forward  such  mail  destined 
for  southern  points,  and  in  this  summary  procedure  he  was 
upheld  by  Amos  Kendall,  the  Postmaster-General.  This 
ruling  aroused  heated  debate  in  Congress,  where  Calhoun 
endeavored  to  secure  a  statute  prohibiting  the  use  of  the 
mails  for  abolition  literature  addressed  to  points  where  its 
circulation  would  be  illegal.  His  plan  was,  however, 
defeated.  To  give  to  postal  officials  the  right  to  discriminate 
among  the  pieces  of  mail  presented  to  them  was  to  establish 
a  dangerous  practice  and  one  likely  to  produce  greater  evils 
than  the  sending  of  abolitionist  propaganda  into  the  South. 

JACKSON  RECOGNIZES  TEXAN  INDEPENDENCE 
Into  still  another  political  field  the  slavery  issue  was 
injected.  Since  the  early  ’twenties,  Americans  had  been 
settling  in  the  Mexican  provinces  north  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
Several  times  Adams  and  Jackson  had  suggested  the 
purchase  of  Texas,  only  to  be  rebuffed  by  Mexico.  At 
last  came  the  Texan  Revolution,  resulting  in  a  declaration 
of  independence  —  signed  chiefly  by  Americans  —  and  in 
1836  a  request  for  annexation  to  the  United  States.  Abo¬ 
litionists  in  the  North  shouted  wolf;  this  was  simply  a 
southern  plot  to  increase  slave  territory.  John  Quincy 
Adams  declared  against  annexation,  Webster  counseled 
delay,  and  Congress  merely  authorized  the  President  to 
686  raulSSpSi^  lssSiaf1 tkJrow- Yo*i  KSitou&w  recognize  Texan  independence  (March  3,  1837). 
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THE  “GAG  RULES”  KILL 
PETITIONS  AGAINST 
SLAVERY 

Further  excitement  was  aroused  by  the 
attitude  taken  by  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  toward  antislavery  petitions.  A 
group  of  abolitionists  had  determined  to 
secure  congressional  action  for  their  goal, 
so  far  as  the  National  Government  had 
power  over  the  matter.  Beginning  in 
the  session  of  1833-34,  petitions  poured 
in  calling  for  acts  abolishing  slavery  in 
Florida  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  control  of  the  interstate  slave  traffic. 

Bit  by  bit,  southern  ire  rose,  until  in  the 
winter  of  1835-36  the  House  spent  bitter 
days  fighting  over  the  constitutional  right 
of  petition  and  over  slavery  in  the  District. 

In  May,  1836,  it  determined  that  all  such 
petitions  should  “without  being  printed 
and  referred,  be  laid  upon  the  table.”  This  was  a  red  flag  to  the  abolitionists;  the  volume  of  petitions  grew, 
until  in  1840  the  House  provided  that  no  such  memorials  “be  received  ...  or  entertained  in  any  way 
whatever.”  This  simply  inflamed  abolitionist  ardor,  and  kept  the  cause  in  the  political  arena.  Not  until 
1844,  after  the  mischief  had  been  done,  were  these  gag  rules  abandoned.  The  unwavering  and  courageous 
leader  of  the  fight  against  the  gag  rules,  John  Quincy  Adams,  now  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
rose  again  to  greatness. 


587  From  the  broadside  Slave  Market  of  America  published  at  New  York,  1836, 
by  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society,  original  in  the  New  York  Historical  Society 


THE  BIBLE  AND  SLAVERY 


The  attack  upon  slavery  roused  the  gentlemen  planters  of  the  South  to  thought  regarding  their  peculiar- 
institution.  A  profound  religious  awakening  had  stirred  southern  communities  in  the  first  third  of  the 
century.  Many  southerners  turned  to  the  Bible  as  the  literally  inspired  Word  of  God.  On  its  pages,  both 
in  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments,  they  found  references  to  slavery,  even  rules  governing  the  relation  of 
master  and  slave.  They  came  to  the  sincere  conclusion  that  slavery  was  a  divine  institution,  and  that  negro 
slavery  was  God’s  way  of  bringing  civilization  to  the  savage  African.  Slavery,  therefore,  was  a  positive  good 
to  both  black  and  white.  Its  evils  could  be  mitigated  by  the  spreading  of  the  gospel.  The  South¬ 
erner  pointed  to  patriar¬ 
chal  slavery  in  the  South 
where  the  master  and  mis¬ 
tress  looked  after  feeding, 
clothing  and  doctoring 
their  people.  He  called 
attention  to  the  loyalty 
of  thousands  of  slaves  to 
their  owners  and  to  the 
close  bond  of  affection 
which  often  developed. 
Then,  by  way  of  contrast, 
he  pointed  to  the  horrible 
conditions  in  the  indus¬ 
trial  cities  of  England 
where  free  labor  was  ruth¬ 
lessly  exploited  in  the 
midst  of  wretchedness  and 
need.  The  argument  was 

688  From  a  caricature  Black  and  While  Slaves,  by  E.  W.  Clay,  in'  ttie  New  York  Historical  society  a  telling  Olie. 
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SENATE:  CHAMBER  U  S  A.  CONCLUSION  OF  CLAYS  SPEECH  IN  DEFENCE  OF  SLAVERY. 
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From  a  contemporary  cartoon  In  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania 


HENRY  CLAY 

Clay  in  his  defense  of  slavery  followed  a  more  devious  course.  He  talked  much  of  the  difference  between 
equality  in  the  abstract  and  in  human  society,  of  the  state  of  nature  as  against  long-established  social  insti¬ 
tutions,  of  ethics  as  against  law,  of  the  dangers  to  life  and  property  which  would  follow  upon  emancipation. 
While  Calhoun,  the  philosopher  of  state  rights,  in  the  face  of  this  new  issue,  trampled  upon  the  antislavery 
petition  of  the  sovereign  state  of  Vermont,  Clay  was  seeking  a  via  media  that  would  satisfy  all  factions  of  a 
political  party  whose  sole  bond  of  union  was  desire  to  preserve  property  interests  from  Jaeksonism.  His 
efforts  to  conciliate  the  South  won  him  the  hatred  of  abolitionists.  In  a  famous  speech  of  February  7,  1839, 
he  announced  that  he  had  opposed  the  calling  of  a  constitutional  convention  in  Kentucky  in  1838,  for  fear 
that  the  abolitionists  would  dominate  its  deliberations.  He  continued:  “If  I  were  now  a  citizen  of  any  of 
the  planting  states  —  the  Southern  and  Southwestern  states  —  I  would  continue  to  oppose  any  scheme 
whatever  of  emancipation,  gradual  or  immediate,  because  of  the  danger  of  an  ultimate  ascendancy  of  the 
black  race,  or  of  a  civil  contest  which  might  terminate  in  the  extinction  of  one  race  or  another.”  Seizing  upon 
this  reasonable  proposition,  the  abolitionists  interpreted  it  as  sounding  an  alliance  between  the  Great  Pacifi¬ 
cator  and  the  champion  of  slavery. 


590  Hard  Times  Token  (obverse  and  reverse)  issued  in  the 
Jackson  period,  courtesy  of  the  American  Numismatic 
Society,  New  York 


CHAPTER  X 


THE  ROARING  ’FORTIES 

THE  eager  Jacksonian  Democrats  had  concerned  themselves  chiefly  with  domestic 
problems.  These  had  been  approached  with  the  zeal  of  the  reformer,  and 
manhandled  to  solution.  But  these  rough  and  ready  methods  brought  in  their 
train  other  problems,  which  could  not  so  easily  be  settled  by  the  decree  of  vox  populi.  The 
Democrats,  however,  did  not  at  first  realize  that  there  were  limitations  upon  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  their  tactics.  This  is  well  illustrated  in  the  history  of  America’s  foreign  relations 
during  the  period.  For  in  the  years  following  Jackson’s  administration  the  same  bump¬ 
tious  patriotism  that  had  brought  him  to  the  Presidency  found  expression  in  a  militant 
nationalism  that  for  a  time  threatened  to  overwhelm  the  better  sense  of  the  people. 
The  cry  of  “Fifty-four  Forty  or  Fight”  embodied  the  popular  solution  of  the  Oregon 
question.  The  apparent  success  of  such  diplomatic  procedure  led  to  the  extension  of 
that  rallying-cry  into  “Manifest  Destiny.”  It  was  foreordained  that  the  United  States 
should  absorb  Canada,  Cuba,  Mexico,  the  whole  of  the  Americas.  But  thanks  to  Pres¬ 
ident  Polk,  Calhoun  and  Webster,  the  methods  of  the  boisterous  Democrats  received 
the  restraint  they  needed.  In  the  field  of  domestic  issues,  a  similar  shift  in  tactics  was 
to  prove  necessary.  The  attitude  of  the  Jacksonian  Democrat  toward  such  issues  is  viv¬ 
idly  portrayed  in  a  passage  in  Van  Buren’s  Autobiography  written  in  the  ’fifties:  “Never,” 

.  .  .  was  this  Country  so  thoroughly  convulsed,  never  before  was  the  vital  principle  —  that 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  popular  will  —  ...  so  seriously  menaced,  never  before  were  our 
material  interests  so  severely  and  wantonly  injured  as  they  were  by  the  successive  struggles 
of  the  second  Bank  of  the  United  States  to  obtain  a  renewal  of  its  charter.  Those  who 
lived  at  that  day  and  were  conversant  with  public  affairs  know  that  all  the  branches  of 
the  Federal  Government,  ...  as  well  as  those  of  the  State  Governments,  were  profoundly 
agitated  by  those  struggles.  They  obtruded  themselves  into  all  the  ramifications  of 
society,  shed  their  baleful  influence  upon  all  its  interests  and  for  a  season  suspended, 
if  they  did  not  permanently  weaken,  the  recognition  of  some  of  its  most  vital  obligations.” 
—  J.  C.  Fitzpatrick  (editor),  The  Autobiography  of  Martin  Van  Buren,  1918. 

That  menace  was  met  in  typical  Jacksonian  fashion,  for,  as  has  been  well  said,  “Jack¬ 
sonian  Democracy  did  not  fear  central  government  as  such;  it  only  feared  central 
government  directed  by  its  political  enemies.”  —  F.  L.  Paxson,  History  of  the  American 
Frontier,  1924,  p.  319.  Such  methods  were  bound  to  arouse  opposition.  The  character 
of  that  opposition  was  affected  by  the  concurrent  external  policies  of  the  Government; 
and  it  found  a  philosophy  of  conduct  in  the  principles  enunciated  by  Calhoun.  The 
annexation  of  extensive  lands,  and  proposals  to  annex  others,  raised  serious  problems  - — 
above  all,  that  of  the  status  of  slavery  in  the  territories.  The  problem,  which  had  slum¬ 
bered  since  the  Missouri  Compromise,  now  started  a  series  of  events  leading  to  a  final 
solution  of  the  slavery  question.  In  the  ’forties  the  question  was  more  acute  than 
before,  thanks  to  the  issues  raised  by  South  Carolina  in  1832.  The  tactics  of  Jacksonism 
made  “states  rights”  a  doctrine  under  which  centralization  could  be  opposed  and  slavery 
protected.  Clearly,  the  slavery  issue  was  joined  to  the  knotty  problem  of  the  relation 
between  the  National  Government  and  the  states.  The  time  was  approaching  when  th< 
continuance  of  the  former  issue  was  to  endanger  the  Union. 
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THE  MEETING 
AT  SARATOGA 
Clay,  in  his  famous 
speech  on  February  7, 
1839,  had  taken  great 
pains  to  push  his  claims 
for  the  Presidency;  and 
after  its  delivery  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Kentucky,  con¬ 
fident  of  success  at  the 
party  convention  in  De¬ 
cember.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Webster,  no 
other  Whig  was  so  promi¬ 
nent,  and  none  was  his 
peer  in  party  and  public 
service.  Webster,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  possess  the 
attributes  that  make  a 
popular  presidential  can¬ 
didate.  During  the  sum¬ 
mer,  rumors  reached  Clay 

that  all  was  not  well  in  New  York  State,  where  Thurlow  Weed,  the  astute  political  manager,  had  been  friendly. 
Hence  he  set  out,  ostensibly  upon  a  journey  for  his  health,  to  discover  what  was  happening.  Early  in  August, 
he  came  to  Saratoga,  where,  as  elsewhere,  he  was  received  with  apparent  enthusiasm.  To  the  welcoming 
assemblies  attended  by  the  elite  came  Clay  supporters  in  fantastic  hirsute  adornment  —  for  they  had  sworn 
not  to  shave  until  Clay  was  President.  Here  the  aspiring  Kentuckian  met  Van  Buren,  whose  opponent  Clay 
soon  hoped  to  be.  Here  also  Clay  conferred  with  Weed,  who  told  him  that  he  could  not  be  elected.  In 
point  of  fact,  Weed  was  at  the  moment  taking  steps  to  pledge  the  New  York  delegation  to  General  Scott,  in 
order  to  keep  it  from  voting  for  Clay. 
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From  a  contemporary  cartoon  in  the  New  York  Historical  Society 


POLITICIANS  SEEK  A  NEW  CANDIDATE 
W  eed’s  real  candidate  was  Harrison,  native  of 
Virginia  but  now  resident  of  Ohio.  For  Weed, 
above  all  a  politician,  was  concerned  with  the 
prospect  of  victory  in  1840.  He  saw  the  many 
weaknesses  of  the  Whigs.  Their  two  great  leaders, 
Clay  and  Webster,  were  jealous  of  one  another  and 
unwilling  to  yield  precedence.  The  party  had  no 
common  convictions  and  no  common  program, 
except  that  of  ousting  the  Democrats.  Under  such 
conditions,  principle,  thought  Weed,  must  be 
subordinated  to  expediency.  A  candidate  must  be 
chosen  who  would  poll  votes.  This  meant  that 
Clay  could  not  be  selected.  He  had  been  too  long 
in  the  arena,  and  his  position  was  too  well  known 
to  permit  straddling.  He  had  recently  offended  the 
abolitionists.  He  was  a  Mason  whom  the  strong 
Anti-Masonic  group  within  the  party  would  not 
favor.  He  had,  also,  twice  been  defeated  for  the 
Presidency.  In  short,  he  was  distinctly  not  the  best 
candidate.  General  Harrison,  on  the  other  hand, 
possessed  those  attributes  which  Clay  lacked,  and 
at  the  same  time  did  not  arouse  the  manifold 
prejudices  directed  against  the  Kentuckian. 


2  William  Henry  Harrison.  1773-1841,  from  the  portrait  bv 
George  Catlin  (1796-1872),  courtesy  of  the  Ehrlch  Galleries,  New  York 
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593  From  a  broadside  published  in  New  York,  1840,  at.  the  office  of  the  Harrison  Almanac ,  original 

in  the  New  York  Historical  Society 


CLAY  LOSES  THE  NOMINATION  TO  HARRISON 


Harrison  had  a  military  record  that  would  appeal.  During  the  War  of  1812  he  had  served  with  distinction 
in  the  Northwest.  He  was  the  hero  of  Tippecanoe.  Except  for  his  strong  candidacy  in  1836,  he  had  not 
recently  been  active  in  politics.  He  was,  moreover,  the  son  of  a  “signer.”  His  views  upon  current  issues 
were  scarcely  known.  In  fine,  he  would  be  a  great  vote-getter.  So  the  wire-pulling  of  Weed  and  Greeley 
resulted  in  the  defeat  of  Clay’s  ambitions  and  the  nomination  of  Harrison.  To  allay  the  bitterness  aroused 
by  this  decision,  the  convention  managers  selected  as  the  General's  running-mate  a  man  known  to  be  Clay’s 
friend.  This  was  John  Tyler  of  Virginia.  The  campaign  of  1840  began  as  soon  as  the  Whig  convention 
adjourned  in  December,  1839.  There  was  no  need  to  await  the  action  of  the  Democratic  convention  to  be 
held  in  Baltimore  in  the  following  May;  for  Van  Buren’s  renomination  was  a  certainty.  The  Whigs,  wisely 
avoiding  the  internal  dissension  that  would  arise  from  the  attempt,  adopted  no  platform.  To  hide  their 
lack  of  principle  and  of  unity,  they  embarked  upon  a  campaign  in  which  emotion  was  to  swamp  reason. 
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LOG  CABIN  SO  N  G-B  0  0  K; 

A  COLLECTION  OF  POPULAR  AND  PATRIOTIC 

SONGS, 

RESPECTFULLY  DEDICATED  TO  THE  FRIENDS  OF 


NetD-Uork : 

PUBLISHED  AT  THE  LOG  CABIN  OFFICE, 
NO.' 30  ANN-STREET. 

1840. 
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From  General  Harrison's  Log  Cabin  March  &  Quickstep ,  published  in  1840  at 
Baltimore  by  Samuel  Carusi 


594  Title-page  of  the  original  issue,  New  York, 
1840,  from  a  copy  in  the  New  York  Public 
Library 


CAMPAIGN  SONGS 

The  Democrats  affected  to  treat  the  Whigs  and  their  tactics  with 
contempt.  At  the  time  of  the  Harrisburg  convention,  the  Hartford 
Times  had  suggested  that  the  Whig  nominee,  when  chosen,  should  be 
called  “the  federal-whig-abolition-amalgamation-conservative-anti- 
masonic-striped-pig-foreign-missionary  candidate.”  After  the  nomi¬ 
nation  another  prominent  eastern  paper  wrote  derisively  of  Harrison 
as  a  man  better  fitted,  if  provided  with  a  pension,  to  remain  in  his 
log  cabin  with  a  barrel  of  hard  cider  than  to  enter  the  White  House.  The  remark  was  unfortunate.  The 
people  of  Ohio  had  just  passed  through  the  log-cabin  era;  with  the  log  cabin  they  associated  the  hardships 
and  privations  which  “Mattie’s”  panic  of  1837  had  renewed.  Resenting  the  imputation  in  the  article,  these 
people  seized  upon  the  log  cabin  as  a  symbol  of  liberty  and  democracy.  At  the  Whig  state  convention  at 
Columbus  in  February,  1840,  was  introduced  the  “log-cabin  song,”  written  to  the  swinging  tune  of  Highland 
Laddie.  Other  songs  quickly  followed  and  were  sung  up  and  down  the  country.  Horace  Greeley,  a  young 
New  York  journalist,  saw  his  opportunity,  and  established  a  campaign  paper,  The  Log  Cabin,  which  soon 
had  a  circulation  of  eighty  thousand  copies. 


THE  HARD  CIDER  CAMPAIGN 


Everywhere  log  cabins  were  erected  as  headquarters  for  the  Whig  politicians.  Here  were  held  mass  meet¬ 
ings  to  which  from  many  miles  around  came  farmers  with  their  families  to  spend  days  and  nights  in  singing 
songs  and  shouting  “Tippecanoe  and  Tyler 
too.”  It  became  impossible  to  count  them, 
and  surveyors  were  employed  to  measure  the 
throngs  by  the  acre.  At  every  gathering 
appeared  the  jug  of  cider  and  the  coonskin, 
tokens  of  Harrison’s  love  of  the  people.  A 
campaign  biographer  of  the  candidate  said 
that  “  his  table,  instead  of  being  covered  with 
exciting  wines,  is  well  supplied  with  the  best 
cider.”  (See  Nos.  568,  600.)  In  contrast  with 
the  “Honest  Farmer  of  North  Bend,”  pos¬ 
sessed  of  all  the  homely  virtues  of  the  true 
American,  Van  Buren  became  the  aristocrat 
who  lived  in  a  palace  and  dressed  himself  before 
elaborate  French  mirrors,  callous  to  the  suf¬ 
ferings  brought  upon  the  people  by  his  poli¬ 
cies  and  the  corruption  of  his  administration. 


596  From  a  lithograph  by  J.  T.  Bowen  after  an  aquatint  Log  Cabin  Politicians . 
by  William  Hall,  courtesy  ol  J.  F.  Sabin,  New  York 
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AN  APPEAL  TO  THE  PEOPLE 
The  politicians  who  had  engineered  Harrison’s  nomination 
overlooked  no  method  of  appeal  for  votes.  The  masses  were 
carried  along  upon  a  swelling  wave  of  enthusiasm.  It  was  like 
a  religious  revival.  Never  before  in  America’s  political  history 
has  there  been  seen  such  immense  conventions,  such  crowds, 

such  stupendous 
processions,  whole 
towns  and  counties 
turned  their  pop¬ 
ulation  into  a  line 
of  march  often  five 
miles  long  and 
sometimes  stretch¬ 
ing  from  one  state 
into  another.  Clay 
and  Webster  soon 
threw  themselves 
fervidly  into  the 
campaign.  Clay 
declared:  “The 
battle  is  now  be¬ 
tween  the  log  cabins 
and  the  palaces, 
between  hard  cider 
and  champagne.” 


£iji5  is  to  vtifi)  time 

(Ooo  tap wJ  vcuMj 

Is  U  Member  oj’  the  FIFTH  WARD 

TIPPECANOE  CLUB. 
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From  The  Spirit  of  * 76 ,  issue  of  May  9,  1840, 
in  the  Indiana  State  Library,  Indianapolla 


598  Certificate  of  membership  in  the  Tippecanoe  Club, 
New  York,  dated  June  1,  1840,  from  the  original  in 
the  New  York  Historical  Society 


Webster  publicly  apologized  for  not  having  been  born  in  a  log 
cabin,  and  pointed  with  pride  to  the  fact  that  his  elder  broth¬ 
ers  and  sisters  had  that  honor.  “If  ever  I  am  ashamed  of  it,” 
he  added,  “may  my  name  and  the  name  of  my  posterity  be 
blotted  forever  from  the  memory  of  mankind.” 


699  From  a  lithograph  after  a  drawing  by  A.  C.  Smith,  published  at  Baltimore,  1840,  In  the  City  Library,  Baltimore 


NATIONAL  CONVENTION  OF  WHIG  YOUNG  MEN 
To  an  immense  gathering  at  Baltimore  in  May,  there  was  rolled,  from  Kentucky,  a  large  ball,  whence  origi¬ 
nated  the  phrase,  “Keep  the  ball  a-rolling.”  Before  this  throng,  Clay  exclaimed:  “This  is  no  time  to  argue; 
the  time  for  argument  has  passed;  the  nation  has  already  pronounced  its  sentence.” 
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COO  From  a  contemporary  cartoon  published  by  H.  R.  Robinson,  New  York;,  in  the  New  York  Historical  Society 

HARRISON  EVADES  EXPRESSION  OF  POLITICAL  OPINIONS 
The  Democrats  could  not  withstand  such  campaigning.  The  Baltimore  convention  had  issued  a  platform 
declaring  against  the  protective  tariff,  national  aid  to  internal  improvements,  and  a  United  States  Bank,  as 
involving  the  exercise  of  “doubtful  constitutional  powers.”  But  these  issues  could  make  no  headway  against 
the  cries  of  the  Whigs.  Banners  with  the  legend  “Matty’s  policy,  fifty  cents  a  day  and  French  soup;  our 
policy,  two  dollars  a  day  and  roast  beef,”  carried  more  weight  than  did  arguments  of  a  more  reasoned  char¬ 
acter.  When  Van  Buren  called  upon  Harrison  for  an  expression  of  views,  hoping  that  political  capital  might 
be  made  for  the  Democrats,  the  hard-cider  men  turned  aside  the  effort  to  introduce  real  issues  by  contrasting 
the  habits  of  life  of  the  two  candidates. 


HARRISON 
ELECTED 
PRESIDENT 
Long  before  election  day 
it  was  evident  that 
Van  Buren  would  be  de¬ 
feated.  Nothing  that  he 
and  his  supporters  could 
do  was  sufficient  to  pre¬ 
vent  his  downfall.  He 
lost  his  own  state  —  in¬ 
deed,  Illinois  was  the  only 
northern  state  which 
went  Democratic  —  and 
received  only  sixty  votes 
out  of  the  two  hundred 
and  ninety-four  in  the 
electoral  college.  The  de¬ 
feated  candidate  ac¬ 
cepted  the  verdict  with 
his  usual  composure,  hop¬ 
ing  that  in  1844  he  would 
be  more  fortunate. 
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THE  HEW  ERA  WH/C  TRAP  SPRUNC 


601  From  a  campaign  cartoon,  1840,  published  by  H.  R.  Robinson,  New  York,  in  tile  Library  oi  Congress 
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TYLER  SUCCEEDS  TO  THE  PRESIDENCY 
The  Whig  rejoicings  were  short-lived.  Although  they  had 
carried  most  of  the  states  of  the  Union,  Harrison’s  popular 
vote  was  only  about  six  per  cent  larger  than  Van  Buren’s. 

The  Whigs,  moreover,  had  come  into  power  with  divided  coun¬ 
sels.  Harrison’s  policies  were  still  largely  a  matter  of  guess¬ 
work,  although  Clay  seemed  to  have  secured  the  post  of 
unofficial  adviser.  On  one  point  only  were  the  Whigs  certain. 

They  wanted  office.  So  persistent  were  their  demands  for 
spoils  that  Harrison’s  strength  was  overtaxed;  and  on  April  4, 

1841,  just  a  month  after  the  inauguration,  the  President  died. 

For  the  first  time  there  succeeded  to  the  chief  magistracy  a 
man  who  had  been  elected  Vice-president.  John  Tyler  had 
been  nominated  by  the  Whigs,  not  because  he  was  thought  to 
be  of  presidential  caliber,  or  because  he  was  sympathetic 
with  the  views  of  the  dominant  faction  within  the  party,  but 
as  a  means  of  conciliating  a  minority  faction.  For  thirty  years 
he  had  adhered  w  ith  pride  to  a  fixed  political  principle,  that  of 
strict  construction.  When  the  party  of  his  choice  seemed  to 
him  to  stray  from  that  principle,  he  had  not  hesitated  to  change 
party.  That  this  had  brought  him  political  success  did  not 
weaken  his  convictions.  The  nationalistic  Whigs  foresaw 
trouble. 

602  John  Tyler,  1790-1862,  from  the  portrait  by  G.  P.  A. 
Healy  in  the  United  States  National  Museum,  Wash¬ 
ington 

TYLER  AND  THE  WHIGS 

Under  pressure  from  Clay,  Harrison  had  summoned  Congress  to  meet  in  special  session  on  May  31,  1841* 
Tyler  fell  in  with  his  plan;  he  also  kept  in  office  Harrison’s  cabinet,  packed  with  Clay’s  friends.  Clay  now 
determined  to  assert  his  leadership  openly.  On  June  7  he  introduced  into  the  Senate  six  resolutions  which 
were  to  be  the  Whig  platform,  to  be  enacted  under  the  guidance  of  the  Kentuckian.  The  program  had  three 
chief  planks:  first,  abolition  of  the  independent  treasury  and  reestablishment  of  a  national  bank;  second, 
upwrard  revision  of  the  tariff;  and  third,  distribution  among  the  states  of  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  public 
lands.  At  first  all  went  well.  The  repeal  of  the  Independent  Treasury  Act  was  speedily  accomplished,  with 
Tyler’s  approval.  Then  came  the  hitch.  Tyler’s  strict  constructionist  views  were  well  known;  yet  Clay 

and  his  supporters  were  con¬ 
fident.  Tyler’s  remarks  on 
the  matter  in  his  message  of 
June  1,  1841,  had  seemed 

conciliatory.  So  Clay  con¬ 
tinued  with  his  program,  only 
to  have  it  blocked  by  two 
successive  vetoes.  This  made 
the  breach  between  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  the  Whigs  complete. 
Clay’s  partisans  in  the  cabinet 
resigned,  followed  by  others 
until  Webster  alone  remained. 
In  Congress  and  out,  Tyler’s 
followers  were  so  few  as  to 
be  nicknamed  “The  Corpo¬ 
ral’s  Guard.”  The  party  wras 
broken;  the  elections  of  1842 
gave  the  Democrats  control 
of  the  House;  and  the  pros- 

003  From  a  contemporary  cartoon  published  by.H-  R-  Robinson.  New  York,  in  the  New  York  DectS  for  1844  were  illoomV. 
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004  Lord  Ashburton,  1774-1848,  from  the  portrait  by 

G.  P.  A.  Healy  in  the  Department  of  State,  Washington 


605  Daniel  Webster,  1782-1852,  from  the  portrait  by 

G.  P.  A.  Healy  in  the  Department  of  State,  Washington 


THE  WEBSTER-ASHBURTON  TREATY 


600  Last  page  of  Ashburton  Treaty,  Aug.  9,  1842,  from  the 
original  In  the  Department  of  State,  Washington 


Webster  had  remained  in  the  cabinet  as  Secretary 
of  State  in  order  to  conclude  certain  matters  of 
moment  then  pending  with  Great  Britain.  In  an 
effort  to  settle  all  outstanding  difficulties  between 
the  two  countries,  Lord  Ashburton,  who  knew  and 
liked  America,  was  in  1841  sent  as  special  Minister 
to  the  United  States.  Webster,  backed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  constant  support,  negotiated  with  him.  In 
the  summer  of  1842,  an  agreement  was  reached  upon 
a  number  of  important  matters.  Some  years  earlier. 
Great  Britain  had  forbidden  English  vessels  to  en¬ 
gage  in  the  slave  trade.  Afterward  she  had  made 
arrangements  with  many  other  nations  authorizing 
her  navy  to  enforce  their  laws  prohibiting  the  trade. 
The  United  States  had  not  entered  into  such  an  ar¬ 
rangement,  with  the  result  that  many  slavers  hid 
under  the  American  flag.  Great  Britain  therefore 
asserted  a  right  to  search  vessels  to  determine  whether 
they  were  properly  carrying  the  American  flag.  To 
this  the  United  States,  remembering  what  had  hap¬ 
pened  before  the  War  of  1812,  refused  assent.  The 
Webster-Ashburton  Treaty  now  settled  this  dispute. 
Both  nations  were  to  maintain  patrolling  squadrons 
off  the  African  slave  coast.  Thus  Great  Britain 
gained  suppression  of  the  trade,  while  the  United 
States  did  not  accede  to  any  right  of  search.  The 
treaty  also  settled  the  Maine-New  Brunswick  bound¬ 
ary,  long  a  troublesome  point  in  the  relations  between 
the  two  countries. 
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“ALL  OF  TEXAS,  ALL  OF  OREGON” 

As  the  election  of  1844  approached,  Clay  and 
Van  Buren  appeared  as  the  most  likely  candidates 
of  their  respective  parties.  The  Whigs,  who  had 
turned  against  Clay  four  years  before,  had  been 
chastened  by  the  events  of  Tyler’s  administration. 

Van  Buren,  in  spite  of  his  defeat  of  1840,  had  not 
lost  his  hold  on  the  organization  of  the  Democratic 
party.  In  the  spring  of  1844,  returning  from  a 
visit  to  Andrew  Jackson  at  the  Hermitage,  he  called 
upon  Henry  Clay.  Both  prospective  candidates 
agreed  in  fearing  the  disruptive  possibilities  of  the 
issue  of  the  annexation  of  Texas.  They  seem  to 
have  agreed  that  the  Texas  question  should  be 
eliminated  from  the  party  platforms.  On  April  20, 
when  Clay  was  in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  and 
Van  Buren  was  at  his  home  in  New  York  State, 
the  country  was  surprised  to  read  letters  given  out 
by  both  Clay  and  Van  Buren  decrying  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  Texas  annexation.  There  was  a  sharp 
popular  reaction  against  this  concerted  attempt  to 
sidetrack  an  issue  in  which  everyone  was  interested. 

With  the  Democratic  convention  scarcely  a  month 
away,  Senator  Robert  J.  Walker  of  Mississippi 
undertook  the  task  of  defeating  the  “Little  Magi-  607 
cian.”  Walker  already  had  boldly  demanded  the 
“re-annexation  of  Texas  and  the  re-occupation  of  Oregon”  —  all  Oregon.  This  had  laid  the  foundation  for 
a  union  between  the  South  and  the  West.  When  Clay  and  Van  Buren  published  their  “self-denying  ordi¬ 
nances,”  Walker  assumed  the  management  of  the 
Democratic  party.  With  the  opening  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  convention  at  Baltimore  he  renewed  and 
vitalized  the  two-thirds  rule.  “He  procured  the 
passage  of  this  resolution  by  a  mere  majority  vote, 
and  thus  Van  Buren,  who  had  a  majority  of  the 
delegates  instructed  to  vote  for  him,  was  deprived 
of  the  leadership  of  the  party.  The  Walker  slogan, 
‘All  of  Texas,  all  of  Oregon,’  was  adopted  by  the 
convention,  and  James  K.  Polk,  formerly  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  was  nominated  for 
the  Presidency.”  —  W.  E.  Dodd,  Expansion  and 
Conflict,  pp.  129-30. 


Robert  J.  Walker,  1801-69,  from  a  photograph  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Archives  and  History,  Jackson,  Miss. 


James  K.  Polk,  1795-1849,  from  a  daguerreotype  la  the 
collection  q1  L.  C.  Handy.  Washington. 


POLK  SUITS  THE  SOUTHERNERS 
“He  was  the  least  conspicuous  man  who  had  ever 
been  nominated  for  President.”  —  Fish,  Develop¬ 
ment  of  American  Nationality,  p.  305.  As  a  friend  of 
Jackson,  a  native  of  North  Carolina,  and  a  resident 
of  Tennessee,  Polk  suited  the  southern  branch  of 
the  Democratic  party  better  than  Van  Buren.  The 
platform,  moreover,  declared  strongly  for  the  annexa¬ 
tion  of  Texas.  Thus  the  campaign  of  1844  drew 
sharply  a  definite  and  important  issue,  that  of 
expansion. 
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609  From  a  cartoon  by  E.  W.  Clay,  published  by  H.  R.  Robinson,  New  York,  in  the  New  York  Historical  Society 


THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  1844 

President  Tyler,  disliked  by  both  the  Whigs  and  the  Democrats,  attempted  to  build  up  a  party  of  his  own, 
but  withdrew  from  the  race  before  the  campaign  was  over.  Calhoun  supported  Polk,  and  hoped  that  the 
coalition  of  South  and  West  which  had  put  the  Tennessean  forward  would  advance  his  own  candidacy  in 
1848.  Webster,  Clay’s  great  rival  for  the  leadership  of  the  Whigs,  said  little  during  the  campaign.  The 
contest  centered  about  territorial  expansion  and  slavery.  Polk,  whose  platform  supported  both  propositions, 
found  himself  in  a  highly  favorable  strategic  position.  Clay,  whose  prestige  and  personal  popularity  were 
vastly  greater  than  that  of  his  opponent,  was  put  on  the  defensive  at  the  very  outset  of  the  campaign. 


POLK  AS  A  PROTECTIONIST 
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The  candidate  and  the  main  plank  of  the  Democrats  were  pleasing  to  the  South.  To  avoid  the  cry  of  section¬ 
alism,  and  to  win  the  Northwest,  they  added  a  demand  for  the  “re-occupation”  of  Oregon.  To  assure  victory, 
it  remained  to  satisfy  the  Northern  Democrats.  These,  in  general,  were  offended  at  the  rejection  of  Van 
Buren,  while  many  feared  lest 
the  domination  of  the  southern 
Democrats  would  endanger  the 
protective  tariff  under  which  the 
northern  elements  prospered. 

Clay,  moreover,  was  vigorously 
exploiting  the  virtues  of  the 
American  system,  and,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  those  of  the  Tariff  of 
1842.  To  counter  the  Whig 
campaign  and  to  mollify  the 
doubting  Democrats  of  the 
North,  Polk  wrote  a  letter  which 
was  given  wide  publicity,  and 
which,  at  the  hands  of  his  par¬ 
tisans,  was  dexterously  inter¬ 
preted  to  favor  the  principle  of 
protection. 
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From  a  campaign  cartoon  In  the  New  York  Historical  Society 
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611  Great  Whig  Procession  In  New  York,  from  The  Illustrated  London  News,  Nov.  24,  1S44 


WHIG  ENTHUSIASM 

As  the  campaign  developed,  it  seemed  that  the  attitude  of  the  people  of  New  York  State  would  decide  the 
election.  Here,  where  the  antislavery  Whigs  were  strong,  Clay  was  at  first  the  leading  candidate.  But  as 
he  began  to  hedge  upon  the  issue  of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  his  supporters  became  lukewarm.  In  the  end, 
enough  voted  for  Birney,  candidate  of  the  Liberty  party,  openly  opposed  to  annexation,  to  swing  the  state 
into  the  Democratic  column. 
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From  a  cartoon  published,  1844,  by  J.  Childs,  New  York 


r - ;  THE  RETUR.NS  OF  THE  ELECTION 
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POLK  IS  ELECTED 

As  the  returns  were  received,  Polk’s  victory  became  clear.  He  carried  the  Gulf  states  and  the  Northwest; 
Clay  won  in  New  England,  while  the  middle  and  upper  Southern  States  were  divided.  Though  the  electoral 
vote  was  one  hundred  and  seventy  to  one  hundred  and  five,  Polk’s  popular  plurality  was  only  forty  thousand. 
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THE  CANDIDATE  OF  THE 
LIBERTY  PARTY 

The  campaign  of  1844  saw  the  reappearance  of 
the  Liberty  party  with  James  Gillespie  Birney 
as  its  candidate.  A  figure  in  sharp  contrast  to 
that  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  Birney  was  a 
Kentucky  planter.  With  his  father’s  slaves  he 
had  inherited  his  father’s  desire  to  do  away  with 
the  institution  of  slavery.  Before  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  first  issue  of  The  Liberator  in  1831, 
Birney  for  some  years  had  been  a  regular  con¬ 
tributor  to  the  American  Colonization  Society. 
In  1832-33  he  traveled  among  his  fellow  plan¬ 
ters  in  the  Southwest  in  the  interest  of  the 
Colonization  Society.  In  1834  he  freed  his  own 
negroes.  In  1830  Birney,  who  had  been  a 
recognized  leader  of  Clay’s  party  in  the  South, 
broke  with  the  great  Kentuckian  because  he 
would  not  lead  a  crusade  to  abolish  slavery  in 
Kentucky.  Driven  out  of  the  South  by  the 
persecution  of  the  slaveholding  opponents,  Bir¬ 
ney  established  himself  in  Cincinnati,  where  he 
launched  an  antislavery  paper  of  moderate 
tone.  Yet  Birney  spoke  with  force  and  candor 
through  the  columns  of  his  paper.  “There  will 
be  no  cessation  of  conflict  until  slavery  shall  be 
exterminated  or  liberty  destroyed.  Liberty  and 
slavery  cannot  live  in  juxtaposition.”  He  be¬ 
came  the  leader  of  the  less  radical  abolitionists. 
He  did  not  follow  Garrison  in  his  attack  upon 
the  Constitution  or  in  his  policy  of  no  political  action.  Birney  believed  that  only  through  politics  could 
civil  war  be  averted.  His  followers,  unsuccessful  in  securing  recognition  for  their  views  by  either  political 
party,  organized  the  Liberty  party  in  1840  and  nominated  Birney  for  the  Presidency.  He  polled  seven 
thousand  votes.  In  1844 
he  was  again  put  for¬ 
ward.  This  time  his  vote 
was  sixty  thousand.  He 
is  credited  with  drawing 
enough  support  from 
Clay  in  the  critical  state 
of  New  York  to  throw 
the  electoral  vote  of  that 
state,  and  with  it  the 
election,  to  Polk.  The 
year  after  the  election 
Birney  was  disabled  by 
paralysis,  caused  by  a 
fall  from  his  horse,  and 
from  this  time  withdrew 
from  active  participation 
in  public  life.  But  he 
continued  to  contribute 
to  the  press,  and  the 
principle  he  stood  for  did 
not  die. 


THE  LIBERATOR, 

BOSTON: 

FRIDAY  MORNING,  NOV.  6,  1840. 

Third  Political  Party. 

We  hnvoyot  to  see  one  goo<l  argument  advanced  in 
fuvor  of  the  third  party  movement.  There  is  no  rea¬ 
son  whatever  why  wc  should  oppose  it,  if  wo  could 
perceive  any  thing  good  in  it,  near  or  remote.  Stand¬ 
ing  aloof  ns  we  do  from  any  direct  participation  in  the 
politics  of  the  country,  we  are  quite  sure  that  wc  oc¬ 
cupy  ns  disinterested  and  impartial  a  position,  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  political  bearings  of  the  nnti-slavery 
cause,  ns  do  those  who  are  striving  to  obtain,  or  wild 
liuve  no  objections  to  receive,  the  loa>cs  and  fishei 
of  office.’  Wo  have  been  careful  to  peruse  the  polit. 
icnl  lucubrations  of  the  Emancipator,  the  Friend  of 
Man,  the  Abolitionist,  nnd  some  other  papers  friend¬ 
ly  to  the  third  pnrty  ;  hut  their  logic  and  their  de¬ 
clamation  have  alike  failed  to  make  any  impression 
upon  us.  While  wc  see  nothing  to  alter  our  opinion 
that  it  originated  in  selfishness  and  ambition,  and  is 
prosecuted  in  the  spirit  of  desperation  against  tl,0 
most  fearful  odds,  we  have  no  doubt  that  there  nr® 
some  who  support  it  from  an  honest  belief  that  it  will 
subserve  the  interests  of  the  anti-slavery  cause. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  some  of  the  ihom 


inent  supporters  of  the  movoment  have  already  been  1 
put  in  nomination  for  office—  Gerrit  Smith,  James  G. 
Birney,  Thomas  Earle,  Henry  B.  8tanton,  John  G. 
Whittier,  dec.  deer  It  is  hardly  probable  that  they 
will  be  elected,  seeing  they  are  opposed  by  n  large 
majority  of  the  abolitionists  in  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  the  two  great  existing  parties  ! 

It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  almost  all  who  go  ■ 
for  a  third  pnrty  are  either  openly  or  secretly  in  favor 
of  new  organization — and  new  organization  is  not 
trusiwuiti.j,  either  morally  or  politically.  It  is  an 
evil  spirit,  full  of  self-seeking,  and  swayed  by  ambi¬ 
tious  and  sectarian  motives.  In  New-Englnnd,  It 
lias  made  the  new  political  movement  a  dernier  resort 
to  save  it  from  nn  immediate  overthrow.  To  illus¬ 
trate  this  point,  we  quoto  tho  '  following  passage  from  '  • 
‘the  detected  letter  ’  of  Elizur  Wright,  Jr.  to  Henry 
B.  Stanton,  written  one  year  ago  : 

‘  Ono  thing  t  know.  Unless  you  do  take  such  a  1 
step,  [get  up  n  third  party,]  our  new  organization 
here  is  a  gone  ease  It  has  been,  inter  nos, -shocking- 
1  y  mismanaged.  Every  thing  has  been  made  to  turn 
upon  the  woman  question.'  The  political  has  been 
left  to  fill  out  of  sight.  It  won’t  do  for  us  to  start  tlio 
natMinul  politics.  But  if  the  paront  society  docs  no, 
nnd  not  by  our  move,  then  we  can  take  hold  with  ell 
our  might— the  non-rcsistnnta  will  hnvo  to  be  out 
upon  us  under  true  flag  (!)— the  confounded  woman 
question  will  be  forgotten— and  v.*c  shall  take  a  tiring 
position.  You  certainly  see  this.  Tuko  my  solemn 
assurance  that  it  is  life  and  death  with  us.  Make  the 
move,  and  we  will  follow  and  lire.’ 

New  organization  will  6nd,  in  the  sequel,  that 


Garrison’s  editorial  opposing  the  Liberty  party,  from  The  Liberator,  Nov.  6,  1840 
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THE  OREGON  QUESTION 
Polk  had  been  elected  on  an  expansionist  platform,  and 
throughout  his  administration  foreign  policy  was  predomi¬ 
nant.  Tyler,  anxious  to  carry  through  his  program  of  an¬ 
nexation  before  leaving  office,  had  persuaded  the  short 
session  of  Congress,  meeting  in  December,  1844,  to  offer 
Texas  acceptable  terms  of  admission  to  the  Union.  Thus 
upon  his  inauguration  Polk  found  one  of  his  main  planks 
already  adopted.  He  turned  to  the  Oregon  question.  The 
whole  of  this  great  country  was  claimed  by  both  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain.  Polk’s  first  move  was  to  offer  a 
compromise  that  had  been  proposed  earlier,  namely,  that 
of  dividing  the  territory  by  the  forty-ninth  parallel,  the 
present  international  boundary.  When  England  summarily 
rejected  this,  popular  feeling  in  America  became  intense. 


THE  ACQUISITION  OF  OREGON 
The  expansionists  within  the  country  cried  for  war,  unless 
England  would  cede  American  claims  as  far  north  as  54°40'. 

Polk  was  firm.  The  moderate  element  hoped  that  England’s 
repeal  of  the  corn  laws,  which  threw  open  her  ports  to 
American  grain,  would  pacify  the  West.  But  the  President 
was  eager  to  settle  the  issue,  and  to  settle  it  in  America’s 
favor.  He  reiterated  his  belief  that  the  United  States  had  valid  claims  to  lands  north  of  49°,  and  suggested 
to  Congress  that  it  should  take  measures  to  effectuate  them.  England  had  watched  these  developments  closely, 
and  finally  agreed  to  reconsider  her  earlier  rejection  of  the  compromise  offer.  In  the  summer  of  1846  a 
treaty  was  signed  which  made  the  forty-ninth  parallel  the  basis  of  division.  The  United  States  now,  for  the 
first  time,  held  undisputed  foothold  upon  the  Pacific  coast. 
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From  a  cartoon  in  Punch ,  1845,  probably  by 
John  Leech 
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From  a  cartoon,  1846,  by  E.  W.  Clay,  In  the  Library  ol  Congress 
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617  From  a  cartoon  by  E.  W.  Clay,  published  in  1846  by  A.  Donnelly,  New  York 


CONGRESS  DECLARES  WAR  ON  MEXICO 

Polk  was  the  more  ready  to  accept  the  settlement  of  the  Oregon  line  as  trouble  wras  brewing  upon  the  southern 
border.  Mexico  had  refused  to  recognize  the  independence  of  Texas  and  had  protested  against  its  annexation 

to  the  United  States.  The  southern  boundary  of 
Texas,  moreover,  was  in  dispute.  These  matters 
might  have  been  arranged  amicably  had  Polk 
and  the  expansionists  not  entertained  ambitious 
dreams  of  a  greater  United  States.  Polk  wished 
to  secure  California,  an  immense  Mexican  pos¬ 
session  to  the  West.  This  Mexico  refused  to  sell. 
Feeling  along  the  border  became  strained.  Near 
Matamoras,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  the  troops  of 
the  two  countries  came  into  conflict;  and  on 
May  11,  1846,  the  President  recommended  to 
Congress  the  adoption  of  a  declaration  of  war, 
on  the  ground  that  “War  exists,  and  notwith¬ 
standing  all  our  efforts  to  avoid  it.” 


THE  TREATY  OF  PEACE 
After  spirited  resistance  by  the  aroused  Mexi¬ 
cans,  the  American  troops  under  Taylor  and 
Scott  (see  Yol.  VI)  made  such  inroads  into  the 
country  that  peace  became  inevitable.  By  this 
time  the  expansionists  in  the  United  States  wrere 
calling  for  the  annexation  of  the  whole  of  Mexico. 
But  Polk  was  content  with  the  cession,  in  March, 
1848,  for  fifteen  million  dollars,  of  more  than  five 
hundred  thousand  square  miles  of  territory  in 
California  and  the  Southwest. 
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From  a  cartoon  In  Yankee  Doodle ,  New  Yori,  1846-47 
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PARTY  UNITY  IS  STRAINED 
These  accessions  of  territory  quickly  caused  trouble.  Im¬ 
mediately  after  the  acquisition,  if  not,  indeed,  before  it,  arose 
the  question  that  was  to  work  such  havoc.  Should  the  new 
territories  be  slave  or  free?  Here  was  an  issue  manifestly 
calling  for  announcement  of  principle.  For  the  time,  however, 
the  politicians  did  their  best  to  avoid  giving  an  answer. 
While  the  country  was  debating  Calhoun’s  doctrine  of  “Non¬ 
interference,”  the 
Western  idea  of 


620  Davtd  Wllmot,  1814-68,  from  a  photograph  taken 
while  In  Congress,  courtesy  of  Mrs.  L.  M.  Duslnberre, 
Wellsboro,  Pa. 


“squatter  sover¬ 
eignty”  and  the 
Wilmot  Proviso, 
which  sought  to 
exclude  slavery 
from  the  territory 
acquired  from 
Mexico,  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  1848  ap¬ 
proached.  “The 
preservation  of 
party  unity  be¬ 
came  a  problem  of  the  greatest  difficulty,  taking  the  utmost  skill 
of  the  politicians.” —  Fish ,Develojpment  of  American  Nationality, 
p.  317.  The  Democrats,  dodging  the  slavery  issue,  nominated 
Lewis  Cass,  a  northerner  who  was  popular  in  the  South.  Cass 
had  been  associated  with  General  Harrison  in  a  commission 
to  treat  with  the  Indians  who  had  been  hostile  to  the  United 
States  in  the  War  of  1812.  He  had  subsequently  been  super¬ 
intendent  of  Indian  Affairs  and  Secretary  of  War  in  Jackson’s 
cabinet. 


619  Lewis  Cass,  1782-1866,  from  the  portrait  by 
G.  P.  A.  Healy,  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  M.  C.  Ledyard 
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Well  done,  yood  and 
faithful  servants/ 


Bubble,  bub/e.  foil  and  trouble  !  , 

Fourierism  / 

War  and  schism.  /  , 

Till  disunion  come  /  /  Ar* 


Boil,  Fret  Soil, 

The  Union,  spoil , 
Como  yrtf  and  moan 
Peace  he  non* , 

Til  *6  divided  be  f 


A  CARTOON 
OF  THE  DAY 
This  was  a  transitional 
period  in  which  the 
American  people,  not 
less  than  the  politicians, 
were  unsettled  in  their 
minds  regarding  many 
questions  that  affected 
the  nation  as  a  whole. 

The  cartoonist  has  at¬ 
tempted  to  illustrate 
the  discordant  elements 
out  of  which  in  the 
process  of  time  was  to 
rise  the  one  great  issue 
destined  to  divide  the 
country.  Garrison,  Cal¬ 
houn,  Wilmot  and 
Greeley  were  actors  in 

a  drama  whose  climax  621  From  a  cartoon  published  In  1850  by  Jsfmes  Bailey,  'New  York,  in  tbe  Library  of  Congress 

while  it  had  to  be  deferred,  was  none  the  less  inevitable.  “ Bubble,  bubble,  toil  and  trouble!  Boil,  Free 
Soil,  the  Union  spoil;  Come  grief  and  moan.  Peace  be  none.  Till  we  divided  be!” 
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THE  WHIG  NOMINATION  OF  1848 

The  Whigs  also  tried  the  policy  of  evading  the  slavery  issue. 

As  their  nominee  they  selected,  under  the  guidance  of  Thur- 

low  Weed,  General  Taylor,  the  hero  of  the  war,  whom  the 

Democratic  administration  had  seemed  to  slight.  As  he  was 

a  southerner  and  a  slaveholder,  his  popularity  in  the  South 

seemed  certain;  while  his  military  record  was  to  carry  him 

through  the  North.  The  scheme  of  the  party  managers  was 

discerned  by  Lowell  in  The  Biglow  Papers: 

Another  pint  thet  influences  the  minds  of  sober  j  edges 
Is  thet  the  Gin’ral  hez  n’t  gut  tied  hand  an’  foot  with  pledges, 

He  hez  n’t  told  ye  wut  he  is,  an’  so  there  ain’t  no  knowin’ 

But  wut  he  may  turn  out  to  be  the  best  there  is  agoin’. 


622  Thurlow  Weed,  1797-1882,  from  a  photograph 
by  Brady 

CLAY  ON  SLAVERY 

Clay  had  desired  the  Whig  nomination;  but  again  he  had 
injured  his  chances  by  an  unfortunate  statement.  In  1847, 
when  the  Mexican  army  was  completely  defeated,  he  had  made 
a  speech,  declaring  that  there  should  be  a  generous  peace,  and 
insisting  that  the  party  should  renounce  any  “wish  or  desire 
on  our  part  to  acquire  any  foreign  territory  whatever,  for  the 
purpose  of  propagating  slavery,  or  of  introducing  slaves  from 
the  United  States.”  Such  frankness  was  objectionable  to  the 
party  leaders,  and  Clay  was  set  aside  for  a  man  whose  views 
were  not  so  well  known. 


623  From  a  contemporary  cartoon  in  the  New 
York  Historical  Society 


f  Mr  Clay  ''hid#  hvas  Mayor 
of  the  I'Uy  of/Veu-^ork,  I 
used  all  ^htJnftuencsIJutd 
to  have  you  n  o/mna  tad  you 
have  always  bean  my  first 

ch  oice-y' 


Gentlemen  /  cannot 
endorse  a  note (fi a  t 
the  dr  amor  hansel/ 
has  not  Signed 


Cmftenden  you 
milt  ruin  every 
thing 


Brady  do  ted 
h im  that  he  was 
our  first  Ch  nice 


////.  ir  i//.  i «/,/•;  /'.  \R  ry  rttr/xti  mot/  rmm  iv i/.j  y  >  t: vbunxKti  nr  rut-  >  aw>  m. ix  t/t#):  tM i.v.v  ty/x n:/:a 


624  From  a  Democratic  cartoon,  published  in  1848  by  H.  R.  Robinson,  New  York, 

in  the  New  York  Historical  Society 


THE  ROARING  ’FORTIES 
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THE  FREE  SOIL 
PARTY 

Such  evasion  of  the  slav¬ 
ery  issue  by  the  major 
parties  was  displeasing  to 
many  in  the  North.  Since 
1844  a  faction  of  the  Dem¬ 
ocrats  in  New  York, 
known  as  the  Barn¬ 
burners,  and  followers  of 
Van  Buren,  had  been 
openly  on  the  antislavery 
side.  In  the  Democratic 
convention  this  faction 
had  been  slighted  by  the 
administration  forces,  in 
favor  of  the  rival  New 
York  faction,  the  Hun¬ 
kers.  Now,  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  ardent  antislav- 


ItlARRtAOE 


Of 


THE 


FREE 


SOIL  AND 


LIBERTY 


PARTIES. 
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From  a  cartoon  published  at  New  York  in  1848,  in  the  New  York  Historical  Society 


ery  men,  such  as  Benjamin  Butler  the  elder,  former  law  partner  of  Van  Buren,  a  coalition  was  formed  between 
the  Barn-burners  and  the  Liberty  party.  Van  Buren  was  nominated  for  the  Presidency,  with  Charles  Francis 
Adams  of  Massachusetts  as  running-mate.  As  the  Free  Soil  party,  the  group  entered  the  campaign  “upon 
the  national  platform  of  freedom.” 


THE  VICTORY  OF  THE  WHIGS 


THE  DEMOCRATIC  FUNERAL  OF  1848 


Despite  the  efforts  of  both  Whigs  and  Democrats,  the  slavery  question  was  intruded  into  the  campaign. 
The  Democrats  suffered  as  a  result  of  the  unpopularity  of  the  Mexican  war  in  certain  sections  of  the 
North.  The  Whigs  were  aided  by  the  prestige  of  the  victor  of  Buena  Vista  (Vol.  VI). 

The  split  in  the  ranks  of  the  New  York  Democrats  proved  fatal.  In  the  election  Taylor  received  a  plurality 
of  the  popular  votes,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  of  the  two  hundred  and  ninety  electoral  votes.  By 
their  opponents  the  election  was  hailed  as  a  death-blow  for  the  Democrats.  More  to  the  point,  however,  was 
the  strength  shown  by  the  Free  Soil  party.  Van  Buren  received  nearly  300,000  votes  —  all  from  the  free  states 
of  the  North  and  Northwest.  In  New  Hampshire  and  Ohio  the  Ffee  Soilers  elected  Senators.  In  eleven 

states  they  held  the  bal¬ 
ance  between  the  old  par¬ 
ties.  Such  results  should 
have  demonstrated  to  men 
of  all  political  faiths  that 
the  vital  issue  of  the  day 
could  not  be  much  longer 
ignored  with  impunity. 
The  politicians,  however, 
preferred  to  give  a  less  dis¬ 
concerting  interpretation 
to  the  election  returns. 
To  them  it  meant  the 
downfall  of  the  Demo¬ 
crats  and  the  long-sought 
victory  of  the  Whigs. 
This  was  a  simple  expla¬ 
nation,  but  satisfying  to 
no  one  who  examined  the 
problems  that  faced  the 

From  a  cartoon  published  by  Abel  &  Durane.  Philadelphia,  in  the  Historical  Society  of  new  administration. 

Pennsylvania 


CHAPTER  XI 


A  HOUSE  DIVIDED  AGAINST  ITSELF 

TO  further  the  alliance  between  the  doctrine  of  state  rights  and  the  cause  of 
slavery,  Calhoun  bent  every  effort.  In  every  question  that  came  before  the 
government  he  saw  something  of  concern  to  the  slave-holding  South.  Almost 
every  action  and  suggested  action  of  the  national  government  seemed  to  him  to 
presage  an  irresistible  conflict  in  which  the  supporters  of  slavery  must  choose  between 
submission  and  secession.  In  this  view  he  was  not  alone.  Many  in  the  North  and  the 
West  saw  what  was  impending  and  did  their  utmost  to  prevent  its  occurrence. 

In  the  Compromise  of  1850  they  thought  that  the  outbreak  had  been  forestalled.  The 
passage  of  the  measures  constituting  that  compromise  was  met  with  a  sigh  of  relief  frcm 
those  who  realized  the  danger  that  had  been  escaped.  Having,  however,  avoided,  as  they 
thought,  that  danger,  they  proceeded  to  consider  slavery  as  a  settled  issue. 

Had  the  slavery  question  not  been  so  closely  tied  up  with  other  pressing  problems,  the 
decision  of  1850  might  have  endured.  It  was,  however,  not  an  isolated  matter  that  could 
be  dismissed  so  easily;  rather,  it  permeated  everything  that  required  political  considera¬ 
tion.  Acquisition  of  new  territory,  establishment  of  territorial  governments,  admission 
to  the  Union  of  territories,  treatment  of  the  Indians,  construction  of  transcontinental 
railroads  —  in  each  of  these  there  lurked  the  political  bogey  so  much  feared  by  the 
politician  of  the  day.  The  juncture  between  these  problems  and  the  slave  question  be¬ 
comes  obvious  upon  the  slightest  perusal  of  the  numerous  resolutions  passed  by  state 
legislatures  and  mass  meetings  held  in  the  ’fifties.  This  interweaving  of  numerous  issues 
is  well  illustrated,  for  example,  in  a  Resolve  of  the  Connecticut  Legislature,  adopted  in 
the  spring  of  1850: 

“Resolved,  That  the  integrity  and  permanence  of  American  power  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  the  increase  of  our  commerce  and  wealth,  the  extension  of  our  institutions, 
and  the  cause  of  human  freedom  on  this  continent,  require  the  immediate  admission 
of  California  into  this  Union,  with  her  present  Constitution,  and  the  boundaries 
therein  defined,  without  any  reference  to  any  other  question  or  measure  whatever.” 

Since  the  slavery  issue  was  so  involved  with  others,  it  not  unnaturally  cropped  up  anew 
in  1854.  This  time  there  were  not  at  hand  the  men  who  had,  by  experience,  become 
adept  at  “compromising.”  Webster,  Clay  and  Calhoun  were  dead;  their  places  were 
taken  by  men  less  skillful,  more  intransigent.  The  result  was  that  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
decisions  in  no  way  laid  the  ghost  of  the  slavery  issue. 

On  the  contrary,  the  issue  became  increasingly  complicated  not  only  by  its 
economic,  political,  and  sectional  associations;  but  by  the  fact  that  it  was,  as  analyzed 
by  Jefferson  and  Lincoln,  a  race  problem.  The  majority  of  the  people  in  the  North¬ 
west  were  opposed  to  the  entry  into  that  section  of  the  negro,  either  slave  or  free.  In 
Illinois,  for  example,  a  series  of  anti-negro  laws  was  passed,  followed  in  1853  by  an  act 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  that  State,  the  object  of  which  was  “to  prevent  the  immi¬ 
gration  of  free  negroes  into  the  State.”  The  law  made  it  a  misdemeanor  for  a  negro  or 
a  mulatto,  bond  or  free,  to  enter  Illinois  with  the  intention  of  taking  up  permanent 
residence. 
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TAYLOR  OPPOSES  THE  EXTENSION 
OF  SLAVERY 

President  Taylor  was  the  successful  candidate 
of  a  party  that  in  the  campaign  of  1848  had  en¬ 
deavored  to  evade  the  slavery  issue.  He  was 
honest,  independent,  but  without  experience  in 
statecraft  or  politics.  He  had  been  nominated  as 
a  man  whose  southern  connections  and  military 
record  would  win  the  favor  of  all  sections  of  the 
Whig  party.  The  South  hoped  that  he  would 
lean  toward  her  interests;  but  early  in  his  ad¬ 
ministration  he  came  to  rely  upon  William  II. 
Seward,  antislavery  Whig  senator  from  New 
York.  This  bent  became  more  pronounced  with 
the  exigency  arising  from  the  discovery  of  gold 
in  California,  which  made  it  imperative  to  estab¬ 
lish  orderly  government  at  once  in  the  new 
Southwestern  territories.  Without  waiting  for 
Congressional  action,  Taylor  advised  California 
and  New  Mexico  to  form  constitutions  and  to 
apply  for  admission  to  the  Union.  He  hoped  thus 
to  dispose,  at  least  in  part,  of  the  problem  of 
slavery  in  the  territories.  In  August,  1849,  he 
announced  that  “The  people  of  the  North  need 
have  no  apprehension  of  the  further  extension  of 
slavery.” 


627  Zachary  Taylor,  1784—1850,  from  the  portrait  by  O.  P.  A.  Healy,  after 
Jaques  Amans  (1801-88),  in  the  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington 


THE  GROWTH  OF  ABOLITION 


Settlement  was  not 
to  be  such  a  simple 
affair.  Sectional  feel¬ 
ing  had  become  more 
intense  than  in  the 
early  days  of  the  aboli¬ 
tion  societies.  The 
antislavery  movement 
had  increased  vastly  in 
importance  and  in  its 
strength  throughout 
the  North  and  West. 
The  days  when  aboli¬ 
tionists  in  this  region 
were  the  subject  of  riot¬ 
ous  assaults  had  passed 
as  dislike  for  slavery 
spread.  In  this  wide¬ 
spread  hostility  to  the 
peculiar  institution  of 
the  South  lay  a  threat 
to  the  integrity  of  the 
nation.  In  this  develop¬ 
ment  such  publications 
as  the  Anti-Slavery  Al¬ 
manac,  among  others, 

628  From  the  Anti-Slaverv  Almanac.  1840,  in  •  a  positive  influence, 

possession  of  the  publishers  "  ~  i 

VIII— 19 


& 

Scriptural,  Ecclesiastical,  and  historical 


VIEW  OF  SLAVERY, 


FROM  tbs 


DAYS  OF  THE  PATRIARCH  ABRAHAM,  TO  THE 
NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 


ADDRK8SKD  TO  TUB 


RIGHT  RET.  ALOHZO  POTTER,  D.D., 

bishop  or  tuf  pbot.  episcopal  cnoncn,  m  tub  diocese  or  r*.YnsTLTUru. 


JOHN  HENRY  HOPKINS,  D.D.,  LLD., 

arsnor  or  the  diocese  or  termort. 


[Fourth  Thousand.] 


JTtfD-goih : 

W.  L  POOLEY  &  CO.,  HARPER’3  BUILDING,  FRANKLIN  SQUARE. 


629  Prom  me  original  in  the  possession  at  Matthew 
Page  Andrews,  Baltimore 
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Invoice  of  a  Sale  of  Negroes,  1835,  from'  the  original  in  the  Library  of  Congress 


ABOLITIONIST 
LEADERS 

Garrison  remained,  as 
the  antislavery  move¬ 
ment  grew  in  strength, 
its  most  radical  leader. 
His  Liberator  continued 
its  untiring  attack  upon 
the  men  of  the  South  who 
owned  and  trafficked  in 
human  chattels.  In  the 
’thirties  George  Thomp¬ 
son,  a  Scotsman  (picture 
adjoining),  who  had  been 
prominent  in  the  British 
abolition  movement,  col¬ 
laborated  with  Garrison. 
In  1835  Thompson  was 

quoted  as  saying  in  a  public  address  that  “Southern  slaves  ought,  or  at  least  had  a  right,  to  cut  the  throats 
of  their  masters.”  Wendell  Phillips  was  scarcely  second  to  Garrison  in  the  vehemence  of  his  attack  upon 
slavery.  In  1861,  he  placed  on  an  honor-roll  which  included  Cromwell  and  Washington  the  name  of  Toussaint 
L’Ouverture,  who  had  led  the  great  slave  insurrection  in  Haiti  at  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century  which 
drove  the  French  from  that  rich  colony.  With  such  men  preaching  the  cause  of  human  freedom  in  the  North, 
the  politicians  faced  almost  insuperable  obstacles  in  determining  the  national  policy  with  regard  to  slavery. 
(For  slavery  as  a  domestic  institu¬ 
tion  see  Volume  III.) 


030 


Wendell  Phillips,  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  and  George  Thompson,  an  English  antislavery  advocate, 
from  a  daguerreotype  taken  about  1851,  owned  by  the  Garrison  family 


THE  SLAVE  TRADE 
The  domestic  slave  trade  was  a  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  peculiar  institution  of  the 
South  that  roused  the  fiercest  op¬ 
position  in  the  North.  Such  an  in¬ 
voice  as  that  of  John  W.  Pittman 
made  abolitionists  by  the  score. 
Few  northern  women  could  read 
without  being  deeply  stirred  such 
sentiments  as  these  which  are 
expressed  in  the  last  paragraph  of 
the  invoice:  “I  did  intend  to  leave 
Nancy  child  but  she  made  such 
a  damned  fuss  I  had  to  let  her  take 
it  I  could  of  got  fifty  Dollars  for  so 
you  must  add  forty  Dollars  to  the 
above.”  To  southern  women  this 
aspect  of  slavery  was  a  sad  but 
necessary  accompaniment  of  an 
inevitable  institution.  They  strove 
to  reduce  it  to  the  smallest  possible 
proportions.  But  amelioration  was 
not  abolition;  and  more  than  once 
the  fanatics  in  the  North  capital¬ 
ized  such  conduct  as  benevolent 
despotism  endeavoring  to  disguise 
the  inherent  evil  of  human  slavery. 
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BEECHER'S 
PARODY  OF  A 
SLAVE  AUCTION 
Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
perhaps  the  greatest 
preacher  of  his  day,  iden¬ 
tified  himself  actively 
with  the  cause  of  anti¬ 
slavery.  On  June  1, 

1856,  he  won  a  triumph. 

Before  an  audience  that 
filled  every  inch  of  space 
in  Plymouth  Church  he 
staged  a  demonstration  of 
a  slave  auction.  “The 
solemn,  impressive  silence 
of  that  vast  Plymouth 
assemblage  was  abso¬ 
lutely  painful  as  a  young 
woman  slowdy  ascended 

the  stairs  leading  to  the  pulpit  and  sank  into  a  chair  by  Mr.  Beecher’s  side.  Instantly  assuming  the  look  and 
manner  of  a  slave  auctioneer  he  called  for  bids.  ‘Look,’  he  exclaimed,  ‘at  this  marketable  commodity — - 
human  flesh  and  blood,  like  yourselves.  You  see  the  white  blood  of  her  father  in  her  regular  features  and 
high,  thoughtful  brow.  Who  bids?  You  will  have  to  pay  extra  for  that  white  blood  because  it  is  supposed  to 
give  intelligence.  Stand  up,  Sarah!  Now  look  at  her  trim  figure  and  her  wavy  hair!  .  .  .  She  is  a  Christian 
woman  —  I  mean,  a  praying  nigger  —  and  that  makes  her  more  valuable,  because  it  insures  her  docility  and 

obedience  to  your  wishes.  Serv¬ 
ants,  obey  your  masters!  you 
know.  She  believes  in  that  doc¬ 
trine.  How  much  for  her?  Will 
you  allow  this  praying  woman  to 
be  sent  back  to  Richmond  to  meet 
the  fate  for  which  her  father  sold 
her?’”  —  Mrs.  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  in  the  Ladies  Home 
Journal,  Nov.,  1896. 

NEW  ARRANGEM  ENT---NIGHT  AND  DAY. 
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From  The  Ladies  Home  Journal,  Nov.  1896,  drawing  by  T.  de  Thulstrup. 

Company,  reproduced  by  permission 


Curtis  Publishing 


The  improved  and  splendid  Locomotives,.  Clatksofi 
and  Lundy,  with  their  trains  fitted  up  in  the  best  style  of 
accommodation  for  passengers,  will  run  their  regular 
trips  during" the  present  season,  between  the  borders  of 
the  Patriarchal  Dominion  and  Liberty  vi!!c,  Upper  Cffiiffrld. 
Gentlemen  and  Ladies,  who  may  wish  to  improve  their 
health  or  circumstances,  by  a  northern  tour;  arc  respect¬ 
fully  invited  to  give  us  their  patronage. 

SEATS  FREE,  irrespective  of  color. 

Necessary  Clothing  furubhed  gratuitously  to  such  ns 
have  “ fallen  among  llticoct." 


Hide  the  outcasts — let  the  oppressed  go  free.1' — Bible. 

Qj^For  seats  apply  at  any  of  the  trap  doors,  or  to 
the  conductor  of  the  train. 

J.  CROSS,  Proprietor. 

ft.  For  the  special  benefit  of  Pro-Slavery  Police 
O (liccrs,  an  extra  heavy  wagon  for  Texas,  will  be  fur¬ 
nished,  whenever  it  may  be  necessary,  in  which  they 
Will  lie  forwarded  as  dead  freight,  to  the  “  Valley  of  Ray- 
diils,‘\ always  at  the  risk  of  the  ovVncrs. 

[£jF“Extm  Overcoats  provided  for  sucli  of  them  as 
arc  alllietod  with  protracted  chilhj-phobia. 


633  Facsimile  of  advertisement  of  the  Underground  Railroad,  from  The  Western  Citizen, 

July  13,  1844 

THE  UNDERGROUND  RAILROAD 
The  South  had  awakened  to  the  threatened  danger  and  jealously 
guarded  her  rights.  In  the  North  the  Underground  Railroad,  with 
efficiency  and  expedition,  aided  fugitive  slaves  to  escape  to  Canada. 
There  were  “stations”  at  regular  intervals  in  the  northern  towns, 
especially  in  New  York  and  the  New  England  states,  and  many 
prominent  men  acted  as  “  conductors.”  The  southern  people,  in  turn, 
held  mass  meetings  at  which  such  auctions  were  denounced.  The  cry  of 
disunion  was  raised.  From  IVIississippi  a  call  was  issued  for  a  southern 
convention,  to  meet  at  Nashville  in  June,  1850,  to  deliberate  upon 
measures  to  be  taken  in  the  crisis. 


634  Levi  Coffin,  1798-1877,  reputed  President 
of  the  Underground  Railroad,  from  an  engrav¬ 
ing  by  R.  O'Brien,  In  the  Friends  Historical 
Society,  Philadelphia 
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•LIBERTY,  EQUALITY,  FRATERNITY. 

DEDICATED  TO  THE  PMARTKftT  NATION  IN  ALL  CREATION. 


635  From  a  cartoon  by  John  l>ech  in  Punch,  1848/ 
by  permission  of  the  proprietors 


AN  ENGLISH  THRUST  AT  SLAVERY 
Across  the  Atlantic,  English  artists  satirized  the  “land  of 
the  free”  in  biting  cartoons.  In  such  a  drawing  as  “Liberty, 
Equality,  Fraternity,  dedicated  to  the  smartest  nation  in  all 
creation,”  is  plainly  expressed  the  attitude  toward  Americans 
of  a  considerable  body  of  the  English  people. 

NORTHERN  RIDICULE  OF  ABOLITIONISTS 
The  Abolitionists,  as  reformers  are  prone  to  do,  went  to 
extremes.  Garrison  advocated  the  abandonment  of  the  Union 
if  the  slaves  were  not  freed.  Though  more  and  more  Northern 
people  became  hostile  to  slavery,  the  opposition  to  and  ridicule 
of  the  radical  Abolitionists  continued. 


636 


From  a  caricature  Ye  Abolitionists  tn  Council ,  in  Harper’s  Weekly,  May  28,  1859 


CLAY  RETURNS  TO  THE  SENATE 
The  nation  was  confronted  with  a  crisis  in  1850  when  California 
applied  for  admission  to  the  Union  as  a  free  state.  “The  task 
of  working  out  a  compromise  which  should  reconcile  the  various 
conflicting  interests,  and  of  securing  its  acceptance,  fell  to 
Henry  Clay.  It  was  the  most  difficult  political  task  since  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution.  Just  that  line  of  agreement  had 
to  be  drawn  which  would  satisfy  one  section  without  causing 
repugnance  in  the  other,  for  it  was  not  enough  to  secure  the 
passage  of  an  act  of  Congress,  but  it  was  necessary  to  win  for  it 
the  approval  of  a  majority  in  both  sections.  .  .  .  Clay’s  seventy- 
four  years  had  been  crowded  with  political  experience,  and  he 
knew  every  pathway  through  the  maze  of  national  affairs.  .  .  . 
The  fact  that  he  had  at  last  given  up  his  presidential  ambi¬ 
tion,  and  that  after  eight  years’  absence  he  had  returned  to 
the  Senate  for  the  express  purpose  of  bringing  peace  to  his  dis¬ 
tracted  country,  gave  him  prestige  with  all  his  colleagues,  while  his 
feeble  health  added  a  rather  pathetic  interest  to  his  efforts.” 
—  Fish,  Development  of  American  Nationality,  pp.  322-23. 


.  ,  .  uV  oc»cui>-uuc,  uuui  a  uaRuerreotvi 

taken  1848,  in  Philadelphia,  by  Marcus  A,  Root 
the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania 
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638  From  an  engraving  by  R.  Whitechurch  after  the  painting  Clay  Addressing  the  Senate  on  the  Compromise  of  1860, 

by  Peter  F.  Rothermel  (1817-95) 


CLAY  PLEADS  FOR  HIS  COMPROMISE  PLAN 


On  January  29,  1850,  Clay  presented  his  plan  to  the  Senate.  In  the  form  of  a  series  of  resolutions,  it  purported 
to  settle  all  of  the  controverted  issues.  California  was  to  be  admitted  with  her  free-soil  constitution;  the 
other  territories  were  to  be  organized  without  congressional  dictation  as  to  slavery  therein;  Congress  was  to 
enact  a  fugitive  slave  law  that  would  adequately  protect  slave-owners;  and  the  slave-trade  within  the  District 
of  Columbia  wras  to  be  prohibited.  A  week  later,  the  author 
of  the  measures,  in  a  memorable  speech,  pleaded  for  them  as  a 
compromise  honorable  to  both  sections. 


CALHOUN’S  LAST  SPEECH 
On  the  fourth  of  March,  Calhoun  replied.  He  was  so  ill  that  his 
speech  had  to  be  read  for  him.  But  in  his  advocacy  of  the 
cause  of  the  South  he  did  not  falter.  He  denounced  the 
compromise  as  a  betrayal  of  his  section,  as  another  indication 
of  the  dominance  of  the  North  in  the  nation’s  councils.  He 
felt  that  one  by  one  the  cords  of  union  were  snapping.  The 
nation  could  be  saved  only  by  constitutional  readjustments 
which  would  restore  the  balance  between  the  sections.  “If 
you  who  represent  the  stronger  portions,”  he  urged  upon  the 
Northern  senators,  “cannot  agree  to  settle  them  (i.e.,  the 
questions  at  issue  between  the  two  sections)  on  the  broad 
principles  of  justice  and  duty,  say  so,  and  let  the  states  we 
represent  agree  to  separate  and  part  in  peace.  If  you  are 
unwilling  we  should  part  in  peace,  tell  us  so,  and  we  shall  know 
what  to  do,  when  you  reduce  the  question  to  submission  or 
resistance.  If  you  remain  silent  you  then  compel  us  to  infer 
what  you  intend.”  This  was  Calhoun’s  last  great  act.  Soon 
afterward,  the  leading  statesman  of  the  South  was  dead. 


'  <*■  ftp, 

>>  git  /n. at! 
Hurt  tfnAmt  tffarr. 
It  iM/  tMyrYor  tt/r/imt 


639  From  a  cartoon  signed  W.  T.  C.,  published  In  1848  by 
H.  R.  RoWawn,  New  York.  In  the  New  York  Historical 
Society 
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640  Daniel  Webster,  1782-1852,  from  a  daguerreotype  taken  in  1851,  in  the  Massachusetts 

Historical  Society 


VOTERS, 
Read  This! 


KXTRACT  FROM  A 


SPEECH 

DRL1VKRBD  BT  THE 

Hon.  Daniel  Webster, 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

ON  THE  7th  OF  MARCH.  1850. 

“ICthc  infernal  Fanatics  and  Abo¬ 
litionist**  ever  get  the  power  in  their 
hands,  they  w  ill  override  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  set  the  Supreme  Court  at  defi¬ 
ance,  change  and  make  Laws  to  suit 
themselves.  They  will  lay  violent 
hands  on  those  who  differ  w  ith  them 
politically  in  opinion,  or  dare  question 
their  infallibility;  bankrupt  the  coun¬ 
try  and  finally  delug*'  it  with  blood.” 


641  From  a  handbill  giving  an  extract  from 
Webster's  Seventh  of  March  Speech,  1850,  In 
the  New  York  Historical  Society 


WEBSTER’S  SEVENTH  OF  MARCH  SPEECH 
A  few  days  later,  the  third  great  figure  in  the  Senate  rose  to  speak. 
Throughout  the  North,  Webster  was  looked  upon  as  the  pilot  under 
whom  the  storm  of  slavery  could  be  weathered.  The  antislavery 
element  now  hoped  that  he  would  turn  all  his  powers  against  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  slavery.  But  Webster  valued  the  Union  above  all  else;  when  it 
was  in  danger,  all  lesser  matters  must  give  way.  So  he  declared  for  the 
compromise.  His  chief  task  was  to  conciliate  the  South.  He  admitted 
that  the  North  had  defaulted  in  its  duty  of  returning  fugitive  slaves; 
he  charged  the  abolitionists  with  conduct  that  was  certain  to  arouse 
southern  resentment;  and,  fearing  secession,  he  asked  the  North  to  be 
fair,  to  accept  the  compromise.  “To  break  up  this  great  government! 
To  dismember  this  great  country!  .  .  .  No,  sir!  No,  sir!  There  will 
be  no  secession.  Gentlemen  are  not  serious  when  they  talk  of 
secession.”  This  “Seventh-of-March  Speech”  was  approved  by  the 
more  moderate  people  of  the  North.  The  radicals,  however,  were 
enraged.  Webster  was  compared  with  Benedict  Arnold,  accused  of 
bidding  for  southern  support  for  the  Presidency,  and  denounced  in 
many  public  meetings. 


A  HOUSE  DIVIDED  AGAINST  ITSELF 
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THE 

COMPROMISE 
IS  ENACTED, 
SEPT.,  1850 
Webster's  support 
did  not  ensure  the 
passage  of  Clay’s 
measures.  Debate 
became  general,  both 
in  and  out  of  Con¬ 
gress,  and  continued 
for  months.  Jeffer¬ 
son  Davis  succeeded 
Calhoun  as  the 
leader  of  the  South; 
Chase  of  Ohio  and 
Seward  of  New  York 
were  the  spokesmen 
for  the  extremists  in 
the  North.  The  dead¬ 
lock  seemed  intermi¬ 
nable.  But  events 
proved  favorable  to 
Clay’s  scheme.  The 
Southern  Conven¬ 
tion,  meeting  in  June, 
was  controlled  by 
moderates,  who  con¬ 
tented  themselves 
with  temperate  de¬ 
mands.  The  death, 
on  July  9,  of  General 
Taylor  brought  Mill¬ 
ard  Fillmore,  whose 
political  career  began 
and  ended  with  the 
birth  and  extinction 
of  the  Whig  party, 
into  the  Presidency; 
and  he  evidenced 
his  support  of  the 
compromise  by  ap¬ 
pointing  Webster 
Secretary  of  State. 
Furthermore,  it  was 
found  that,  by  voting 
on  each  item  of  the 
compromise  sepa¬ 
rately,  majorities  for 
all  could  be  obtained. 
In  the  first  weeks  of 
September,  they  re¬ 
ceived  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  signature. 


Fugitive  Slave  Bill 


by  lha  bevnis  uJ  Hmm  *f  Ktpmnttilra, 

8wb*'  '*■  * 

AN  ACT  to  tod  lupplemsotary  to  tho  tot 

'•‘tod.  •*  A  o  set  r**p*ct  log  lugnj*«  from  justice,  sud 

p**K>o»  vseapta *  iruffl  lu*  *»rvw#  of  U»ir  DiuU't." 

approved,  t  *0  12.  tTM. 

SlOTiON  I.  That  (Mrioai  who  Kav*  bMn  or 
m*/  hereafter  bo,  appointed  Commissioner*  >e  vlr- 
'»•  «f  »*7  vciol  Congress,  by  ibo  Circuit  Co4n» 
•f  tbo  United  Suite,  nut  who  m  consequence  of 
•oek  sppoinUnont*,  ere  au'hdrised  to  exercise  ibo 
poworu  that  a  just  ice  of  the peace  or  o Our  magie- 
IraU  of  aoy  of  tbe  Uoitod  SIMM  may  exercise  in 
raopoci  to  offender*  for  any  crimo  or  offence  <fgaio*l 
tbo  United  Stotoe,  by  arresting,  imprisoning,  or 
bailing  tho  aatno  under  and  by  virtoe  of  the  thirty, 
third  taction  of  tho  aat  of  the  24lh  of  September. 
1789,  entitled  "An  aot  to  establish  Judicial  Couru 
of  tho  Uoitod  Sta'M,"  ahall  be  and  are  hereby 
authorised  and  ream' id  lo  exercise  and  discharge 
all  Oh  power t  and  duties  conferred  by  this  act. 

8*c  S.  Aod  be  it  farther  enacted,  That  the 
Soberer  Court  of  each  organised  territory  of  the 
United  8totee,  ahall  have  the  aacne  power  loop, 
point  comm  baton  ere  to  taka  acknowledgement#  of 
bail  and  affidavits,  and  to  take  deposition*  of  wil« 
neeaee  in  civil  caunea  which  ia  now  poaaceeed  by 
the  Circuit  Coorta  of  the  United  Statue ;  all  com. 
mtaaionere  wpo ahall  be  appo.nted  for  aach  parpoeee 
bv  the  Superior  Court  of  any  organised  territory 
of  the  United  Statee,  euall  poeeeee  ell  the  pow¬ 
er*  end  e  i  ere  be  ell  the  duties  ooeferred  by  law 
upon  the  eemm  teuton  era  appointed  by  the  Circuit 
Coert  of  the  United  Statue  for  similar  purposo*. 
•  •d  ahnU  moreorar  aiarobe  and  dbcturgn  all  ihu 
pownra  and  dntiaa  conferred  by  thi*  aot 

Sue.  8.  And  bo  it  farther  enacted.  That  the 
•ircait  coerta  of  the  United  Staten  and  the  superior 
coorta  of  eeoh  organised  territory  of  the  United 
States,  ahall,  from  tirou  to  lima,  enlarge  tee 
number  of  coma* istionere,  mite  a  vitw  to  afford 
rtasonable  facilities  to  reclaim  fugitive  from 
labor,  and  to  ibe  dbcharga  of  lha  datiae  imponod 
by  this  net 

Snc.  4.  Aod  be  it  fbrther  enacted,  That  the 
oocnmbotoeere  above  named  ahall  hava  concorrent 
juried >ot ioe  with  the  Judges  of  tho  Circuit  and 
DMirtet  Courta  of  the  United  8ta<ea,  in  their  re¬ 
spective  circuits  and  district*  withki  the.  several 
States,  and  the  judge*  of  the  aaperior  court*  of  the 
territories,  severally  end  collaotivaly,  in  term  time 
aod  vacation;  and  ahall  grant  certificate*  to  aooli 
otoimnou,  apon  tcUigfkctory  proof  bain*  made 
with  authority  to  take  and  remove  *  nth  furitivte 
'rom  service  or  labor,  under  tho  restriction*  herein 
oootsinad,  to  the  State  or  territory  Rom  which  each 
person*  may  hava  eeoapad  or  fled. 

Sac.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  it 
■hall  ha  lha  duty  of  all  morshala  nod  deputy  mar¬ 
shal*  to  obey  and  execute  all  warrant* and  precept*' 
iaeaed  under  the  provieion*  of  tbio  act,  whan  to 
them  directed;  and  ehoold  any  marehal  or  depaty 
marshal  refuse  to  reooive  each  warrant  or  other 
process,  when  tendered,  or  ue*  all  proper  mesne 
diligently  to  execute  the  same,  he  aliall  on  coo- 
V ici ion  thereof,  be  fined  In  tht  turn  qf  OJYE 
THfWSAJfD  DOLLARS  to  tht  use  qf  euth 
claimant  on  motion  of  such  claimant,  uy  the 
circuit  or  diatricl  coart  of  the  district  of  each  mar- 
•Sal;  and  nfler  orreet  of  each  fugitive  by  such 
marehal  or  lib  deputy,  or  whilst  at  ony  tim*  in  hi* 
custody  under  tho  provision*  of  thi*  tot,  should 
such  fugitive  escape,  whether  with  on  without 
THI  AllltIT  or  SUCH  MARSHAL  OR  HI* 
ns  putt,  *och  roarahni  *h*ll  io  Ibble  on  hi* 
official  bond  to  be  proiecutod  for  the  benefit  of 
such  claimant,  fur  tho  full  value  of  the  eervioe  or 
labor  of  said  fugitive  in  the  Slate,  torri.ory  or 
dieirict  whence  hu  eicnped;  ond  the  better  to  en¬ 
able  the  *aid  comiriiesioner*  when  thue  appointed, 
to  execute  their  duties  faithfully  and  efficiently;  in 
conformity  with  the  requirement*  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  8tate*  und  of  thi*  net,  they  are 
hereby  authorized  and  empowered,  within  their 
counltet  respectively  to  appoint  in  writing  under 
hand*  any  one  or  more  tillable  persons  from  lime 
to  timo,  lo  exeoalo  nil  each  warrants  and  other 
process  n*  may  be  issued  by  them  in  tho  luwful 
performance  of  their  respective  du'ies,  with  author- 
gy  to  ssch  oomnuasionere  or  tlio  porson  to  be  op- 
BoU^ed  by  them  to  exocute  process  cs  aforesaid,  to 

gUDon  and  oall  to  their  aid  the  by- 
tlAIDiis,  or  post*  comilatus  of  tho  proper 
rotanty,  whan  necessary  to  iosoro  a  fuithlul  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  clause  of  the  constitution  referred 
to,  m  conformity  wiili  tho  provision*  of  this  not  — 
AND  ALL  GOOD  CITIZENS  AIIF,  HEREBY 
COMMANDED  TO  AID  AND  ASSIST  it*  thi 

PUOMFT  AND  KrriClENT  EXECUTION  Or 
THI*  WHENEVER  THEIIl  SERVICE*  MAY  UE 
REQUIRED  n*  aforesaid  for  that  purpose;  and  said 
warrants  shall  ran  and  be  executod  by  said  officers 
anywhere  ia  the  State,  within  which  they  arc  ax- 

8bc!  6.  And  ba  it  further  anaotod,  That  whan 
a  parson  held  to  eervice  or  labor  in  any  State  or 
territory  of  the  Uoited  State*,  hat  heretofore  or 
tkall  hereafter  oeonpe  into  nnolher  Slat*  or  territo¬ 
ry  of  the  United  States,  the  pereon  or  person*  to 
whom  *eoh  **rvlo#a  or  labor  may  be  due,  or  hie, 
her  or  their  agent  or  attorney,  doly  oulhorized,  by 
power  of  oiternay,  in  writing  acknowledged  nnd 
eertifled  under  the  seal  of  soma  legal  officer  of 
oo* rt  of  the  Stota  or  territory  in  which  tho  earn* 
Buy  be  executed,  may  punas  end  reclaim  each 


fagltive  pereoa,  either  by  procuring  a  warrant  Rom 
some  of  the  ooarls,  judges  or  •*onioiia«NM»ert  afore- 
said,  of  tbo  proper  riratii,  district  or  couny  for  <5* 
opprehvosion  of  each  fugitive  from  eervioe  or  lebof, 
or  by  seizing  sad  arresting  a*rh  fugitive,  where  ha 
aame  ran  ba  don*  without  process,  and  by  tokieg 
or  aeiiaiag  reoh  person  to  be  token,  forthwith  before 
each  eoer',  ledge  or  rommwetoner.  whoee  dety  It 
shell  be  to.  hoar  ond  detrrniiou  tho  bnao  of  each 
claimant  fe  n  SUMMARY  MANNER;  and  upo.i 
•a  tufas  lory  proof  being  mode,  by  depotilion  or 
aflldavit,  l*  writing,  to  be  Liken  and  certified  by 
•arh  court,  judge  or  eommiaeiouor,  or  by  other 
satisfactory  testimony,  doly  lokoo  nod  certified  by 
eomu  court.  magistral*,'  justice  of  th*  peace,  or 
other  legal  officer  authorised  to  administer  en  Oath 
and  taka  depoeilions  under  the  laws  of  the  Slat*  or 
territory  from  which  such  p»r#on  owing  service  or 
labor  nuiy  have  escaped,  with  a  certificate  of  each 
magistracy  or  other  authority,  a*  aforesaid,  with 
th*  a*el  of  th*  proper  court  or  offioer  thrrau)  at¬ 
tached,  which  seal  ahall  ba  sufficient  lo  te  sblwte 
tho  competency  of  th#  proof,  end  with  (Jroof  abo 
by  eflWavU.  of  tlu  identity  of  the  persop  whoa* 
aervlca  or  labor  b  said  to  bo  due  a*  aforoauid,  that 
the  per  km  so  arrested  doe*  In  fact  owe  service  or 
.  labor  to  the  person  or  persnu*  claiming  hm»  or  her, 

'  io  the  8«U  or  territory  from  which  such  fugitive 
may  bavo  escaped,  as  aforesaid,  nod  'hat  aokT par- 
too  escaped,  to  make  out  and  deliver  lo  such 
claimant,  hi*  or  bar  agect  or  otloroay,  a  certificate 
•citing  forth  the  aoUtapiial  facta  at  lo  the  service 
or  b.bor  duo  from  each  fugitive  'o  tltss  claimant, 
nnd  of  hi*  or  her  oscupe  from  the  Slate  or  territory 
in  wfiioh  such  service  or  labor  wee  due,  to  th* 
Slate  or  turrilory  in  which  Ins  or  the  wne  arrested, 
with  authority  lo  tuck  claimant  or  hit  or  her 
agent  or  attorney,  to  q*s  eurh  reatonable  force 
and  restraint  as  may  be  necessary,  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstance*  of  the  Case,  lo  take  and  remove  such 
fugitive  person  beak  to  th#  Slat#  or  territory  from 
whence  he  or  slu  may  have  eeonped  os  aforesaid. 

IN  NO  TRIAL  OR  HEARING  UNDER  THIS 
ACT  SHALL  TESTIMONY  OF  SUCH  AL¬ 
LEGED  FUGITIVE  BE  ADMITTED  IN  EVI- 
DENCE;  and  the  certificates  In  tele  and  the  Jlrtt 
action  mentioned  shall  be  conclusive  or 
▼  HE  RIGHT  Of  THE  PtJteaN  OR  PERSON*  IN 
WHOSE  fAYOR  GRANTED,  tO  remove  tuck  /u- 
gitive  to  the  Stale  or  territory  from  which  he 
eecaped,  and  that l  prevent  all  moleelotion  nf  laid 
par  ton  or  pereone  by  any  proctet  ittued  by  any 
court,  Judge,  magistrate  or  oteer  person  whonuo- 
ever. 

Sec.  7.  Aod  b*  It  further  enacted.  That  ony 
person  who  ahall  knowingly  or  willingly  obstruct, 
binder  or  pruvent  such  mnimant,  hi*  agent  or  at¬ 
torney,  or  any  person  Or  pertoni,  lawfully  assist¬ 
ing  him,  her  or  thorn,  from  nrreeiirg  such  fugitive 
from  aarvloe  or  lobor  EITHER  WITH  or  WITH- 
OUT  PROCESS  os  aforeanid;  or  ahull  rescue,  or 
attempt  to  reecun  each  fugitive  from  eervioa  or 
labor,  from  tho  oustody  of  tuoh  cloimant,  hi*  or 
her  agent  or  ettoi nay,  or  other  person  or  person* 
lawfully  assisting  na  aforesaid  when  so  oriesled, 
pursuant  to  the  authority  herein  given  end  declared ; 
OR  MH  all  aid.  abet,  or  assist  such  a 
PERSON  SO  OWING  SERVICE  OH  LABOR  AS 
APORBSA1D,  DIRECTLY  OR  INDIRECTLY  TO 
escape  from  such  claimant,  hi*  ngentor  at'orney, 
or  other  person  or  persons  legally  authorized  a* 
nfnresaid,  or  SHALL  HARBOR  or  CONCF.AL 
■ooh  fugitive,  so  ne  lo  prevent  tho  discovery  end 
arreet  of  each  person,  nfler  notico  nr  knowledge  of 
the  feci  that  each  purtnit  was  n  fugitive  from  ser¬ 
vice  or  labor  us  nforeaaid,  shall,  for  either  ol  enid 
offences  ho  subject  'o  a  fine  not  acceding  ONE 
THOUSAND  DOLLARS  und  IMPRISONMENT 
NOT  EXCEEDING  SIX  MONTHS,  by  indict¬ 
ment  nnd  conviction  bnforu  the  district  court  of  the 
United  Sln'ei  for  thn  dieirict  in  which  *uch  offence 
may  Itnvn  been  committed,  or  before  the  proper 
court  of  criminal  jurisdiction  if  committed  within 
ony  ooe  of  the  organised  territories  of  the  United 
Stn'es;  and  i hall,  moreover, forfeit  and  pay  by 
way  of  civil  dumngei  lo  the  party  injured  by  tuch 
illegal  conduct,  the  turn  of  ONE  THOUSAND 
DOLLARS  FOR  EACH  FUGITIVE  SO  LOST. 

d*  aforesaid,  tn  he  recovered  by  action  for  debt,  in 
ony  of  tho  district  or  territorial  oourte  nforeeeid, 
within  whose  jurisdiction  tho  said  offence  may  hava 
been  committed. 

Src.  8.  And  he  it  further  enncled,  That  th* 
marshals,  their  deputies,  tad  the  clerks  of  the  enid 
dutrict  und  terri'oriul  courts,  shall  be  paid  for  their 
services  the  liko  foes  as  may  be  allowed  tu  them 
for  similar  services  in  other  cases;  ond  where  each 
services  nro  rendored  exclusively  in  the  arrest, 
costodv  nnd  delivery  of  thu  fagltive  to  the  claimant, 
his  or  her  agont  or  nt'orney,  or  wltero  each  sup- 

Jiosed  fugitive  may  be  discharged  oot  of  ouetody 
or  wont  of  sufficient  proof  a*  aforesaid,  then  eucn 
fees  ore  lo  be  paid  in  tho  whole  by  such  claimant, 
hie  agent  or  attorney ;  and  in  all  case*  where  th# 
proceedings  am  before  n  commissioner,  lie  ahall  ha 
entitled  to  a  fee  of  TEN  DOLLARS  in  fall  for  hie 
services  In  eaoh  esse,  upon  th*  delivery  of  the  laid 
certificate  to  the  claimant,  hi*  or  her  agent  or 
attorney;  or  a  fee  of  FIVE  DOLLARS  tn  eases 
where  the  proof  t halt  not  tn  the  opinion  of  tuch 
commissioner,  warrant  emch  certificate  and  de¬ 
livery,  Inclusive  of  all  service#  incident  to  such 
arrest  and  exnminatioo,  to  ha  paid,  in  either  oe*e, 
'  by  the  Claimant,  bis  or  Iter  agent  or  attorney.  Th# 
pereoa  or  person*  authorized  to  execute  the  process 


to  b*  Usosd  by  such  eoamiaetoesr*  for  liie  arrest 
aod  detention  of  fogiLvse  from  service  *»  labor,  a* 
aforesaid,  shall  also  be  aaLliad  to  a  fa*  of  hue 
dollar *  each  for  mid  person  be  or  they  may  arrest 
aod  taka  before  any  tech  commiealoaer  aa  afore¬ 
said,  at  the  ioalaec*  aod  rtqoaet  of  each  claims  at, 
with  tuoh  other  fees  aa  n^y  be  deemed  reasonable 
by  each  aouimtaeiooer  for  tech  additional  service* 
a*  may  be  necessarily  performed  by  him  or  thorn; 
each  e*  attending  at  lha  aiamiualion,  keeping  the 
fugitive  in  custody ,  aod  providing  him  with  food 
■aid  lodging  donng  hie  detention,  end  ■•til  the  final 
determination  ot  such  eommteswnar ;  and  m  |NL 
arul  for  performing  such  other  datias  aa  may  ba 
required  by  each  claimant,  his  or  her  altomay  or 
agent,  or  commimionar  ia  tho  premises,  seeb  fee# 
to  bs  mad*  ep  in  conformity  with  the  fas*  usually 
charged  by  the  officer*  of  th*  court*  of  j**ticn 
within  thh  proper  district  or  cooaty.**  near  earner 
ba  praoticubla,  end  paid  by  each  claimants,  (hair 
ageat*  or  atteroeye,  whether  aucb  sappoeed  fugi¬ 
tive*  front  service  or  labor,  be  ordered  to  b*  deliv¬ 
ered  to  each  clalrndni*  by  the  final  determination 
of  *och  commissioner  or  noL 

8xo.  9.  And  be  it  farther  enacted,  Thai  span 
affidavit  made  by  the  claimant  of  eonh  fagitiv#, 
bis  egant  or  attorney,  after  each  certificate  has  boas 
teeaea,  that  he  has  reason  to  apprehend  that  tuch 
fugitive  will  be  retcusd  by  force  from  his  or  their 
possession*  before  ba  can  be  token  beyond  the 
limit#  of  the  8ut*  in  which  the  arrest  la  tneda.  It 
shall  ba  th*  doty  of  tbe  offioer  melting  the  arrest 
lo  retain  the  fugitive  in  hie  cusiodp,  and  to  re¬ 
move  him  to  tee  State  whence  he  fled,  end  there  to 
deliver  him  to  said  clairoonl,  hia  agent  ei  attorney. 
And  to  this  end,  the  officer  aforesaid  ia  hereby 
AUTHORIZED  AND  REQUIRED  TO  ELM- 
PLOY  80  MANY  PERSONS  A8  HE  MAY 
DEEM  NECESSARY  to  over  cam#  such  force, 
aod  to  retain  them  in  hia  service  so  long  as  eirenJn- 
stances  require.  Th*  mid  officer  and  h»  o mutants, 
while  so  employed  to  receive  the  mm*  compensa¬ 
tion,  tod  to  be  allowed  the  tame  atpeoaee  a*  am 
now  allowed  by  law  for  transportation  of  criminals, 
to  ba  certified  by  the  judge  of  th*  dieirict  within 
which  the  arreet  ia  mad*,  and  PAID  OUT  OF 
THE  TREASURY  OF  THE  UNITED  8TATE8. 

Src.  10.  And  be  it  farther  enacted,  That  when 
any  person  held  to  eervice  or  labor  la  any  Stole  as 
Territory,  or  in  lb*  District  of  Colombia,  shell 
escape  therefrom,  tbe  party  to  whom  eeoh  mrvlen 
or  lebor  shell  be  doe,  nle,  her  or  their  ageat  or  at¬ 
torney  may  apply  to  any  coert  of  record  thereto, 
or  judge  thereof  in  vacation,  and  make  mtiafo clary 
proof  to  eurh  coert  or  jodg*  to  vacation,  of  th« 
escape  a  fore#*  id,  and  that  th*  person  escaping 
owed  eervice  or  labor  to  tuoh  party.  Where  epos 
tho  coart  shell  caee*  a  record  to  be  mad*  of  the 
matter  a*  proved,  end  also  a  general  description  of 
the  pet  sou*  escaping  with  nch  convenient  certain¬ 
ty  may  ba,  aod  n  transcript  of  each  record  as- 
thanticatad  by  th*  attestation  of  olerk  end  seel  of 
th*  said  court  being  produced  io  toy  other  8tato, 
Tcrii'ory  or  Diatricl  to  which  the  persco  ao  escap¬ 
ing  mny  ba  found,  and  being  egjtibitod  to  nay  jedge, 
commissioner  or  other  offioer  oulWisad  by  th*  law 
of  the  United  8tates  to  cause  persons  escaping  from 
service  or  labor  to  be  delivered  up,  thall  be  held 
and  taken  to  be  full  and  conclusive  evidence  ^ 
etcape ,  and  that  the  tervice  or  labor  qf  tee  pereon 
escaping  is  due  to  Ihs  party  in  tuch  record  aia- 
tioned.  And  upon  tbl  production  by  the  said  party 
of  other  and  further  evidence,  if  necessary  either 
oral  or  by  r^ffidavU,  in  nddilien  to  what  is  contain¬ 
ed  in  the  mid  record  of  the  Identity  of  th*  pereon 
escaping,  he  or  the  thall  be  up  to  th*  claimant .— 
And  the  said  court,  commissioner,  jedge  or  other 
person  authorized  by  this  act  to  grunt  certificates 
lo  cUimonts  of  fugitives,  shell  upon  th*  prodactioo 
of  the  record  and  other  evidences  aforesaid,  grant 
to  auch  claimant  a  certificate  of  hie  right  to  take 
nny  auch  pereon  identified  and  proved  to  be  owmg 
service  or  labor  aa  aforesaid,  which  certificate  shall 
aulherix*  aaoh  olaimeinl  to  emse  or  arrest  aod 
transport  each  parson  to  the  Sieto  or  Territory 
Lorn  which  he  escaped.  Provided, 

That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  con¬ 
strued  at  rtquiring  the  production  qf  a  traneenpi 
of  tuch  record  as  evidence  a*  efortsaid.  Bat  m 
its  absenoo  th*  cloim  ahall  ba  heard  and  determin¬ 
ed  apon  other  satisfactory  proof*  competont  in  lew. 

Approved,  September  18,  1850. 

MILLARD  FILLMORF- 
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Dnsocairs  — XlaiN*-..Veaait.  Puller.Gerrv.Ui 
tlvflsld — I.  7' 

HlBBARD  •B,, 

Ntu  York-  M r  Walden— L 
All*  Jrruy—Ur  Wildrick— I. 

Ptnnigtrnmin—  Ueasr  a  Dlmmtck,  Jab  Maun, 
iloLaosUsa,  Hobblus,  Horn  aod. Jamas  Tborap 

0*«>—  Messrs.  Haylaod  and  Millar— t, 
/Ndwa*— Messrs,  A Iberstoo. William  J. Brown, 
Duubam,  liormao,  McDonald— 4 
lu>nou — Messrs.  Bissel,  T.  L.  Harris,  MeCler 
oaud,  Ulohardsou,  Youd*— 4. 

Mxtignn — Mr  A.  W.  Buel— L 
/own— Hr  Letter  — 1. 

CWv»t»-llr  Gilbert— 1.  Total  IT. 

Wetoa  —  Messrs.  Billot,  of  Mau  ,  Mo<>aa* bev 
of  Ind.,  John  L.  Taylor,  of  Oti#— TotaJ.3 
Total  Ayc.«  ' i  wqi  free  states,  20. 
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PREAMBLE  ASD  RKOLbTMSS 


THE  SOUTHSSN CONVENTION. 


Tke-j fijiaring  P ramble  a 


SOUTHERN  CONVENTION,? 

til . Will  l-lh.  IK®.  f 

l-ftM/ta*  hy  fir  C.ta  miller  on  ilrpJulitM,  oa*t  Ay  fir  <V» 


Wa,  the  »t*i-inUr.|  f>t«n  » |*«rlfo« 

of  (he  8l«tw  o?  Uftal'imlrtli-ra-),  i»»k»  »hi< 
-xpaMtiott  of  riw  real-  *  uln-b  Us*# 

ami  liftin'  r>« lit •  aliii-h iIk  rifaie* 
*«  re|i»^»ent  urr  -otiilrti  In  under  the  mm- 
JtBM  of  )|nio«. 

We  k*i-  ai>»Kijr*t  u*  two  ra-es.  marked  tiy 
•Uchilhi^iK'liimK'if  eulnf,  Mid  lifeyalriil  nu<l 
tuoml  «,  Mk  forrrer  forlmt  their  ft»  mg 

tug-the*  na  letln*  of  «m  l«l  iiml  pol!lie*l  o 
tjoalily.." 

The  V»ek  rue r  hare  been  .la—*  fnnu  the 
eM-Umftpcttlt-mrol  nl'nur  i-miotry,  »ml  our  Tu¬ 
la  linn*  if  Unlit  »tl<l  *lavc  hfirr-  Jfrw*  a  up 
from  that  time.  A  rliang*  in  tbiwe  rel«tinn« 
(non t  end  in  mnvuUuin.  alhl  the  rulin' rutli  t>f 
Vfi*1  or  bntli  r«— *. 

Will'd  the  ruaitltutinii  wm  adnjriwf.  iht»  ro¬ 
tation  Af  muter  ami  uloi'r.  a*  U  *»> 

«xj>i'ea*ly  rcni*  hired  am]  gnnnlcl  in  lli»t  tti- 

viiumiM,!.  ti  •»•»•**«»»  •Buff  mitn-i. 

involving  ,mr  *>r>  e>i»1r«e«  a.  a  v-panu. 
penj.le,  tn-ft  bk  well  a*  tuttt. 

The  Mtitten  of  lint  CotitVil-rary  »eee.liil  to 
that  compact  eaiU  one  for  ilneir.  and  ralitW 
ill»8t»|«.  ; 

If  fhu  ttnii-*l«»'**lloliliii|l  Rloft**,  who  lire 
Jiarti-a  l«  tiial  Ci»m|lnrt,  difr-jard  it*  (irmir- 
loint,  and  riidaiij.r  -or  jtt.iirr  amt  ••\i*^.|ii  e 

rigid.  at  J*l»li-».  Iliere  In  iiif-fiu  rotnnuin  arid  - 
ter,  tv  «i-redr. 

.  The  oUieet  of  thu—  who  arc  Begin*  nn  the 
Vtdemt  doverum-nl  in  ||»  a**—-,.!*..-  |ntjirY 
upon  our  domettle  iiiMliuiioh*.  in,  beyond  til 
•  dnubt.  finally  to  m  erlhrow  thi-m.  iiml  alirvlith 
the  oxUliug  relation  bclHTCH  matter  noil 
alare.  We  feel  autli-rU-il  to  h».-M Hilt  fi ..in 
their  on  n  tleytarnltinns  and  from  the  Jii*1n.-i\ 
of  rrdblt  in  Ibincottutry  fht  ljn-ta»t  few  y  art. 

To  bImiIi -di.flay-t)  nr  the  tloie  trade  in  the 
Columbia  to  regulate-  the  .* 


(he  .*or«fmv|t  ugrol  of  the  .tttat**  united,  uml 
mpte4#m*  their  .•i.njome.l  aovereirul)  over 
nuh^iot  mutter  gv  anted  and  iletii.id  iu  the 
cmojwet. 

The  mithtirity  It  exereian  o\  er  ail  »r<(uire»! 
territory,  twati,  ia  good  faith,  to)  iiwm-ii 

fiifltieetptal  benefit  nt'  all  the  parttet.  To 
prohibit  oorrilireaa  frmn  eettlnig  I  here  w  it  h 
the  lao.t  \  ahiahk  part  of  i»lr  pr«.)wr|r.  i-  m.l 
only  rad  in*  to  tie  aa  erjuaU,  but  rivlalee 

ir  birt*«tt  rouelitoliottal  ri|(hl«. 

Re»trtrtiu.i»  and  prohHu* >*'»-«  tyainrt  tin; 
iv , -tedding  relate*  tl  would  appear,  tr*  to 
be  the  fixed  olid  M'ttird  jediev  of  tin-  tipvrru 
incut — nod  |)kimi  rltuU-a  that  ui”  hereafter  to 
he  admitted  into  the  Federal  tMion  from 
their  i-xteiwivn  l«*witnrie»  will  |nit  rotiftnn 
and  inn-eoai’  the  potter  of  the  major'll)  ;  and 
ho  lititttta  little  of  hiatury  who  eu n not  read 
uor  deetluv  in  the  future  if  we  tail  to  do  our 
duly  now  .  *«  ti*  r  people 
.We  bare  hern  biwrarned  and  iiiiu!t,d  hi 
ihiuu-wbu'  ought  In  have  bt-ru  oor  brethren 
in  liietr  eOfixhtnt  ngitatio  .  .  .  . 


and  ti 


e  i»UI 


rtcludr  sUvi'lioldere  with  their  prop*^rtv  fim 


'  |«rt»  nf  the 


f  the  i 


s  hold  to  1“  all 


*  TP?'1-1 


Mibordinata 

view,  ttbirh 
tal  overthrow  of  tb 

Wcmaltr  noajryrrvixe  move.  W*>  Maud 
upon  the  defruaire.  V\  ••  invoke  the  rpirlt  «l 
Ibr  Conatitullon,  and  claim  iU  jOarenlieV.- 
Our  right*— our  inde|w«.h'ncc-  the  peace 
and  exiatcticc  of  our  families— dupefid  ujinii 


th«  it 


The  Krderol  fJovrrnturot  ha»  within  »  f-- 
yrar>  »cooiml.  hy  treat V  and  bv  triumtdia 
war,  v»»t  lerritoripr.  Thu  ha»  benn  done  l 
the  council*  »o*t  tho  »rm»  of  all,  aud  tlielw 
cftla  and  righf*lw|iu»y  alikr  and  equally  to  i 
llto  Slate*.  The  Federal  fJot-cnmicut  ■*  h 


lefti  uutrngrrd  by  their 
tilth*  «f  tin r  lunfill  nml 
i  he  matt  iter  in  which  1 1 

before  Use  witrld.  \S  . 

riilMjetl  off  aud  tin*  tu 

II led  UH  tty  our  CO. Hi 
ift'liird  ouf  riglltr  ill  t 
t  uinn.  which  ncw.  rc 
•■iplHl*  under  the  ■•oil 


We  lint . 
"  prerenu 


ImiimIi  Ii»»  Iny 


Hot*5-' 

liw-  Territories  of  the 
c  unt  il  led  to  ae  (mlilicat 
I  ilution , ..  Ou  r  pence  h  a* 
tceiidiary  uppralr.  The 
l’ being  Ciiiiatdare.l  «  fraternal 
need  a «  the  ioe»n"'«f  linking 

•m  of  t  'aliftirui*,  under  the 
cin  uiurtances  of  the  CUae  confirtu*  ati  uu 
aolhiirine.l  nud  levolul  ion»ry  rei/urc  of  public 

Stale. »  uftlie  <  oofi  di  r«ry  from  m|unl  right*; 
therein  — dfMc.y  *  tiie  line  ..f3ti:*l  which  w  a. 
urigiiially  aei|uif  seed  in  a*  a  matter  of  rmn- 
iiromlKC  amt  pence,  ami,  * ftpftiJHwteK  In  the 
N  ictln  rn  Sioice  I'.HMHJO  npiarw  hdlcH' twtptt 
that  line,  and  i*  Ml  groaa  aud  palpable  a  rio- 
lutimi  of  the  principle*  of  justice  and  ei|uat>ty 

an  to  alinVc  our . .  in  any  wrurily  to 

hr  given  lu  that  majority  w  ),o  are  now  cloth 
i'il  with  joiner  to  govern  the  fttlnm  dci-titiy 
of  this  riiiifi.-diirui-> . 

Tim  recent  |>urclin.'C  id'  territory  by  t'mi- 
gretie  tVom  Tcxaa,  il»  low  duwn  «*  degree, 
on  tho  Rio  t.'randr,  «l»n  indicate,  that  the 
lioundurir*  of  tlie  «l*vl> bolding  State*  are 
fixed,  and  our  dnorti  pr-tM-rihed.  *0  l*»r  rnt  it 
depend*  ii|Mni  the  w  ill  of  .V  dominant  majori¬ 
ty,  anil  inditing  HQ*  ran  out  «,  from  a  de¬ 
graded  itcrtiny  but  the  »p>ril  ot'  freemen  rt  lm 
know  their  rights  and  arc  reautvr-l  tu  unio 


;*rx; 


ubt  them,’  t»c  Hu>  ciia»c»iurnc«»  what  tbey 

Wg  hare  n«  lliat  arc  l.indidjBpow 

■b«  Slate* »  e  rejo-. enot.  ftui  In  onhr  to pm- 
dui'e  .jMfru  amt  concert r<i  arttou.  ttr  reewn- 
ui«nd  the  f<H lowing  reardutlona,  >i*t 

/frltdnrd,  That  we  hate  ever  rfieri*dt«d. and 
do  wow  cberirh  a  cordial  attachiriDUt  fa  the 
ciifialitutioual  l1 11  too  nf  the  State*  and  shat 
Ui  prerervr  anH  perpetuate  that  t’nbtti  OnUa-  . 
paired,  till*  Cnutrotii.a  uriginated  and  bar 
n..w  ri-iramiblid. 

Wrrrdwd.  That  I  In:  l' moil  of  the  Stain*  i*» 

,!  iiulejtcttdent  aovorrign-  • 
[totter*  ileteyatrd  W  the 
Federal  Ontcruiu*  id,  ran  h*:  rr.urneri  by  the 
geicrnt  Stale*,  u  l.cncvcr  it  may  »cnm  to  them 
pm|«-r  and  tie*  eerary.  .  • :  , 

/(« odr, rf.  That  ail  the  evil*  amicipoted  by 
the  South,  *ml  which  occaviaMi)  thi*  C«0- 
vcutioo  l.e,  MiClllielr.  h«>  r  her**  iroUcod,  by 
tin:  foilure  to  eJtrud  the  Mlwourl  line  »f 
‘  db.proiwiic  t«  the  Paeiflc  Oceans  By  tbn 
adnilfii.n  of  California  «*  a  State;  By  the 
or* so. uni; on  of  ('crrilurial  fiovrcrimetilr  for 
tjutl  mid  New  We  vim,  without  giving  »dr- 
.(ini).  joctcetioii  to  (be  proJhMrW  of  llicSonlh; 
By  lb-  .I.MUcmlc  rWiu  i.f  Tear;  By  Tb« 
aholitiim  of  (Imi  »lnvr  trade  nud  lh-  cmanri- 
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CHAS  J.  McDONALl),  President. 
HEUBEN  CHAPMAN,  Vice  President. 


E.  Ci.  Eastman,  Secretary. 


643  Printed  copy  of  the  Preamble  and  Resolutions  of  the  Southern  Conven¬ 
tion,  held  at  Nashville,  1850,  In  the  Library  of  Congress 


THREATS  OF  SECESSION 
While  the  debates  over  the  compromise  had 
gone  on  in  Congress  there  had  been  ominous 
developments  in  the  South.  Threats  of  se¬ 
cession  were  heard  in  many  places.  The 
southern  people  were  resolved  that  their 
rights  should  be  recognized.  A  convention 
of  delegates  from  the  slave  states  assembled 
at  Nashville  in  1850  ostensibly  to  discuss 
commercial  matters  but  actually  to  take 
preliminary  steps  to  unite  the  section  if 
developments  should  go  against  the  South 
in  Washington.  The  convention  caused 
copies  of  its  resolutions  to  be  forwarded  “to 
the  Governors  of  each  of  the  slave-holding 
states  of  the  Union,  to  be  laid  before  their 
respective  Legislatures  at  their  earliest  as¬ 
sembling.”  It  soon  appeared  that  Unionists 
were  in  control,  and  in  June  the  convention 
was  adjourned  to  reassemble,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  Judge  Sharkey,  the  Unionist  presi¬ 
dent,  refused  to  issue  the  call.  But  the 
membership  was  so  reduced  that  the  conven¬ 
tion  did  not  dare  do  more  than  denounce  the 
Compromise  of  1850,  reassert  the  right  of 
secession,  and  recommend  political  non¬ 
cooperation  by  the  South  in  the  national 
parties  “until  our  constitutional  rights  are 
secured.” 


JEFFERSON  DAVIS  ASPIRES  TO  SOUTHERN 
LEADERSHIP 

The  passing  of  Calhoun  left  the  South  without  a  national 
leader.  Many  southerners  of  a  younger  generation  aspired 
to  the  position  of  the  great  South  Carolinian.  Among  them 
was  a  Mississippi  planter,  Jefferson  Davis.  In  1845,  when 
thirty-seven  years  of  age,  he  married  as  his  second  wife 
Miss  Varina  Howell,  a  granddaughter  of  a  former  Governor 
of  New  Jersey.  He  had  entered  politics  two  years  before. 
The  year  after  his  marriage  he  left  his  bride  to  take  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Mississippi  Rifles,  the  first  regiment  raised  in 
his  state  for  service  in  the  Mexican  War.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  United  States  Senate  during  the  eventful  session  in 
which  the  Compromise  of  1850  was  passed.  He  was  a 
zealous  advocate  of  state  rights.  He  disapproved  of  the 
Compromise,  resigned  his  seat  and  sought  the  office  of 
Governor  of  his  native  state.  He  was  unsuccessful  in  this 
candidacy,  although  by  his  personal  popularity  he  reduced 
the  Union  majority  from  7500  to  999.  His  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  Foote,  who  favored  the  measures,  was  evidence 
that  a  majority  of  his  neighbors  were  determined  to  abide 
by  the  settlement  which  Congress  had  worked  out. 


644  Jefferson  Davis,  1808-89,  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven  with 
his  bride,  Varina  Howell,  Irom  a  daguerreotype  In  the  pos¬ 
session  of  their  granddaughter,  Mrs.  George  B.  Webb,  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs.  Colorado 
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From  a  cartoon,  1851,  by  E.  W.  Clay  in  the  New  York  Historical  Society 


NORTH  AND  SOUTH  GRADUALLY  ACCEPT  THE  COMPROMISE 
Though  the  compromise  was  now  upon  the  statute  books,  it  was  still  to  be  accepted  by  the  people  North  and 
South.  In  Georgia,  Mississippi  and  South  Carolina,  the  irreconcilables  were  strong.  Special  state  conven¬ 
tions  were  called  to  consider  secession.  Bit  by  bit,  however,  cooler  counsels  prevailed.  In  Georgia,  leaders  of 
both  parties  united  behind  the  Compromise.  In  Mississippi,  Jefferson  Davis  was  defeated  in  his  race  for 
Governor  by  Foote,  who  favored  the  settlement. 


RESISTANCE  TO 
THE  FUGITIVE 
SLAVE  LAW 
In  short,  the  South  de¬ 
termined  to  refrain  from 
overt  action,  provided 
the  North  lived  up  to  the 
letter  of  the  Compromise 
—  particularly  in  respect 
to  the  fugitive  slaves. 
In  its  determination  to 
accept  the  Compromise, 
the  South  had  the  power¬ 
ful  support  of  Webster, 
upon  whom  was  vented 
all  the  fury  of  the  aboli¬ 
tionists.  As  cases  of  the 
rendition  of  escaped  slaves 
began  to  occur,  these 
people  made  it  clear  that 
they  were  prepared  to 
forcibly  resist  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  law  —  a  palpa¬ 
ble  menace  to  the  Union. 
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PRACTICAL ILLUSTRATION  OF  THE  FUGITIVE  SLAVE  LAW 


646  From  a  contemporary  cartoon  by  E.  W.  Clay,  In  tbe  New  York  Historical  Society 
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From  Gleason's  Pictorial ,  Boston,  May  3,  1851 


THE  FUGITIVE  SLAVE  LAW 
GENERALLY  ACCEPTED 
Seward,  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  as  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  radicals  of  the  North, 
had  announced:  “We  deem  the  principle 
of  the  law  for  the  recapture  of  fugitives,  as  thus  expounded,  unjust,  unconstitutional  and  immoral;  and 
thus,  while  patriotism  withholds  its  approbation,  the  consciences  of  our  people  condemn  it.”  The  response 
from  the  North  seems  to  accept  his  statement  as  a  correct  interpretation  of  its  stand.  Against  this  clamor 
more  temperate  men  for  a  time  raised  their  voices  in  vain.  Webster  spent  his  vast  energies  in  a  speaking 
tour  in  which  he  tried  to  appease  the  radicals  and  to  point  out  the  necessity  for  compliance  with  the  com¬ 
promise.  Clay,  Douglas,  Rufus  Choate,  Buchanan  and  other  political  leaders  assured  the  country  that  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law  was  constitu¬ 
tional  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
North  to  observe  it  to  the  letter.  In 
his  message  to  Congress  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1850,  President  Fillmore  gave 
the  law  unequivocal  support.  Sen¬ 
timent  began  to  change;  open  oppo¬ 
sition  to  decline.  This  was  due  in 
part  to  the  persuasion  of  the  lead¬ 
ers;  in  part  to  the  Underground 
Railway,  which  furnished  an  effec¬ 
tive  means  of  evading  the  law. 


649  From  Punch,  1847,  cartoon  by  Richard 
Doyle  (1824-83),  by  permission  of  the 
proprietors 
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From  the  painting  Fuoitive  Slaves  Arriving  at  the  Home  of  Levi  Coffin  by  C.  W.  Jefferys 
(1869-),  in  the  possession  of  the  publishers 


NATIONAL  PRIDE  AND  BRITISH  RIDICULE 
Webster  also  utilized  his  office  of  Secretary  of  State  to  divert  popular 
attention  from  domestic  matters  to  foreign  affairs.  To  a  friend  he  wrote, 
in  explanation  of  a  somewhat  aggressive  note  he  had  sent  to  Hulsemann, 
the  Austrian  representative,  who  had  protested  against  the  sending  of 
an  American  agent  to  Hungary,  then  revolting  from  Austria,  that  he 
wished  to  touch  the  national  pride  and  make  a  man  feel  sheepish  and 
look  silly  who  should  speak  of  disunion.”  This  was  relatively  easy  to 
do,  for  the  jingoistic  spirit  of  the  ’forties  was  still  prevalent.  Yet  many 
of  the  gibes  directed  at  America  dealt  with  the  slavery  question  (see  No. 
635),  so  that  the  issue  was  kept  before  the  public. 


NORTHERN  ELOQUENCE  IS 
POURED  OUT  AGAINST 
SLAVERY 

From  the  pulpit  the  measure  was  de¬ 
nounced  by  Henry  Ward  Beecher  as  a 
violation  of  the  law  of  God.  Indeed, 
many  eloquent  men  seized  upon  Seward’s 
sensational  assertion  that  there  was  “a 
higher  law  than  the  Constitution”  to 
rouse  the  people  to  protect  the  fugitives 
from  the  South.  The  speaker  in  the 
illustration  was  Wendell  Phillips. 
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651  James  Gadsden,  1788-1858,  from  the  portrait  by 
George  Flagg  (1816-97),  courtesy  ol  Mrs.  George 
S.  Holmes,  Charleston,  S.  C. 


652  Tigre  Island,  oft  Honduras,  a  subject  of  dispute  between  England  and  the 
United  States,  after  a  sketch  In  the  Illustrated  London  News,  Aug.  17,  1850 


by  H.  C.  Pratt 


yton,  1796-1856,  from  the  portral 
In  the  State  House,  Dover,  Del. 


THE  CLAYTON-BULWER  TREATY 
Until  the  time  when  a  transcontinental  railroad  should  be  something 
more  than  a  dream,  a  more  practicable  plan  was  that  of  building  a 
canal  across  the  isthmus  of  Central  America.  At  the  time,  most 
American  commerce  and  travel  from  coast  to  coast  passed  over  this 
area,  and  some  steps  had  already  been  taken  to  protect  American 
interests  there.  With  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California  the  situa¬ 
tion  took  on  even  greater  importance.  It  was  now  found  that  Great 
Britain  was  a  rival.  She  had  settlements  of  long  standing,  and 
special  interests  locally  recognized,  in  Central  America.  Secretary 
Clayton,  therefore,  began  negotiations  with  the  British  Minister 
resident  at  Washington;  and  in  April,  1850,  the  two  agreed  to  a 
treaty  which  provided  that  any  canal  which  might  be  built  should 
be  neutralized  and  that  neither  party  should  “assume  or  exercise 
dominion  over”  any  part  of  Central  America. 


THE  GADSDEN  PURCHASE 
One  of  the  major  problems  of  the  time  was  that  of  effectively 
linking  up  the  states  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  new  terri¬ 
tory  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  dry  western  plains  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains  rendered  this  difficult.  Engineers  decided 
that  the  best  routes  for  a  transcontinental  railroad  lay  to  the 
South.  To  use  them,  however,  would  make  it  necessary  to 
cross  territory  belonging  to  Mexico;  and  the  turbulent  state 
of  affairs  in  that  country  gave  little  assurance  of  adequate 
protection.  T his  difficulty  was  finally  removed  by  the  Gadsden 

Purchase  of  1853, 
whereby  the  United 
States  acquired  the 
needed  territory  from 
northern  Mexico. 
Thus,  by  peaceful 
methods,  the  United 
States  gained  a  large 
territory  for  which 
the  patrioteers  sup¬ 
porting  the  doctrine 
of  Manifest  Destiny 
might  have  been  per¬ 
suaded  to  fight. 
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650  Article  1  of  the  Gadsden  Treaty  with  Mexico,  Dec.  30, 
1853,  from  the  engrossed  copy  in  the  Department  of  State, 
Washington 
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ENGLAND  AND  THE  CUBAN  EPISODE 
Great  Britain  was  at  first  amused  by  these  American  adven¬ 
tures.  But  as  it  appeared  that  the  American  Government  was 
privy  to  them,  she  became  disturbed,  and  in  1851  she  ordered  her 
navy  to  prevent  unauth¬ 
orized  landings  in  Cuba. 

In  April  of  the  following 
year,  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  Spanish  Government, 

England  proposed  a 
tripartite  agreement,  of 
which  Great  Britain, 

France  and  the  United 
States  should  mutually 
renounce  any  purpose  of 
annexing  Cuba.  Edward 
Everett,  Webster’s  suc¬ 
cessor  at  the  State 
Department,  refused  to 
enter  into  any  such  ar¬ 
rangement  and  issued  a 
vigorous  dispatch  which 
roused  American  nation¬ 
alism  and  momentarily 
diverted  popular  interest 
from  the  slavery  issue. 


THE  AMERICAN  ROVER-GENERAL  WOT  TRIED  To 
STEAL  A  CUBA. 
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From  a  cartoon  in  Punch,  I85U,  by  permission 
of  the  proprietors 


MASTER  JONATHAN  TRIES  TO  SMOKE 


CUBA,  BUT  IT  DOESN'T 


AGREE  WITH  HIM  I ! 


FILIBUSTERING  IN  CUBA 
Of  more  widespread  interest  was  the  effort  to  annex  Cuba. 
The  expansionists  had  long  looked  covetously  upon  this  island, 
which,  indeed,  was  by  many  deemed  essential  to  the  protection 
of  American  navigation  of  the  Mississippi.  With  the  resurgence 
of  the  slavery  question,  the  southerners  became  particularly 
interested  in  the  island.  They  especially  disliked  that  part  of 
the  Compromise  of  1850  which  admitted  California  as  a  free 
state;  and  many  regarded  the  acquisition  of  Cuba  as  a  reason¬ 
able  compensation 
for  this  loss.  Since 
1848,  the  press  had 
been  filled  with 
stories  about  Cuba; 
so  that  popular  in¬ 
terest  in  the  island 
was  intense.  In 
the  succeeding 
years,  three  meth- 

654  General  Narciso  Lopez,  1799-1851.  from  an  ods  of  acquisition 

engraving  in  Gleason’s  Pictorial ,  Sept.  27,  1851  #  1 

were  tried :  pur¬ 
chase  from  Spain,  conquest,  and  annexation  after  a  Cuban  rev¬ 
olution  which  was  to  be  made  successful  by  American  aid. 

This  last  plan  was,  indeed,  tried  first.  Various  filibustering  ex¬ 
peditions,  under  the  Cuban  leader,  General  Narciso  Lopez, 
were  organized  in  the  United  States  and  dispatched  to  Cuba, 
only  to  meet  with  disaster. 
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From  a  cartoon  In  Punch,  1850,  by  permission  of  tbe  proprietors 
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THE  POLICY  OF 
IMPERIALISM 
So  successful  was  this  move 
that  for  a  time  Democratic 
leaders  considered  making 
“  Cuba  and  Canada”  the  slogan 
for  the  campaign  of  1852.  The 
plan  was  abandoned  because 
the  acquisition  of  Canada  was 
chimerical,  while  to  advocate 
that  of  Cuba  alone  might  an¬ 
tagonize  the  antislavery  North. 

But  after  the  election  of  1852, 
the  Pierce  administration  con¬ 
tinued  to  agitate  expansion.  In 
his  inaugural  address  the  Presi¬ 
dent  announced  his  policy :  “It 
is  not  to  be  disguised  that  our 
attitude  as  a  nation  and  our 
position  on  the  globe  render  the 
acquisition  of  certain  posses¬ 
sions  not  within  our  jurisdiction 

.  .1  •  ,  ,  p  657  From  a  contemporary  cartoon  in  the  New  York  Historical  Society 

eminently  important  lor  our 

protection.”  The  whole  affair  reached  its  culmination  in  1854.  Under  instructions  from  Washington,  the 
American  Ministers  to  England,  France  and  Spain  met  at  Ostend  and  there  formulated  a  Cuban  policy.  The 
Ostend  Manifesto  declared  that  Cuba’s  position  made  its  acquisition  by  the  United  States  imperative. 
Should  Spain  refuse  to  sell,  “  then,  by  every  law,  human  and  divine,  we  shall  be  justified  in  wresting  it 
from  Spain  if  we  possess  the  power;  and  upon  the  very  same  principle  that  would  justify  an  individual  in 
tearing  down  the  burning  house  of  his  neighbor  if  there  were  no  other  means  of  preventing  the  flames  from 
destroying  his  own  home.”  Such  imperialism  proved  a  boomerang;  Marcy,  Secretary  of  State,  refused  to 
act  upon  the  policy  so  enunciated;  domestic  questions  reabsorbed  public  attention. 
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A  HUNGARIAN  PATRIOT  VISITS  AMERICA 


In  addition  to  these  and  other  diplomatic  incidents,  foreign  affairs  in  one  other  way  noticeably  affected 
domestic  politics.  The  unsettled  state  of  Europe,  signalized  by  the  revolutionary  outbreaks  of  1830  and 
of  1848,  led  many  people  to  emigrate  to  America.  “From  1850  to  I860  the  foreign-born  population  of 
the  United  States  increased  eighty-four  per  cent,  and  most  of  these  newcomers  settled  in  the  states  and 
territories  of  the  North.  There  they  naturally  gravitated  to  the  party  that  opposed  slavery  and  stood  for 

an  indivisible  Union;  for  they  were  un¬ 
accustomed  to  slavery  in  Europe,  and 
many  of  them  were  veterans  of  wars  for 
national  unification.  Moreover,  they 
brought  with  them  the  traditions  of  a  de¬ 
fiant  and  bitter  republicanism.”  —  A.  M. 
Schlesinger,  Political  and  Social  History 
of  the  United  States ,  p.  134.  Louis  Kos¬ 
suth,  exiled  from  Hungary  for  leading  an 
insurrection,  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1852  to  procure  aid  for  the  establishment 
of  Hungarian  independence.  He  spoke 
English  fluently  and  aroused  great  enthu¬ 
siasm  but  the  policy  of  non-interference  in 
European  politics  prevailed  and  Kossuth 
returned  home  disappointed. 

658  The  Arrival  of  Kossuth  in  New  York,  from  Gleason's  Pictorial,  Dec.  27,  1851 
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CAPABILITY  AND  A  V  A  I  LA  B  I  LITY. 


659  From  a  cartoon  of  the  campaign  of  1852,  published  by  N.  Currier,  New  York,  in  the  New  York  Historical  Society 


THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  1852 


The  efforts  of  the  political  leaders  to  calm  the  country  had  met  with  a  certain  degree  of  success.  People 
were  prosperous  and  wished  to  avoid  unsettling  influences.  As  the  election  of  1852  approached,  northern 
opposition  to  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  subsided,  and  it  was  clear  that  both  parties  would  accept  the  compromise 
acts  as  final.  The  Democrats,  meeting  at  Baltimore  on  the  first  of  June,  and  finding  the  ambitions  of  their 
leaders  —  such  as  Douglas,  Cass  and  Buchanan  —  dangerous  to  party  harmony,  united  upon  a  dark  horse 
in  the  person  of  Franklin  Pierce  of  New  Hampshire.  He  was  a  man  with  a  good  military  record,  some  elo¬ 
quence,  and  no  troublesome  political  record.  The  Whigs  also  found  difficulty  in  selecting  a  candidate. 
Webster  and  Fillmore  led  the  field;  but  both  were  unsatisfactory  to  the  northern  wing  of  the  party  which, 
under  the  leadership  of  Seward,  was  strenuously  opposed  to  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  The  southerners 
succeeded  in  getting  a  platform  favoring  the  Compromise,  and  were  then  persuaded  to  accept  as  candidate 
General  Winfield  Scott,  the  military  hero  of  the  day.  Thus,  in  a  campaign  in  which  the  chief  issue  was  that 
of  holding  to  the  Compromise  of  1850,  the  Whigs  attempted  to  please  one  section  with  their  platform  and 
the  other  section  with  their  candidate. 


660  Franklin  Pierce,  1804-69,  from  a  photograph 
of  a  daguerreotype.  ©  L.  C.  Handy 


THE  ELECTION  OF  PIERCE 
Such  tactics  met  with  a  serious  rebuff.  Pierce,  who  was  nearly 
everywhere  considered  a  sincere  supporter  of  the  Compromise, 
was  elected  with  two  hundred  and  fifty-four  electoral  votes 
to  forty-two  for  General  Winfield  Scott,  the  Whig  candidate. 
In  their  attempt  to  please  North  and  South,  the  Whigs  pleased 
no  one,  “  so  that  the  settlement  of  the  territorial  question  had 
been  at  the  expense  of  one  of  the  great  national  parties,  which 
had  constituted  an  important  bond  of  union.”  —  C.  R.  Fish, 
Development  of  American  Nationality,  p.  329.  This,  however, 
was  not  at  the  time  discerned,  for  at  the  end  of  Fillmore’s 
term  “the  quiet  of  the  country  in  regard  to  the  slavery  question 
was  more  complete  than  it  had  been  since  1830.”  —  J.  W.  Bur¬ 
gess,  The  Middle  Period,  pp.  380-81,  and  the  new  administra¬ 
tion  at  once  began  its  aggressive  foreign  policy  with  a  view  to 
guiding  public  attention  into  less  divisive  channels.  “I 
fervently  hope,”  said  Pierce  in  his  inaugural  address,  “  that 
the  question  is  at  rest,  and  that  no  sectional  or  ambitious  or 
fanatical  excitement  may  again  threaten  the  durability  of  our 
institutions  or  obscure  the  light  of  our  prosperity.” 
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The  Funeral  Procession  of  Henry  Clay  in  New  York,  from  Gleason's  Pictorial,  July,  1852 


AMERICA  MOURNS  THE  DEATH  OF 
CLAY  AND  WEBSTER 

In  the  heat  of  the  presidential  campaign  of  1852  the  two 
greatest  of  the  Whig  leaders  passed  away.  Clay  died  in 
Washington  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  June.  He  pronounced 
upon  himself  a  just  judgment:  “If  anyone  desires  to  know 
the  leading  and  paramount  object  of  my  public  life,  the 
preservation  of  this  LTnion  will  furnish  him  the  key.”  In 
the  following  October,  Webster  died  at  his  home  in  Marsh¬ 
field,  Massachusetts.  The  whole  nation  mourned  the 
passing  of  these  giants  of  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  For  the  Whig  party  in  which  for  so  many  years 
they  had  been  rival  leaders  their  loss  was  irreparable. 
The  presidential  election  of  1852  was  the  last  in  which  the 
Whigs  played  any  important  part  for  the  party  was  un¬ 
able  to  agree  upon  a  national  policy  toward  slavery. 


662  Henry  Clay,  from  a  bust  by  Joel  T.  Hart  (1810-77), 
in  the  Kentucky  State  Historical  Society 


The  Funeral  Procession  of  Daniel  Webster  at  Marshfield,  Mass.,  from  Gleason's  Pictorial,  Nov.  1852 
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664  From  a  contemporary  Whig  cartoon  in  the  New  York  Historical  Society 


665  Robert  Toombs,  1810-85,  from  a 
photograph.  ©  H.  P.  Cook,  Richmond,  Va. 


TWO  SOUTHERNERS 
DESERT  THE  WHIGS 
In  the  election  of  1852  an 
important  shift  had  occurred 
in  the  politics  of  the  South. 
Robert  Toombs  of  Georgia 
and  Alexander  II.  Stephens 
of  Georgia  deserted  the  Whig 
party  to  join  forces  with  the 
Democrats.  This  strength¬ 
ened  the  political  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  planters  which 
was  seeking  to  control  the 
policies  of  the  Democratic 
party,  particularly  on  all 
questions  involving  southern 
interests.  This  group  had 
selected  Pierce  for  nomination 
and  was  to  have  easy  access 
to  the  White  House  during 
his  administration. 


Sectional  feeling  increased  in  the 
times  of  Pierce.  It  seemed  to  cling 
to  every  public  question,  and  to  grow 
ever  more  menacing.  The  cartoon 
here  shown  well  illustrates  this  ten¬ 
dency  as  it  appeared  in  these  unset¬ 
tled  days.  The  President,  assuming 
a  post  of  determined  independence,  is 
shown  borne  aloft  by  Linn  Boyd  of 
Kentucky,  Speaker  of  the  House. 
Thus  is  indicated  the  delicate  union 
within  the  party  of  North  and  South; 
while  Boyd’s  evident  satisfaction  pic¬ 
tures  the  pleasure  of  the  South  when  it 
found  Pierce  favoring  it  in  his  cabinet 
appointments.  Marcy,  one  of  the 
cabinet  men,  stands  on  Boyd’s  left, 
lamenting  the  difficulties  into  which 
the  administration’s  jingoistic  foreign 
policy  had  brought  them.  Most  por¬ 
tentous  of  trouble,  however,  is  the 
appearance  on  the  other  hand  of 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  with  his  Nebraska 
issue  and  his  advocacy  of  squatter 
sovereignty  in  the  territories.  That 
was  a  program  the  adoption  of  which 
was  to  evoke  bitterness  throughout 
the  country  and  split  wide  open  the 
ranks  of  the  national  political  parties. 


66i  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  1812-83,  from  a 
photograph  by  Brady 
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JEFFERSON  DAVIS,  SECRETARY  OF  WAR 
President  Pierce  selected  Jefferson  Davis  as  his  Secretary 
of  V  ar,  an  office  which  Davis  discharged  with  great  distinction 
and  with  real  benefit  to  the  nation.  He  organized  engineer 
companies  and  sent  them  into  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  explore 
several  proposed  routes  for  a  transcontinental  railroad.  He 
enlarged  the  army  and  modernized  its  equipment.  He  revised 
the  system  of  tactics,  perfected  the  signal  corps  service  and 
increased  coast  and  frontier  defenses.  He  appointed  subor¬ 
dinates  on  merit  and  in  defiance  of  party  considerations.  His 
record  in  the  Mexican  struggle  and  in  the  AAar  Department 

gives  point  to  the  often 
expressed  opinion  that 
the  great  tragedy  in  his 
life  was  that  he  was 
elected  president  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy 
instead  of  being  allowed, 
as  he  ardently  desired, 
to  assume  a  high  com¬ 
mand  in  the  Confederate 
army.  AAhile  active  in 


668  Jesse  D.  Bright,  1812-75,  from  an  engrav¬ 
ing  in  Gleason's  Pictorial,  Mar.  5,  1853 


667  Jefferson  Davis  as  Secretary  of  War,  from  a  miniature 
made  by  an  English  artist,  in  the  possession  of  his  grand¬ 
daughter,  Mrs.  Gerald  B.  Webb,  Colorado  Springs,  Col. 

the  work  of  his  department  he  was  one  of  a 
group  composed,  besides  himself,  of 
John  Slidell  of  Louisiana  and  Jesse 
D.  Bright  of  Indiana,  which  was 
the  real  power  behind  the  Pierce 
administration. 


669  John  Slidell,  1796-1 871 .  from  an  engrav¬ 
ing  after  a  photograph  by  Brady,  In  Harper's 
Weekly,  Mar.  27,  1858 


DOUGLAS  ADVOCATES 
POPULAR  SOVEREIGNTY 
Douglas,  Senator  from  Illinois, 
was  the  “Little  Giant’’  of  the 
Democrats  of  the  Northwest.  He 
ardently  believed  in  the  Northwest 
and  its  future.  With  many  others, 
he  had  refused  to  accept  the 
dictum  of  the  engineers  that  the 
most  feasible  route  for  a  trans¬ 
continental  railroad  was  in  the 
South.  A  northern  route,  however, 

was  hampered  by  the  absence  of  territorial  government  west  of  Missouri 
and  Iowa;  and  organization  there  was  opposed  by  the  South,  since 
under  the  terms  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  the  territories  and  states 
so  established  would  be  free  soil.  Douglas,  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
committee  on  territories,  in  the  winter  of  1853  hit  upon  a  plan  which 
he  thought  would  do  all  that  he  desired  for  the  AAest  and  would  also 
promote  his  cherished  ambition  to  be  President.  As  a  self-made  man 
of  the  raw  AVest,  Douglas  believed  in  the  potency  of  local  self-government  to  handle  political  questions. 
Upon  this  panacea  he  now  staked  his  fortune  and  in  January,  1851,  he  reported  to  the  Senate  his  Nebraska 
Bill  for  the  organization  of  the  territory.  The  question  of  slavery  was  to  be  determined  upon  the  principle 
of  “squatter  sovereignty,’’  which  he  renamed  popular  sovereignty.  The  people  of  the  territories  should 
decide  for  themselves  whether  or  not  they  would  have  slavery.  This,  he  thought,  would  remove  the  vexed 
issue  from  national  politics,  would  win  southern  support  —  for  under  this  scheme  the  South  could  still 
hope  for  territorial  extension  of  slavery  —  and  would  throw  open  the  new  lands  for  westward  expansion 
VIII— 20 


670  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  1813-61,  from  a 
carte  de  vlsite  by  Fredricks,  New  York 
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POPULAR  REACTION  TO  THE 
NEBRASKA  BILL 

Thus  suddenly  was  reopened  the  question  which  all  had 
hoped  would  prove  to  have  been  settled  by  the  Compromise 
of  1850.  The  debate  in  the  Senate  was  bitter.  Throughout 
the  North,  Douglas  was  the  object  of  attack  and  exe¬ 
cration. 


671  Call  for  a  Meeting  on  the  Nebraska  Bill,  from  the  copy 
in  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  Worcester,  Mass. 

DOUGLAS  ERECTS  TWO  NEW 
TERRITORIES 

Douglas  soon  found  that  his  measure  was  not 
altogether  pleasing  to  the  South.  He  therefore 
amended  it  to  provide  for  the  erection  of  two 
territories,  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  with  the 
fortieth  parallel  as  the  dividing  line.  His 
southern  supporters  hoped  to  be  able  to  win 
Kansas  for  slavery.  In  this  form  the  bill 
passed,  by  the  vote  of  the  southern  members 
and  of  about  one  half  of  the  northern  Democrats. 

672  Section  14  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act  of  May  30,  1854,  repealing  the 
Missouri  Compromise  of  1820,  from  the  engrossed  copy  in  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  Washington 

THE  BIRTH  OF  THE  REPUBLICAN  PARTY 
The  Nebraska  Bill  completely  disrupted  party  lines,  in  Congress 
and  out.  Even  before  its  passage,  the  congressional  campaign  of 
1854  had  begun.  The  Whig  party  dropped  from  view;  the  Demo¬ 
crats  in  the  North  found  little  in  common  with  those  in  the  South; 
while  new  parties,  notably  the  Republican,  emerged.  The  result  of 
the  elections  showed  sectionalism  more  prevalent  than  before.  In 
many  parts  of  the  North  the  candidates  who  favored  “popular 
sovereignty”  wrent  down  to  defeat  before  men  opposed  to  the 
extension  of  slavery;  in  the  South  those  who  espoused  Calhoun’s 
doctrine  that  the  Constitution  kept  all  territories  open  to  slavery 
were  favored.  The  Congress  which  assembled  in  December,  1855, 
was  deadlocked  for  two  months  over  the  selection  of  a  speaker,  until 
by  compromise  the  Republican  candidate,  Nathaniel  P.  Banks, 
was  named.  The  political  leaders  who  regretted  that  Douglas  had 
reopened  the  provocative  issue  found  themselves  forced  to  take 
sides  or  to  endanger  their  political  future. 


RALLY 

SPIRITS  OF  76! 


ALL  CITIZENS  OF 

LEOMINSTER, 

without  distinction  of  party,  who  disapprove  of  the 

“  Nebraska  loipiii,'' 

are  requested  to  meet  at  the 

TOWN  HALL, 

Monday  Evening,  July  10th, 

AT  T  O’CLOCK, 
io  choose  delegates  to  meet  io  a 

Mass  Convention, 

at  Worcester,  the  sSOth  Inst.,  to  teach  the  “South” 
we  hare  a  “North,”  end  will  maintain  our  CON¬ 
STITUTIONAL  RIGHTS. 

CALEB C.  FIELD,  LEONARD  BURBAGE, 
MERRITT  WOOD. 
Leominster,  July  8,  18A4. 
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uity,’’  from  the  copy  in  the  American  Antiqua¬ 
rian  Society,  Worcester,  Mass. 
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HdHOIRY  WILSON. 


WILL  ADDRESS  THE  CITIZENS  OF 


—AT  THE— 

TOWN  HALL, 

On  THURSDAY  DIMM..  March  9i 

AT  SBVSN  O'CLOCK, 

ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  THE 

Nebraska  Still, 

NOW  BEFORE  THE  U.  S.  CONGRESS. 

CITIZENS  ALL,  WHO  FEEL  AN  INTEREST  IN  THE  QUESTION  OF 

FREEDOM  OR  SLAVERY, 

ARE  EARNESTLY  INVITED  TO  ATTEND. 

PER  ORDER  OF  THE  COMMITTEE. 

ASHBRRNHAM,  MARCH  IS,  1S54. 
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EMIGRATION  TO  KANSAS 

Meanwhile  the  country  was  weighing  the  merits  of  Douglas’ 
scheme  of  local  option.  On  all  sides  it  was  soon  recognized  that 
there  would  he  no  slavery  in  Nebraska.  But  Kansas  lay  just 
west  of  Missouri,  and  its  climate  seemed  favorable  to  slave  culture. 

That  region,  therefore,  became  the  scene  of  bitter  sectional  rivalry. 

Emigrants  from  the  South  and  from  the  North  were  aided  by  local 
partisans  in  their  journey  to  the  West.  The  South  was  first  in  the 
field,  for  many  Missourians  moved  across  the  line  into  Kansas  early 
in  the  summer  of  1854.  But  the  North  possessed  larger  resources, 
human  and  material,  and  great  organizing  ability.  At  Worcester, 

Massachusetts,  there  was  formed,  under  Eli  Thayer  and  others, 
the  New  England  Emigrant  Aid  Society.  Thousands  of  free-state 
settlers  went  out  under  the  guidance  of  such  agencies.  This  sub¬ 
sidized  emigration  from  the  North  caused  deep  resentment  in  the 
South.  The  planters,  coupling  this  with  northern  refusal  to  accept 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  came  to  feel  that  the  North  was  unwilling 
to  abide  by  decisions  of  the  National  Congress.  The  northerners 
responded  with  equally  vigorous  assertions  that  slavery  was  to  be 
kept  out  of  the  new  territory,  at  all  costs  and  in  preservation  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  American  liberty. 

“BORDER  RUFFIANS” 

Two  groups  in  Kansas  soon  came  into  conflict.  The  slavery  advocates  in  Missouri  took  precautions  to 
ensure  their  victory.  March  30,  1855,  was  fixed  as  the  day  for  the  election  of  the  first  territorial  legislature. 
On  that  morning  there  appeared  at  the  polls  in  eastern  Kansas  “an  unkempt,  sun-dried,  blatant,  picturesque 
mob  of  five  thousand  men  with  guns  upon  their  shoulders,  revolvers  stuffing  their  belts,  bowie-knives  pro¬ 
truding  from  their  boot-tops,  and  generous  rations  of  whiskey  in  their  wagons.”  —  S.  T.  L.  Robinson, 
Kansas,  p.  27.  These  were  “  border  ruffians”  from  western  Missouri,  and  with  the  aid  of  their  votes  the  legis¬ 
lature  which  met  in  July  at  Pawnee  was  strongly  pro-slavery  in  sentiment.  It  adopted  for  "Kansas  the 
Missouri  code  of  laws  and  drafted  a  state  constitution.  Meanwhile  armed  immigrants  from  the  North  were 
pouring  into  Kansas  to  win  the  territory  for  freedom. 


674  Eli  Thayer,  1819-99,  from  the  portrait  by 
E.  It.  Waite  In  the  City  Hall,  Worcester,  Mass. 


675 


From  an  engraving  by  John  Rogers  alter  a  drawing  Missourians  Going  to  Kansas  to  Vole,  by  F.  O.  C.  Dories' 
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THE  KANSAS  DEADLOCK 
The  plan  of  the  free-state  men  was  executed  in  the 
autumn  of  1855,  resulting  in  a  convention  at  Topeka 
in  October.  This  convention  drew  up  a  free-state 
constitution,  which  was  submitted  for  popular  rati¬ 
fication,  preparatory  to  submission  to  Congress, 
in  December.  The  pro-slavery  men  abstained  from 
voting,  with  the  result  that  the  charter  was  over¬ 
whelmingly  approved.  In  January,  1856,  elections 
under  this  constitution  were  held,  and  Dr.  Robinson 
was  chosen  Governor.  By  this  time,  however,  armed 
conflict  between  the  two  factions  had  broken  out, 
and  the  deadlocked  Congress,  far  from  being  rid  of 
the  slavery  question,  was  presented  with  the  issue 
in  an  especially  acute  form. 


if  BRIL'/ 


K  «*§U>  QUART 

of*  ti 

■Odiath  IJuJksa  Cojntjj  K.  I 
Northern 

at  11-Jfcvta^1 


EASON, 


^ado,  BNiision  K&tmw 


\  *TO  CARMS>  ! 

t  “T,***”’  1  aym.  «fa  » 


FREE  STATE 

CONVENTION! 


All  persons  who  are  la\orahle  to  a  union  of  effort,  and  a  permanent  organization  of 

oil  the  Free  State  elements  of  Kansas  Territory,  und  who  wish  to  secure  upon  the  broadest  platform  the  corporation  of  all  who  agree  apon  this  point,  are  re¬ 
quested  to  moot  at  their  several  places  of  holding  elections,  in  their  respective  districts  on  the  25th  of  August,  instant,  at  one  o’clock,  P  M.,  and  appoint  fire  del¬ 
egates  io  each  representative  to  which  they  tvert  entitled  m  the  legislative  Assembly  who  shall  meei  in  general  Convention  at 

Big  Springs,  Wednesday,  Sept.  5th  ’55, 

•O  10  o’clock  A  M.,  lot  the  purpose  ol  adopting  a  Platform  upon  which  all  may  act  harmoniously  who  prefer  Freedom  to  Slavery. 

The  nomination  of  a  Delegate  to  Congress,  will  also  come  up  before  tho  General  Convention. 

Let  no  secuonal  or  party  issues  distract  or  prevent  the  perfect  co-oporation  of  Free  Stale  men  Union  and  harmony  are  absolutely  necessary  to  success.  The 
pro-slavery  party  are  fully  and  effectually  organized.  Pio  jars  nor  minor  issues  divide  them.  And  to  contend  against  them  successfully,  we  also  must  be  united. — 
Without  prudence  and  harmony  of  action  wc  are  contain  to  faiL  Let  ovoiy  man  then  do  his  duty  and  we  are  certain  of  victory. 

All  Free  Siate  men,  without  distinction,  are  earnestly  ""requested  to  take  immediate  and  effective  steps  to  insure  a  full  and  correct  representation  for  every  Dto- 
»nct  m  the  Territory.  ’ ‘‘United  we  stand  ,  divided  we  fall."  . 

By  order  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Free  State  Party  of  the  Territory  of  Kansas,  as  por  resolution  of  tho  Mass  Convention  in  session  at  Lawrence, 
-id VI  and  16th,  1855.  . 

J  K  GOODIN,  See’)  C.  ROBINSON,  Chairman. 


FREE  STATE 
CONVENTION 
The  national  adminis¬ 
tration  seemed  inclined 
to  recognize  this  packed 
legislature  as  the  legiti¬ 
mate  Government  of  the 
territory.  But  the  free- 
soil  settlers  at  once  set  on 
foot  an  undertaking  de¬ 
signed  to  overcome  the 
advantage  held  by  the 
pro-slavery  party.  Under 
the  guidance  of  Dr.  Charles 
Robinson  of  Fitchburg, 
Massachusetts  —  a  promi¬ 
nent  Forty-niner  and  a 
leader  in  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Emigrant  Aid  So¬ 
ciety  —  they  adopted  the 
tactics  that  California 

had  earlier  employed.  Their  plan  was  to  hold  a  territorial  convention  for  the  purpose  of  framing  a  free-state 
constitution  with  which  they  would  go  directly  to 
Congress  asking  admission  to  the  Union.  Thus, 
while  ignoring  the  pro-slave  legislature,  the  free-soil 
men  could  justify  themselves  under  the  doctrine  of 
popular  sovereignty. 


Herald  uf  Freedom ,  Print. 


676  Call  for  a  Free  State  Convention  in  Kansas,  August  1855,  from  the  copy  m  the  Kansas  State 

Historical  Society,  Topeka 


677  Kansas  Militia  broadside,  Nov. -Dec.  1855,  calling  on  men  to  put 
down  rebellion,  from  the  copy  in  the  Kansas  State  Historical  Society, 
Topeka 


078  Title  of  Stringfellow’s  newspaper  published  in  advocacy  of  Douglas’  plan  of  “squatter  sovereignty” 
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THE  KNOW-NOTHING  PARTY 
With  such  uncertainty  and  confusion  in 
Congress,  the  people  turned  to  the  election 
of  1856.  The  Compromise  of  1850,  and  its 
abrogation  in  1854,  had  wrought  havoc  with 
established  party  organization  and  policy. 

This  worked  to  the  advantage  of  the  newly 
formed  American  party,  built  up  around  a 
secret  society  whose  members  were  called 
Know-Nothings  because  when  questioned 
concerning  the  mysteries  of  the  order  they 
denied  all  knowledge  of  them.  The  parly 
was,  in  fact,  primarily  anti-alien  and  anti- 
Catholic;  the  members  took  oath  to  support 
for  public  office  only  American-born  Protes¬ 
tants.  This  prejudice  against  the  foreigner, 
stimulated  by  the  growing  immigration  of 
the  ’forties  and  ’fifties,  had  been  sporadically 

expressed  for  some  years.  In  the  elections  of  1854-55  the  Know-Nothings  carried  Massachusetts,  Connecti- 


679 


Torchlight  Meeting  of  Know-Nothings  at  New  Yorlt,  from  the  Illustrated 
London  News,  Nov.  24,  1855 


cut,  Rhode  Island,  New  Hampshire,  Kentucky  and  California; 
of  1856  with  high  hopes. 


and  accordingly  they  looked  to  the  election 


THE  KNOW-NOTHING  CANDIDATES 
Meeting  in  convention  at  Philadelphia  in  February,  1856,  the  Know- 
Nothings,  or  the  American  party,  found  sectionalism  intruding  even 
into  their  organization.  Indeed,  after  angry  debate,  most  of  the 
antislavery  delegates  withdrew,  leaving  the  southern  wing  in  control. 
V  ith  a  platform  that  attempted  to  divert  attention  from  the  slavery 
question  by  crying  up  the  foreign  peril,  the  party  went  into  the 
campaign  with  Fillmore  and  Donelson  as  its  candidates. 


680  From  a  campaign  poster  of  the  “American" 
or  “Know-Nothing”  party,  in  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society,  Worcester,  Mass. 


From  a  contemporary  cartoon  published  by  Currier  &  Ives,  New  York,  in  the 
New  York  Historical  Society 


BUCHANAN  NOMINATED 
BY  THE  DEMOCRATS 
The  Democrats  tried  hard  to  present  6S1 
an  appearance  of  harmony.  Since 
the  Douglas  principle  of  popular  sovereignty  was  to  be  their  major  plank,  it  was  expected  that  either  the 
Little  Giant  or  Pierce  would  be  the  nominee.  But  the  North  so  opposed  the  proceedings  in  Kansas  that 
the  leaders  were  passed  over  for  a  man  less  closely  connected  with  recent  domestic  events.  As  Minister  to 
England,  James  Buchanan  had  been  abroad  during  the  more  trying  times.  His  availability  was  enhanced 
because  his  name  was  linked  with  that  aggressive  foreign  policy  which  had  been  employed  to  distract  the 
country  from  internal  troubles.  (See  No.  657.)  Acceptable  to  the  South,  he  could  be  supported  also  by 
the  conservative  elements  of  the  North. 


Fillmore  &  Donelson 

NATIONAL 

AMERICAN  Ell! 

Muscatine,  Iowa. 

JVo  Ills-  mulorsliiiMN*,  clcctw*  of 

tfcfc  t'Jfj'  of  Hatcntae  and  Iroracdialr  flrijjU},  wboare  op. 

(•  nil  ftal  (Wplhn  mid  in  fa*#r  of  ihr  «f 

FflLtfORK  and  reject  fatty  imhUfar  co- 

of  all  |n-rw>n»  who  are  in  favor  of  lor  principle*  of 
»fee  liMkad  4i undent*  Pari)  l«  n*«rml»lr  oa 

SATURDAY  EVENING 

AMERICAN  HOTEL 

iFar  fbe  perpane  of  mfifvinjt  lb*  Ka*aiBBil©«rs  «>f  K  iUmorr  A 
©oaclnou.  Odd  fShBiioR  a  A  a flooul  FiRmo**-  AWrtefcrf  fltni*. 
Jetn>  P.  t'nokr.  Kw}-  Mints  Meet  or,  ned  Robt.  SlcC'arteet 
te(e  of  Vert,  will  add  re**  the  tm-.eBeg. 

dr  iAltsK  .  ffiS— *  Ar.jr 

sr 

ggs  S*fF fe.  ?Hl 


..j*. 

S'  iff 
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COS  FREIMONTS  LAST  GRAND  EXPLORING  EXPEDITION  IN  1856. 


682  From  a  contemporary  Democratic  cartoon  published  by  Currier  &  Ives,  original  in  the 

Library  of  Congress 


GREAT  EXCITEMENT  1 1 

Arrival  i»  tiua  City  of 

THE  NONDESCRIPT! 

OR 

WOOLLY  HORSE 

Aod  will  b«  exhibited 

ONCE  IN  A  WHILE, 

At  the  Hat,  corner  of  Asylum  and  High  Streets,  uotil  Nov. 
4U»,  previous  to  taking  its  departure  for  Salt  River. 

Nature  seems  to  have  exhausted  all  her  ingenuity  in  the 
production  of  this 

WONDERFUL  AND  ASTONISING  ANIMAL, 

He  is  a  complex,  made  up  of  the  Elephant,  Deer,  Horse, 
Jackass,  Buffalo,  Camel,  Calf,  and  Negro ! 

Is  the  fall  size  of  the  Horse.  Has  a  negro  head,  aboli¬ 
tion  body,  tail  of  the  snake,  and  feet  like  an  elephant  A- 
fine  black  curled  WOOL  covers  his  head  and  kvf.s,  and  he 
easily  bounds  to  the  highest  kind  of  political  majorities  at  a 
single  jump-  Naturalists  and  Political  Antiquarians  say 
that  bis  antecedents  are  but  uttle  k.voos  in  Natural  His¬ 
tory.  Philosophers  Free  Love  Gn  clj.  Bennett,  and  others 
have  labored  hard  to  give  some  seiculiiic  diagnosis  of  this 
truly 

WONDERFUL  ANIMAL, 

But  no  two  of  them  agree  as  to  his  origin,  religion,  char¬ 
acter  and  habits  He  is  indisputably,  and  undoubtedly, 

Aa  tore's  First  and  Last  of  kin  Species. 

He  will  be  exhibited  only  in  the  evening,  as  that  is  the 
only  time  when  be  exhibits  his  wonderful  strength  of  lungs 
•  and  limbs.  He  assumes  during  the  day  a  comatose  and 
sleepy  state,  apparently  recruiting  his  energies  for  his  extra¬ 
ordinary  exerttoM  during  the  night. 


A  full  and  accurate  description  of  his  habits,  religion,  Ac 
will  be  elaborately  given  by  Rev.  H.  WARD  BELCHER, 
commander  of  the  “jHoly  Rifles,”  who  was  instrumental 
in  his  capture,  and  is  now  traveling  throughout  the  New 
England  States,  exhibiting  this  sosuwn  hipt  animal  in  nil 
his  curious  feats  of 

OKOl'ND  AM)  LOFTY  Tt’XBLIXG. 

•'  Ur  xitl  <  v!iiViil  r„k««al  Pwivt  SUriiA*  f«s  li»«w  In  onfcr  «<.  «~>u  Ur-  }:*li>wt><io 
mm  IStnntiaK,  s*.i>>i*l  sWUr*.  &«  «diMi  "Wt  wmn  in  KmW  »*jr  Fu*  St«tu  Mf»,  h»»r 
(«ru  mMmL  Nfcolimuin,  »«*;  on  fe»a  far  0“  ,  *|>|.ytir  of  Slrii>«iotlo't  ami  Jim  Lear.  A  |*<r- 
hvt  *ur  of  lift  1‘Wcf  figure  of  llloiiii.g  Kosuu,  from  (Le  c-n^ioal  at  Mnufcu.  i»  pre«<  &t 

CAUTION. 

TV  mauagtu  of  Uim  oit/aoirlinarj  Noixfreerin*.  h»»*  heard  lh»J  a  aiaulai  ioimjJ—th* 

mr  duf4i<-*»  of  tVire— tan  bf«i  fauwi  ro  VUrylbntl  bu»  11  prom  to  ho  fa Or  So  *ntl» 
aomxd  i«  In  cxUkVc.  The  •*«  profewd  to  tart*  taws  'taromtti  by  I  rro  larr,  Omi*J 
for*  ia  «mj  Jt*rikn)»r.  and  Aare  i»  not  lV 

SLIGHTEST  HE8EMBL&HCE  BETWEEN  THE  TWO  I 

'The  o*T»er»  and  aasMtpsn  <4  thU  Honnaidirodifi'  Be«*L  ar  happy  lo  V  abfc  la  «tftr  to 
mr  tiumUi  of  -  Political  Canoe*  througbool  tb«  Mortharn  Suiw,  "ho 
exal  tatnrtea  aad  g#ai Son  1*  It*  advaucement  of  oar  pfinto  iulftret 

TV  audVice  wtflbe  aUKrtatwJ  by  n u«ic  In*  lb* 

u  SILK  STOCKING  GLEE  CLUB,” 

T*  ttai  tone  of  “  Hard  Thu**,'  -  Du  Dah  Dab :  -  Prsinjtram*  1)  a  hard  road  to  trend, 
tu.  let 

Slggtu  aud  fewairo  win  oaeayy  the  galk tty,  m  tV  aotmal  b».  a  rtnmg  and  peculiar  aflju. 
ty  for  that  ii**»  of  Mbu*>  productWa- 

pnv.Vtt  can  V  procured  at  (V  Hot* Sharing  fUakisg  Hooae,  »hd  at  U*«do«  «t  tfta 
fourth  Cbowh  daring  Prejw  Urotio**. 

Kf-P.  &  Pew  tala  1,000 000,000  dunt  of  M*ri|**»  Stock.  SatacripttaM  t*i»  *p  for 
Xtrediag  Kaataa  and  pafitkal  purpMM 


THE  PARTY  OF  THE 
REFORMERS 

The  AYl.ig  party,  practically  defunct, 
contented  itself  with  endorsing  the 
candidates  of  the  An  erican  party. 
There  was  thus  need  for  a  party  which 
would  stand  foursquare  against  the 
Democrats  and  the  extension  of 
slavery.  This  need  was  fillet!  by  the 
Republican  party,  wl  ich  1  ad  grown 
with  surprising  raj  idity  since  1854. 
To  it  had  thronged  a  miscellany  of 
malcontents,  a  fact  of  which  its 
rivals  made  the  most.  “It  got  its 
programme  from  the  Free-Soilers, 
whom  it  bodily  absorbed;  its  radical 
and  aggressive  spirit  from  the  aboli¬ 
tionists,  whom  it  received  without 
liking;  its  liberal  views  upon  constitutional  questions  from  the 
Whigs,  wrho  constituted  both  in  numbers  and  in  influence  its  com¬ 
manding  element;  and  its  popular  impulse  from  the  Democrats, 
who  did  not  leave  behind  them,  when  they  joined  it,  their  faith  in 
their  old  party  ideals.”  —  Woodrow  Wilson,  Division  and  Reunion, 
p.  188.  In  spite  of  such  heterogeneity,  the  party  showed  remarkable 
solidarity.  Assembling  in  Philadelphia  on  the  anniversary  of  Bunker 
Hill,  the  delegates,  passing  over  the  more  prominent  leaders —  such 
as  Chase  of  Ohio  and  Seward  of  New  York  —  selected  Jolm  C. 
Fremont  of  California,  a  young  man  little  known  in  politics,  but 
with  a  well-advertised  record  as  an  explorer  of  the  Far  West.  The 
platform  vigorously  denounced  the  pro-slavery  and  jingoistic  activity 
of  recent  years.  The  cartoon  below  pictures  the  early  hopes  of  the 
new  Republican  party  that  its  middle-of-the-road  platform  would 
draw  to  its  support  all  who  dreaded  the  extremes  implicit  in  the 
policies  advocated  Gy  its  rivals. 


683  Coster  on  the  new  Republican  Party,  printed  at 
Hartford,  Conn.,  In  the  New  York  Historical  Society 


(Jfr'j  a  tor  dir  ruffian-' 

and  I'll  sho  ->t  t/u-Slavc~ 
holduruf  Villains/ 


684 


From  a  contemporary  cartoon  in  the  New  York  Historical  Society 
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Evsr  since  f mo  anted behind 
OicoU  white.  CoaledPfutpsopher 
T fund thztwtry  thing  heta\>s 
oarube  rc-hed  on/ _ 


Except  hen  he/ 
code  me.  "little. 
Villain  and  then/ 
he,  can  t  be  replied 
on _ 


There  stems  to  be  something 
in  thte  food,  but  those/felluns 
on  tilt  Horst/,  will  swear  me* 
thro  ught  anything;  so  TV  keep 
■  mum.  _  — 


ffuJ^up  tJuroIToract 
or  Brooks  w  ill  be  runn  inc¬ 
hes  Express  Thun  into  n  t 
fre.hod.one  ride  on  hie  ffe  , 
\  catcher  latcfy,  andldorJ 
— T— bj-iT'x  want  an 
other. 


yuimm 

y,  ns  a  s." 


(JREELY. 


From  a  contemporary  Democratic  cartoon  published  by  Currier  &  Ives,  New  York,  In  the  New  York  Historical  Society 


< 


686  Horace  Greeley,  1811-72,  from  a  photograph 
by  Brady 


A  JIBE  AT  THE  REPUBLICANS 
The  Republicans  launched  a  campaign  that  in  vigor  and 
spectacle  resembled  that  of  1840.  With  “Bleeding  Kansas” 
as  their  cry,  they 


appealed,  through 
the  agency  of  news¬ 
paper  editors  such 
as  Horace  Greeley 
of  the  New  York 
Tribune,  James  Gor¬ 
don  Bennett  of  the 
Neui  York  Herald, 
Henry  J.  Raymond 
of  the  New  York 
Times,  and  General 
J.  Watson  Webb  of 
the  Courier  and  En¬ 
quirer,  New  York, 
to  the  northerners’ 
dread  lest  the 
“Buchaneers”  ex¬ 
pand  their  domain 
of  slavery.  In  the 
cartoon  Greeley, 
witli  his  brother 
editors,  Bennett  and 
Raymond,  is  seen  astride  the  “woolly  horse”  of  the  new  Union 
party.  (See  No.  683.)  Fremont  is  caricatured  as  an  incompetent 
who  was  being  misled  by  his  over-enthusiastic  guides. 


687  James  Gordon  Bennett,  1795-1872,  from  a  con¬ 
temporary  caricature  in  the  American  Antiquarian 
Society,  Worcester,  Mass. 
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"Frank,  lam  afraid 


/ don't,  set /urn- 
any /tarfy  eapcet 

old  platform-in, 
a  10/Mar.  7 then, 
Uitttl.ouyhtT  I 
had'nr.  has  / 


to  teat  'Fillmore',  but 
its  some/  comfort  to 
se-o-  old  Greop’S  team/ 
a  took  in-tnee  mud  I 


'Oh-  that  ri/JL/f,  kept  th-c' rond  '• 

d  not  tried  to  wade- through 
this  dir& ditch-, lut-tkese-  /Mites 
persuaded  me;  it  Teas,  a  shorter 
H/rr _  and  so  T're'if one/ if  Alorer 


old  P/a.’Jbrr 


To  under/  fy l'.'ushilpton\ 

the  only  snrtdin  c  to  J\ 

Washington  is  flu.  j 

American  Jtprtss. 


We  re  pot  a.  Bur 
thing  oruthts  Ta 


ABOLITION  C£SS  POO'L 


DUCHAfs'AN. 


THE  GREAT  PRESIDENTIAL  SWEEPSTAKES  OF  185G. 


Free  for  oil  ages,  go  es  they  please 


YOU/VC  AMERICA _ .Enters, “FlUlnore/  $p  Honesty  out  of  Experience  [trained  on/ the/  Union /  Crack) 

HE  M  0  CHA  T .  _  Enters,  "old  Euck"  ( ahas  “Platform)  £>•  ‘Hilllbubusttr"  out  of  federalist"^  Exercised  on/  die'  Os  tend  Courser 

GEE  ELY,  WEED.  BEECHER  &  C?— Enters.  Camuch/  Pony,  "Frccmont",  ly  "ll'ooly  JTead'out  ofJfoolp  Twrsefrom.  dicJfanposa/staMcj 


688  From  a  contemporary  cartoon  published  by  Currier  &  Ives,  New  York,  in  possession  of  the  publishers 


REFORMERS  HANDICAP  REPUBLICAN  POPULARITY 
In  particular,  the  opposition  played  upon  the  widespread  dislike  for  the  abolitionists  as  a  means  of  dis¬ 
crediting  the  Republicans.  The  eccentric  personalities  of  the  reformers,  their  extravagant  acts  and  still 
more  extravagant  words  were  a  heavy  burden  for  the  new  party  to  carry. 


SECTIONALISM  OF  THE  REPUBLICAN  PARTY 
As  the  campaign  developed,  it  appeared  that  the  Republicans  were  too  sectional  in  their  appeal  and  not 
sufficiently  organized  to  carry  the  country.  Buchanan  gained  many  adherents  who  had  become  alarmed  by 
the  apparent  radicalism  of  the  Fremont  followers.  Fillmore  took  occasion  to  announce  that  Fremont’s 
election  would  endanger  the  Union.  In  the  South,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  “black  republicanism”  was  iden¬ 
tified  by  many  with  all  the  “isms”  in  the  dictionary. 


THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  BUCK  HUNT  OF  1856. 


689  From  a  contemporary  cartoon  published  by  Currier  &  Ives,  New  York,  in  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia  ' 
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RIDICULE  OF  RADICALS  MARKS  THE  CAMPAIGN 
The  poster  “For  Salt  River”  admirably  shows  the  spirit  of  the  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  new  Republican  party  and  the  attacks  which  were  made 
upon  it.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  gained  his  sobriquet  from  an  episode 
early  in  the  migration  to  Kansas.  At  a  meeting  for  the  encouragement 
of  emigration  he  subscribed  for  a  rifle  to  be  presented  to  a  prospective 

settler.  Thereafter  equip- 


roR 


DIRECT  !! 

THE  FAST  SAILING  STEAMER 


BLACK  REPUBLICAN! 

Capt.  J.  C.  FREMONT,  “No.  1,” 

Has  ber  Fiei^ht  on  board,  and  will  have  quick  dispatch  on 

NOVEMBER  4TII,  1856. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Officers  and  Crew  for  the  voyage: 

ENOINEEB6. 

•FREE  LOVE"  GREELY, 


-FOXY-  RAYMOND. 

FIREMEN. 

“HOLY  RIFLE-  BEECHER, 
FRED  DOUGLASS. 


STEWARDS. 

-  8AUNRY-  BENNETT. 

•  LST  THE  UNION  SLIDE  "BANKS. 

CHAMBERMAID. 

MRS.  “  BLEEDING  KANSAS .- 


A  jreal  number  of  **  Political  Parsons,”  wbo  have  stolen  the  Livery  of  Htamen 
m  terse  the  Decil  in,  will  bo  on  board. 

A  poienl  u  Caliope  "  i»  engaged,  aad  wiH  give  several  ”  Stria b  for  Kansas." 

Tbe  '•  Shaking  Quakers  ”  from  Penessyhassia,  -who  did  not  vote"  on  (be  Htb 
■ML,  will  amuse  tbe  Company  daring  the  trip. 

This  Boot  is  of  Cght  draft,  and  will  reach  nearer  tbe  “  Head  Waters  of  SALT 
RIVER  ”  llum  any  other  craft. 

2^  HO  HI  GOERS  AUiOWRD  OH  BOARD, 

For  Parage  only,  apply  to  the  President  of  the  Fremont  Club,  at  the  -  HOT." 

N.  B. — Pasrenger*  are  to  be  on  boeri!  at  5  o’clock.  After  that  boor  they’  will  be 
heewght  on  board  oe  Litters,  WheeUarrmft  and  Coffins. 

P  6. — Ship  Stores  mart  be  rent  oe  board  as  early  as  poarible,  far  a  4  year*  ernica. 


ping  emigrants  with 
“  Beecher’s  Bibles”  was 
common.  Fred  Douglass, 
one  of  the  “stokers”  of 
the  Fremont  ship,  was 
perhaps  the  most  remark¬ 
able  negro  of  his  time.  For 
two  decades  before  the 
Civil  War  he  was  an 
effective  advocate  of  abolition. 
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SflHdl 

Frederick  Douglass,  1817-95,  from  a 
photograph  by  Warren,  Boston 

Banks,  referred  to  as  a  “  stew- 


691  From  a  satirical  poster,  1856,  on  the  new  RepuD- 
Ucan  party,  In  the  New  York  Historical  Society 


ard,”  was  to  become  Governor  of  Massachusetts  and  one  of  the 
prominent  “political  generals”  who  fought  on  the  Federal 
side  in  the  sectional  struggle.  “  Foxy”  Raymond  and  “  Sauney ” 
Bennett  were  editors. 


THE  ELECTION  GOES  TO  THE  DEMOCRATS 
The  contest  was  rather  close.  Buchanan  received  one  hundred 
and  seventy-four  electoral  votes  to  one  hundred  and  fourteen 
for  Fremont,  while  Fillmore  received  eight  from  Maryland. 
The  Democrats  had  had  a  close  call;  and  the  size  of  the 
Republican  vote  gave  the  old-line  leaders  cause  to  worry  for 
the  future. 


Tptpret  to  .wry’  thdK'liOlMU 
u  u  looting  Ga/ruf  / 

traa/d  it  able  is  dip  tny  Spoon  m.  the 

’-wins.  W  la#* 

Four  aeto  (eut'tbe  ten*#/  and  j 
StiCJC  holds  tAeire-^—  j 


I  karts /ictjrfy  beaten,  them,  at  tktir 

paeetoetdef  this <  areatHc-terrOv-7 mil 
*«  that  eoM.  and  £*£#?  ST  A  TEafltdi 
freed-  and- fhruw*  Olt/00  metier*  its 


OA,,  iti/rdf  Aad  been-  born,  it  dof  / 

This  is  too  mueAFtr  mortal  monte  bear, 
(fad  inot  stumbled Over  that  B LA T GO 
rook  I  nUffut  havertacArd  eke  Fount  t>£ 
mr  ambit tan-  and  oitAdAtsarod  ladle 

a  _ .1 . 


mr  ambition  and ntiti  tArspeod  Indie 
"DIAL*  to  the- Forth.  and  hart  the  South. 
ta’SHUrflC  J  cur’ off  their  mortal- coil, 
>e  to  >'A3S.L  J 


I  bjr  starvation  ,  Fehatt  ha>\ 


'  “B  U  C  K"  taking:  tie  “POT". 
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From  a  contemporary  cartoon  published  by  Currier  &  Ives,  New  York,  In  the  New  York  Historical  Society 
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President  Buchanan  and  his  Cabinet,  Irom  Harper's  Weekly,  Mar.  13,  1858 


BUCHANAN  AND  HIS  CABINET 
Buchanan  had  been  selected  as  the  candidate  of  the  party 
because  he  was  “regular”  and  because  he  was  in  favor  with  the 
South.  When  in  office  he  surrounded  himself  writh  men  of  like 
views.  The  cabinet,  which  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate  on 
March  6,  included  Howell  Cobb  at  the  Treasury,  Floyd  as  Sec¬ 
retary  of  War,  Thompson  at  the  Interior  Department,  Isaac 
Toucey  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  Brown  at  the  head' 
of  the  Post  Office,  most  of  them  from  slave  states.  At  the. 
head  of  the  group  he  placed  Lewis  Cass  of  Michigan,  with 
whose  aid  he  hoped  to  continue  emphasis  upon  diplomatic 
successes  in  order  to  quiet  the  country. 


693  James  Buchanan,  1791-1868,  from  a  photograph 


A  SOUTHERNER  HEADS  THE  TREASURY 
Howell  Cobb,  who  held  such  an  important  position  in  President 
Buchanan’s  political  family,  had  long  been  a  striking  figure  in 
southern  politics.  He  was  a  Georgian.  He  had  entered  Congress 
as  a  Democrat  in  1843  and  served  by  successive  reelections 
till  1851,  distinguishing  himself  as  a  debater.  He  had  sided 
with  President  Jackson  in  his  stand  on  the  question  of  nullification 
in  South  Carolina.  Believing  ardently  in  the  extension  of  slavery, 
he  had  efficiently  supported  Polk’s  administration.  When  the 
Compromise  of  1850  had  been  agreed  upon,  he  became  one  of  its 
stanch  supporters  as  a  Union  Democrat.  On  the  issue  of  the 
Compromise  he  was  elected  Governor  of  Georgia  by  a  large 
majority.  In  1860,  when  the  struggle  between  the  sections  came 
to  a  head,  he  abandoned  the  cause  of  the  Union  to  become  a 
leader  of  the  secession  movement.  He  was  president  of  the 
convention  of  the  seceded  states  which  framed  the  constitution 
of  the  Confederacy.  During  Buchanan’s  administration  he  was 
an  efficient  secretary  and  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
President’s  political  advisers. 


695  Howell  Cobb,  1815-68,  from  a  wood  engrav¬ 
ing  after  a  photograph 
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697  From  the  New  York  Herald,  May  23,  1856 


THE  DRED  SCOTT  DECISION 

Any  hopes  Buchanan  may  have  entertained  that  the  slavery 

issue  could  be  evaded  were  dashed  by  a  decision  of  the  Supreme 

Court  handed  down  two  days  after  his  inauguration.  Dred 

Scott  was  a  slave  who  had  been  carried  by  his  master  into  the 

free  state  of  Illinois  and  the  territory  of  Minnesota,  free  soil 

under  the  Missouri  Compromise.  Subsequently  he  had 

voluntarily  returned  to  Missouri.  A  test  case  then  had  been 

started  to  determine  whether  Scott’s  residence  in  free  areas  had 

made  him  permanently  a  freedman.  In  his  decision  Chief 

Justice  Taney  determined  that  negroes  could  not  be  citizens  of 

the  United  States,  and  hence  could  not,  under  the  conditions  of 
,,  .  .  . ,  e  l  i  ,  698  Dred  Scott,  from  a  portrait  from  life  by  Louia 

the  present  case,  sue  in  tne  tederal  courts.  Scliultze  in  the  Missouri  Historical  Society 


CHARLES  SUMNER  ATTACKED  IN  THE  SENATE 
On  May  22,  1856,  Charles  Sumner,  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  made  a  bitter  and  vituperative  speech  on  the 
question  of  Kansas.  In  the  course  of  the  address  he  attacked 
Senator  Butler  of  South  Carolina.  “  The  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  has  read  many  books  of  chivalry,  and  believes  him¬ 
self  a  chivalrous  knight,  with  sentiments  of  honor  and 
courage.  Of  course  he  has  chosen  a  mistress  to  whom  he  has 
made  his  vows,  and  who,  though  ugly  to  others,  is  always 
lovely  to  him;  though  polluted  in  the  sight  of  the  world,  is 
chaste  in  his  sight.  I  mean  the  harlot  Slavery.  Let  her  be 
impeached  in  character,  or  any  proposition  be  made  to  shut 
her  out  from  the  extension  of  her  wantonness,  and  no  ex¬ 
travagance  of  manner  or  hardihood  of  assertion  is  then  too 
great  for  the  Senator.”  “When  Sumner  concluded,  the 
gathering  storm  broke  forth.  Cass  of  Michigan,  after  saying 

that  he  had  listened  to 


FRIDAY,  MAY  23,  1856. 


THE  LATEST  SEWS. 


BY  MAGNETIC  AND  PRINTING  TELEGRAPHS. 


Assault  on  Senator  Sumner  In  the  Senate 
Chamber. 

Washington,  May  22,  1856. 

About  half  past  one.  after  the  Senate  adjourned,  Cot. 
Preston  S.  Brooks,  M.  C.,  of  South  Carolina,  approached 
Senator  Sumner,  who  was  tittiog  in  his  seat,  and  said  to 
him — 

Mr.  Sumner,  I  have  read  your  speach  against  South 
Carolina,  and  have  read  it  carefully,  deliberately  and  die- 
paseionately,  in  which  yon  have  libelled  roy  State  and 
ilandered  my  white  haired  old  relative,  Senator  Butler, 
who  is  absent,  and  I  pave  come  to  punish  you  for  it. 

Col.  Brook®  then  struck  Senator  Sumner  with  his  caoe 
some  dozen  blows  over  the  bead.  Mr.  Sumner  at  first 
showed  fight,  bui  was  overpowered.  Senator  Crittenden 
and  others  interfered  and  separated  them. 

Mr.  Keith,  of  Soath  Carolina,  did  not  Interfere,  only 
to  keep  persona  off. 

Senator  Toombs  declared  that  it  was  the  proper  place 
to  have  chastised  Mr.  Sumner. 

The  affair  is  regretted  by  all. 

The  stick  used  was  gutta  percha,  about  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  hollow,  which  was  broken  up  like  a  pipe¬ 
stem. 

About  a  dozen  Senators  and  many  strangers  happened 
to  be  in  the  chamber  at  the  moment  of  the  fight.  Sum¬ 
ner,  I  learn,  is  badly  whipped.  The  city  is  considerably 
excited,  and  crowds  everywhere  are  discussing  the  last 
item.  Sumner  cried — “Em  roost  dead  I  ohl  Pm  most 
dead!”  After  Sumner  fell  between  two  desks,  his  own 
having  been  overturned,  he  lay  bleeding,  and  cried  out  — 
“lam  almost  dead— almost  dead!’* 


696  Charles  Sumner,  1811-74,  from  a  photograph  taken 
when  he  was  forty-five,  in  the  Harvard  College  Library 


the  address  with  equal 
surprise  and  regret, 
characterized  it  as  ‘  the  most  un-American  and  unpatriotic  that  ever 
grated  on  the  ears  of  the  members  of  that  high  body.’  .  .  .  Two  days 
later  Sumner  was  sitting  alone  at  his  desk  in  the  Senate  chamber  after 
adjournment  when  Preston  Brooks,  a  nephew  of  Senator  Butler  and  a 
member  of  the  lower  House,  entered  and  accosted  him  with  the  state¬ 
ment  that  he  had  read  Sumner’s  speech  twice  and  that  it  was  a  libel  on 
South  Carolina  and  a  kinsman  of  his.  Thereupon  Brooks  followed  his 
words  by  striking  Sumner  on  the  head  with  a  cane.  Though  the  Senator 
was  dazed  and  blinded  by  the  unexpected  attack,  his  assailant  rained 
blow  after  blow  until  he  bad  broken  the  cane  and  Sumner  lay  prostrate 
and  bleeding  at  his  feet.  Everywhere  throughout  the  South,  in  the 
public  press,  in  legislative  halls,  in  public  meetings,  Brooks  was  hailed 
as  a  hero.”  —  Jesse  Macy,  The  Anti-Slavery  Crusade,  pp.  175-76. 
Brooks,  before  the  attack,  had  pressed  Sumner  to  apologize.  Though 
Sumner’s  physician  soon  after  the  affray  reported  him  capable  of 
performing  his  duties,  he 
undertook  a  journey 
around  the  world  as  an 
invalid  while  still  retain¬ 
ing  his  office. 
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699  Chief  Justice  Roger  B.  Taney,  1777-1864,  from  the  portrait 
by  G.  P.  A.  Healy  in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  Washington 


TANEY  ACCUSED  OF  FAVORING 
THE  SOUTH 

Not  content  with  thus  disposing  of  the  matter,  Taney 
went  on  to  declare  that  even  though  Scott  could 
properly  bring  suit  in  the  courts,  he  had  not  gained 
freedom  by  residence  in  free  territory  because  the 
Compromise  of  1820  was  unconstitutional.  This 
was  true,  it  was  held,  because  the  Constitution 
recognized  slaves  as  property,  of  which  Congress 
could  with  due  process  of  law  deprive  no  one.  No 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  has  caused  more 
public  discussion.  The  South  applauded  it  as  opening 
all  national  territory  to  slavery,  and  thus  nullifying 
the  legal  arguments  of  the  northerners.  The  latter 
were  bitter  in  their  criticism  of  the  court,  and  pointed 
out  that  Justices  Curtis  and  McLean  had  dissented 
from  its  judgment,  and  that  Taney  had  gone  out  of 
his  way  to  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  slave  section. 
The  passage  in  Taney’s  decision  that  aroused  most 
unfavorable  comment  was  that  in  which  he  said  that 
the  negroes  “  had  for  more  than  a  century  before  been 
regarded  as  beings  of  an  inferior  order  ...  so 
far  inferior,  that  they  had  no  rights  which  the  white 
man  was  bound  to  respect.” 

OVER  “BLEEDING  KANSAS” 


REPUBLICANS  GROW  BITTER 
The  cartoon,  “Liberty  the  Fair  Maid  of  Kansas  in  the  Hands  of  the  Border  Ruffians,”  shows  the 
bitterness  of  the  Republicans,  who  charged  the  Democratic  administration  with  inflicting  unspeakable  suffer¬ 
ing  and  barbaric  cruelties  upon  the  people  of  Kansas. 


JWUuuDmj  u.  ivtwt  Him tor  mu  *ii«i  Victory *.  vutaryT 

.  *«•  6*  tfco  VNO.U ,  w.wU  w*  WILL  S UBtlL'K  YB T  * 


,  Wwuybot  yoTTifo  or  tkrtToU  M  ’  &  MU  CRNTLRMKIC 

dontii  lUu  kfcttd .  I’, Rv*.  «y  »la«5  |  SPARH  MK  U 

I  -wi«J  nit,  I'Utakl  G*«id  e*rt  4  ywi 

((hi*),  »y»v  th*  Ml  . 


:  Com*,  kiutfckd  Ui  1 
u*  kwivui  wti 
*r«  «au  J.aof  Cblldn 


Ho!  !  Sfe<  vi.mki  V-.n  o*V  'T»»l  yuari  at  it*  hwt 
hunfewvi  *. »  Uu  Might  MA.il  flight' 

'  Ciw  a.tui  tlwUk*  «  ILm feol . 

!  /rtn&  Cr my  an  it  mw  j _ 

»Jir  WMlU  .wuett* 

I  with  fat* .  ftp'.  too,!  ho  ! _ ) 


fiat  tht  world  ,  av«uU  v> 
b»'  U».l 

tia'liai  ha  ♦. 


’SVfc  W1U.  StmiU'K  YWT 


n.iiatt 


LIBERTY  THE  FAIR  MAID  OF  KANSASMN  THE  HANDS  OF  THE  "BORDER  RUFFIANS 


Hi  :  "'V ; 

/  f 
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From  a  contemporary  Republican  cartoon  In  the  New  York  Historical  Society 
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701  From  a  cartoon  in  Punch,  Nov.  8,  1856,  by  permission  of  tbe  proprietors 


THE  AMERICAN  TWINS.  OR  NORTH  AND  SOUTH. 
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From  a  cartoon  in  Punch,  Sept.  27,  1856, 
by  permission  of  the  proprietors 


ENGLAND  SYMPATHIZES  WITH  THE  SOUTH 
English  observers  watched  the  developments  of  events  in  the 
United  States  with  growing  concern.  They  saw  two  hostile 
civilizations  emerging  in  the  republic  across  the  Atlantic.  British  sentiment  began  to  clarify.  Punch's  car¬ 
toon.  “  The  Dis-United  States”  should  be  compared  with  that  of  “  Liberty,  Fraternity,  Equality,”  published 
eight  years  previous.  (See  No.  635.)  In  the  earlier  drawing  the  jibe  is  at  America,  in  the  latter  the  negro  appears 
in  the  role  of  ignorant  destroyer.  Not  without  significance  is  the  contrast  in  figures  representing  the  North 
and  South.  The  uncouth  northern  farmer  is  the  Yankee  democrat  who  had  been  so  often  ridiculed  in 
England.  The  southerner  is  a  gentleman.  The  contrast  is  an  early  expression  of  the  sympathy  of  the 
British  upper  classes  with  the  South  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  southern  aristocracy  was  based  on  slavery. 


CIVIL  WAR  IN  KANSAS 


The  Dred  Scott  decision  was  a  challenge  to  the  Republican  party.  If  the  Missouri  Compromise  was  un¬ 
constitutional  and  if  the  slave  owner  could  take  his  property  anywhere  in  the  national  domain,  the  platform 
of  the  Republican  party,  demanding  no  further  extension  of  slavery  in  the  territories,  was  unconstitutional. 
The  decision  only  served  to  strengthen  the  determination  of  the  antislavery  forces  of  the  North.  Some 
months  before  the  decision  was  handed  down,  civil  war  had  broken  out  in  Kansas.  In  May,  1856, 
Lawrence,  the  center  of  the  Free  Soil  party,  had  been  attacked  by  a  pro-slavery  force  from  the  eastern  end 

of  the  territory  and  sacked.  In  re¬ 
prisal  for  some  lives  lost  by  the 
antislavery  people,  John  Brown  led 
a  band  of  men  in  a  series  of  cold¬ 
blooded  murders  of  slavery  sympa¬ 
thizers  at  Dutch  Henry’s  Crossing 
on  the  Pottawattomie.  This  affair 
marked  the  appearance  upon  the 
national  stage  of  the  fanatic  who 
was  destined  to  aid  materially  in 
bringing  the  North  and  South  to 
war.  Yet  such  was  the  temper  of 
the  times  that  men  of  honor  and 
standing  in  the  North  applauded 
Brown  for  his  massacres,  gave  him 
money  and  held  meetings  in  his 
honor.  His  is  one  of  the  many  puz¬ 
zling  personalities  in  the  drama  of 
slavery  and  abolitionism. 


703  John  Brown,  1800-59,  Irom  a  photograph 
taken  In  1855,  In  the  Kansas  State  Historical 
Society,  Topeka 


704 


John  Brown,  from  a  photograph 
taken  In  1859 
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THE  REVOLT  OF 
DOUGLAS 

In  December,  1857,  Bu¬ 
chanan’s  first  Congress 
assembled.  There  was 
excitement  from  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  session  because 
the  Kansas  question  had 
reached  a  crisis.  Bu¬ 
chanan  had  sent  the  un¬ 
willing  Robert  J.  Walker 
to  Kansas  as  Governor. 
He  had  called  an  election 
for  a  constitutional  con¬ 
vention.  Again  the  Mis¬ 
sourians  had  come  over 
the  border  and  had  filled 
the  ballot  boxes  with  pro- 
slavery  votes.  The  Le- 

705  The  Hall  of  Representatives,  with  the  members  In  session,  from  Harper’s  Weekly,  Feb.  6,  1858 

compton  constitution, 

guaranteeing  the  slave  owners  in  Kansas  possession  of  their  property,  was  the  result.  The  Free  State  men, 
who  greatly  outnumbered  their  opponents,  had  demanded  that  the  constitution  be  submitted  to  a  fair  vote 
of  the  people,  as  provided  for  in  Douglas’  Kansas-Nebraska  Act.  The  convention  had  refused.  Walker 
had  appealed  to  the  President  to  compel  submission.  Buchanan  had  declined  and  Walker  had  resigned. 
When  Congress  assembled  in  December,  one  of  the  most  dramatic  battles  in  our  legislative  history  was 
pending.  Buchanan  recommended  admission  under  the  pro-slavery  constitution  and  intimated  that  Demo¬ 
crats  who  refused  to  follow  him  would  receive  no  mercy  from  the  administration.  All  eyes  were  upon  the 
Senator  from  Illinois.  In  the  most  effective  speech 
of  his  life  Douglas  denounced  the  President  and  led 
a  secession  of  the  northwestern  Democrats  from 
the  dominant  party  of  the  South.  After  a  prolonged 
and  acrimonious  debate  a  compromise  was  reached. 

Kansas  was  to  be  admitted  when  the  Lecompton 
constitution  was  approved  by  a  popular  vote.  If 
the  vote  were  favorable,  Kansas  was  to  receive  large 
grants  of  public  lands  within  her  borders;  if  un¬ 
favorable,  admission  to  the  Union  was  to  await  a 
substantial  increase  in  population.  Despite  this 
weighting  of  the  scales,  the  Kansans  rejected  the 
constitution  by  a  vote  of  eleven  thousand  to  eighteen 
hundred. 

LINCOLN  RIDING  THE  CIRCUIT 
Shortly  after  the  “  revolt  of  Douglas,”  an  in¬ 
conspicuous  Illinois  lawyer  suddenly  became  a 
national  figure.  In  1858  Douglas  sought  reflection 
to  his  seat  in  the  Senate.  The  Republicans  of 
Illinois  pitted  against  him  a  man  known  and 
respected  throughout  the  state  for  his  character 
and  his  political  ability.  Douglas  looked  upon 
Lincoln  as  an  antagonist  who  would  force  him  to 
his  best  efforts.  The  ensuing  campaign  was  destined 
to  become  the  most  famous  fight  for  a  Senatorial 
seat  in  American  history. 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN,  1809-65 
Lincoln  opened  the  campaign  with  a  carefully  prepared 
ispeech,  at  the  Republican  State  Convention,  meeting  in  Spring- 
•  iield,  Illinois,  June  16,  1858.  He  began  by  saying  that  the  coun¬ 
try  was  in  the  fifth  year  since  the  adoption  of  Douglas’  policy 
of  “popular  sovereignty”  which  wras  to  put  an  end  to  the  slav¬ 
ery  agitation.  Far  from  being  ended,  agitation  had  steadily  in¬ 
creased.  ‘  In  my  opinion,”  said  Lincoln,  “  it  will  not  cease  until 
;a  crisis  has  been  reached  and  passed.  A  house  divided  against 
itself  cannot  stand.  I  believe  this  government  cannot  endure 
permanently  half  slave,  half  free.  I  do  not  expect  the  Union 
to  be  dissolved.  I  do  not  expect  the  house  to  fall;  but  I  do 
expect  it  will  cease  to  be  divided.  It  will  become  all  one  thing 
'Or  all  the  other.  Either  the  opponents  of  slavery  will  arrest  the 
further  spread  of  it,  and  place  it  where  the  public  mind  shall 
rest  in  the  belief  that  it  is  the  course  of  ultimate  extinction,  or 
its  advocates  will  push  it  forward  till  it  shall  become  alike  lawful 
in  all  the  states,  old  as  wyell  as  new.  North  as  well  as  South.” 

This  bold  pronouncement  excited  the  fears  of  Lincoln's  timid 
friends  and  laid  him  open  to  the  conventional  attacks  of  the 
supporters  of  slavery.  Lincoln,  however,  never  lowered  his  lofty  707Ken 

tone  of  opposition  to  slavery.  185S'  courtesy  of  F  R’  "•  Galesburg 

THE  LINCOLN-DOUGLAS  DEBATES 

A  series  of  debates  between  the  two  candidates  was  arranged.  In  the  course  of  this  famous  interchange, 
Lincoln  showed,  first,  that  Douglas  would  not  serve  the  Republicans,  since  his  principle  of  squatter  sovereignty 
was  an  insecure  basis  for  the  establishment  of  free-soil  states;  second,  that  Douglas  was  no  longer  a  fit  candi¬ 
date  for  the  southern  Democrats,  for  he  forced  Douglas,  in  the  debate  at  Freeport,  to  quibble  on  the  effect 
of  the  Dred  Scott  case  until  the  South  labelled  him  “  heretic.”  Douglas  won  the  seat  in  the  Senate,  but  at  the 
expense  of  his  chances  for  the  Presidency  in  1860. 


708  Lincoln’s  Debate  with  Douglas  at  Charleston,  Ill.,  from  J.  F.  Newton,  Lincoln  and  Herndon,  courtesy  of 

The  Torch  Press,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 
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Commission  Issued  by  John  Brown  and  his  Secretary  of  War  Kagy,  reproduced 
by  courtesy  of  Mrs.  Augustine  J.  Todd 


JOHN  BROWN’S  RAID 


In  October,  1859,  the  country  was 
startled  by  news  of  a  night  attack  on  the 
Government  arsenal  at  Harper’s  Ferry, 
Virginia.  John  Brown  believed  that  the 
time  had  come  to  rouse  the  slaves  to 
rebel  and  throw  off  their  shackles.  His 
plan  was  that  of  a  madman.  With  a 
handful  of  followers  he  surprised  and 
captured  the  arsenal  which  w7as  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  arms  for  the  slave  insurrection. 
He  then  called  upon  the  slaves  to  rise 
against  their  masters.  Before  midnight 
the  village  was  patroled  by  his  armed 
men,  six  of  whom  had  been  ordered  to 
bring  in  a  number  of  neighboring  planters  with  their  slaves. 
He  had  seized  several  leading  citizens  as  hostages,  but  had 
allowed  a  railway  train  to  pass  through  the  town  north¬ 
ward,  and  this  of  course  carried  the  news.  Governor  Wise 
of  Virginia  promptly  sent  the  state  militia  to  the  scene. 
Colonel  Robert  E.  Lee  led  a  small  force  of  United  States 
troops  against  the  disturbers  of  the  peace.  The  slaves  did 
not  rise.  Brown  and  his  band  were  surrounded  in  a  little 
building  called  the  engine  house,  and  were  shot  down  one  by 
one.  Brown  refused  to  surrender  and  when  some  of  his  men 
aimed  at  passers-by  he  said:  “Don’t  shoot!  That  man  is  un¬ 
armed.”  Then  Brown  was  captured,  though  not  until  he  had 
been  badly  wounded.  A  thrill  of  horror  ran  through  the 
slave  states  as  the  people  of  the  South  pictured  to  themselves 
what  the  result  would  have  been  had  Brown  succeeded  in 
starting  an  insurrection  of  the  negroes.  In  the  North,  Brown  was  wridely  acclaimed  a  hero.  When  such  a 
deed  could  arouse  such  different  emotions,  there  could  be  no  doubting  that  the  Union  was  in  danger. 


710  John  Brown's  Fort  at  Harper's  Ferry,  as  It  appeared 
some  years  after  the  raid.  ©Rau  Studios,  Inc. 


THE  TRIAL  OF  JOHN  BROWN 

Brown’s  trial  aroused  great  excitement  in  both  North  and  South.  It  followed  speedily  upon  his  capture. 
Able  counsel  was  furnished  him  and  his  case  received  fair  handling.  But  the  result  was  never  in  doubt.  On 
the  last  day  of  October,  1859, 
he  was  convicted  of  treason,  of 
advising  slaves  and  others  to 
rebel,  and  of  murder  in  the 
first  degree.  He  was  sentenced 
to  be  hanged  on  Friday,  the 
second  of  December.  Strong 
pressure  was  brought  to  bear 
on  Governor  Wise  of  Virginia 
to  commute  the  sentence. 

Even  his  life  was  threatened. 

To  the  threats  and  appeals 
Wise  replied:  “I  am  warned 
that  hanging  will  make  him  a 
martyr.  Ah!  Will  it?  Why? 

The  obvious  answer  to  that 
question  shows  me  above 
everything  else  the  necessity 

f~,.  V>anr»infT  Viim  ”  711  John  Brown  arraigned  belore  the  court  at  Charlestown,  Va„  from  a  sketch  made  at  the 

xor  nanging  aim,  tlme  by  Jameg  E  Tayior 
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THE  AFTERMATH  OF  THE  RAID 


The  southern  people  demanded  the  execution 
of  Brown  as  a  just  punishment  of  a  heinous 
crime.  Emerson  called  him  “that  new  saint, 
than  whom  none  purer  or  more  brave  was  ever 
led  by  love  of  men  into  conflict  and  death.” 

Men  in  both  sections,  however,  tried  to  mini¬ 
mize  the  significance  of  Harper’s  Ferry.  Thus, 
a  southern  correspondent  for  Harper's  Weekly 
wrote  of  the  trial:  “  Here,  in  all  probability,  is 
an  end  of  old  John  Brown  —  saint  or  sinner, 
martyr  or  murderer,  famous  or  infamous,  as  the 
case  may  be.  We  may  yet  all  have  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  we  owe  him  for  one  good  turn :  with 
desperate  hand  he  has  blown  up  the  whole 
magazine  of  abolition  pyrotechnics  — -  pray 
God  there  may  not  be  a  cracker  or  a  squib 
remain  unburned!  Brethren  of  the  North, 
when  hereafter  any  man  shall  attempt  to  pro¬ 
fane  your  rostrums  or  your  pulpits  with  incen¬ 
diary  abuse  and  revilings  against  any  section  _ 

of  our  common  country,  I  charge  you  smite  712 
him  on  the  mouth  —  with  the  word  Harper’s  Ferry. 


A  PREMATURE  MOVEMENT. 

JoirN  Brown.  “Here!  Take  this,  and  follow  me.  My  name's  Brown.” 

CtJFFRB.  “Please  God!  Mr.  Brown,  dat  is  onpossible.  We  ain’t  done  seedin’  yit  at  ottr  t>9aaa.* 


From  a  cartoon  in  Harper's  Weekly,  Nov.  26,  1859 


of  Music,  Dec.  19,  1859,  from 


A  Union  Meeting  outside  the  New  York  Academ; 

Harper's  Weekly,  Jan.  7 


UNION  MEETINGS  IN  THE 
NORTH 

In  the  North  huge  meetings  were 
held  to  laud  the  Union  and  urge  its 
preservation.  The  very  enthusi¬ 
asm  shown  at  these  meetings,  like 
the  hidden  warning  in  the  wTitings 
of  the  southerner,  indicate  the 
tenseness  of  public  feeling.  The 
Congress  which  assembled  shortly 
after  John  Brown’s  execution  spent 
its  time  in  tossing  defiance  from  one 
side  to  the  other  and  back  again. 
Senator  Grimes  of  Iowa  wrote  his 
wife:  “The  members  on  both  sides 
are  mostly  armed  with  deadly 
weapons,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
friends  of  each  are  armed  in  the 
galleries.”  Throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  militia  companies  wrere  forming 
and  military  exhibitions  came  to  be 
of  common  occurrence.  Such  dem¬ 
onstrations  and  conduct  of  this 
kind  were  at  bottom  very  different 
from  the  rough  and  ready  methods 
customary  in  American  politics. 
There  was  now  a  tenseness  of  feel¬ 
ing  that  expressed  dread  of  an  im¬ 
pending  crisis. 


VIII— 21 
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The  Democratic  Convention  at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  from  Harper's  Weekly,  April  28,  1860 


THE  SPLIT  IN  THE  DEMOCRATIC  CONVENTION 
Such  was  the  spirit  in  which  the  parties  approached  the  election 
of  1860.  The  Democratic  convention  met  at  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  in  April.  Douglas  was  the  recognized  leader  of  the  north¬ 
ern  branch  of  the  party;  but  in  February,  the  southerners  had,  in 
the  form  of  resolutions  presented  in  Congress  by  Jefferson  Davis, 
tested  his  sympathy  for  the  extreme  pro-slavery  view  and  found 
him  wanting.  When,  therefore,  a  majority  at  Charleston  voted  to 
stand  by  the  Douglas  doctrine  enunciated  at  Freeport,  the  delegates 
from  seven  slave  states  withdrew. 


715  William  L.  Yancey,  1814-63,  from  an 
engraving  after  a  daguerrotype 


SECEDERS  CHEER  FOR  A 
SOUTHERN  REPUBLIC 
The  break-up  of  the  Charleston 
convention  was  a  dramatic  event. 
William  L.  Yancey,  who  as  radical 
advocate  of  secession  had  been  the 
counterpart  in  the  South  of  William 
Lloyd  Garrison  in  the  North,  led 
the  Alabama  delegation  from  the 
hall.  One  after  another,  other  dele¬ 
gates  followed  after  speeches  of 
explanation.  That  night  the  seceders 
and  their  friends  held  a  jubilee  and 
marched  about  the  streets  with  a  band.  Yancey  addressed  crowds  wild  with  excitement,  cheering  for  a 
southern  republic.  The  rupture  of  the  Democratic  party  meant  that  an  important  bond  holding  the 
North  and  South  together  had  snapped. 


716  Meeting  of  the  Southern  Seceders  at  St.  Andrew's  Hall,  Charleston,  April  30,  1860, 
from  Harper's  Weekly,  May  12,  1860 
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TWO  DEMOCRATS  ARE  NOMINATED 
FOR  PRESIDENT 

Each  wing  of  the  Democratic  party  put  a  candidate  into 
the  field.  The  southerners  advanced  John  C.  Breckin¬ 
ridge  of  Kentucky  as  their  standard-bearer.  To  Breck¬ 
inridge  went  the  support  of  the  Buchanan  administration. 
Breckinridge  stood  on  a  platform  which  declared:  “  That 
the  government  of  a  territory  ...  is  provisional  and  tem¬ 
porary;  and  during  its  existence,  all  citizens  of  the  United 
States  have  an  equal  right  to  settle  witli  their  property  in 
the  territory,  wdthout  their  rights,  either  of  person  or  of 
property,  being  destroyed  or  impaired  by  congressional 
legislation”  and  “  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment,  in  all  its  departments,  to  protect,  when  necessary, 
the  rights  of  persons  and  property  in  the  territories,  and 
wherever  else  its  constitutional  authority  extends.” 
Meanwhile,  the  northern  rump  at  the  Charleston  con¬ 
vention  of  the  party  became  deadlocked.  Douglas, 
standing  firmly  by  his  well-known  doctrine  of  popular 
sovereignty,  was  the  leading  candidate  for  the  presiden¬ 
tial  nomination;  but  he  could  not  muster  supporters  in 
number  equal  to  two  thirds  of  the  original  full  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  convention.  So  the  body  adjourned  to 
Baltimore,  where,  through  a  change  in  the  rules  for  nomi¬ 
nating  candidates,  Douglas  was  chosen  over  the  opposi¬ 
tion  of  the  Buchanan  administration. 


717  John  C.  Breckinridge,  1821-75,  from  a  photograph 
by  Brady 


TH  K  15  UK  AT  MATCH  AT  BAKTIMORF.,  ,  . 

BETWEEN  THElLLINOIS  BANTAM.AND  THE  OLD  COCK  OF  THE  WHITE  HOUSE.  . 


718 


From  a  cartoon  published  in  1860  by  Currier  &  Ives,  New  York,  in  the  Historical  Society  ol  Pennsylvania 
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719  Candidates  lor  the  Republican  Nomination  in  1860,  from  photographs  by  Brady  in  Harper's  Weekly,  May  12,  1860 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  NOMINATED  FOR  PRESIDENT 
The  Republicans  met  at  Chicago  in  May,  in  the  new  “  wigwam”  built  by  local  political  clubs  for  the  purpose. 
The  party  leaders  realized  that  a  man  of  moderate,  but  decisive,  views  was  desirable,  one,  moreover,  who 
would  undermine  Douglas’  strength  in  the  Northwest.  Seward  of  New  York  was  the  most  prominent  candi¬ 
date.  In  1850  he  had  spoken  of  a  “  higher  law”  than  the  Constitution;  in  1858  he  had  told  the  North  that  it 
was  engaged  in  an  “ irrepressible  conflict”  that  must  make  the  nation  all  slave  or  all  free. 

“  The  Republicans  had  no  division  among  themselves  upon  doctrine.  Such  division  as  existed  was  due  to 
the  ordinary  rivalry  of  political  leaders.  In  the  opinion  of  all  his  enemies  and  of  most  Americans,  Seward  was 
the  Republican  man  of  the  hour.  During  much  of  1859  he  had  discreetly  withdrawn  from  the  country  and  had 
left  to  his  partisans  the  conduct  of  his  campaign,  which  seems  to  have  been  going  well  when  he  returned  in 
the  midst  of  the  turmoil  following  the  death  of  John  Brown.  Nevertheless,  he  was  disturbed  over  his  pros¬ 
pects,  for  he  found  that  in  many  minds  both  North  and  South  he  was  looked  upon  as  the  ultimate  cause  of  all 
the  turmoil.  His  famous  speech  on  the  ‘irrepressible  conflict’  was  everywhere  quoted  as  an  exultant  proph¬ 
ecy  of  these  terrible  latter  days.  It  was  long  the  custom  to  deny  Seward  any  good  motive  in  a  speech  which 
he  now  delivered,  just  as  it  was  to  deny  Webster  any  good  motive  for  his  famous  7th  of  March  speech.  .  .  . 
Both  men  were  seeking  the  Presidency;  both,  we  may  fairly  believe,  were  shocked  by  the  turmoil  of  political 
currents;  each  tried  oiling  the  waters,  and  in  the  attempt  each  ruined  his  candidacy.  Seward’s  speech  in 
condemnation  of  John  Brown  in  February,  1800,  was  an  appeal  to  the  conservative  North  against  the  radical 
North  and  to  many  of  his  followers  it  seemed  a  change  of  front.  It  certainly  gained  him  no  new  friends  and  it 
lost  him  some  old  ones  so  that  his  star  as  presidential  candidate  began  its  decline.  The  first  ballot  in  the 
Republican  convention  surprised  the  country.  Of  the  votes,  two  hundred  and  thirty-three  were  necessary 
for  a  choice.  Seward  had  only  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  and  one  half.  Next  to  him,  with  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  two  votes,  stood  none  of  the  leading  candidates,  but  the  comparatively  obscure  Lincoln.  A  gap 
of  more  than  fifty  votes  separated  Lincoln  from  Cameron,  Chase  and  Bates.  On  the  second  ballot,  Seward 
gained  eleven  votes  while  Lincoln  gained  seventy-nine.  The  enemies  of  Seward,  finding  it  impossible  to 
combine  on  any  of  the  conspicuous  candidates,  were  moving  toward  Lincoln,  the  man  with  the  fewest 
enemies.  The  third  ballot  gave  Lincoln  the  nomination.”  —  Nathaniel  W.  Stephenson,  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  the  Union,  The  Chronicles  of  America  Series,  Vol.  29,  pp.  75-6,  New  Haven,  1920. 
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720  David  Davis,  1815-86.  ©  L.  C.  Handy 
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721  The  Republican  Nominating  Convention,  1860,  from  Harper's  Weekly,  May  19,  1860 


WHAT  CAUSED  LINCOLN’S  NOMINATION 

Seward’s  February  speech  had,  in  short,  led  too  many  northerners  to  see  in  him  a  compromising  charac¬ 
ter  unfitted  for  the  strenuous  days  ahead.  The  choice,  therefore,  fell  upon  Lincoln.  This  result  was  brought 
about  in  part  by  the  able  management  of  David  Davis,  Lincoln’s  aide  at  Chicago,  and  in  part  because  the 
little  that  was  known  in  the  East  about  Lincoln  gave  him  the  reputation  of  being  a  determined  opponent 
of  slavery.  A  fourth  convention  was  held  early  in  May,  at  Baltimore,  composed  of  men  who  hoped  to  be  able 
to  cling  to  the  historic  order  of  things.  As  the  Constitutional  Union  party,  they  adopted  a  platform  declaring 
for  “  no  political  principle  other  than  the  Constitution  of  the  country,  the  union  of  the  States,  and  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  laws.”  The  candidates  were  John  Bell  of  Tennessee  and  Edward  Everett  of  Massachusetts. 
The  convention  was  composed,  for  the  most  part,  of  highly  respectable,  middle-aged  and  elderly  men  who, 
alarmed  at  the  bitterness  of  the  sectional  controversy,  had  met  with  the  idea  of  saving  the  imperiled  Union. 


722  John  Bell.  1797-1869,  from  the  portrait  In  the  Tennessee 
State  Library,  courtesy  of  the  Tennessee  Historical  Society 


723  Edward  Everett,  1794-1865,  from  an  engraving  In  the 
collection  of  the  Bostonian  Society,  Boston 
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flurryup /_  old  man;/  for  id 
mates  my  blood  curdle' to  thinl 
where-  we-'U,  bt v  if  the' rope'  b  reals.  _ 


Jls  no  use  Gentlemen  you'll  all 
go  oyer  board,  becauseffou-werc-not 
satisfied  to  stand  upondiis  bridge 
but’  must  needs  try  some-other  way 
to  get  across  _ 


Unfit  Ip  Washington^  differs  on 
and  the  Patriots  of  76  this  bridge 
is  the  only  structure' that  connects 
these  two  shores  in  an-mdusdhtble 
bondof  union-,  and  woe- be- to  the 
man-  who  atttmpes  to  undermined.  - 


Hold  on  tight  Johnry. 'and  trust 
"an  old  publi  o  functionary  to 
carry  you.  safely  over 


Confound  Greedy  '  he- told  me 
that  it  was  not  necessary  for  this 
end  of  my  rad  to  rest  i 
as  long  as  ha  sabon- che-  other  end, 
and  7  believed,  and  am.  lost  .'1  / 


Hallo  /  her  el go  as  usual  info 
Salt-river,  I've  been  dipped  in  it 
often-  thaCf  dent  mind  the- 
r,  if  the  fall  doritkdlme/, 
for  a-  bag  of  wool  wonZ  sini i 


POLITICAL  “BLONDiNS”  CROSSING  SALT  R  I  VLB. 
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From  a  contemporary  campaign  cartoon' published  by  Currier  &  Ives,  New  York,  in  possession  of  the  publishers 


A  CRITICAL  CAMPAIGN 

The  ensuing  campaign  was  exciting.  Many  felt  that  momentous  changes  were  impending.  The  timid, 
shrinking  from  the  extremes  of  the  Republican  and  Democratic  platforms,  found  apparent  security  in  the 
program  of  the  Bell-Everetts,  as  representing  a  moderate  course  to  which  all  could  safely  subscribe. 


THE  REPUBLICAN  PARTY  GO  I N  G  TO  THE  R IGHT  HOUSE. 
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From  a  contemporary  campaign  cartoon  published  by  Currier  &  Ives,  in  possession  of  tne  publishers 


RIDICULE  OF  THE  REPUBLICANS  r. 

Against  the  Republican  party  and  its  candidates  were  revived  the  accusations  that  had  been  made  in  1856. 
Its  rivals  held  it  up  to  the  people  as  composed  of  a  variegated  and  ill-assorted  group  of  freethinkers,  held 
together  by  the  liberal  but  vague  promises  of  Greeley  in  his  Tribune,  and  by  glittering  generalities  from  the 
candidate.  The  cartoon  represents  the  Republican  procession  on  its  way  to  the  lunatic  asylum. 


A  HOUSE  DIVIDED  AGAINST  ITSELF 
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THE  REPUBLICANS  ARE  ACCUSED  OF  STRADDLING 
In  the  North  the  Republicans  were  fighting  the  field;  in  the  South  they  made  little  headway.  In  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  they  stressed  the  desirability  of  a  protective  tariff;  in  urban  communities  they  advocated  “  Free  Homes 
for  the  Homeless”;  while  they  eagerly  sought  the  foreign  vote.  So  varied  were  the  types  of  appeal  that  their 
opponents  contended  that  the  party  was  quibbling  and  straddling  issues. 
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From  a  contemporary  campaign  cartoon  published  by  Currier  &  lyes,  In  possession  ol  the  publishers 


Those/' fellows  have  been  planted  ! 
so  long  in.  hlashirglon,  that  thy  J 
tire  as  fat  as  Butter.  I  hardly  J 
know,  w/ucfvto  swallow  first.  / 


POLITICAL  OYSTER  HOUSE. 
Hardshells  &  SoftsheRs 
Constantly  on  Laud 
Uarooxrat8  fried.  Stewed, Roasted 
or  cn  the  half  Shell. 


tS!  tasgau  S.  ,t 


HONEST  ABE  TAKING  THEM  ON  THE  HALF  SHELL. . 


727  From  a  contemporary  campaign  cartoon  published  by  Currier  &  Ives,  in  possession  of  the  publishers  b  A 

LINCOLN  POPULAR  WITH  THE  YOUNG  VOTER  AND  THE  LABORING  CLASS 


Lincoln,  however,  proved  a  popular  candidate  with  the  young  men  and  with  the  laboring  class.  The  latjter 
was  easily  aroused  to  favor  a  man  of  the  people  whose  election  would  mean  a  house-cleaning  at  the  capitol. 
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3S52 


is  failing  attd/m  a// a/, l 
you  'U pally  me  on/.  In  fo/-* 

1 cats  pull  you  itt  d 


Ah/  ha/  Gentlemen 
yon  ncee/'nt  think  to 
catch  me.  napping / 
/br  I am  a  regular 
D'ule  awahe/. 


Fy/AhAf 'Buck 

Tgy/'mton  i  veil  to 
/get  up—  mu/ o  r 
/shall  l*  compel/ <(/ 
to  "dissolve-  thi 
Union  " _  _ 


77uny  up  Douglas/  erna 

get  tlier  door  open,  so  that 
f  cure  get  an  for  Du/wutih 
man  us  co thing.  _  / 


y<9-% 


LINCOLN. 


0OU0LAS. 


BUCHANAN  BRECAINRIOCt 


STOBIVIING  THE  CASTLE 

"old  abe”on  guard, 
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From  a  contemporary  campaign  cartoon  published  by  Currier  &  Ives,  In  possession  of  the  publishers 


A  REPUBLICAN  VIEW  OF  THE  CONTEST 

And  as  the  campaign  developed  in  the  North,  it  began  to  be  perceived  that  Lincoln’s  personality  and  his 
principles  were  greater  assets  than  the  schemes  of  his  rivals.  The  superficial  traits  of  the  former  back¬ 
woodsman  were  gradually  forgotten,  as  the  courage,  integrity  and  broad  humanity  of  the  candidate 
became  more  and  more  evident  to  all.  The  Democrats,  moreover,  found  their  leaders  pulling  in  opposite 
directions,  to  the  destruction  of  all  hopes  for  victory. 


Come/Jacl,  and- doe*  pull  up! 


Now  then- little,  Dug  f  put  in-  and 
puH  while  I  cry  "Tammary  ter' 
the  re-soud,  for  7  hear  a.  rushing 
.sound  Dial  bodes  us  ho  good.  _ 


(Loo*  out  forth* 
I  Engine,  "hen.  I 
the  bed  rings!) 


and  don't  let  Die  other  team-stir ! 
the  wagon,  rdralhcr  theJlac/une- 
would besmashed  than  have/  I 
them,  run  away  with-  it.  I 


I  B/t CCK/ttrtfL 


taho  la  etc. 


PROGRESSIVE  DEMOCRACY-PROSPECT  OF  A  SMASH-OP, 
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From  a  contemporary  campaign  cartoon  published  by  Currier  &  Ives.  In  possession  of  the  publishers 
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REPUBLICAN  TACTICS 
From  the  outset  of  the  campaign  the 
split  in  the  Democratic  party  was 
looked  upon  by  political  wiseacres  as 
the  decisive  factor  in  the  contest. 

Douglas  made  a  brilliant  fight.  He 
took  the  stump  and  campaigned 
throughout  the  North.  His  motive 
seems  to  have  been  not  so  much  hope 
of  election  in  1860  as  a  desire  to  main¬ 
tain  the  enthusiasm  and  discipline 
of  his  party  against  the  next  presiden¬ 
tial  campaign  when  he  hoped  that  the 
northern  and  southern  factions  could 
be  brought  together.  The  Republi¬ 
cans,  taking  every  advantage  of  their 
tactical  opportunity,  organized  their 
followers  into  "Wide  Awake  Clubs.” 

The  "Wide  Awakes”  enlivened  many  a  night  in  the  autumn  of  1860  with  their  torch-light  processions. 
They  marched,  not  only  in  great  cities  like  New  York  but  in  small  country  towns,  creating  enthusiasm  for 
Lincoln  and  conviction  of  Republican  victory. 


730  Procession  of  “Wide  Awakes” 


at  New  York,  Oct.  3,  1860,  from  Harper's  Weekly, 
Oct.  13,  1860 


DOUGLAS  PLEADS  FOR  THE  UNION 

Toward  the  end  of  the  struggle,  Douglas,  frightened  by  secession  talk  in  the  South,  abandoned  his  campaign 
in  the  North  and  made  a  tour  in  the  slave  states  in  a  last-minute  endeavor  to  swing  that  section  from  Breckin¬ 
ridge  to  Bell,  who  was  pledged  to  maintain  the  Union.  This  meant  the  surrender  of  his  own  region  to  the 
Republicans,  and  an  abandonment  of  his  own  hopes  of  election.  He  pleaded  with  the  South  not  to  secede  in 
the  event  of  Lincoln’s  election. 


From  a  contemporary  campaign  cartoon  published  by  Currier  &  Ives,  In  the  American  Antiquarian  Society 
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732  From  photographs  of  Lincoln  taken  by  Hesler  in  June  1860,  at  Springfield,  Ill.  733 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  ELECTED 

The  election  showed  clearly  the  political  separation  between  North  and  South.  Lincoln  carried  the  North 
solidly,  except  for  New  Jersey;  Breckinridge  the  South.  In  the  border  states,  where  sentiment  wTas  divided, 
the  vote  was  split  between  the  conservative  candidates,  Bell  and  Douglas.  “Northern  radicalism  won  the 
North,  Southern  radicalism  won  the  South,  and  the  middle  region  was  for  inaction  with  regard  to  slavery.” 
—  C.  R.  Fish,  Development  of  American  Nationality,  p.  358.  The  extreme  partisans  of  slavery  did  not  even 
wait  for  the  election  of  Lincoln  before  they  began  to  make  active  preparations  for  insurrection. 


5  XouyT' too  lace  yentUrncn/ 
fee-  con  eluded  to  taJu/down- 
the  A  o  tide/  and  let^fbraham. 
Lincobt  hare  the/  flare ,  /  find 
hit  record  all  riyAt,  andean'' 
safety  trust  him-  with/  the/.  J 
-money emsnt/  of  tny  a/Tiurs  J 


This  little  7na.ru  m,  front  of 
me.  Sir;  is  an  impostor,  ttisfduL 
have  the/  yenuirie/  Certificates, 
and  besides  J  cart  refer  to  the 
last  incumbent 


f  d/tpiytl  ZStclt-SarrC 

/  "i*  /,r,  OiofrtrntaH  l 

(  PlctLSt/  Sir,  Jit  l  ten  by  any 
a-  Iona  time,  to  ycta  rfcom r- 
rm/iaation.  fo r  displace, and 
here  it  is  at  last,  you'll  find 


THC. 

1 


ft's  Coo  bad/  here  he*  yrt.cn  » 
/Yotice  to  pack  up  arid.  ytu.f,  t 
without  a  character ,  and 
III  nertr  be  able  to  yet 
another,  place 


fm-an  old  ytntlenuin/  sir, 
butlhavc  uaoud  many 
friends,  Co  fulpmc  taJfe/ 
oareofyour  matters,  if 
you  11  let  me  hurc  the plait . 


Mp,  HOUSf 

Elililly 


UNCLE  SAM  MAKING  NEW  ARRANGEMENTS. 
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1’rorn  a  contemporary  campaign  cartoon  published  by  Currier  &  Ives.  In  possession  ol  the  publishers 
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3&S  !**• /—««+■/ 


4>j  Jk  dat/ts  d 

T 

fTs.rir*  >*Z  I 

-)  ,.#>'/>"  ** 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 
SECEDES 

Aided  by  a  divided  opposi¬ 
tion,  the  Republicans  had 
won  the  Presidency.  But 
they  failed  to  secure  a  major¬ 
ity  in  either  House  of  Con¬ 
gress.  The  more  temperate 
men,  therefore,  hoped  that 
the  final  break  between  the 
sections  could  be  averted. 

“But  the  psychology  of  the 
situation  played  inevitably 
into  the  hands  of  the  extrem¬ 
ists.  Twenty-five  years  of 
increasing  sectional  bitterness 
had  caused  the  two  branches 
of  the  American  people  to 
lose  faith  in  each  other.”  — 

A.  M.  Schlesinger,  Political 
and  Social  History  of  the 
United  States,  p.  170.  InSouth  735 
Carolina,  where  the  radicals 
were  stronger  than  elsewhere  in  the  South,  the  Governor  had  told  the  legislature,  on  November  5,  that  if 
Lincoln  were  elected,  a  state  convention  would  be  summoned,  similar  to  that  of  1788,  to  consider  the  advisa¬ 
bility  of  secession.  On  December  17,  therefore,  the  convention  met  at  Charleston;  and  three  days  later  it 

unanimously  repealed  the  act  of  1788 
ratifying  the  Constitution  and  dissolved 
the  “  union  now  subsisting  between 
South  Carolina  and  other  States,  under 
the  name  of  the  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica.”  Commissioners  were  dispatched 
to  Washington  to  settle  questions  con¬ 
cerning  the  division  of  national  property 
in  the  state  and  of  the  national  debt,  and 
to  other  slave  states  to  win  their  co¬ 
operation. 


Secession  Meeting  in  front  of  the  Mills  House,  Charleston,  S.  C.,  from  Frank  Leslie's 
Illustrated  Newspaper,  Dec.  1,  1860 
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Facsimile  or  the  South  Carolina  Ordinance  of  Secession,  in  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society,  Worcester,  Mass. 


736  Robert  Barnwell  Rhett,  1S00-76,  framer  of  the 
Ordinance  of  Secession,  courtesy  of  A.  Burnet  Rhett* 
Charleston 
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738  A  Street  View  in  Charleston,  S.  C.f  from  Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Newspaper ,  Dec.  1860 


THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  CONFEDERACY 
In  these  states  there  was  division  of  opinion,  not  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  secession,  but  as  to  its  present 
expediency.  In  Georgia,  in  particular,  the  struggle  was  close.  Alexander  Stephens  counseled  delay,  declaring 
that  Lincoln  could  do  nothing  “  unless  backed  by  power  in  Congress,”  and  in  Congress  he  would  not  have  a 
majority.  Opposed  to  Stephens  was  Robert  Toombs,  a  leading  “  fire-eater”  of  the  South.  In  the  end  Toombs 
was  victorious,  and  on  January  19  Georgia  seceded.  Before  the  first  of  February,  seven  other  Gulf  states 
followed.  On  the  fourth,  delegates  met  at  Montgomery  to  form  a  southern  confederation;  and  on  the 
eighth  they  adopted  a  provisional  constitution,  expressly  sanctioning  slavery,  and  elected  Jefferson  Davis 
and  Alexander  Stephens  provisional  president  and  vice-president. 


Tanka  dootOe  b<  loafed iun 


In  fast  Uf  cut  off ear- fails 
and  mould  aflmtxutls  intent. 


Ill  m  Irtoor  e/Jrodeiy  ihttr  tail t  ml/  jxhasr 
lay  tiff  cnUrar?  W  carried  the  member  firm 
■yifw  II 


lay  a/e  emitarr  u 

d&siaqifw  will  eiHnmenee  cperafutiK 


J  flee  the  member  fern  Florid  a 
1  clauu  the  hmor  id  bnaf  l  «< 
'newt  (m  lower 


inti  a  belter  mhlitutr  u r 
dltnd  }  shal  hold  pa  fomr 
Icul.  (halt  certain 
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THE  FOX  WITHOUT  A  TAIL. 

J  amnia/  fr.r  flavin/  hst  Jits  fallen  a  trap  //)  xanr  him  Cr/f/rem  ftdituh  critiaf H  wwm/ian  vf'thr  e/hrr  forts  aw! staled tothem  da/  haorta/  feuaef 
'  ins  tad  a  freed  ieeinemn  trance  he  had  totted  of/ find  adverse/  them  alt.  to  civ  (he  tat  ns,  the  result  ts  seen  a  here 

From  a  contemporary  cartoon  published  by  J.  L.  Magee,  Philadelphia,  in  the  New  York  Historical  Society 
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BUCHANAN  UNWILLING  TO 
COERCE  SECEDING  STATES 
Responsibility  for  meeting  these  developments 
fell  upon  Buchanan  and  the  Congress  which 
assembled  in  December,  1860.  Buchanan,  by 
nature  timid,  feared  that  forceful  measures 
would  throw  fuel  upon  flames  which,  if  left 
alone,  might  expire  for  lack  of  encouragement. 

In  his  message,  therefore,  while  declaring  seces¬ 
sion  unconstitutional,  he  stated  that  he  believed 
the  National  Government  had  no  right  to  coerce 
a  state.  Congress  was  left  to  deal  with  the  crisis 
without  executive  guidance.  Once  more  it 
attempted  compromise.  Under  the  lead  of 
Senator  Crittenden  of  Kentucky,  various  plans 
to  placate  the  slave  states  were  debated,  without 
avail. 

FORT  SUMTER  LEADS  TO  A 
STATE  OF  WAR 

Meanwhile,  South  Carolina  had  bestirred  her¬ 
self  to  actions  that  threatened  to  force  the 
Government’s  hand.  In  Charleston  harbor  lay 
Fort  Sumter,  occupied  by  Federal  troops  under 
Major  Anderson.  After  much  urging,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  dispatched  the  Star  of  the  West  with  mili¬ 
tary  supplies  and  provisions  to  the  aid  of  the 
fort.  Upon  her  arrival  in  the  harbor,  on  Janu¬ 
ary  9,  Confederate  batteries  opened  fire.  Igno¬ 
rant  of  the  plans  of  his  superiors,  Major  Anderson  was  not  prepared  to  aid  the  vessel,  which  returned  to 
New  York.  Though  confronted  with  a  casus  belli,  Buchanan  failed  to  act.  Effective  management  of  the 
situation  remained  a  problem  to  be  faced  by  the  new  President,  who  took  office  on  March  4,  1861. 


740  John  J.  Crittenden,  1787-1863,  from  a  photograph  by  L.  C.  Handy 


741  From  9  contemporary  cartoon  published  by  Currier  &  Ives,  in  the  New  York  Historical  Society 
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NOTES  ON  THE  PICTURES 


1.  Another  portrait,  after  an  original  by  Van 
Dyck,  is  in  Vol.  I,  p.  211. 

2.  The  Cotton  portrait  by  Smibert  is  in  Vol.  I, 
p.  213. 

3.  This  rare  volume  came  from  the  press  of 
Hezekiah  Usher. 

5.  According  to  the  record,  there  were  four  com¬ 
missioners  to  negotiate  with  Berkeley.  The 
picture  shows  but  three. 

11.  Lely,  born  in  Westphalia,  studied  in  Holland, 
then  painted  in  England  under  the  patronage 
of  Charles  I.  He  became  eminent  as  the  por¬ 
traitist  in  England  of  celebrities  of  his  time. 

12.  A  portrait  of  Clarendon  after  Gerard  Soest  is 
in  Vol.  I,  p.  2G4. 

13.  There  has  been  controversy  as  to  whether  the 
Connecticut  charter  in  the  State  Library  is 
the  original  or  whether  the  original  is  the  one 
in  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society  at  Hart¬ 
ford.  The  charter  was  executed  in  duplicate 
May  10,  1662,  the  one  that  was  first  sealed 
being  the  original.  The  claim  is  made  for  the 
Historical  Society’s  possession  that  it  bears 
internal  evidence  of  being  the  original  in  that 
it  has  the  words  “per  fine  five  pounds”  written 
on  it,  which  do  not  appear  on  the  State  Li¬ 
brary’s  historical  duplicate. 

15.  Picture  an  imaginary  conception  of  a  custom 
of  which  few  details  have  been  handed  down. 

16.  By  a  Virginia-born  artist  and  illustrator  of 
ability  who  was  known  for  conscientious  work; 
architectural  details  open  to  criticism. 

18.  Pyle’s  fanciful  picture  is  valuable  as  expressing 
the  spirit  of  an  occasion  of  which  few  details  are 
known.  Artist  known  for  his  close  study  of 
American  history  and  of  period  costume.  For 
other  examples  of  his  work  see  Vol.  I. 

22.  The  order-in-council  and  the  proclamation  were 
printed  together  as  a  four-page  leaflet. 

28.  Original  in  the  Old  South  Church,  Boston. 

29.  See  18. 

31.  The  Charter  Oak  was  destroyed  in  a  hurricane 
in  August,  1856.  Charles  De  Wolf  Brownell 
was  known  as  one  of  the  Connecticut  valley 
painters.  His  painting,  formerly  owned  by 
ex-Governor  Jewell,  is  framed  in  wood  sawed 
from  the  tree.  Poems  have  been  written 
about  this  tree,  among  them  the  lines  of 
Mrs.  L.  H.  Sigourney: 

Out  laughed  that  hoary  Oak,  and  op’d 
Its  bosom’s  secret  cell, 

And  brought  the  entrusted  treasure  forth 
Which  it  had  guarded  well. 


35.  Drawn  probably  by  W.  L.  Shepperd.  See  16. 

37.  Statue  erected  in  memory  of  Leisler,  who  as 
Governor  of  New  York  in  1689  bought  land 
now  the  site  of  New  Rochelle  as  a  place  of 
refuge  for  persecuted  Huguenots. 

39.  An  earlier  portrait  is  in  Vol.  XII,  section  on 
Graphic  Arts,  p.  225. 

40.  A  discussion  on  this  broadside,  by  some  re¬ 
garded  also  as  a  newspaper,  appears  in  Publi¬ 
cations  of  the  Colonial  Society  of  Massachusetts, 
Vol.  9,  p.  421. 

44.  The  Board  of  Trade  met  first  at  the  Palace  of 
Whitehall  after  its  appointment  in  1696,  occu¬ 
pying  at  first  temporary  and  then  permanent 
quarters  probably  located  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  other  offices  east  or  south  of  the  ban¬ 
queting  hall.  After  the  fire  of  1698  which 
destroyed  part  of  the  central  portion  of  the 
palace,  the  board  moved  to  the  reconstructed 
Cock-pit.  The  new  office  was  the  home  of  the 
board  for  seventeen  years,  and  was  situated 
just  inside  of  the  Holbein  gateway  to  the  right 
and  consequently  a  little  south  of  where 
the  portico  of  Dover  House  is  to-day.  The 
Secretaries  of  State  had  their  offices  prior  to 
1761  in  Whitehall,  at  first  before  the  fire  in 
the  old  palace  and  afterwards  in  the  Cock-pit 
on  the  ground  floor  facing  the  street. 

50.  Charles  Bridges,  an  English  artist,  was  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  from  1730  to  1750.  Many  portraits 
formerly  attributed  to  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller 
were  painted  by  Bridges.  He  made  portraits 
of  the  family  of  William  Byrd,  who  recom¬ 
mended  him  to  Gov.  Spotswood  as  “worthy 
to  be  the  ‘sergeant  painter’  of  Virginia.” 

55.  In  this  picture  the  workman,  Dennis  Lawrence, 
who  built  the  State  House,  is  talking  with 
Andrew  Hamilton,  deputy-Governor,  and  the 
figure  in  the  background  is  Dr.  John  Kearsley, 
member  of  the  committee. 

64.  William  Cogswell,  1819-1903,  a  portrait  painter 
chiefly  self-taught. 

72.  The  dismembered  snake  device  is  believed  to 
nave  been  designed  and  cut  by  Benjamin 
Franklin,  having  appeared  first  in  bis  paper, 
The  Pennsylvania  Gazette,  on  May  9,  1754, 
following  an  account  of  the  capture  of  Captain 
Trent’s  men,  wherein  Franklin  refers  to  the 
“disunited  state  of  the  colonies.”  This  was  just 
before  Franklin  left  for  Albany  to  present  his 
plan  for  a  union  to  the  Congress  of  the  Colonies. 
The  snake  device  was  reproduced  the  following 
week  (May  13,  1754)  in  the  New  York  Gazette 
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as  shown,  and  continued  in  use  for  twenty  years 
thereafter  among  the  colonies. 

75,  76,  77.  Only  known  original  of  a  Writ  of  Assist¬ 
ance. 

78.  Another  portrait  of  Otis  by  Blackburn  is  in 
Vol.  XI,  p.  51. 

80.  Portrait  painted  in  England  after  Bernard’s 
return  from  America. 

96.  For  an  exhaustive  account  of  the  Patrick  Henry 
miniature  and  other  Henry  portraits  see 
C.  H.  Hart,  Proceedings  of  the  Numismatic 
and  Antiquarian  Society  of  Philadelphia,  Vol. 
26,  1913. 

99.  The  Virginia  Resolutions,  as  here  printed,  differ 
in  phraseology,  but  not  materially  in  substance, 
from  Henry’s  original  draft.  One  of  the 
resolutions  as  adopted  does  not  appear  in  the 
published  version. 

108.  British  political  caricatures  of  the  eighteenth 
century  were  done  by  free-lance  draftsmen  and 
sold  to  London  publishers  who  issued  them  on 
separate  sheets.  They  were  purchased  not 
only  by  individuals,  but  by  publishers  of  books 
and  magazines  to  illustrate  the  text  on  Colonial 
affairs.  T.  Bowles  was  one  of  the  principal 
publishers  of  such  “penny”  caricatures  which 
were  referred  to  as  “humorous  prints.”  Few 
were  signed.  They  were  sometimes  accom¬ 
panied  by  doggerel  verse,  and  in  general  were 
anti-ministerial  in  tone  and  essentially  coarse 
in  conception.  See  113,  170,  176,  205. 

113.  A  contemporary  version  of  this  rare  caricature 
has  the  following  explanation:  “  The  Hero  of 
this  Print  is  the  gentle  Mr.  Stamper,  who  is 
carrying  to  the  Family  Vault  his  favourite 
Child,  in  a  Coffin,  Miss  Ame-stamp,  about 
12  Months  old.  Anti-Sejanus,  who  reads  the 
Burial  Service,  is  the  first  in  the  Procession.  — - 
After  him  follow  Two  Pillars  of  the  Law, 
supporting  Two  Black  Flags:  on  which  are 
the  usual  Stamps,  consisting  of  the  White 
Rose  united  with  the  Thistle,  supposed  to  have 
been  originally  contrived  on  the  Tenth  of 
June.  The  expressive  Motto  of  Semper  eadem 
is  preserved:  but  the  Price  of  the  Stamp  is 
changed  to  Three  Farthings,  which  the  Budget 
explains:  and  the  small  Numbers,  which  are 
pointed  at,  are  too  contemptible  to  deserve 
Notice  by  the  Majority.  The  Chief  Mourner, 
Sejanus,  follows  Mr.  Stamper.  Then  Two 
remarkable  Personages,  the  celebrated  Weaver 
and  Lord  Gawlcee:  after  them  Jemmy  T witcher, 

with  his  Friend  and  Partner,  Lord  H - . 

Two  B— — s  conclude  the  Procession.  Upon 
the  Fore  Ground  are  two  large  Bales  of  Black 
Cloth  and  Stamps  returned  from  America.” 

121.  For  other  Copley  portraits,  see  148,  157,  207, 
247,  254,  443,  also  Vol.  XII. 

122.  Fictitious  portrait  typical  of  several  other 
portraits  of  Revolutionary  leaders  that  ap¬ 
peared  in  England  to  satisfy  public  curiosity 


regarding  men  and  affairs  in  the  colonies.  See 
paper  by  C.  H.  Hart,  Frauds  in  Historical 
Portraiture,  Annual  Report  of  the  American 
Historical  Association,  1915,  pp.  87-99. 

128.  Augustus  Charles  Pugin,  famous  as  an  au¬ 
thority  on  English  architecture  of  the  time, 
supplied  the  architectural  details  and  Row¬ 
landson,  the  English  caricaturist,  the  figures. 

130.  Original  of  the  illustration  was  by  Hubert 
Frangois  Gravelot,  a  noted  French  illustrator 
of  late  eighteenth-century  books. 

134.  Paul  Revere  (1735-1818)  worked  as  a  copper¬ 
plate  engraver,  die-sinker,  silversmith,  and 
founder  of  church  bells.  He  is  reputed  to 
have  been  a  rapid  engraver.  The  Boston 
Massacre  (No.  148)  is  his  most  noted  work 
in  this  line.  See  also  Vol.  XII,  No.  372. 

141.  This  caricature,  according  to  James  Parton, 
Caricature  and  other  Comic  Art,  New  York, 
1877,  has  been  attributed  to  Benjamin 
Franklin,  who  was  living  in  London  at  the  time 
and  writing  anonymous  articles  in  favor  of 
the  American  cause.  In  this  issue  of  The 
Political  Register  is  an  unsigned  article  criti¬ 
cizing  Britain’s  treatment  of  the  Colonies, 
followed  by  the  King’s  speech  referring  to  the 
Crown’s  possible  loss  of  the  American  Colonies 
through  their  “disobedience.” 

145.  Imaginary  reconstruction,  correct  in  spirit,  by 
a  painter  of  “patriotic”  subjects  for  popular 
consumption. 

147.  By  a  painter  of  American  history  known  for 
careful  study  of  period  costume  and  historical 
detail.  For  other  examples  of  his  work  see 
Vols.  I  and  VI. 

148.  See  134.  The  original  of  the  “Massacre”  is 
now  believed  to  have  been  drawn  by  Henry 
Pelham,  J.  S.  Copley’s  half-brother. 

149.  For  other  Copley  portraits,  see  121,  157, 
443,  also  Vol.  XII. 

152.  See  31. 

164.  By  a  leading  American  mural  painter.  For 
other  examples  of  his  work  see  Vols.  I  and 
XII. 

167.  Frangois  Godefroy  and  Nicolas  Ponce  were 
French  artists  who  in  1783-84  issued  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  sixteen  engravings  of  which  this  was 
one.  The  series  was  called  the  First  French 
Book  on  the  United  States  of  America. 

168,  169.  These  caricatures  are  two  of  a  series 
executed  in  mezzotint  and  issued  in  1774-75 
by  the  London  publishers  Sayre  &  Bennett 
referring  to  the  Boston  Port  Bill.  They  are 
attributed  by  R.  T.  H.  Halsey  to  Phillip 
Dawe,  an  English  artist  who  studied  with 
Hogarth  and  had  much  of  his  clever  humor. 
Dawe  is  credited  also  with  the  caricatures 
179,  199,  200,  211.  They  show  remarkable 
knowledge  of  colonial  politics  of  the  day  and 
are  pro-American  in  tone.  Their  effect  and 
probably  their  purpose  was  to  satirize  the 
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policies  of  the  British  government.  For 
further  discussion  of  them  see  R.  T.  H.  Halsey, 
Boston  Port  Bill,  published  in  1904  by  the 
Grolier  Club,  New  York. 

170.  See  108. 

176.  See  108. 

177.  This  caricature  was  undoubtedly  copied  by 
Paul  Revere  from  an  original  under  the  same 
title  which  appeared  in  The  London  Maga¬ 
zine,  April  1774,  two  months  before  it  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Royal  American  Magazine. 

178.  The  first  American  edition  of  this  pamphlet 
was  printed  in  1774  at  Williamsburg,  Va. 
Jefferson’s  own  copy  is  in  the  Library  of 
Congress. 

179.  See  168. 

185.  See  18. 

188.  Matteson,  a  prolific  painter  of  pictures  on 
American  history  whose  “popular”  appeal 
has  done  much  to  perpetuate  false  or  exagger¬ 
ated  notions  of  events.  See  Vol.  XI,  p.  37. 

190.  Deland,  a  Philadelphia  painter  of  the  modern 
historical  school,  whose  work  is  characterized 
by  conscientious  endeavor  to  reconstruct 
history  from  close  study  of  essential  facts. 

199,  200.  See  168. 

205,  208.  See  108. 

211.  See  168. 

218.  See  18. 

219.  This  engraving  is  after  an  allegorical  picture 
by  West,  which  represents  Britannia  receiving 
under  her  mantle,  supported  by  Justice  and 
Religion,  a  group  of  American  loyalists,  among 
them  Sir  William  Peppered,  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin’s  son  and  Governor  William  Franklin  of 
New  Jersey. 

229.  Ferris,  a  pupil  under  French  masters,  has 
painted  fifty  or  more  canvases,  now  in  Inde¬ 
pendence  Hall,  on  American  history.  They 
are  marked  by  rich  color  effects  and  deep 
sentimental  feeling,  and  reveal  close  study  of 
colonial  and  revolutionary  costume. 

230.  Pine’s  picture  is  useful  for  the  authenticity  of 
his  portraits.  He  came  from  England  in  1784 
to  Philadelphia,  where  he  met  some  of  the 
signers.  In  1785  he  spent  three  weeks  at 
Mt.  Vernon,  painting  a  portrait  of  Washing¬ 
ton. 

231.  This  is  Jefferson’s  original  rough  draft  of  the 
Declaration  and  is  so  marked  by  him  in  the 
margin  of  the  fourth  sheet.  The  draft  con¬ 
tains  on  sheet  one,  two  verbal  changes,  one 
each  by  Franklin  and  John  Adams;  on  sheet 
two,  one  by  Adams  and  one  by  Franklin; 
on  sheet  three,  two  by  Franklin,  and  on  sheet 
four,  one  by  Franklin.  J.  C.  Fitzpatrick, 
in  The  Spirit  of  the  Revolution,  1924,  says 
Franklin  should  have  been  credited  with 
eleven  changes.  The  interlineations,  excisions 
and  substitutions  seen  in  the  original  draft, 
notably  in  the  third  and  fourth  sheets,  indicate 

VIII— 22 


the  vigorous  editing  the  document  received 
at  the  hands  of  Congress.  The  last  sheet  was 
considerably  altered,  liberal  deletions  and  re¬ 
visions  being  made  in  the  text  as  written  by 
Jefferson.  This  is  indicated  by  the  note  in 
the  margin,  end  of  the  third  line  of  the  draft, 
“a  different  phraseology  inserted.”  Jefferson 
in  his  Notes,  in  speaking  of  these  changes,  says: 
“The  idea  that  we  had  friends  in  England 
worth  keeping  terms  with  still  haunted  the 
minds  of  many.  For  this  reason  those  passages 
which  conveyed  censures  on  the  people  of 
England  were  struck  out,  lest  they  should 
give  them  offense.  The  clause  too,  repro¬ 
bating  the  enslaving  the  inhabitants  of  Africa 
was  struck  out  —  in  compliance  to  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  who  had  never  at¬ 
tempted  to  restrain  the  importation  of  slaves, 
and  who  on  the  contrary  still  wished  to  con¬ 
tinue  it.  Our  northern  brethren  also  I  be¬ 
lieve  felt  a  little  tender  under  those  censures; 
for  tho’  their  people  have  very  few  slaves 
themselves  yet  they  had  been  pretty  con¬ 
siderable  carriers  of  them  to  others.” 

235.  Trumbull  wrote  to  Jefferson  that  this  picture 
contained  forty-seven  portraits,  thirty-six  of 
which  Trumbull  had  painted  from  life,  in¬ 
cluding  all  the  signers  who  were  living  in 
1791.  He  began  to  paint  the  picture  in  1787 
while  in  Europe.  Two  of  the  portraits  he  had 
painted  from  memory  and  nine  he  had  copied 
from  portraits  done  by  others.  Jefferson  is 
shown  in  the  group  that  drew  up  the  Declara¬ 
tion.  Trumbull’s  painting  has  no  historical 
value  as  a  true  representation  of  the  event. 
His  effort  was  rather  toward  giving  to  pos¬ 
terity  a  picture  containing  actual  portraits  of 
the  men  whose  names  were  attached  to  the 
immortal  document.  (In  two  cases,  John 

Dickinson  and  Thomas  Willing  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  the  portraits  are  not  of  signers.) 
Trumbull  spent  much  time  in  preparation. 
The  stiffness  and  formal  appearance  of  the 
signers  betray  the  handicap  the  artist  gave 
himself  when  he  essayed  this  noble  but 
inartistic  conception.  The  picture  had  to 
run  the  gauntlet  of  mild  criticism  not  long 
after  its  completion  in  1824.  Edmund 
Randolph  referred  sarcastically  to  the  display 
of  Congressional  “legs,”  and  Greenough,  the 
sculptor,  replied  pointing  out  that  this  ap¬ 
plied  only  to  the  legs  of  ten  members.  The 
architectural  details  of  the  chamber  in  which 
the  Declaration  was  signed  are  different  in 
Pine’s  and  Trumbull's  pictures;  Pine’s  version 
(No.  230)  is  the  more  correct. 

238.  Portrait  painted  while  Paine  was  in  England, 
location  not  known. 

240.  The  statue  was  pulled  down  on  July  9,  1776, 
just  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
had  been  first  read  in  New  York.  The  head 
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of  the  statue  was  preserved  by  Loyalists, 
while  the  lead  body  was  taken  to  Litchfield, 
Conn.,  and  there  molded  by  patriotic  ladies 
into  bullets  to  be  used  against  the  King’s 
troops.  The  artist  Johannes  A.  Oertel,  1823- 
1909,  painted  the  picture  in  1852,  and  it 
was  published  as  a  steel  engraving.  Oertel 
produced  many  religious  pictures,  including 
the  Rock  of  Ages  which  became  a  popular 
“chromo.” 

247.  See  108. 

254.  See  108. 

262.  This  and  similar  pictures  helped,  perhaps 
designedly,  to  influence  French  public  opinion 
to  support  the  American  alliance  and  in  this 
sense  were  propaganda. 

267,  268.  These  obviously  French  cartoons  were 
dated  Boston,  1778,  probably  in  .derision  of 
the  British. 

271.  The  cartoon  gives  possibly  the  earliest  repre¬ 
sentation  of  Brother  Jonathan. 

272,  273.  See  108. 

275,  276.  See  108. 

279,  280,  282.  See  108. 

283.  West  gave  as  a  reason  for  not  finishing  this 
picture  that  he  had  no  portrait  of  the  British 
Commissioner,  who  died  without  leaving  a 
likeness. 

291.  The  artist  made  pencil  studies  at  the  scenes 
of  Franklin’s  life  in  America  before  painting 
a  series  of  murals  for  the  Franklin  Union, 
shown  in  this  chapter. 

300.  The  original  portrait  of  Franklin  by  Chamber¬ 
lin  was  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Joshua 
Bates,  1788-1864,  an  American  financier  of  the 
firm  of  Barring  Brothers  &  Co.,  London.  It 
passed  to  his  grandson,  Victor  Vander  Weyer, 
of  London.  A  copy  by  C.  D.  Leslie  is  in  the 
Harvard  University  collection. 

301.  Benjamin  Wilson  succeeded  Hogarth  in  1761 
as  “Sergeant  Painter”  of  England.  He 
painted  George  III  and  the  Queen  in  1776. 

305.  Schuessele,  born  in  Alsace,  studied  in  Paris 
under  Delaroche  and  painted  this  picture  in 
Philadelphia  in  1856;  later  other  pictures 
on  American  history  which  were  engraved  as 
large  prints  by  John  Sartain. 

306.  This  Franklin  letter  to  Strahan  was  not  sent. 

310.  This  portrait  was  made  by  Charles  Nicolas 

Cochin  the  younger,  who  belonged  to  a  famous 
French  family  of  artists. 

314.  Baron  Andre  Edouard  Jolly,  born  at  Brussels 
in  1799,  was  a  Belgian  officer,  who  painted 
historical  and  genre  pictures  about  1835-40. 
Mirzbach  cites  him  as  an  art  patron  and 
amateur  painter. 

315.  In  the  cartoon  the  group  of  figures  repre¬ 
senting  the  four  quarters  of  the  Earth  — • 
Europe  impersonated  by  D’Alembert,  Asia 
by  Catherine  II  of  Russia,  Africa  by  Prince 
Orinoco,  America  by  Benjamin  Franklin  — 


are  being  warned  to  desist  from  paying 
homage  to  Voltaire  by  the  winged  and  blind¬ 
folded  figure  of  Prejudice  and  Ignorance. 
On  Voltaire’s  tomb  an  inscription  reads: 

In  this  sad  and  fatal  tomb  rests  the  shadow  of  Voltaire, 
Weep,  ye  Beaux  Arts,  you  no  longer  have  a  Father  —  and  the 
Universe  has  lost  its  Torch. 

Voltaire  and  Franklin  had  met  amid  great 
enthusiasm  in  Paris  in  1778,  just  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty  between  France  and 
America.  Voltaire  died  a  few  months  later. 

317.  Andreas  Stottrup,  1754-1812,  a  German  por¬ 
trait  painter  and  engraver. 

327.  Another  portrait  of  Morris  by  Gilbert  Stuart 
will  be  found  in  Vol.  VI. 

348.  Pinckney  had  this  portrait  painted  by  Stuart 
when  he  was  on  a  visit  to  England.  The 
original  remained  in  the  Pinckney  family  for 
a  long  time.  In  recent  years  it  was  obtained 
by  Charles  Henry  Hart  for  Alexander  S. 
Cochran,  who  deposited  it  in  Philipse  Manor 
Hall. 

350.  The  background  of  the  picture  is  inaccurate; 
the  portraits  on  the  wall  are  a  nineteenth 
century  addition.  “The  scene  is  Philadelphia; 
Washington  is  in  the  chair  behind  a  table  on 
a  low  dais.  To  the  right  foreground  are 
Madison,  with  cloak  on  arm,  and  Alexander 
Hamilton,  standing.  Farther  back  near 
Washington  stands  Jefferson  talking  to  an¬ 
other  delegate  whose  back  is  turned.  In  th<» 
group  of  four  men  standing  to  the  left  in  the 
foreground,  the  characteristic  face  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  gives  a  familiar  look.  His  un¬ 
powdered  hair  hangs  loose  about  his  neck.”  — 
Brochure  issued  by  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

357.  Charles  B.  J.  Fevret  de  St.  Memin,  artist  of 
the  French  nobility,  came  to  America  in  1793 
to  escape  persecution.  He  engraved  seven 
hundred  portraits  of  prominent  Americans 
from  1796  to  1810,  working  south  from 
New  York  through  Washington  to  South 
Carolina. 

365.  For  Gilbert  Stuart  as  a  portrait  painter,  see 
Vol.  XII. 

366.  See  230. 

371.  Regarding  this  portrait,  Washington  wrote  to 
Joseph  Reed:  “Mr.  Campbell  whom,  I  never 
saw  to  my  knowledge,  has  made  a  very 
formidable  figure  of  the  commander-in-chief, 
giving  him  sufficient  portion  of  terror  in  his 
countenance.”  According  to  C.  H.  Hart, 
Frauds  in  Historical  Portraiture,  Annual 
Report  of  the  American  Historical  Association, 
1915,  pp.  87-99,  as  many  as  147  fictitious 
portraits  of  Washington  are  known. 

372.  Artist’s  paintings  on  American  history  show 
careful  and  conscientious  renderings  of  events 
marked  by  intelligence  and  insight. 

373.  The  artist  was  elected  an  N.A.  in  1848.  He 
studied  at  Paris,,  Rome  and  Dusseldorf,  and 
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executed  several  historical  canvases  of  note. 
According  to  Washington  Irving,  the  members 
of  Congress  “were  seated  and  covered  as 
representatives  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Union.”  Trumbull’s  painting  of  the  same 
event  is  in  the  Yale  School  of  the  Fine  Arts. 
(See  Vol.  I,  No.  400.) 

378.  See  372. 

380.  Original  painted  for  reproduction  as  a  steel 
plate  to  satisfy  the  demand  for  popular  prints 
on  American  history. 

381.  See  147. 

382.  See  188. 

383.  Washington  lived  in  this  house  on  Franklin 
Square  only  until  March,  1700,  when  he 
moved  into  the  Macomb  mansion,  on  the 
site  of  the  present  No.  39  Broadway. 

384.  Of  this  portrait  Trumbull  in  his  Reminiscences 
says:  “I  represented  him  in  full  uniform, 
standing  by  a  white  horse,  leaning  his  arm 
upon  the  saddle;  in  the  background,  a  view 
of  Broadway  in  ruins,  as  it  then  was,  the  old 
fort  at  the  termination;  British  ships  and 
boats  leaving  the  shore,  with  the  last  of  the 
officers  and  troops  of  the  evacuating  army, 
and  Staten  Island  in  the  distance.  Every 
part  of  the  detail  of  the  dress,  horse,  furniture, 
etc.,  as  well  as  the  scenery  was  accurately 
copied  from  the  real  objects.” 

387.  See  229. 

391.  See  357. 

396.  Peter  Lacour,  a  French  artist  (1745-1814). 
For  other  engravings  by  Doolittle  see  Vols. 
VI  and  XII. 

400.  Sharpies,  an  English  painter  in  pastel,  made 
many  crayon  portraits  in  America  between 
1796  and  1811.  See  Notes  on  the  Pictures, 
Vol.  I,  p.  310. 

409.  Portrait  was  painted  a  few  months  after  Hamil¬ 
ton’s  death.  Trumbull’s  memorandum  of 
Dec.  22,  1804,  says:  “Did  a  whole-length 
portrait  of  General  Hamilton  for  the  City, 
from  Cerracchi’s  bust.”  The  bust  by  Joseph 
Cerracchi  was  modeled  in  1794,  when  Hamil¬ 
ton  was  thirty-seven  years  old. 

410.  The  famous  “Talleyrand  miniature”  was 
made  in  France  after  Hamilton’s  death,  from 
an  original  crayon  drawing  done  by  James 
Sharpies,  when  Hamilton  was  about  forty 
years  of  age.  Talleyrand  had  admired  the 
Sharpies  portrait  and  he  took  it  from  the  wall 
of  the  Hamilton  home  when  he  made  his  adieux 
on  sailing  for  France.  After  Hamilton’s 
untimely  death  Mrs.  Hamilton  wrote  to 
Talleyrand,  asking  for  the  portrait.  Before 
he  returned  it,  Talleyrand  had  the  French 
artist  Chartres  make  two  miniature  copies, 
one  of  which  he  sent  to  the  Hamilton  family 
with  the  original  drawing. 

421.  Daniel  Huntington,  painter  of  portraits  and 
historical  pictures,  was  twice  president  of  the 


National  Academy.  For  estimate  of  his  work 
see  Vol.  XII.  “On  Friday  evening,  May  29th, 
(1780)  Mrs.  Washington  held  her  first  ‘levee’ 
which  was  attended  by  the  fashionable  society 
of  New  York.  She  afterwards  held  a  recep¬ 
tion  every  Friday  evening  from  eight  until 
ten  o’clock.  These  ‘levees’  were  arranged  on 
the  plan  of  the  English  and  French  drawing 
rooms,  visitors  entitled  to  the  privilege  by 
reason  of  official  or  social  position,  came 
without  special  invitation.  Full  dress  was 
required  of  all.  President  Washington  usually 
attended.”  —  Irving,  Life  of  Washington. 

427.  The  cartoon  represents  the  secretary  of  the 
Boston  Constitutional  party  reading  the  com¬ 
pact,  with  its  wretched  spelling,  to  the 
members. 

433.  Trumbull’s  miniatures  of  celebrities  of  the  day, 
to  the  number  of  56,  are  in  the  Yale  School  of 
the  Fine  Arts. 

444.  See  400. 

451.  Eliphalet  F.  Andrews,  an  Ohio  artist  born  in 
1835,  studied  in  Europe  and  later  painted 
portraits  in  Washington. 

456.  This  crude  caricature  is  one  of  the  earliest 
attempts  to  visualize  Brother  Jonathan. 

458.  This  portrait  is  said  to  have  been  painted  by 
Stuart  in  1824  when  Webster  was  forty-two 
years  old. 

471.  See  357. 

480.  See  357. 

500.  Charles  Bird  King,  1785-1862,  studied  in 
London,  painted  in  Philadelphia  and  Wash¬ 
ington.  Many  of  his  pictures  are  in  the 
Redwood  Library,  Newport,  R.  I.,  and  several 
at  Harvard  University. 

506.  Charles,  born  in  Scotland,  came  to  America 
and  designed,  engraved  and  published  carica¬ 
tures  in  the  English  manner.  This  is  one  of 
two  in  which  Washington  appears. 

508.  See  506. 

509.  Brother  Jonathan  and  Master  Jonathan  were 
appellations  given  by  English  cartoonists  suc¬ 
cessively  to  the  young  republic  of  the  United 
States.  “Brother  Jonathan”  is  said  to  have 
referred  originally  to  Jonathan  Trumbull, 
Governor  of  Connecticut  during  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  Washington  used  to  say,  “We  must 
consult  Brother  Jonathan,”  and  it  became  a 
cognomen  for  the  people.  John  Doyle  used 
“Brother  Jonathan”  in  Punch  in  1847, 
“Master  Jonathan”  appeared  in  Punch  in 
1850  (see  No.  656).  The  Lantern,  New  York, 
in  1852  had  several  cartoons  drawn  by  Frank 
Bellew  of  the  figure  of  Jonathan  in  high  hat 
and  striped  trousers.  Thomas  Nast  in  Harper’s 
Weekly  took  over  Bellew’s  conception,  added 
whiskers  and  put  stars  on  the  vest  of  Jonathan, 
making  the  famous  Uncle  Sam  that  has  been 
the  model  of  most  cartoonists  since  Nast’s 
day.  (For  Uncle  Sam,  see  also  Vol.  IX.) 
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511,  512.  See  506. 

514.  Madame  Plantou  painted  historical  pictures 
and  miniatures  in  Washington  and  Phila¬ 
delphia  about  1820  to  1825. 

521.  Vanderlyn  (see  his  Columbus,  Vol.  I,  No.  203) 
after  his  return  from  abroad  painted  portraits 
with  considerable  success. 

522.  Krimmel  (see  also  Vol.  XII)  was  German- 
born  and  painted  in  Philadelphia.  The  pic¬ 
ture  contains  portraits  of  local  politicians  of 
the  day.  Dunlap  speaks  of  its  composition 
as  “masterly,”  and  the  figures  as  “beauti¬ 
fully  drawn.” 

535.  A  good  example  of  the  rude  beginnings  of 

American  caricature  in  which  less  emphasis  is 
laid  upon  the  draftsmanship  than  upon  the 
coarse  jests  and  witless  text  inscribed  in  the 
“balloons.”  , 

536.  Samuel  Finley  Breese  Morse  was  an  inventor 
(see  Vol.  V)  as  well  as  an  artist.  While 
first  President  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Design,  he  invented  the  electric  telegraph, 
which  Congress  utilized  in  a  line  between 
Baltimore  and  Washington  in  1844.  (See 
also  Vol.  XII.) 

542.  Ralph  E.  W.  Earl,  1786-1837,  married  a 
niece  of  Andrew  Jackson  and  while  living  at 
the  Hermitage,  made  several  portraits  of  the 
General. 

545.  See  433. 

548.  See  536. 

549.  The  painting  is  said  to  contain  one  hundred 
and  thirty  portraits. 

550.  Jeffreys  a  successful  illustrator  and  close 
student  of  American  history.  See  also  Vol.  III. 

551.  Edward  W.  Clay,  engraver  and  lithographer, 
gained  fame  as  a  prolific  caricaturist  of  the 
period  1820  to  1845,  first  through  his  concep¬ 
tion  of  Rats  Leaving  a  Falling  House.  Clay 
had  served  as  a  midshipman  in  the  navy  and 
later  studied  art  in  Europe.  His  work  is  not 
always  initialed,  and  many  cartoons  of  the 
Jackson  period  and  later  are  undoubtedly  by 
his  hand.  See  also  562,  570,  582,  609,  616, 
617. 

562.  See  551. 

584.  The  cuts,  sometimes  cleverly  drawn,  in  the 
Anti-Slavery  Almanac  undoubtedly  had  an 
influence  in  shaping  public  opinion  against 


the  South,  especially  in  farming  communities 
of  the  North  and  Middle  West. 

588.  See  551. 

592.  Catlin  painted  portraits  before  he  devoted 
himself  to  depicting  the  American  Indian. 
(See  Vol.  I.) 

609.  See  551. 

616.  See  551. 

627.  Amans,  portrait  painter  of  New  Orleans,  has 
left  no  record  of  his  life  except  some  creditable 
portraits. 

628.  Rothermel,  a  Philadelphia  painter  who  did 
several  other  pictures  of  the  “patriotic” 
school  —  Patrick  Henry,  Gettysburg,  etc. 
This  picture  was  extensively  distributed  as  a 
large  framing  print.  Portraits  may  be  identi¬ 
fied  of  Calhoun,  Webster,  Douglas,  Benton  and 
other  national  figures  of  the  day. 

645,  646.  See  551. 

648.  See  550. 

656.  See  509. 

659.  From  1832  to  1857  Nathaniel  Currier  of 
New  York  issued  “colored  engravings”  or 
“chromos”  illustrating  current  history,  rural 
and  sporting  scenes  and  personalities.  In 
1857  he  took  as  partner  James  Merritt  Ives, 
and  under  the  firm  name  of  Currier  &  Ives, 
copyrighted  prints,  many  in  color,  appeared 
from  May  6,  1857.  These  are  now  acknowl¬ 
edged  to  be  an  important  record  of  American 
history  during  these  years,  especially  for  the 
Civil  War  period.  Some  of  the  productions 
of  Currier  &  Ives  are  fine  examples  of  this 
form  of  art.  Among  the  artists  who  made  the 
designs  were  George  Inness,  the  painter; 
J.  H.  Bufford,  lithographer;  Louis  Maurer, 
cartoonist;  J.  M.  Ives;  Mrs.  F.  F.  Palmer, 
who  specialized  in  rural  scenes;  Charles 
Parsons,  painter  and  illustrator  for  Harper’s; 
A.  F.  Tait,  J.  Cameron,  and  G.  H.  Durrie. 
The  prints  were  issued  as  separate  sheets, 
and  buyers  used  them  for  publication  or  for 
posting  in  shops  and  homes.  Of  some  of  the 
more  successful  issues  of  the  Civil  War  period 
as  many  as  50,000  prints  were  sold.  (See 
also  Vol.  XII,  p.  310.) 

681,  685,  688,  689.  See  659. 

724,  725,  729,  731,  734.  See  659. 
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Titles  of  books  under  author  are  in  italics; 

Abolitionists.  See  Antislavery. 

Ackermann,  Rudolph,  Microcosm  of  London,  61. 

Acts  of  Trade,  first,  10;  under  Restoration,  11;  Randolph 
and  enforcement,  15;  enforcing  act  (1006),  23;  violations, 
24,64,71;  enumerated  articles,  32;  Molasses  Act  (1733), 
32;  restriction  on  colonial  manufacture,  32;  writs  of 
assistance,  39;  Grenville  and  enforcement,  42;  Sugar 
Act  (1764),  42;  Townshend  Acts,  57,  67,  68;  Board  of 
Commissioners  at  Boston,  mobbed,  63,  64;  and  inde¬ 
pendent  United  States,  151. 

Adams,  Charles  Francis,  vice-presidential  candidacy,  281. 

Adams,  Henry,  on  Burr,  211. 

Adams,  John,  on  Otis’  writs  of  assistance  speech,  40; 
on  Otis’  Vindication,  41;  Continental  Congress,  87; 
autographs,  91,  128,  148;  on  irregular  government, 
104;  and  independence,  committee,  106,  107;  treaty  of 
peace,  127,  128;  on  Franklin,  141;  and  Massachusetts 
constitution,  149;  and  commercial  treaty,  151;  and 
Washington’s  appointment  to  command,  163;  Vice- 
president,  177,  178;  on  Ellsworth,  179;  Davila,  189; 
election  as  President,  196;  portraits,  196;  and  factions, 
196;  and  France,  197,  198,  200;  and  Sedition  Act,  201; 
midnight  judges,  207. 

Adams,  John  Quincy,  peace  negotiations,  230,  231;  auto¬ 
graph,  230;  in  Cabinet,  232;  Spanish  negotiations,  235; 
and  Monroe  Doctrine,  236;  election  as  President,  238, 
239;  portrait,  240;  character,  240;  campaign  of  1828, 
defeat,  240-242;  and  Texas,  262;  and  gag  rules,  263. 

Adams,  Samuel,  instructions  to  representatives,  43;  por¬ 
traits,  58;  as  radical  leader,  58,  72;  Circular  Letter, 
59;  and  non-importation,  63;  and  Boston  Massacre, 
69;  Committees  of  Correspondence,  72,  77;  and  tea, 
74,  75;  Continental  Congress,  87;  autograph,  91; 
and  independence,  106;  constitutional  convention,  149; 
and  Shays’  Rebellion,  151;  and  Federal  Convention, 
153;  and  Ratification,  156. 

“Adams  and  Liberty,”  240. 

Adet,  Pierre  Auguste,  portrait,  197;  as  Minister,  197. 

Administration,  during  American  Revolution,  146;  first 
federal  departments,  180.  See  also  Governors;  Govern¬ 
ment;  Imperialism;  Presidency. 

Admiralty,  piracy  trials,  24;  and  Stamp  Act,  44. 

Agriculture,  as  main  occupation,  129;  effect  of  American 
Revolution,  129. 

Alabama,  admission,  233. 

Albany  (N.  Y.)  Institute,  material  from,  191. 

Albany  Plan,  36,  135. 

Alexander,  Francis,  “Prudence  Crandall,”  259. 

Alexander,  James,  Zenger  affair,  33,  34. 

Alien  and  Sedition  Acts,  200,  201;  enforcement,  201; 
reaction,  202. 

Alix,  P.  M.,  “Benjamin  Franklin,”  139. 

Allegiance,  Washington’s  oath,  112. 

Almanacs,  Poor  Richard’s,  131,  134;  Anti-Masonic,  250; 
Abolitionist,  260,  283;  campaign  of  1840,  267. 

’‘Alternative  of  Williamsburg,”  93. 

Alton,  HI.,  Lovejoy  riot,  260. 

Amans,  Jaques,  “Zachary  Taylor,”  283. 


Amendments,  attempted  to  Articles  of  Confederation,  151; 
first  to  Federal  Constitution,  156,  182;  proposal  by  a 
state,  238. 

American  Antiquarian  Society,  Worcester,  material  from, 
8,  24,  63,  217,  218,  222,  224,  225,  256,  261,  300,  .‘303, 
305,  323,  325. 

American  Anti-Slavery  Almanac,  261. 

American  Anti-Slavery  Society,  cartoons,  261,  263. 

American  Colonization  Society,  257. 

American  Numismatic  Society,  New  York,  material  from, 
14,  264. 

American  party.  See  Know-Nothing. 

American  Philosophical  Society,  foundeis,  50,  134. 

American  Revolution,  causes,  2,  3,  38,  130;  social  and 
political  effect,  3,  129;  as  civil  war,  3;  writs  of  assistance 
as  arbitrary  acts,  39,  40;  right  of  taxation,  40,  41; 
Parson’s  Cause  and  contract  theory,  41;  Grenville’s 
policy,  42;  colonial  taxation  and  representation,  42, 
43;  Stamp  Act  incident,  44-56;  Declaratory  Act,  56; 
Townshend  Acts  and  Massachusetts  Circular  Letter, 
non-importation,  56-59,  63-66,  71;  Dickinson  and 
S.  Adams  as  types,  57,  58,  72;  royal  policy  of  coercion, 
British  opposition  to  it,  66,  67;  Boston  Massacre,  69; 
irritating  incidents,  69,  71,  72;  development  of  de 
facto  government,  72,  77,  84,  86,  93,  95,  104;  tea  incident, 
73-78;  British  attitude  and  Coercive  Acts,  79-82, 
163;  effect  of  Coercive  Acts,  82-86;  policy  of  resistance, 
Suffolk  Resolves,  89,  94,  95,  97;  British  military  error; 
94;  and  European  affairs,  94,  99,  115-117,  191,  192, 
struggle,  94,  112;  England  and  forcible  reduction,  95, 
100;  outbreak,  98;  rebellion,  100;  attack  on  Charleston, 
102;  siege  of  Boston,  103;  New  York-New  Jersey 
campaign,  112,  113;  Paine’s  Crisis,  113;  Philadelphia 
campaign,  114;  Dutch  trade  and  aid,  119;  British 
response  to  European  war,  123,  124;  significance  of 
rural  community,  129;  effect  on  landed  estates,  129; 
Franklin’s  services  in  England,  136,  137;  navy,  145; 
finances,  146,  147;  Washington  as  commander-in¬ 
chief,  164,  165.  See  also  Army;  Continental  Congress; 
French  alliance;  Independence;  Loyalists;  Peace  of 
1783;  Reconciliation;  Union. 

American  system,  274. 

“American  Twins,”  311. 

Ames,  Ezra,  “Gouverneur  Morris,”  153;  “George  Clin¬ 
ton,”  158;  “Edmond  Charles  Genfet,”  191. 

Ames,  Fisher,  in  Congress,  178;  speech  on  Jay  Treaty, 
194;  portrait,  194;  as  partisan,  201;  and  secession,  211. 

Anderson,  Alexander,  “Death  of  the  Embargo,”  228. 

Anderson,  Robert,  Fort  Sumter,  327. 

Andrews,  Charles  M.,  on  private  control  of  colonies,  1. 

Andrews,  E.  F.,  “Benjamin  Stoddert,”  199. 

Andria  Doria,  U.S.S.,  instructions,  145. 

Andros,  Sir  Edmund,  overthrow,  17,  19;  character,  17;  as 
Governor  of  New  England,  17,  18;  portrait,  17; 
William  III  and,  20. 

Annapolis,  Congress  at,  Washington’s  resignation  of  com¬ 
mission,  165. 

Annapolis  Convention,  152. 
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Annexations,  Louisiana  Purchase,  209-211,  235;  Florida, 
235;  Texas,  277;  from  Mexico,  278;  Gadsden  Purchase, 
293;  plans  for  Cuban,  294,  295. 

Anti-Masonic  Almanac,  material  from,  250. 

Anti-Masonry,  rise,  249,  250;  campaign  of  1832,  250, 
251. 

Antislavery,  earlier  movements,  map  of  “streams,”  257; 
Lundy,  257;  American  Colonization  Society,  257; 
Garrison  and  the  Liberator,  258;  opposition  to  Garri¬ 
sonian  Abolitionists,  259,  260;  reaction  on  negroes, 
260;  propaganda,  261,  283;  denied  use  of  mails,  262; 
gag  rules  against  petitions,  263;  Liberty  party,  276; 
Free  Soil  party,  281;  growth,  283;  abolitionist  leaders, 
284;  Beecher’s  slave  auction,  285;  northern  ridicule  of 
abolitionists,  286;  influence  of  immigration,  295.  See 
also  Fugitive  slaves. 

“Arbiter  of  Europe,”  115. 

Aristocracy,  and  colonial  autonomy,  2;  colonial  Virginia 
governing,  2,  12;  effect  of  American  Revolution,  3, 
129;  accusation  of  Federalist,  172,  188. 

Army,  American,  creation,  100;  recruiting,  104;  and 
War  of  1812,  226. 

Army,  British,  policy  of  colonial  establishment,  42; 
billeting,  57;  in  Boston,  Massacre,  69. 

Ashburnham,  Mass.,  anti-Nebraska  meeting,  300. 

Ashburton,  Lord,  portrait,  272;  negotiations,  autograph, 
272. 

Ashburton  Treaty,  272. 

Ashley  Cooper,  Anthony,  Carolina  grant,  11. 

Assemblies,  character  of  colonial,  2;  and  Governors  and 
financial  control,  25-30,  40,  41;  suspension  of  New 
York,  57. 

Association  of  1774,  adoption  by  Congress,  91;  opposition 
and  defense,  92;  ratification  and  enforcement,  93; 
Restraining  Act  by  Parliament,  96,  97. 

Assumption  of  state  debts,  184. 

“Available  Candidate,”  280. 

Bacon,  Nathaniel,  rebellion,  7,  13,  14;  autograph,  13. 

Bacon’s  Rebellion,  7,  13,  14. 

Baltimore,  and  tea,  76. 

Baltimore  City  Library,  material  from,  269. 

Bancroft,  George,  on  Hutchinson,  70;  on  North  and 
reconciliation,  116;  United  States,  116. 

Bank  of  the  United  States,  Hamilton’s  report  and  act 
for  first,  185;  expires,  226;  second,  231;  building, 
248;  western  opposition,  248;  rechprter  controversy, 
249;  as  issue,  249,  251;  removal  of  deposits,  251,  252; 
Senate’s  censure  of  Jackson,  252,  253;  destruction  and 
panic,  255;  Van  Buren  on  controversy,  265;  Whig 
projects  to  reestablish,  271. 

Banking,  Massachusetts  land  bank,  30;  Morris’  plan,  147. 
See  also  Bank  of  the  United  States. 

Banks,  Nathaniel  P.,  Speaker,  300;  career,  307,  portrait, 
318. 

Barbe-Marbois,  Francois  de,  Louisiana  treaty,  auto¬ 
graph,  210. 

Barnburners,  281. 

Barre,  Isaac,  protest  on  Stamp  Act,  45,  46;  portrait,  45; 
and  tea  episode,  79;  and  peace,  125. 

Bartlett,  W.  H.,  “United  States  Bank,”  248. 

Bassett,  John  S.,  on  tea  tax,  68;  United  States,  68. 

Bassett,  Richard,  Annapolis  Convention,  autograph, 
152. 

Bastille,  storming,  188. 

Bates,  Edward,  portrait,  318;  candidacy,  318. 

Bayard,  James,  peace  negotiations,  230,  231;  autograph, 
230. 


Beaumarchais,  Pierre  Augustin  Caron  de,  portrait,  118; 
and  supplies  for  Americans,  118. 

Beecher,  Henry  Ward,  parody  of  a  slave  auction,  285;  on 
fugitive  slave  law,  292;  Beecher’s  Bibles,  307. 

Beecher,  Mrs.  Henry  Ward,  on  husband’s  parody  of  slave 
auction,  285. 

Beecher’s  Bibles,  307. 

Belcher,  Jonathan,  as  Governor,  30. 

Bell,  John,  portraits,  318,  319;  presidential  candidacy, 
319,  320,  323,  324. 

“Belligerant  Plenipo’s,”  126. 

Bellingham,  Richard,  policy,  15. 

Bellomont,  Earl  of,  and  Kidd,  24;  proclamation  against 
Sabbath-breaking,  24;  death,  25. 

Bennett,  James  Gordon,  in  campaign  of  1856,  305;  cari¬ 
cature,  305. 

Bennett,  Richard,  commissioner  in  Virginia,  9. 

Benson,  Egbert,  Annapolis  Convention,  autograph,  152. 

Benton,  Thomas  H.,  and  the  Bank,  249;  and  expunging 
resolutions,  253;  character,  253;  portrait,  253;  bullion- 
ist,  256. 

Berkeley,  Sir  William,  and  Puritan  commissioners,  9;  re¬ 
turn,  12;  and  Bacon’s  Rebellion,  13,  14. 

Berlin  Decree,  214. 

Bernard,  Sir  Francis,  contest  with  Assembly,  40,  41; 
portrait,  41;  as  Governor,  63;  and  Circular  Letter, 
63,  64;  and  troops,  69;  recalled,  70. 

Berrien,  John  M.,  in  cabinet,  243. 

Bible,  as  Puritan  code,  8;  justification  of  slavery,  263. 

Bickerstaff’s  Boston  Almanack,  material  from,  64. 

Biddle,  Nicholas,  Bank  controversy,  249,  251,  252;  por¬ 
trait,  249. 

Bill  of  rights,  in  constitutions,  149;  amendments  to  Federal 
Constitution,  182. 

Billeting  Act,  New  York  opposition,  57;  of  1774,  80. 

Birney,  James  G.,  portrait,  276;  and  antislavery,  276; 
candidacy,  276. 

Bitter,  Karl,  “Signing  the  Louisiana  Treaty,”  210. 

Blackburn,  Joseph,  “James  Otis,”  39. 

Blair,  Francis  P.,  and  Jackson,  243;  and  Bank,  251. 

Blair,  John,  federal  justice,  181. 

Bland,  Richard,  and  Stamp  Act,  47. 

Blathwayt,  William,  Board  of  Trade,  22;  and  Spotswood,  26. 

Blennerhassett,  Harman,  estate,  and  Burr,  212,  213; 
portrait,  213. 

Blennerhassett’s  Island,  view,  212. 

Blockade,  virtual  British,  of  American  coast,  214;  decrees 
and  Orders-in-Council,  214;  of  War  of  1812,  228. 

Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations,  purpose  and  activity,  22, 
23,  28;  view  of  offices,  23;  and  imperialism,  62. 

Body  of  Liberties  cf  Massachusetts,  8. 

Bohm,  Max,  “New  England  Town  Meeting,”  9. 

Border  Ruffians,  301. 

Borglum,  Solon  H.,  “Jacob  Leisler,”  20. 

Boston,  Province  House,  29;  Old  State  House,  29,  30; 
instructions  to  representatives  (1764),  43;  non-importa¬ 
tion  movement,  50,  63,  66;  Stamp  Act  mob,  52;  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  Customs,  mobbed,  63;  and  troops. 
Massacre,  69;  Committee  of  Correspondence,  72; 
and  tea,  73-75,  77;  Old  South,  74;  port  closed,  reac¬ 
tion,  80,  82-84;  self  government,  84;  siege,  songs  on 
evacuation,  103;  reception  of  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence,  111;  Franklin’s  birthplace,  132. 

Boston  Athenaeum,  material  from,  250. 

Boston  Gazette,  material  from,  59,  63. 

Boston  Massacre,  69;  Warren’s  oration,  98. 

Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  material  from,  39,  58,  73, 
98,  162,  180,  225. 
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Boston  Port  Bill,  80,  82,  83. 

Boston  Post  Boy,  material  from,  46. 

Boston  Public  Library,  material  from,  64. 

Boston  Tea  Party,  73-75. 

Bostonian  Society,  material  from,  39,  319. 

“Bostonians  in  Distress,”  84. 

“Bostonians  paying  the  Exciseman,”  78. 

Botetourt,  Lord,  and  Assembly,  65. 

Boucher,  Jonathan,  portrait,  101;  Letters,  101;  as  Loyal¬ 
ist,  101. 

Boudinot,  Elias,  in  Congress,  178. 

Boundaries,  colonial  disputes,  28;  southwestern,  Spanish 
treaty,  195;  northeastern,  272. 

Bounties,  on  colonial  trade,  48. 

Bowdoin,  James,  constitutional  convention,  149;  procla¬ 
mation  on  Shays’  Rebellion,  152. 

Bowdoin  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  material  from,  153,  206. 
Bowen,  J.  T.,  “Log  Cabin  Politicians,”  268. 

Bowers,  Claude  G.,  on  Jefferson  as  party  leader,  204; 

Jefferson  and  Hamilton,  204. 

Boyd,  Linn,  Speaker,  298. 

Braddock’s  Defeat,  proclamation  for  fast,  37. 

Bradford,  William,  letters  to,  146. 

Bradstreet,  Simon,  English  mission,  14,  15;  portrait,  15; 

and  revolt  against  Andros,  19;  ad  interim  Governor,  19. 
Branch,  John,  in  Cabinet,  243. 

Breckinridge,  John,  Kentucky  Resolutions,  202. 
Breckinridge,  John  C.,  presidential  candidacy,  317,  320- 
324;  portrait,  317. 

Bridges,  Charles,  “Alexander  Spotswood,”  26. 
Bridgewater,  Earl  of.  Board  of  Trade,  22. 

Bright,  Jesse  D.,  political  power  under  Pierce,  299;  por¬ 
trait,  299. 

British  debts,  and  Jay’s  negotiations,  193. 

British  Museum,  London,  material  from,  13,  23. 

Brooks,  Preston  S.,  assault  on  Sumner,  309. 

Brother  Jonathan,  122. 

Brown,  John,  Gaspe  affair,  71. 

Brown,  John,  in  Kansas,  311;  portraits,  311;  Harper’s 
Ferry  raid,  314,  315. 

Brown,  Mather,  “Thomas  Jefferson,”  205. 

Brownell,  Charles  D.,  “Charter  Oak,”  18;  “Attack  on 
the  Gaspe,”  71. 

Bryan,  George,  Stamp  Act  Congress,  47. 

Bryant,  William  Cullen,  Embargo,  220. 

Bryant  and  Gay,  United  States,  20. 

Buchanan,  James,  and  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  292;  Ostend 
Manifesto,  295;  presidential  candidacy  and  election, 
303;  portrait,  308;  cabinet,  308;  and  Kansas,  312; 
and  secession,  327. 

“Buck  taking  the  Pot,”  307. 

Buffords,  J.  H.,  “Franklin’s  Birthplace,”  132. 

Bulwer,  Sir  Henry,  negotiations,  293. 

Bunker  Hill,  British  cartoon,  99. 

Burgess,  John  W.,  on  Jackson,  242;  Middle  Period,  242, 
296;  on  subsidence  of  slavery  agitation,  296. 

Burgoyne,  John,  surrender,  political  effect,  116. 

Burke,  Edmund,  and  coercion,  81;  and  conciliation,  96; 

and  peace,  125;  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution,  189. 
Burnet,  William,  as  Governor,  30. 

Burns’  Coffee  House,  New  York,  view,  50. 

Burr,  Aaron,  candidacy,  204,  205;  portrait,  211;  career 
and  character,  211;  Federalist  intrigue,  211,  212; 
"’  Hamilton  duel,  212;  conspiracy,  212,  213;  trial,  213. 
Burr  Conspiracy,  212. 

Bush-Hill,  view,  129. 

Bute,  John  Stuart,  Earl  of,  burned  in  effigy,  51;  and 
George  III,  60,  61;  portrait,  61;  policy,  100. 


Butler,  Andrew  P.,  Sumner’s  speech  on,  309. 

Butler,  Benjamin,  and  Free  Soil  party,  281. 

Cabinet,  origin,  160;  members  of  first,  176,  180;  Jeffer¬ 
son’s,  207;  Monroe’s,  232;  Jackson’s,  243,  246,  247; 
Buchanan’s,  308. 

Cabot,  George,  and  secession,  211;  Hartford  Convention, 
228. 

Calhoun,  John  C.,  portraits,  223,  244;  in  Congress,  223; 
and  war,  224;  in  Cabinet,  232;  and  Jackson,  243, 
244,  246;  presidential  ambition,  244;  Exposition,  244; 
state  rights  theory.  Disquisition  on  Government,  244; 
and  Hayne’s  speech,  245;  and  Jackson’s  Union  toast, 
246;  and  campaign  of  1832,  251;  on  federal  patron¬ 
age,  253;  and  sub-treasury,  256;  and  abolitionist  mail, 
262;  and  campaign  of  1844,  274;  and  slavery  and  state 
rights,  282;  on  Compromise  of  1850,  287;  death,  287. 

California,  annexation,  278;  admission  problem,  283,  287, 
289. 

Callet,  Antoine,  “Comte  de  Vergennes,”  117. 

Cameron,  Simon,  portrait,  318. 

Camm,  John,  Parson's  Cause,  41. 

Campbell,  Alexander,  “George  Washington,”  164. 

Canada,  and  American  Revolution,  97,  102;  War  of  1812, 
227;  “Cuba  and  Canada,”  295. 

Canning,  George,  and  Monroe  Doctrine,  235. 

Canterbury,  Conn.,  Prudence  Crandall’s  school,  259. 

Canton,  China,  view  of  foreign  factories,  151. 

“Capability  and  Availability,”  296. 

Cape  St.  Vincent,  naval  fight,  124. 

Capitol,  Washington,  material  from,  110;  view,  312; 
interior  view,  239. 

Capitols,  colonial,  29. 

Carleton,  Sir  Guy,  and  Canadian  attitude,  97,  102. 

Carolina,  grant,  11. 

Caron  de  Beaumarchais.  See  Beaumarchais. 

Carpenter’s  Hall,  interior,  87 ;  material  from,  88. 

Carr,  Dabney,  Committee  of  Correspondence,  72. 

Carroll,  John,  commissioner  to  Canada,  102. 

Cass,  Lewis,  portrait,  279;  candidacy,  279,  281;  on 
Sumner’s  speech,  309. 

Castlereagh,  Lord,  and  Henry  letters,  224. 

Catlin,  George,  “William  Henry  Harrison,”  266. 

Caucus,  congressional,  196;  opposition,  237,  238;  in  1824, 
238. 

Chamberlin,  Mason,  “Israel  Mauduit,”  70;  “Benjamin 
Franklin,”  136. 

Chapman,  F.  A.,  “Raising  the  Liberty  Pole,”  68. 

Charles  II  of  England,  and  colonies,  11,  12,  14. 

Charles,  William,  “Present  State  of  Our  Country,”  226; 
“Cock  Fight,”  227;  “Brother  Jonathan’s  Cordial,” 
227;  “Hartford  Convention,”  228;  “Bruin  becomes 
Mediator,”  229. 

Charleston,  Ill.,  Lincoln-Douglas  debate,  313. 

Charleston,  S.  C.,  and  tea,  76;  cartoon  on  British  attack 
(1776),  102;  destruction  of  abolitionist  mail,  262; 
Democratic  conventions,  316,  317;  secession  con¬ 
vention,  325;  view,  326. 

Charter  Oak,  18. 

Charters,  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  12;  revocation 
of  Massachusetts,  15;  second  Massachusetts,  21,  22; 
Massachusetts  explanatory,  30. 

Chase,  Salmon  P.,  and  Compromise  of  1850,  289;  portrait, 
318;  candidacy  in  1860,  318. 

Chase,  Samuel,  impeachment,  208;  portrait,  208. 

Chatham,  Earl  of.  See  Pitt,  William. 

Chesapeake,  U.S.S.,  Leopard  affair,  215. 

Cheves,  Langdon,  in  Congress,  223;  portrait,  223. 
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Chicago,  Republican  convention,  318,  319. 

China,  early  American  trade,  151. 

Choate,  Rufus,  and  Fugitive  Slave  Act,  291. 

Choiseul,  Due  de,  portrait,  117;  and  English  colonies,  117. 

Christ  Church,  Oxford,  material  from,  40. 

Church  of  England,  Andros  and,  in  Boston,  17;  Parson’s 
Cause  in  Virginia,  41. 

Churches,  Old  South,  Boston,  74. 

Cipriani,  J.  B.,  “Jonathan  Mayhew,”  55. 

Circular  Letter  of  Massachusetts,  62,  63. 

Civil  service.  Tenure  of  Office  Act,  238,  253. 

Civil  War,  Fort  Sumter,  327. 

Claiborne,  William,  commissioner  in  Virginia,  9. 

Clarendon,  Edward  Hyde,  Earl  of,  policy,  11;  Carolina 
grant,  11;  portrait,  11. 

Clark,  Abraham,  Annapolis  Convention,  autograph,  152. 

Clarkson,  M.  A.,  Abolition,  257. 

Clay,  Cassius  M.,  portrait,  318. 

Clay,  Edward  W.,  Anti-Jackson  cartoons,  246,  251; 
“Bank-Oil’s  Ghost,”  255;  “Philadelphia  Fashions,” 
260;  “Black  and  White  Slaves,”  263;  “ Great  American 
Steeple  Chase,”  274;  “Ultimatum  on  the  Oregon  Ques¬ 
tion,”  277;  “Uncle  Sam’s  Taylorifics,”  278;  “Sauce  for 
the  Goose,”  291;  “Fugitive  Slave  Law,”  291. 

Clay,  Henry,  portraits,  223,  286,  297;  in  Congress,  223; 
Speaker,  224;  peace  negotiations,  230,  231;  autograph, 
230;  candidacy  (1824),  238,  239;  (1832),  251;  (1840), 
266,  267;  (1844),  273-276;  (1848),  280;  and  Adams, 
239,  240;  as  politician,  246;  compromise  tariff,  248; 
bank  controversy,  249;  and  removal  of  deposits,  252; 
American  Colonization  Society,  257;  and  slavery,  264; 
in  campaign  of  1840,  269;  Whig  measures  and  Tyler, 
271;  and  Texas,  273,  275;  as  protectionist,  277;  on 
Mexican  War  and  slavery,  280;  Compromise  of  1850, 
286;  death,  funeral,  296. 

Clayton,  John  M.,  portrait,  293;  Bulwer  negotiations,  293. 

Clinton,  DeWitt,  portrait,  226;  candidacy,  226. 

Clinton,  George,  on  reconciliation,  123;  election  as 
Governor,  148;  and  Ratification,  158;  portrait,  158. 

Clinton,  Sir  Henry,  and  reconciliation,  123. 

Clymer,  George,  autograph,  147 ;  Federal  Convention,  153. 

Cobb,  Howell  in  Cabinet,  308;  career,  308;  portrait,  308. 

Cochin,  Charles  N.,  “Benajamin  Franklin,”  139. 

Coffin,  Levi,  portrait,  285;  Underground  Railroad,  285, 
292. 

Coffin  Hand  Bill,  241. 

Cogswell,  William,  “Andrew  Hamilton,”  34. 

Cohens  vs.  Virginia,  233. 

Golden,  Cadwallader,  portrait,  50;  career,  50;  Stamp  Act 
mob,  51. 

Collection  Complete  de  la  Revolution  Franqaise,  188,  189. 

Colonial  agents,  use,  70. 

Colonial  Office,  London,  material  from,  19. 

“Colonies  Reduced,”  67. 

Columbian  Centinel,  on  passing  of  Federalists,  203. 

Columbian  Magazine,  material  from,  167. 

Commerce,  policy  of  Restoration,  11;  imperial  policy 
and  colonial,  15,  45;  Board  of  Trade,  23;  piracy,  Kidd, 
24;  bounties,  45;  non-intercourse  movements,  48,  50; 
Dutch,  during  American  Revolution,  119;  effort  for 
British  treaty,  128,  151;  effect  of  independence,  early 
Oriental,  151.  See  also  Acts  of  Trade;  Isthmian 
transit;  Neutral  trade;  Non-importation;  Railroads; 
Slave  trade. 

“Commissioners’  Interview  with  Congress,”  123. 

Committees  of  Correspondence,  origin,  38;  proposed  inter¬ 
colonial  (1764),  43;  local,  72;  intercolonial,  and  Union, 
72,  77. 


Common  law,  in  colonies,  7,  34. 

Commonwealth  and  Protectorate,  and  colonies,  9;  com¬ 
mercial  policy,  10. 

Compromise  of  1850,  acceptance  and  finality,  282,  291, 
296;  Clay  and  task,  provisions  and  speeches,  287,  288; 
passage,  288. 

Concord,  Mass.  See  Lexington  and  Concord. 

Confederate  States,  formation,  326. 

Confederation,  inadequacy,  4;  resolution  for,  106;  prob¬ 
lem  and  basis,  144;  results,  144;  drafting  of  Articles, 
147;  problem  of  ratification,  148;  working,  finances, 
150,151;  and  national  domain,  150;  attempt  to  amend, 
151;  economic  disturbances,  151,  175;  localism,  175; 
Washington  on  weakness,  166;  end,  177. 

Congress,  (1)  Washington’s  address,  170;  organization, 
task  and  personnel,  178;  tariff,  179;  executive  de¬ 
partments,  180;  judiciary,  181;  constitutional  amend¬ 
ments,  182;  accomplishments,  182;  first  book  of  acts, 
182;  debt,  183,  184;  bank,  185;  Senate  chamber,  203; 
(2)  Hamilton’s  report  on  manufactures,  185;  excise, 
186;  (3)  and  British  seizures,  193;  (4)  Jay  Treaty,  194; 
(5)  and  France,  197-199;  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts, 
200,  201;  Lyon-Griswold  affair,  201;  (6)  Judiciary 

Act,  207;  (7)  Randolph  as  leader,  207;  repeal  of 

Judiciary  Act,  207;  (8)  Chase  impeachment,  208; 
(9)  non-importation,  215;  (10)  embargo  and  non¬ 
intercourse,  216,  221;  (11)  Macon’s  Bill,  222;  (12)  new 
leaders,  war  spirit,  223,  224;  embargo,  225;  declaration 
of  war,  225,  226;  (14)  bank,  231;  (16)  Missouri  Com¬ 
promise,  234;  (18)  presidential  election,  239;  (20) 

tariff,  244;  (21)  Webster-Hayne  debate,  245;  (22) 

tariff  and  force  acts,  248;  bank,  249;  (23)  Senate’s 
censure  of  Jackson,  252,  253;  and  expunging  of  censure, 
253;  (24)  gag  rule,  263;  (25)  Clay’s  slavery  speech, 
264;  (26)  sub-treasury,  263;  (27)  Tyler  and  Whig 

measures,  271;  (28)  Texas,  277;  (31)  Compromise  of 
1850,  286-289;  (33)  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill,  299,  300; 

(34)  Speaker  contest,  300;  Sumner-Brooks  affair,  309; 

(35)  Kansas,  312;  (36)  attempted  compromise,  327. 

“Congressional  Pugilists,”  201. 

Connecticut,  charter,  12;  and  Andros,  18;  restoration  of 
charter,  19;  New  York  boundary,  28;  and  Conti¬ 
nental  Congress,  86;  cession  of  western  claim,  150; 
Ratification,  156;  embargo  resolutions,  219,  220;  and 
War  of  1812,  228,  229;  on  admission  of  California,  282. 

Connecticut  Courant,  48. 

Connecticut  State  Archives,  Hartford,  material  from,  219. 

Connecticut  State  Library,  Hartford,  material  from,  12,  18. 

Constellation,  U.S.S.,  199. 

Constitution,  U.S.S.,  199. 

Constitutional  Courant,  37. 

Constitutional  Union  party,  319. 

Constitutions,  state,  4,  148,  149. 

Continental  Congress,  call,  appointment  of  Massachusetts 
delegates,  85;  Virginia’s  sanction  and  delegates,  86; 
modes  of  appointing  delegates,  86;  personnel,  87; 
first  hall,  87;  opening,  first  prayer,  87;  conservatives, 
Galloway’s  plan,  88;  Henry’s  declaration  of  American¬ 
ism,  88;  specimen  printed  minutes  and  journal,  89, 
90;  and  Suffolk  Resolves,  89;  petition  and  declaration 
of  rights,  Pitt’s  praise,  90;  Association  of  no  trade  with 
England,  91,  92;  value  of  first  meeting,  91;  creates 
army,  100;  second  petition,  100;  and  Canada,  102; 
and  organization  of  government,  assumed  functions, 
104,  145;  flights,  cartoon,  113,  114;  and  Richard  Price. 
115;  and  foreign  relations,  117,  118,  145,  146;  and 
finances,  146,  147;  ineptitude,  146,  147;  Washington  in, 
163;  Washington’s  resignation  of  command,  165.  See 
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also  Confederation;  French  alliance;  Independence; 
Reconciliation. 

Continental  Journal,  on  Gerard,  146. 

Contract  theory,  Henry’s  presentation,  44. 

Cooke,  Elisha,  speakership,  30. 

Cooper,  Samuel,  on  troops  in  Boston,  69. 

Cooper,  William,  autographs,  72,  82. 

Copley,  John  S.,  “Sir  Francis  Bernard,”  40;  “Samuel 
Adams,”  58;  “Thomas  Hutchinson,”  70;  “John 
Hancock,”  73;  “Joseph  Warren,”  98;  “John  Adams,” 
196. 

“Corbut,”  cartoons,  121. 

Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,  material  from,  157, 
207,  213,  223,  239,  283. 

Cornbury,  Lord,  as  Governor,  commission,  25. 

Corne,  M.  F.,  “Canton  Factories”,  151. 

Cornell  University  Library,  material  from,  259. 

Cosby,  William,  as  Governor,  Zenger  affair,  33. 

Cotton,  John,  portrait,  8;  and  government,  8. 

Cotton,  John,  Stamp  Act  Congress,  47. 

Council,  position  of  Massachusetts,  29. 

Council  of  Safety,  proclamation  by  New  York,  148. 

Coxe,  Tench,  Annapolis  Convention,  autograph,  152. 

Crackfardi,  “Foot-Race,”  239. 

Crafts,  W.  A.,  Pioneers  in  Settlements  of  America,  13,  19. 

Cranch,  William,  Report  of  Cases,  233. 

Crandall,  Prudence,  negro  school,  259;  portrait,  259. 

Crane,  Stephen,  Continental  Congress,  87. 

Crawford,  William  IT,  in  Cabinet,  232;  candidacy,  238, 
239;  portrait,  238. 

Crittenden,  John  J.,  and  compromise,  327;  portrait,  327. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  and  colonies,  9;  commercial  policy,  10. 

Crown,  struggle  under  Stuarts,  1. 

Cruger,  John,  and  Stamp  Act  mob,  51. 

Cuba,  effort  to  annex,  filibustering,  294;  Ostend  Mani¬ 
festo,  295. 
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Mather,  Cotton,  Parentator,  20. 

Mather,  Increase,  portrait,  20;  English  mission  and 
charter,  20-22. 

Matteson,  Tompkins  II. ,  “First  Prayer  in  Congress,” 
87;  “First  Inaugural  Address,”  169. 

Mauduit,  Israel,  career  and  policy,  70;  portrait,  70. 

Maurepas,  Comte  de,  and  American  Revolution,  118. 

Maury,  James,  suit,  41. 
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Mayhew,  Jonathan,  portrait,  58;  career,  58;  on  Union, 
58. 

Medals,  Franklin’s  Royal  Society,  136. 

“Meeting  at  Saratoga,”  266. 

Mercantile  system.  See  Acts  of  Trade. 

Merchants,  and  causes  of  American  Revolution,  3. 

Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York,  material  from, 
132,  136,  172,  180,  181,  207. 

Mexican  War,  278. 

Mexico,  war,  278;  Gadsden  Purchase,  293. 

MifHin,  Thomas,  Continental  Congress,  87. 

Milan  Decree,  214. 

Mills,  Charles  E.,  “Franklin  Murals,”  132-135,  137,  138, 

140. 

Ministere  des  Affaires  Etrangeres,  Paris,  material  from, 
198. 

Minute  men,  95. 

Mississippi,  admission,  233;  gubernatorial  contest  (1850), 
290. 

Mississippi  Department  of  Archives  and  History,  Jackson, 
material  from,  273. 

Mississippi  River,  free  navigation  dispute,  195. 

Missouri,  controversy  over  admission,  234;  and  Kansas 
struggle,  301. 

Missouri  Compromise,  234;  repeal,  300;  unconstitutional, 
310. 

Missouri  Historical  Society,  material  from,  309. 

“Modern  Balaam  and  his  Ass,”  255. 

Molasses  Act  (1733),  32;  (1764),  42. 

Money,  Massachusetts  colonial  coins,  14.  See  also  Paper 
money. 

Monroe,  James,  as  Minister  to  France,  197 ;  portraits, 
197,232;  Louisiana  Purchase,  209,  210;  autograph,  210; 
and  election  of  1808,  217;  and  war,  225;  election  as 
President,  232;  character  and  advisers,  232;  tour,  232; 
and  Monroe  Doctrine,  235,  236;  manuscripts,  235,  236. 

Monroe  Doctrine,  origin,  235,  236. 

Montgomery,  Ala.,  formation  of  Confederate  States,  326. 

Moore,  Sir  Henry,  and  Stamp  Act,  51. 

Mora,  F.  Louis,  “Virginia  Vestry  Meeting,”  12. 

Morgan,  William,  Illustrations  of  Masonry,  disappearance, 
249,  250. 

Morris,  Gouverneur,  portrait,  153;  Federal  Convention, 
153;  on  Ratification,  156,  158;  on  Washington  and 
presidency,  177;  in  France,  197. 

Morris,  Lewis,  and  Cosby,  33. 

Morris,  Robert,  strong  box,  122;  as  Revolutionary 
financier,  147;  portrait,  147;  Federal  Convention,  153; 
in  Senate,  178. 

Morse,  John  T.,  on  Franklin,  134,  136,  139,  143;  Benjamin 
Franklin,  139. 

Morse,  Samuel  F.  B.,  “Old  House  of  Representatives,” 
239;  “Robert  Y.  Hayne,”  245. 

Morton,  John,  Continental  Congress,  87. 

Moses,  Henry,  “Reception  of  American  Loyalists,”  103. 

Mount  Vernon,  view,  165. 

Muhlenberg,  Frederick  A.  C.,  Speaker,  178;  portrait,  178. 

Murray,  William  Vans,  portrait,  200;  French  treaty,  200. 

“Mustang  Team,”  305. 

Napoleon  I,  American  treaty,  200;  and  Louisiana,  209, 
210;  and  neutral  trade,  214,  222. 

Nashville  Convention,  285,  289,  290. 

National  conventions,  first,  250. 

“National  Game,”  323. 

National  Gazette,  170;  attack  on  Washington,  171;  and 
Bank  (1832),  251. 

National  Intelligencer,  on  midnight  judges,  207. 


National  Portrait  Gallery,  Edinburgh,  material  from, 
61. 

National  Portrait  Gallery,  London,  material  from,  22, 
53,  60,  66,  110,  114,  125. 

Navigation  Acts.  See  Acts  of  Trade. 

Navy,  American,  Continental  Congress  and,  145;  frigates 
and  French  war,  199;  Chesapealce-Leopard  affair,  215; 
in  War  of  1812,  226,  227. 

Navy  Department,  established,  199;  material  from,  199. 

Negroes.  See  Free  negroes;  Slavery. 

Netherlands,  British  Acts  of  Trade  and  war,  10,  11;  and 
American  Revolution,  94,  115,  119-121,  123,  124; 

British  war,  123;  peace  negotiations,  126,  127. 

Neutral  trade,  British  seizures  (1793),  Jay  Treaty,  193; 
depredations  after  1803,  214;  Jefferson’s  policy,  215, 
216;  embargo,  political  controversy,  216-221;  non¬ 
intercourse,  221;  Macon’s  Bill  No.  2,  222;  French  de¬ 
ceit,  222;  and  war,  227. 

Neutral  vessels,  proclamation  of  Continental  Congress, 

145. 

Neutrality,  policy  and  proclamation  (1793),  191,  192. 

New  England,  colonial  importance,  37;  act  restraining 
trade,  96,  97;  and  embargo,  218-220;  and  War  of  1812, 
226,  228;  southern  attacks  on,  245.  See  also  Dominion 
of  New  England;  states  by  name. 

New  England  Chronicle,  Howe’s  offer  of  conciliation,  112. 

New  England  Confederation,  career,  35. 

New  England  Emigrant  Aid  Society,  301. 

New  Hampshire,  in  Dominion  of  New  England,  16;  and 
non-importation,  71;  and  Continental  Congress,  86; 
Declaration  of  Rights,  149;  Ratification,  156. 

New  Hampshire  Gazette,  “mourning  issue,”  49. 

New  Jersey,  in  Dominion  of  New  England,  18;  and  Conti¬ 
nental  Congress,  86;  Ratification,  156. 

“New  Method  of  Macarony  Making,”  78. 

New  Netherland,  English  conquest,  11. 

New  York,  conquest  from  Dutch,  11;  in  Dominion  of 
New  England,  18;  Leisler’s  Revolt,  20;  proclama¬ 
tion  against  Sabbath  breaking,  24;  importance  as 
colony,  25;  Cornbiny  as  Governor,  commission,  25; 
Connecticut  boundary,  28;  Zenger  trial,  33,  34;  colonial 
political  cynicism,  35;  suspension  of  Assembly,  57; 
and  Continental  Congress,  85,  86;  and  independence, 
107;  confiscation  of  Loyalist  lands,  129,  130;  first  state 
election,  148;  Ratification,  158,  159;  early  federal 
politics,  187;  political  factions,  256,  281;  and  election 
of  1814,  275,  276. 

New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  material  from,  50, 
262. 

New  York  City,  Stamp  Act  Congress,  47,  48;  non-importa¬ 
tion,  50;  Stamp  Act  mob,  50,  51;  and  tea,  71,  73,  75,  76; 
Committee  of  Correspondence,  72;  reception  of  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence,  111;  celebration  of  Ratification, 
159;  as  federal  capital,  inauguration  of  Washington, 
168,  169,  177,  178;  presidential  mansion,  169;  Federal 
Hall,  178;  Whig  procession,  275;  arrival  of  Kossuth, 
295;  Clay’s  funeral,  297;  Know-Nothing  meeting,  303; 
Union  meeting,  315;  Republican  procession,  (“Wide 
Awakes”),  323. 

New  York  City  Hall,  material  from,  88,  170,  183,  232,  243, 
247;  old,  as  Federal  Hall,  view,  178. 

New  York  Gazette,  material  from,  36,  50,  174. 

New  York  Historical  Society,  material  from,  25,  35,  52, 
69,  73,  86,  89,  92,  101,  129,  135,  152,  153,  158,  159, 

173,  174,  177,  178,  186,  187,  198,  205,  209,  211,  215- 

218,  222,  229,  238,  239,  252,  254,  256,  259,  260,  263, 

266,  267,  269-271,  274,  280,  287-289,  291,  295,  296, 

298,  303-305,  307,  310,  326,  327. 
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New  York  Journal,  Liberty  emblem,  92. 

New  York  Magazine,  material  from,  129. 

New  York  Mercury,  material  from,  51. 

New  York  Public  Library,  material  from,  8,  10,  11,  14, 
15,  21,  30,  32,  33,  36,  37,  39,  41-44,  48,  50,  51,  54-57, 
59,  63,  65,  67,  69,  71,  77,  79-83,  85,  91,  92,  96,  101,  102, 
104,  112,  113,  117-119,  121,  123,  124,  140,  141,  145, 
147-152,  156-158,  164,  169,  177,  182,  187-189,  191,  192, 
208,  209,  229,  234,  244,  249,  258,  262,  268. 

New  York  State  Education  Department,  Albany,  ma¬ 
terial  from,  159,  173. 

New  York  Weekly  Journal,  material  from,  33. 

Newcastle,  Duke  of,  and  colonies,  30,  33;  and  George  III, 
61. 

Newport,  R.  I.,  town  meeting  on  tea,  resolves,  77. 

Newport  Mercury,  Virginia  Resolutions,  47. 

Newspapers,  Zenger  trial,  33,  34;  and  politics,  243,  244. 

Newton,  J.  F.,  Lincoln  and  Herndon,  313. 

Nicholson,  Sir  Francis,  and  Leisler,  20. 

Niles’  Register,  on  “Whig,”  253. 

Nixon,  John,  reads  Declaration  of  Independence,  111; 
autographs,  145,  147. 

Nobility,  Bernard’s  suggestion,  63. 

Noetzel,  Gregor,  “Free  and  Slave  Areas,”  234. 

Non-importation  and  non-exportation,  movements,  48,  50, 
63,  65,  66;  list  of  importers,  boycott  and  coercion,  66; 
broken,  71;  tea  incident,  73-77;  Coercive  Acts  and 
revival,  82;  Association  of  1774,  91-93;  Restraining 
Act,  96,  97;  act  of  1806,  215. 

Non-intercourse,  act  (1809),  221;  Madison’s  policy,  222. 

North,  Lord,  portrait,  66;  policy,  66-68;  cartoons  on, 
80,  125;  and  coercion,  80,  95,  100;  and  reconciliation, 
95,  115,  116,  122;  Restraining  Act,  96;  Franklin’s 
warning,  97;  ineptitude,  124;  fall  of  ministry,  125, 
Fox  coalition,  128. 

North  Carolina,  and  non-importation,  65,  71;  and 
Continental  Congress,  86;  Ratification,  160. 

Northeastern  boundary,  272. 

Northwest  Ordinance,  150. 

Norton,  John,  English  mission,  14. 

Nullification,  theory,  6;  Calhoun’s  doctrine,  244;  South 
Carolina  movement,  Jackson’s  actions,  246-248. 

Oakley,  Violet,  “Washington  before  the  Convention,” 
155. 

Obligation  of  contracts,  decisions  on,  233. 

O’Brien,  R.,  “Levi  Coffin,”  285. 

Oertel,  Johannes  A.,  “Pulling  down  Statue  of  George  III,” 

111. 

Ogden,  Henry  A.,  “King’s  Scarlet  and  Homespun,”  69; 
“  Inaugration  of  Washington,”  168. 

Old  South  Meetinghouse,  Boston,  view,  74. 

Old  State  House,  Boston,  29,  30;  reading  Declaration  of 
Independence  from.  111. 

Oliver,  Andrew,  stamp  agent,  mobbed,  52;  portrait,  52. 

Oregon  Country,  issue  in  1844,  273;  controversy  and 
treaty,  277. 

Orkney,  Earl  of,  as  colonial  Governor,  26. 

Osgood,  Samuel,  portrait,  180;  Postmaster-General,  180. 

Ostend  Manifesto,  295. 

Oswald,  Benjamin,  peace  negotiations,  126,  127. 

Otis,  James,  portrait,  39;  career,  39;  writs  of  assistance 
speech,  40;  Bernard  contest,  40,  41;  Vindication,  41; 
Rights  of  British  Colonies,  42,  43;  Committee  of  Cor¬ 
respondence,  43;  Stamp  Act  Congress,  47;  and  non¬ 
importation,  63;  on  rescinding  Circular  Letter,  64. 

Otis,  Harrison  Gray,  Hartford  Convention,  228. 

Oxford  Magazine,  cartoon,  80. 


Paca,  William,  Continental  Congress,  87. 

Pacific  railroad,  Gadsden  Purchase  and  route,  293;  routes, 
299. 

Paine,  Robert  Treat,  Continental  Congress,  87;  autograph, 
91;  constitutional  convention,  149. 

Paine,  Thomas,  on  rights  and  property,  73;  and  inde¬ 
pendence,  94;  Liberty  Tree,  99;  portrait,  110;  Common 
Sense  and  ideas  in  Declaration  of  Independence,  110; 
American  Crisis,  113;  Rights  of  Man,  189. 

Panic  of  1837,  255. 

Paper  money,  colonial,  27;  British  act  against,  32;  Conti¬ 
nental,  146,  151;  wild-cat  currency,  255. 

Parish,  Randall,  Historic  Illinois,  260. 

Parker,  Sir  Peter,  attack  on  Charleston,  102. 

Parliament,  early  Acts  of  Trade,  10;  and  colonial  affairs, 
32;  Molasses  Act,  32;  development  of  control,  32,  38,  56; 
view  of  Houses,  61,  62;  George  Ill’s  control,  61,  62; 
Stamp  Act,  44;  memorial  of  Stamp  Act  Congress,  48; 
repeal  of  Stamp  Act,  53,  54;  Declaratory  Act,  56;  sus¬ 
pension  of  New  York  Assembly,  57;  Townshend  Acts, 
57;  partial  repeal  of  Townshend  Acts,  67,  68;  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Coercive  Acts,  80;  and  reconciliation,  96;  New 
England  Restraining  Act,  96,  97;  American  friends  in, 
during  Revolution,  114;  Franklin’s  examinations,  137. 

Parsons,  Theophilus,  constitutional  convention,  149. 

Parson’s  Cause,  41. 

Passy,  France,  Franklin’s  residence,  140. 

Paxson,  Frederic  L.,  on  Jacksonians  and  centralization, 
265;  American  Frontier,  265. 

Peace  of  1783,  British  reverses  and  fall  of  North  Ministry, 
125;  peace  ministry,  125;  divergent  interests,  126, 
127;  Anglo-American  preliminary  treaty,  127;  terms, 
127;  definitive  treaty,  128;  failure  of  commercial  nego¬ 
tiations,  128. 

Peacock,  H.M.S.,  Hornet  fight,  227. 

Peale,  Charles  Willson,  “John  Dickinson,”  57;  “Arthur 
Lee,”  117;  “Benjamin  Franklin,”  143;  “Chevalier 
Gerard,”  146;  “Robert  Morris,”  147;  “Rufus  King,” 
153;  “Richard  Henry  Lee,”  157;  “George  Washing¬ 
ton,”  163,  164,  173;  “Frederick  Muhlenberg,”  178; 
“Alexander  Hamilton,”  186. 

Peale,  Rembrandt,  “William  Pinkney,”  194;  “Thomas 
Jefferson,”  205;  “Andrew  Jackson,”  242. 

Peggy  Stewart,  burning,  76. 

“Pencill,  Peter,”  neutral -trade  cartoons,  221. 

Pendleton,  Edmund,  and  Stamp  Act,  47;  Continental 
Congress,  163. 

Penn,  Richard,  and  petition  to  King,  100. 

Pennington,  William  S.,  portrait,  318. 

Pennsylvania,  Governors  and  Assemblies,  27 ;  walking  pur¬ 
chase,  27;  Quakers  and  military  expeditions,  28;  and 
non-importation,  71;  and  Continental  Congress,  86; 
Ratification,  156;  Whisky  Rebellion,  186;  early  federal 
politics,  190. 

Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Philadelphia,  material 
from,  164,  232. 

Pennsylvania  Chronicle,  “  Virginia  Resolves,”  65. 

Pennsylvania  Gazette,  Pitt’s  speech,  54;  under  Franklin,  133. 

Pennsylvania  Journal,  use  of  snake  device,  37. 

Pennsylvania  Magazine,  poem  on  Liberty,  99. 

Pennsylvania  Packet,  111. 

Pennsylvania  State  Capitol,  material  from,  155. 

Percy,  Lord,  Concord,  98. 

Perkins,  Granville,  “Harper’s  Ferry,”  314. 

Perry,  Oliver  H.,  victory,  227. 

Petitions,  gag  rules  against  antislavery,  263. 

Philadelphia,  non-importation  movement,  53;  71;  and 
tea,  75;  Continental  Congress,  meeting  places,  87, 
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100;  Independence  Hall,  100;  reading  of  Declaration 
of  Independence,  111;  British  occupation,  114;  Frank¬ 
lin’s  funeral  procession  and  tomb,  142,  143;  office  of 
Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  140;  as  federal  capital, 
presidential  mansion,  171,  184,  203;  anti-abolitionist 
mob,  260. 

Philipse  Manor,  view,  130. 

Phillips,  Wendell,  portrait,  284;  as  abolitionist,  284, 
292. 

Phillips,  William,  and  tea,  73. 

Phips,  Spencer,  fast  proclamation,  37. 

Phips,  William,  as  Governor,  29. 

Pickering,  John,  impeachment,  208. 

Pickering,  Timothy,  autograph,  195;  and  secession,  211; 
and  Hartford  Convention,  228. 

Pierce,  Franklin,  and  Cuba,  295;  presidential  campaign 
and  election,  290;  portrait,  290;  on  slavery  question, 
296;  southern  ascendancy,  298,  299. 

Pierce,  John,  shooting,  214. 

Pinckney,  Charles,  portrait,  152;  Federal  Convention, 
152. 

Pinckney,  Charles  Cotesworth,  portrait,  197;  French  mis¬ 
sion,  197,  198;  candidacy,  217. 

Pinckney,  Thomas,  Spanish  treaty,  autograph,  195;  por¬ 
trait,  190;  candidacy,  190. 

Pine,  Robert  E.,  “Congress  Voting  Independence,”  107; 
“Mary  Ball  Washington,”  102. 

Pinkney,  William,  negotiations  under  Jay  Treaty,  194; 
portrait,  194;  draft  treaty,  215. 

Piracy,  Kidd,  24. 

Pitt,  William,  Earl  of  Chatham,  portrait,  53;  and  ministry 
(1865),  5.3;  speech  against  Stamp  Act,  54;  ministry 
(1806),  58;  and  George  III,  01;  and  tea  episode,  79; 
speech  against  coercive  measures,  81;  on  action  of 
Continental  Congress,  90;  and  conciliation,  96,  116; 
opposes  independence,  123. 

Pittman,  John  W.,  invoice  of  negroes,  284. 

Plantation  Council,  organized,  11. 

Planton,  Mine.,  “  Peace  of  Ghent,”  230. 

Plymouth,  in  Dominion  of  New  England,  16;  old  govern¬ 
ment  restored,  19;  joined  to  Massachusetts,  22. 

“Political  Blondins  Crossing  Salt  River,”  320. 

Political  Register,  cartoon,  67. 

Politics,  rise  of  parties,  4,  173,  187,  188;  two-party  system, 
5;  basis  of  colonial,  7,  35;  colonial  cynicism,  35;  in¬ 
fluence  of  French  Revolution,  188-190;  caucus  nomina¬ 
tions,  196,  237,  238;  development  of  machines,  240; 
Jackson’s  kitchen  cabinet,  243;  national  conventions, 
250,  251.  See  also  Elections;  parties  by  name. 

Polk,  James  K.,  and  the  Bank,  249;  portrait,  273;  presi¬ 
dential  campaign  and  election,  273-276;  and  Oregon, 
277;  and  Mexico,  278. 

Poor  Richard's  Almanac,  value,  131;  maxims,  134. 

Popular  sovereignty,  299. 

Postoffice,  Franklin  and,  135;  exclusion  of  abolitionist 
mail,  262. 

Pownall,  Thomas,  portrait,  67;  on  repeal  of  Townshend 
Acts,  07. 

Pratt,  H.  C.,  “John  M.  Clayton,”  293. 

Pratt,  Matthew,  “Cadwallader  Golden,”  50. 

“Premature  Movement,”  315. 

Present  State  of  New-English  Affairs,  broadside,  21. 

Presidency,  Washington  and  successful  establishment,  161, 
175-177;  Washington’s  journey  and  inauguration,  167- 
169,  177;  his  establishment  of  precedents,  169;  his 
mansions,  169,  171;  Washington’s  second  inauguration, 
171;  title  question,  188;  Jackson  and  power,  237,  253. 
See  also  Elections. 
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Price,  Richard,  Observations  on  Civil  Liberty,  American 
appreciation,  115;  portrait,  115. 

Priestley,  Joseph,  Franklin’s  letter,  138. 

Prince  Society,  Andros  Tracts,  17,  21. 

Privy  Council,  and  colonial  affairs,  orders  and  decisions, 
28,  29;  and  coercion  of  colonies,  90;  Franklin  before, 
137;  neutral  trade  order,  214. 

Proclamation  of  1763,  41. 

Proclamations,  of  Dominion  of  New  England,  16;  Massa¬ 
chusetts  quo  warranto,  15;  of  William  III  on  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  19;  against  Sabbath-breaking,  24;  fast,  37; 
on  Indian  lands,  62;  Gaspe  affair,  72;  of  rebellion,  100; 
recruiting,  104;  of  British  amnesty,  113;  on  neutral 
vessels,  145;  of  New  York  election,  148;  neutrality,  191; 
Jay  Treaty,  193;  Louisiana,  209;  Jackson’s,  on  nulli¬ 
fication,  247. 

“  Progressive  Democracy,”  322. 

Proprietaries,  colonial,  1. 

Protectorate.  See  Commonwealth. 

Province  House,  Boston,  29. 

Provincial  congresses,  selection  of  delegates  to  Conti¬ 
nental  Congress,  86;  Massachusetts  and  military 
preparation,  95,  97. 

Prussia,  and  American  Revolution,  115. 

Public  debt,  Hamilton’s  funding,  183;  assumption  of 
state  debts,  184;  Gallatin’s  policy,  207. 

Public  lands,  and  sectionalism,  6;  Proclamation  of  1763, 
62;  cession  of  western  claims,  150;  speculation  and 
Specie  Circular,  255. 

Public  Record  Office,  London,  material  from,  12,  28,  31, 
36,  51. 

Pugin  and  Rowlandson,  “House  of  Lords,”  61. 

Punch,  cartoons,  277,  286,  294,  311. 

Puritans,  governmental  ideas,  8,  9. 

Pyle,  Howard,  “Berkeley  Signing  the  Capitulation,” 
9;  “Burning  of  Jamestown,”  14;  “Andros  and  Boston 
People,”  17;  “Room  in  Raleigh  Tavern,”  86;  “Tory 
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274. 
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